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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The Lectures which I have undertaken to edit were de¬ 
livered to the students of Trinity College, Uiiblin, from 
the.newly-instituted chair of Moral I'hilosophy, of wliich 
Mr W. Archer llutlcr was the first occupant. In the in¬ 
teresting* Memoir of the I’rofessor, written by his friend 
and literary executor the Rev-. Thomas Woodward, and 
prefixed to the volume of Sermons published in 1849, 
we are informed that this chair was first founded by Dr 
I.loyd the Provost in 1837, and tliat Mi Uutler Avas ap¬ 
pointed to fill it “ immediately upon the expiration of his 
Scholarship.” According to the data furnished by his 
biographer, this honourable distinction must have been 
conferred ui^on him before he had comjiletcd his tw'cnty- 
sixth year, and it Avould seem that he entered Avithout 
delay upon the duties of his office, Avhich he retained until 
his premature death, Avhich took place in 1848. The pre- 
*sent |-,eclurcs seem to have been delivered during tlic first 
four years of his professorial life, as Ave may infer from 
an int(?|[estinjj^ notice inserted in the Dublin Unh'crsity 
Magazine for 1842, in Avhich Lectures on Aristotle (forming 
the last series in these volumes) arc expressly mentioned. 
Before 'that period, however, the Professor had ceased to 
Avritc his Lectures in exfenso: for avc arc told tJiat “ in the 
Ethical Lectures on AA'hich he Avas then” (1842') "engs^ed 
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he had abandoned the custom of reading his Discourses.’* 
It would seem to follow that his design of writing a com¬ 
plete history of Philosophy was never realized, and that 
the Lectures which have been placed in my hands were, in 
fact, all that their Author penned upon that subject. A 
large pile of papers now in my keeping contains ample 
materials for structures never completed, and furnishes 
striking evidence of Mr Butler’s varied and extensive 
reading. 

In explanation of the delay which has taken plac^ in 
the publication of the finished Lectures, it may be well to ^ 
state that the MS. remained in the possession of Mr Wood¬ 
ward (whose professional engagements prevented him from 
undertaking the labour of editing it) until some eighteen 
months ago, when the present publishers purchased^he copy¬ 
right from that gentleman. Having previously expressed 
a favourable opinion of some specimen Lectures which had 
been shewn to me (one of which is annexed to the Memoir 
before referred to), and being further informed that no 
other Editor was forthcoming, I was induced to undertake 
the task proposed to me, in the hope of stimulating the 
interest in such studies, languid though it be and inter¬ 
mittent, which docs undoubtedly exist in tliis country. I 
hoped, too, that the Lectures, after all allowance had been 
made for a posthumous and unfinished work, would tend to 
raise rather than diminish the reputation of an Author, 
whom, though. personally unknown to me, the ma^terly, 

“ Letters on Development" had led me to rank among the 
most gifted spirits of his generation. My^ask has been 
rendered both more laborious and more interesting by the 
fact that the references to original writers, without which 
a histoiy of Philosophy is of little use to the student, were 
almost entirely wanting in the MS. In the endeavour to 
trace the authorities I have naturally been led to a closer 
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consideration of some of the Professor’s >'iews, which, in not 
a few instances, has induced me to expand a reference 
into a note, and in some cases to give my reasons for dis* 
senting from the statements in the text. With the text 
itself I have meddled as little as might be, finding it diffi¬ 
cult to prune the redundancy without impairing the force 
and impressiveness of the Author’s language. Greater 
liberty has been used with the interspersed translations, 
though even here I have mainly confined myself to the 
taeiJt removal of inaccuracies by which the sense was af- 
. fected. These, it is fair to say, were neither numerous nor 
very important; for though Mr Butler did not pretend to 
the title of an exact classical scholar, the philosophical 
acumen of his mind has generally enabled him to seize the 
true meaning of even the more recondite works of Plato 
and Aristotle. 

It is no part of an Editor’s duty to criticise posthumous 
writings which are given to the world partly on his own 
responsibility. He has a right, however, to state how far 
that responsibility extends; and I say, therefore, without 
hesitation, that the Lectures included in the Introductory 
Series appeared to me unequal in merit to those that fol¬ 
low, and that I wished to withhold them. They were evi¬ 
dently hastily composed—as in fact appears from notices 
in the Author’s handwriting—and in some places they bear 
the appearance of having been produced to meet a sudden 
c^emamd. Their rhetorical pomp of style, a meaning not 
always definite in itself, and frequently obscured by the 
very exsess of illustration, the frequent repetitions, and, 
above all, a certain vacillation of judgment on specula¬ 
tive questions, are faults which must strike the intelligent 
reader, and which would, I am persuaded, have been ac- 
4cnowledged by the accomplished Professor himself. I' 
have consented to edit them in deference to the opinion of 
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persons better able than myself to estimate their probable 
reception by the mass of readers, to many of 'whom, it 
is thought, some of the characteristics in question may 
prove attractive rather than repellent, while those of 
maturer taste may be induced to tolerate the style in 
consideration of the really fine vein of thought and sen¬ 
timent which it conceals. 

Of the Lectures which follow, the most original are 
those on Plato and the Platonists, which fill nearly the 
whole of the second volume. They are, unquestionably, as 
the Author informs us, “the result of patient and conscicn-. 
tious examination of the original documents;” and they 
may be considered as a perfectly independent contribution 
to our knowledge of the great master of Grecian wisdom. 
Of the Dialectic and Physics of Plato they are-the only 
exposition at once accurate and popular with which I am 
acquainted; being more accurate than the French, and 
incomparably more popular than the German treatises 
on those departments of the Platonic philosophy. The 
Author’s intimate familiarity with the metaphysical writings 
of the last century, and especially with the English and 
Scotch school of psychologists, has enabled him to illus- 

m 

trate the subtle speculations of which he treats in a manner 
calculated to render them more intelligible to the English 
mind than they can be made by writers trained solely in 
the technicalities of modern German schools, or by those 
who disdain the use of illustration altogether. *1^ the 
Pithics and Politics of Plato equal justice has not been 
done, but from notes which have come intq^y p^session 
1 am inclined to think that this defect was in a great 
measure supplied in the unwritten Lectures on Ethics to 
which allusion has been made. 

The brilliant Lecture on Neo-Platonism which con-> 
eludes the fourth scries I make no apology for publishing, 
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though sensible that the subject has of late received addi¬ 
tional illustration. How much of it came from secondary 
sources, and how much from the fountain-head, it may be 
left to the curious to investigate. 

The three Lectures on Aristotle contain an able ana¬ 
lysis of the well-known, though by no means well-under¬ 
stood treatise, irepl They were preceded by a 

discourse on the literary history of the Philosopher and his 
w'ritings, which, as the subject has been treated satisfac¬ 
torily by others ^ it seemed on the whole better to omit. 
An unfinished fifth Lecture on the Physics is omitted only 
because it is unfinished. It is a most promising commence¬ 
ment of a detailed examination of the Aristotelian theories 
of nature, which it is to be regretted that Mr Butler never 
completed. 

In composing his comparatively brief notices of the 
earlier Grecian schools, the Author appears to have made 
considerable use of the German histories of Philosophy, 
especially that of Ritter. His estimate of Socrates, on the 
other hand, evinces the same independence of judgment 
and the same preference of original documents W'hich mark 
his Lectures on Plato, and, as far as they go, those on 
Aristotle also: but the subject is handled in a manner too 
slight and cursory for its importance. In the notes I have 
endeavoured to direct the attention of students to sources 
of more complete information. The account of tlic minor 
Socratic sects, which concludes the first volume, w'ill be 
found Valuable by those University students who may wish 
to undNstand the allusions to the tenets of those schools 
or their founders with which the Platonic dialogues abound. 
The Megarian doctrines are explained with especial clear¬ 
ness, and the history of this succession of Sophist-philo- 

* As by Professor Stahr in Dr Smilli’s Dictionary of Ifio^ayhy^ Mr 
Blakcslcy in liis Life of Aristotle, &’c. 
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sophers appears to me to be treated with remarkable 
ability. 

From these observations it will be seen that the de¬ 
scription of this work in the title-page needs some quali¬ 
fication. The absence, for instance, of any account of the 
Stoics and Fpicureans is a grave omission in a history 
of Philosophy. It would doubtless have been supplied had 
the Author completed liis original design, for very copious 
collections for the purpose are to be found among his 
MSS. As the Lectures stand they constitute a his^ry 
of the Platonic Philosophy—its seed-time, maturity, and 
decay: and on such a work the very omission of the col¬ 
lateral sects bestows a unity which it might not otherwise 

m 

have possessed. To the theologian the importance of stu¬ 
dying this philosophy is becoming daily more apparent; 
and it is no slight honour to the great Protestant University 
of Dublin to have, furnished the first or one of the first 
examples in recent times, of an upright and intelligent 
history of Platonism written by an uncompromising defender 
of the catholic truths as well as of the historical evidences 
of Christianity. 

I ought to add that the very complete Index’ which will 
be found at the end of the Second Volume, has been pre¬ 
pared by my friend Mr H. Montagu Butler, Fellow of 
Trinity College, to whom my best thanks arc due. 

W. H. T. 


Cambridge, 

Dec. i», 1855. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


In preparing this new Editioiij for which the Publishers 
announce that a demand exists both here and in America, 
some use has been made of treatises which have appeared 
since the .former publication. The notes have in parts 
been enlarged, new references added, and doubtful state¬ 
ments modified or withdrawn. The text, also, has been 
carefully revised, some remaining inaccuracies have been 
removed, and a certain though limited discretion has been 
assumed in the removal of rhetorical superfluities. 

The Editor’s estimate of the value of the Lectures 
seems to have been confirmed by the continuance of the 
demand for them in the face of the important English 
contributions to the History of Ancient Philosophy which 
have appeared in the interval. 
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INTRODUCTORY SERIES. 

LECTURE I. 


* Gentlemen, 

In undertalcing the important task of directing, i.ect. 

or at leaSt of stimulating, your studies in the general phi--!— 

losophy of man, I am aware that I appear before you 
in a charactertwhich greater abilities than 1 can ever hope 
fo manifest would require courage to sustain. I enter 
alone and unarmed (save, as I trust, by a love of truth and 
a simple desire of diffusing it) upon a held of contest, 
where some of the mightiest intellectual leaders that the 
world has ever known are now only known in their pros¬ 
tration, a held on which a new adventurer, however humble 
liis pretensions, exposes himself therefore to the scorn of 
assailants' who would depreciate cither his subject or him¬ 
self,' who either believe tha't what Locke and Leibnitz 
failed'Jto discover must be undiscoverable, and therefore 
be literally non-existent in relation to the powers of man, 
or (by what he admits to be a far more reasonable pre¬ 
judice) that difficulties which have baffled such sagacity 
as theirs, can scarcely have been reserved for his vision to 
penetrate. It is no misemployment of your time to occupy 
some portion of it with a consideration of at least the 
former of these prepossessions. To believe a subject un¬ 
worthy yolr attention is practically to disqualify you from 
attending ;\nd as long as the importance of any branch of 
knowledge, or the possibility of its attainment, is ques¬ 
tioned, the most laboured general statements of its nature 
and bearing may expect to be received with distrust or , 
indifference. 

Of myself I shall say little. If I have commenced by 
expressing my real sense of the peculiar difficulties and 
responsibilities of the office 1 have ventured to undertake, * 
it was less in order to attest my own feelings and to solicit 
■p B. L. X 
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LECT. general indulgence—for to these things I trust it would be 

-!—. almost superfluous to advert—than, by deepening your 

feelings of the importance of the subjects we are met to 
discuss, to impress upon you, as hearers, the part which it 
aniiht becomes you to perform in such a capacity. It would 
Lteturtr }» little interest you to be told that your professor must, 
tarttcHiar, fQj. prcscnt, bc contcnt to come before you with the 
rapid results of brief and disturbed reflection—^the frag¬ 
mentary speculations of occasional leisure; and that with 
the defects of a preparation so cursory, not he is to 6e 
charged, but the circumstances of a calling before whose 
demands—arduous, constant, and imperative—even the 
duties of this chair, urgent as they are, sink into com¬ 
parative unimportance. As little would it interest you to 
learn that the grateful acknowledgments which hisVeelings 
prompt towards those who have placed him in it, only- 
augment the diffidence under which he labours as to his 
powers of justifying their choice; that if he is relieved from 
the hazards of a contrast with able predecessorsji yet the 
very fact that he is so relieved, only serves to remind him 
how naturally it will be expected, that a choice thus 
singular should be met by merits correspondingly unique; 
—nay, that in the unavoidable tendency of all hearers to 
comparisons, he is perhaps saved from such a contrast with 
a line of immediate predecessors only to be contrasted 
with the favourites of each hearer's studies and experience, 

. with the philosophic ancestry of ages, with the congre¬ 
gated luminaries of every country and every time. These 
are considerations which, however momentous to your 
lecturer, are of little moment to you. It would not, in¬ 
deed, be judicious or warrantable to insist on them. To 
enlarge on my own convictions of responsibility wdhld be 
to suppose that they could be questioned; to suggest to 
you a spirit of indulgence would equally be to suppose you 
in peril of forgetting what is assuredly the simplest, and 
ought to be the least laborious of human obligations. 

Subjwtof Gentlemen, the matter becomes of more importance 
I pass from the Lecturer to his subject. Let us then 
finti. endeavour to define, before proceeding to anir detailed 
investigations, What is the subject we are consider ? 
What are its claims upon your attention } What are the 
difficulties or encouragements of the study? And what 
the requisites for its profitable pursuit ? Such considera¬ 
tions are indeed better estimated at the close of a course 
than at the commencement of it, better appreciated as 
deductions from the student's experience than as "pre¬ 
liminaries to it: yet even now they may tend, by exalting 
our conceptions of the subject—to awaken, and by defining 
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its aims—to direct attention. This study, which involves 
the logic of all other studies, has also a logic, and, I will 
add, an ethic of its own. The general laws of all inquiry " 
undeigo some striking modifications in their application to 
the study of man; and the moral habits which arc de¬ 
manded in all the researches of truth, become peculiarly 
tested in the management of diis. I may perhaps, then, 
indulge the hope, that the few preliminary investigations 
v^ich I purpose to premise, may in some measure serve 
as the same rapid education for this philosophy which this 
philosophy itself is for universal science. 

During some seven or eight Lectures of the present 
term it is my intention to discuss these preparatory topics. 
For thCjSTYLE in which the discussion may be conducted 
perhaps the best mode of securing your indulgence would 
be to explain its purpose. That purpose is determined by 
the capabilities of the machinery which is put into my 
hands to work. There are two w'ays by which the 
thoughts and feelings of a single mind may be made the 
thoughts and feelings of many:—by writing and by speech. 
Now though writing be only a series of signs of speech, it 
possesses one great and exclusive advantage—its parts 
are not merely successive in one sense, but co-cxistc'nt 
in another; and hence, any point of a written argument 
may be reproduced at pleasure in all its original vividness, 
while no point of a spoken communication is capable 
of reappearance except in the fainter form of remem¬ 
brance,—every such exertion of remembrance being not 
only a withdrawal of attention from the present (which 
the written document also requires), but a positive and 
irrecoverable loss of whatever the present may be con¬ 
veying (which the written document preserves for in¬ 
spection). This distinction, then, at once establishes the 
difference of object in establishing the difference of capa¬ 
bilities between the book and the lecture. In books we 
address the thoughtful reflection of the solitary student 
in language suitable to the peculiar advantages which 
books alone possess,—^that of enabling him to go back 
upon his progress, to count its steps, and (if attention ever 
flags, or tha^difficulty of the argument require it) to bring 
up his arrears without any present loss. The necessary 
deficiency of oral instruction ought (as I conceive) to make 
its object in a great measure different, and its style alto¬ 
gether so. The one case of the experimental sciences ex- 
cepfbd, its true utility will ever be less the communication 
of i¥ew and profound truth, if that truth require a long 
course of reasoning, than the production of an interest, the 
creation of a taste, the stimulus given to the circulation of 
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thought. You will understand, then, that my purpose will 
be not merely to deliver truth, but also by any means 
that occur to me to make it generally acceptable; and I 
request, once for all, that the execution may be measured 
by the declared object,—an object which makes the endea¬ 
vour to interest your fancy and your feelings as real and 
necessary a part of my duty as the direct communication 
of truth itself. 

The subject of Mental Philosophy may be considered 
in two lights, and approached by two corresponding roads 
of access ;—it may be regarded as it is the beginning, or as 
it is the end, of all human studies. These two opposite 
yet harmonizing aspects of the subject we w’ill now con¬ 
sider at some length ;—contrasted in their naturei and of 
very different degrees of practical utility, they nevertheless 
.serve to reflect on each other a reciprocal illuminatic^ 
which distinguishes each by enlightening both. 

I. Setting out from THE MIND ITSELF, as the great 
V^t^Hi/rna rcceptaclc at once and instrument, both of knowdfidge and 
activity, we may consider it as the sole original sub- 
stance of all the diversified phenomena of tiac intellectual 
'tlZ'o/its and the voluntary life. We may regard science and action 
fycni^sto as its remote product and creature; or ratlier we may 
the product in the process of production. In this 
view of the relation of things, the human soul is contem¬ 
plated as the starting-point, not as the goal of knowledge,— 
as its initial requisite, not as its final attainment. The 
mind is regarded as a simple nature, which, while preserv¬ 
ing a perpetual identity with itself, evolves from its own 
essence (of course under ccitain exterior conditions) all the 
varieties of scientific truth. Placed in apposition w^h ex¬ 
ternal nature, it begins to labour upon all around it by its 
own inherent and mysterious activity; mingling itself with 
nature it transforms and assimilates it to its own likeness, 
and the result is—a mechanical system of the universe, a 
system of quantitative science or mathematics, a system of 
optics or acoustics, a system (when, among the number of 
its evolutions, in a manner externalizing its owm nature, 
the machine, at once engine and material, labou^ on itself) 
of intellectual and moral principles! In like/manner (in 
continuance of this view of the Mind and its Philosophy) 
the Imagination and the Emotions are considered to sim¬ 
ply reveal themselves in tlie creation of Poetry: the world 
of Nature which, by the agency- of Reason, was just now 
elevated into the dignity of a scientific order, is now* by 
this portion of the same versatile essence, either emplc^ed 
—its positions and relations being altered—as the material 
of new structures, or—remaining itself unaltered—becomes 
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charged with all the emotions of the mind itself; thus lf.ct. 

giving occasion, as we shall hereafter see, to the two great_ '' 

divisions of the poetical genius and its manifestations. 

From generation to generation this varied activity, in all 
its different directions and intensities, goes on unabated; 
until at length it reaches its existing point (whatever that 
may be), and all that is, at this hour, registered in books, 
as well as all that has been but inwardly conjectured—^the 
verified discoveries and the faint suspicions of philosophy, 
the recorded visions of poetry, and the unrecorded but 
incessant poetry of hope and remembrance in every age— 
all are only the different attitudes assumed by this one 
unchanged yet ever-changing essence. 

In this view, then, Gentlemen, the Philosophy of the 
Mind is to be regarded as the first step of science; because it 
is the observation and theory of that without which science 
cannot exist. In the logical relationship of the sciences 
it holds this position; and in this view unquestionably 
its studj^ would actually be the first undertaken by a lieiiig 
of a superior world descending to contemplate and scruti¬ 
nize the attainments of ours. Let me illustrate a thought 
which may illu.stratc others. 

Let us imagine (imaginary suppositions arc admissible 
in scientific discussions when they enter not as hypotheses 
for the reason, but as pictures for the fancy) a Being pos¬ 
sessing sucli enlargement of capacity a.s to command in 
his sensitive and intellectual scope a va.st range of the 
habitable worlds of the universe; and enabled, by concen¬ 
trating attention, to study any particular individual of the 
splendid group, even as we arc able to fix attention upon a 
sing^p field in an expanded landscape. That such a con¬ 
ception is not without plausibility sufficient for its purpo.se, 
those will concede who remember that we ourselves actu¬ 
ally stand in a very similar relation to the little worlds of 
animated nature which the micro.scopc can dLscover in 
every drop of water. Such a Being as I have supposed 
philosophizing upon world.s, would probably deem no 
object more worthy of immediate inve.stigation than the 
several proportions of knowledge, attainable by each of 
these divisions of the intelligent universe. But such a 
study, if conducted as we study the literary history of 
countries, would be a tedious, uncertain, and, to the gifted 
spirit we are accompanying, a superfluous, process. He 
enters upon the special investigation of each with a wide 
general induction formed from all. Such a Being, already • 
infbnned, by contemplating his gigantic scheme of analogy, 
of the several degrees and capacities of intellect, would have 
already learned to pronounce on their relative possibilities of 
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LKCT. attainment. His sole or chief inquisition would be into 
the psychology of each nation of intelligences; and in its 
psychology he would see, in a manner, its whole attain¬ 
ments involved. Each species of intellects would of course 
labour upon the field of external knowledge exposed to 
its view, and the actual acquirements would vary as it 
varied; but yet—the laws and the limits of investigation, 
as general formulas, should be sought in the respective 
psychologies alone. To confirm the truth of this represenr 
tation we might ask whether in this world of ours, where 
the field of knowledge is the same to so many species of 
animals, the sphere of attainment is not invariably deter¬ 
mined by the mental elevation. Knowledge is the product 
of Mind into Nature; and where one element remains the 
same, the knowledge evolved will be directly as the other. 
If then such a Being as we have been supposing were to 
fix his curiosity upon our world, the volumes he would first 
open in order to collect the general outlines of his in¬ 
formation would be—^not tlic records of our acaddhiies of 
science, not the physics of Newton nor the mathematics of 
Lagrange, brilliant but partial glimpses of our Reason— 
nor yet the endless tomes of our poetry and romance, a 
still more circuitous path to his purpose,—^but (if he could 
find any to be trusted) the simple catalogue of our common 
faculties, in which he would see potentially present every 
truth that Reason ever mastered, and every image that 
fancy ever unveiled to the poetical idolatry of mankind. 

-Mental H- But though it be conceivable that the philosophy 
of the human mind might present itself in this its logical 
last arrived priority as the first and principal object of speculation to 
the reason of a comprehensive observer, there is also ano¬ 
ther and a very different path by which the same great 
subject may enter the field of thought. If in the method 
just described it be assumed as the first, it may also be 
arrived at as the last term of science. While the accom¬ 
plished observer we have imagined, comprehending from 
the eminences of a higher intelligence a compass of pros¬ 
pect denied to man, might demand it as the simple pre¬ 
requisite for all his general conclusions as to man’s suscep¬ 
tibilities of knowledge and of power; it reveals itself to the 
humbler faculties of man himself only at the close of a 
f/ittoneal long course of researches. Let us pursue the steps of the 
discovery,—the true genesis of philosophy. If your guide 
on the way shall appear to deviate from his object, he will 
trust to your candour not to decide, until you are irf a 
position to compare the point of attainment with the 
direction of the journey. As the mind is first aroused 
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to consciousness by sensation, it continues for a long lect. 
period to maintain the direction it has originally received ; ^ 

and the understanding is the last thing understood by 
itself. Solicited by necessity, and then aroused by won¬ 
der, and then stimulated by curiosity, and then perhaps 
rewarded by unexpected discovery, the faculties are at first /<t. 
wholly engaged by the vivid and exciting world around 
them. That the infancy of science resembles in this 
respect the infancy of nature, seems to be a fact unques¬ 
tioned by all its judicious historians; and the exceptions, 
to which we may hereafter refer, will be seen not to dis¬ 
turb the real sovereignty of the principle. The world is 
all to man at first; he foigets that in truth he is all to the 
world., The soul, essentially a foreigner in the earthly 
sphere of sense, may at least be permitted to indulge the 
quriosity of a foreigner also. Were I appointed to plead 
its cause instead of to investigate its history, I might 
remind you on its behalf, that among its earliest develop¬ 
ments (rf scientific eneigy have been those which seem to 
beat against the outer wall of its dwelling; and that a.stro- 
nomy, the sgience of the remotest realms of the sensible 
universe, has preceded the classification of earths and the 
systems of vegetable and animal nature. The stars which 
seem to glitter on the confines of the world of sight, arc 
the earliest objects of its contemplation; and the adora¬ 
tion that at length mistakes them for their Maker is but 
the melancholy resource of an imagination exhausted in 
the effort to pass beyond them. May we not say of the 
soul at this crisis of its history, that just so a prisoner con¬ 
fined for a time in a narrow cell, at first eagerly assails the 
outer door of his gloomy abode, watches each sparkle of 
light *that seems to gleam from without through its cre¬ 
vices, and at last—finding all unavailing—retires with a 
sigh to the corner of his dungeon, and, as his eyes contract 
to their situation, becomes by degrees reconciled to the 
darkness. 

To continue the history of intellectual development,— 
cursorily, because only with a view to after conclusions,— 
from observations of outward nature more or less accu¬ 
rately collected and disposed in a rude symmetry, the 
mind frames its first hasty edifices of natural science; edi¬ 
fices destined themselves to be but the materials or the 
scaffolding of a future and better architecture. Circum- 
stances probably of casual utility first suggest the import- 
anf abstraction, by which, neglecting the particularities of 
martierial things, it regards them as all existing in place, 
and as admitting accurate admeasurement of their mutual 
distances; and then as existing in space, and capable of 
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measurement in their three dimensions. The coheeptions 
space and figure as an object of science being once 
obtained, they arc not likely to remain unfruitful; more 
especially as demanding no further aid from sensible 
observation these abstractions meet the favourite tenden¬ 
cies of the meditative genius. Hence originate the ma¬ 
thematical sciences, the unparticipated creation, and thence 
the chief glory of human reason; sciences in which the 
infinite variety of relations secures perpetual novelty; and 
in which the elementary simplicity of the notions whicK 
these relations modify entails on all their consequences 
their own incomparable distinctness. Happy, if born out 
of physical necessities as to their historical use, and out of 
sensible perceptions as their metaphysical conditiotl, these 
daring sciences had not too long abandoned their humble 
parents ; until, at perhaps the greatest aera of human rea* 
son, under the guidance of m^ern genius, the brilliant 
wanderer (who in the last flights of the Alexandrian school 
had, under the auspices of I’roclus and his followers^ almost 
disappeared in the densest clouds of metaphysical specula¬ 
tion) was once more reclaimed, deductive sageu:ity restored 
to inductive observation, the abstractions of pure space 
once more bound to their physical concretes, and the soul 
and body of natural science united in one immortal frame. 

Now, Gentlemen, observe to what point wc have fol¬ 
lowed the progresses of the scientific genius; and observe 
also at what jxjint the limits of these double energies of 
observation and reasoning already appear to be inexorably 
set. For it is one of the paradoxes of the human mind, 
that amongst its earliest efforts it reaches its farthest 
limits; the geometry of a schoolboy is conversant with 
subjects that the geometry of Laplace cannot ovcfpass. 
The early mind has not indeed explored the immeasurable 
riches of the intervening country; but nevertheless it has 
truly reached its boundaries. In physical inquiry we per¬ 
ceive that our primitive investigator has observed the con¬ 
stant successions of many phenomena, and has imagined 
much, doubtless, that he has not observed: in Mathema¬ 
tics he has detected many relations of figures, and found 
them to be different aspects of the same extensions ; many 
relations of numbers, and found them to be different 
expressions for the same number. For some time, doubt¬ 
less, the pursuit of knowledge is so ardent that the pursuer 
is lost in his object; and the object, diffusing and enlarging 
to the view, seems itself to comprehend all things. The 
very confusion of the vast and shifting prospect dazdics 
and bewilders, but fixes and fascinates the eye. The mind 
is not yet worthy of a philosophy. Even if a moment’s 
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reflection were at this time to revert from the extent of 
the prospect to the structure of the intellectual organ that 
beholds it, and in a relative sense creates what it beholds, 
we can easily imagine that the result, disclosing so much 
weakness with so much strength, would at first appear 
humiliating and repulsive. Admitted to a glimpse of .the 
interior of the temple of nature, the early naturali.st stands 
at l^e portals, astonished by its vastness, and appalled (as 
yet) by its mysterious gloom; far from suspecting that he 
IS himself the noblest object in the edifice, he only aspires 
timidly to borrow respect from his position, not to confer 
it, to lose his petty individuality in the immensity of 
things, and become, in a manner, a portion of all around 
him. .Gentlemen, long before the achievements of induc¬ 
tive science had illustrated the mind itself with the very 
jight it was casting upon nature, there was a higher philo¬ 
sophical accuracy in the inspired computation of the 
Psalmist. If he, in his early astronomy, “ considers the 
heavens, the work of the fingers” of God, and asks, “What 
is man,” that he can become an object of affection and 
care to the .Architect of a universe, it is not tliat he may 
place man t^low these splendid, but inanimate structures; 
his argument—prophetical purport apart—is not directed 
to sink man below nature, but to exalt God above man 
and nature. Setting the human reason far beneath that 
Divine reason which formed it and all things, he argues 
the beneficence of the Godhead in affirming the elevation 
of man, and glorifies the Author of Nature in exalting its 
interpreter. “ Thou madcst him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under 
his feet!” 

But, Gentlemen, that recoil from the outward to the 
inward world which man, of his own definite will, might 
perhaps remain for ever without effecting, (similar to that 
reverse passage from the inward to the outward, which 
a great French metaphysical critic of the last century— 
and 1 perfectly agree witli him—^has called an instinct 
plus sAr que la raison mAme), this retreat of the observer 
upon himself is at last effected by the spontaneous course 
of reason. May I here request your special attention to 
a train of observation which will reward tire very small 
exertion it requires. 

It may be conceived that in the mind of some sa¬ 
gacious and ample genius, a review is held of all its 
adtual attainments. I am, for the sake of distinctness 
and brevity, ascribing to a singlo mind what, you will 
readily apprehend, is, in point of fact, the gradual process 
and combined result of many minds. At first, pcrliaps, 
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lvct. such a mind reflects upon that portion of its knowledge 

-!_which holds the pre-eminence in utility and in accuracy,— 

its knowledge of the mutual distances and positions of 
material objects, its various devices for ascertaining them, 
for measuring their size, and computing their numbers. 
These reflections from their very nature have concern 
with abstract magnitude, being independent of all varieties 
of sensible structure. By an easy process of successive 
analysis the mind of our reflector passes from results to 
elements, from propositions proved to those definitions 
which, as geometrical data, state the simplest conceptions 
and combinations of figure, or as names of numbers, the 
infinite variety of repeated units. The inquirer pauses. 
Can the human mind advance no farther.^ Gentlemen, 
the geometrician can advance no farther. The science of 
related magnitudes is arrived at the limits of its dominion* 
Themathf Reduced to its definition.s, it resigns its office; content 
TfJgljvHo with investigating the relations of extensions and numbers, 
it relinquishes to a superior authority the prcsidin*g ideas 
of extension and number themselves. 

Perplexed by this unexpected limitation, the mind we 
s^re accompanying next perhaps recurs to its acquirements 
uiiimate f^e scicncc of the mutual action and individual structure 
bodies themselves. Here at least, with all plain and 
seirMCf lead palpable to the senses, it may hope to escape those hum- 
bling repulses which checked its former course. Event 
follows after event, and body is bound to body with a 
definiteness and precision which leaves nothing in mystery. 
Clearer eyes, and an ampler field of vision, njight perhaps 
be desirable; but scarcely a clearer or an ampler judg- 
seQHtHce. ment. Yet stay! Event follows event; does this i^e^ 
involve no subject of speculation apart from the sensible 
fact.^ Is there no relation here detected which physical 
science cannot explain, because physical science presup¬ 
poses itNot only this, but the same event follows the 
same event. Is there no new relation inserted here which 
the .science of nature is not to anatomize as its subject, 
but to revere as its parent As the inquirer advances the 
prospect thickens and darkens on his view. This piece of 
marble, thus compact and ponderous, may, under per¬ 
cussion, resolve into dust. What is it that now retains 
these atoms of dust in union; and what is it that an¬ 
nihilates the union, and for a massive whole presents a 
heap of severed particles } An obvious analogy calls the 
Font awl agent Force. And what is force? Shall we style it lEhe 
catmUoH. unknown cause of equilibrium and of motion ? Wffat 
then is a Cause ? How has the relation arisen ? And 
how is it thus inextricably involved in every exertion of 
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force ? If this mass be subject to such laws, the world, lkct. 

nay, the universe, is but a large mass; and if this body__ 

require a cause to bind and to loose it, the universe itself 
must require a cause. Where then, in what reservoir, 
shall we deposit this great original fountain of causation.' 

But more still; it appears that this same body, unbound 
by its proper forces, will dissolve in sunder,—unsupported, 
will fall to the earth. As the one arises from the excess 
gf a superior force, so, doubtless, does the other. It seems 
then that the natural tendency of force is to produce Motion. For.r j^ro~ 
Motion is a succession of events, and, like all successions, 
presupposes that relation of time which we approached so 
unavailingly before. But it supposes another clement; it wAiV* 
is evolved in Space; that is, it exists in that elementary 
nature or notion, which in our former mathematical rc- 
searches we were obliged to surrender as the appanage of rM uirue 
a higher and mightier science. 

Such, Gentlemen, we may imagine to be the baffled 
speculafions of the inquiring student of material nature at 
the close of his researches. Thus it is that, by slow dc- 
grees, and through the steady path of analysis, the mind 
is half won to itself from the world of external appearances."''””"'^"'* 
But even yet, perhaps, it is not prepared for that happy 
and systematic view of things which can alone reduce to 
light and order this vague and heaving chaos. Absorbed 
in that thoughtful reverie which such conceptions of the 
profoundest mysteries of nature are so apt to produce, we 
may represent the mind as now sinking back upon itself in 
the very attitude which withdraws it from the contempla¬ 
tion and influence of external things. The supposition is 
perfectly consonant to truth. The great fundamental no¬ 
tions which I have mentionedspace, time, causation, and spaa.tive, 
so forth, arc in fact the main conduits between the inner tun, held OH 
and the outer worlds; appearing to belong almost equally 
to both, they form the portals by which the mind enters 
upon nature, or retreats from nature into its own moxa nkjobjee’ 
wondrous depths. Our reflector, then, leaving these notions 
as they exist in the independent reality of the world and 
its Author, for the same notions as they exist in the 
perceiving mind of man, has already opened to himself the 
gates of psychological investigation. He summons the 
mind before the tribunal of its own reason; and expanding 
in the faithful mirror of memory all or much of its p;ist 
experience, he awakes to a truth, which, however obvious 
when expressed, no one possessing the slightest philoso- .. 
phibal genius, ever yet perceived for the first time in all 

1 [“The idea of space seems interposed between the two great worlds of 
matter and mind, bdouging to both and neither.”— Author's Kd.] 
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X.BCT. its force without an emotion of admiration. He begins to 
- perceive all that knowledge of outward nature which he 

had been accustomed to regard as wholly terminating in 
*7tiunauiy its material objects,—as a something appertaining to the 
stars, the fire, the waters, or whatever else was his subject 
of physical inquiry,—itself silently taking its place as a 
part of the long train of his habitual thoughts and feelings. 
Not only are his conceptions of moral duty, law, and pro¬ 
priety, beings of the mind, but all the variety of sciencq^ 
are the “secretions” of the faculties. He learns that for all 
which is added to sensible impressions, which, exclusively 
of remembrance and comparison, could not raise tlie im¬ 
pressed being to a higher rank than that of the meanest 
vegetable, he is solely indebted to the incessant activity of 
the invisible principle within him; that the mind invests 
world with the intellectual chains of its own laws and 
^ relations, as it invests it with colours ; and that, if all which 
**' the mind does for the world could be abstracted from all 


which the world does for the mind, the result u’buld be 
the same as if the reader of some splendid work of phi¬ 
losophy or fiction, a Principia or an Iliad,*were in the 
midst of his sympathizing enthusiasm to be struck with 
total fatuity, and suddenly sink to beholding an unmeaning 
succession of black characters upon a white surface, instead 
of that array of visions or speculations which the volume— 
like the world around it—in merely suggesting by pre¬ 
vious mental laws, seemed itself actually to contain and 
produce. 

Thus, Gentlemen, by faithfully following the course 
of a consecutive analysis, I have brought you to the same 
final point from which our philosopher of a higher world 
was enabled to set out. You now perceive how it is that 
the investigator of the external world learns at last to 
discover both (to adopt a Kantian expression) the “ re¬ 
ceptivity” and the modifying agency of his own mind; 
Primary how he finds that to every branch of human knowledge, 
3.S to its material and its process of growth, there is 
tfifciai a definite limit beyond which it cannot pass, and at which 
nrcfssarify every subordinate science yields up all further authority 
iraduA. primary philosophy; and how each separate species 

of rational inquiry by successive resolutions into its com¬ 
ponents, attenuated, as it were, to its elements, is bound 
to disappear into this one first, last, and all-comprehending 
science. Thus is the mind to knowledge what the prima 
imteria of the schoolmen was to the sensible world, the 
single substance of all its phenomena; and thus a perfect 
theory of the mind would be analogous (though distantly 
indeed} to what the coveted " science of substances ” was 
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imagined to be, as compared with the ordinary natural usct. 

philosophy of observed qualities. It teaches not indeed,_1 l_ 

as that mistaken and impossible science w'as expected to 
do, to. determine, a priori^ all tlie powers and suscep¬ 
tibilities of bodies ; but even in its present state it can 
and does determine, a priori^ what is the course of 
reasoning adapted to any possible subject, and what are 
the last necessary limits of discovery in any possible 
pursuit. 

Of all these illustrations, which of course you will 
understand to be intended only as such, the high andi^fc'*" 
noble purport is, the following simple but magnificent 
generalization, that there fe a philosophy which is to every 
specific philosophy what that specific philosophy is to the 
individual objects of its classifications, that the sciences 
which theorize the world may be themselves theorized, 
that the subjects of their inquiry and the relations whose 
endless varieties they detect, may be themselves resolved 
into classes of subjects and classes of relations, that these 
classes of subjects and relations are themselves again 
amenable t(\one grand final classification, as the attributes 
of a single permanent substance. Gentlemen, that sub¬ 
stance is the mind of man, and that philosophy is the 
philosophy of the human mind. 

I trust that now you will have perceived the mutual^"*'’", 
bearing of the two directions in which I told you our to naturr, 
philosophy might be approached. You will have per- 
ceived that the one method, beginning with the analysis of 
the mind, derives all the sciences from it; that the other, 
beginning with the sciences, derives the philosophy of mind 
from all of them: that the one proceeds from the centre 
to th'b circumference, the other from the circumference to 
the centre; that the one discovers everything in the mind; 
the other, the mind in everything. And it may be noces- 
saiy to add, that you can easily infer, how unlikely to be 
chosen, in the actual history of human learning, as well as 
how unwise and preposterous for a being formed as man tica/. 
is formed, would be that former mode of synthetical 
inquiry wdiich from a prior enumeration of all the faculties 
of the mind, would conclude as to all the varieties of its 
development, and all its possibilities of acquisition; how 
impossible is any synthesis which is not preceded by some 
analysis; how certainly such a speculation, if undertaken 
by man, would be based on an inadequate enumeration; 
and how, therefore, in its full extent, it must be left to 
thcee superior intelligences whom I have instanced as em- ’ 
ploying it, and who may be supposed (fortified by a vast 
previous experience in the natural history of minds) to 
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LECT. detect, with one glance at the world and its interpreter 

^-!_man, the scope of his reason in its application to his scene. 

It is indeed a fortunate adaptation of that presiding wis¬ 
dom which rules the growth of the world’s reason as it does 
that of an individual, that that philosophy, which, as I 
have shewn you, is the law of laws, the classification of 
classifications, the ultimate term of science, should for the 
most part be evolved in its due place: not appearing, as 
an inductive philosophy, until the reason of man has 
sufficiently acted itself out in nature to display the divers¬ 
ity of subjects and relations which the theory of the mind 
undertakes to reduce to system. 

But though assuredly I would not presume to offer to 
this age and audience any discussion of the theory of mind 
which was not essentially analytical, I have, on the present 
occasion, sketched its synthetical aspect likewise, because- 
I am not now considering the method of prosecuting the 
subject, but the subject itsdf; and this double view of the 
science of thought, as the beginning and the end of«human 
studies, is eminently calculated, by contrasted lights, to 
hold the subject in a strong and steady illumination. 
Shewing you that it is at once the science of which all 
others arc cases, and the residual science which remains 
when all others are subtracted; it evinces, by combining 
both views, that you cannot pitch upon any spot, whether 
public or secluded, in the vast territory of human know¬ 
ledge, at which you will not find yourselves at the same 
point, moving to and moving from this philosophy, while 
in the very process of the motion you are practically de¬ 
veloping its truths. 

PrMticai The first conclusion to be drawn from this dominant 
character, which thus forms the prerogative of the tfteta- 
P^ys*cal philosophy, is all but expressed in the very 
statement of the fact. It is a topic which we shall have 
hereafter to resume, but which I think it well, for purposes 
of immediate use, to anticipate in some degree in this 
place. I allude to the practical influence which our views 
of the principles '^f this science must exert over the pro¬ 
gress of every other. Cultivated as the sciences now are, 
by separate detachments of labourers, this influence, I 
admit, becomes less prominent and perceptible; men are 
more engaged with the details, and less with the princi¬ 
ples ; the same hands are seldom busy at both; and I am 
not so bigoted to my own pursuits as not cordially to join 
in felicitating the world upon the change. It is the resalt, 
and it is the cause, of the multiplication of knowledge. 
I rejoice in the indication which such divisions and 
subordinations of labour afford; that the intellectual manu- 
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facture is thriving^ and that the enlightened tastes of the lect. 
age keep the market in perpetual demand. When I speak ^ 
of the influences of this more abstract philosophy over 
the sciences, I surely do not desire that the influence 
should be so unnaturally aggravated as to consume those 
subject sciences it sways; that the government should be 
increased until it should have nothing to govern, and 
supremacy expire in its own completion! No, Gentle¬ 
men ; the reciprocal security of physical and metaphysical 
ft:ience is in their constant union and parallel motion ;— 
the direct grasp of the one and the comprehensive scope of 
the other make them the hands and the eye of philosophy; 
and they should consent and harmonize, and mutually 
impart instruction, as you will hereafter learn that these 
organs do! And, however I may “ magnify my office,” I 
will freely concede that I know no period of philosophical 
history so deplorable as that long and gloomy one (the Sthwlnuu. 
scholastic ages) in which men, forgetting the practical 
developpients of reason in the frivolous sophistry which 
they mistook for an effective study of reason's nature and 
properties, considered that they had done their duty as 
leaders of tlfe public intellect when, by the toil of years, 
they had succeeded in adding a new page of verbal com¬ 
binations to the barren folios of their fathers, and in 
contributing by the everlasting “Distinguo” a new illus¬ 
tration of the almost inflnitc divisibility of human thought I 
I will go farther, and add, that a period not wholly snvHttfHik 
unworthy of rivalling it in this industrious perversion of 
the course of inquiry, and overweening estimate of purely 
metaphysical deduction, was^that succeeding age, the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century, which, with transcendent 
merits of its own, had not escaped the inheritance of its 
predecessor’s errors;—an age in which the ambition of each 
illustrious thinker to assume the sole throne of the newly- 
emancipated mind of Europe, urged each to attenipt em¬ 
bracing the whole circle of knowledge, and to reject all 
assistance either of preceding or contemporary genius, and 
in which, as an inevitable consequence, there being actually 
no time for the tardy process of inductive collection, the 
metaphysics of the philosopher almost invariably deter- 
mined his entire scheme of physical doctrine. Who could 
imagine that the question of free-will at one period has 
been intimately concerned in the question of a vacuum ; 
and, more marvellous still, the moral character of the , 

Deity involved in the phenomena of elasticity I The long 
lin^ of inference which connected in logical consequence 
these antipodes of the world of thought, was not drawn, 
gentlemen, in the brain of some dreaming schoolman; it 
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existed in a mind' which no learned institution should hear 
even censured, without a reserve of respect and admiration, 
schohutic the mind of Godfrey Leibnitz'. But, while I make these 
concessions, and admit of the scholastic ages that their 
Mive; Car- mctaphysics were too exclusive, and of the Cartesian age 
arhi- that its metaphysics were too intrusive and arbitrary, I 
cannot admit that in our own age they ought to be, or can 
be, without influence upon the progress of natural science. 
Whether in constituting and fixing the vast and massive 
base of all knowledge; by furnishing and illustrating th^ 
primary notions of geometry, or the science of space and 
figure, of algebra, or the science of pure magnitude, of 
mechanics, or the science of force, of chemistry, in its 
thousand provinces, as the science of material structure; 
in exhibiting with constancy and rigour the rules by which 
alone the edifice can be durably raised; or in tracing the. 
limits beyond which it is not given to any human power to 
Logic nn,t cxtcnd it, it would be preposterous to deny that the meta- 
physical and logical principles of an age must act upon its 
scientific labours, inasmuch as those principles, re- 
‘ duced to a systematic form, are not only the very essence 
of its knowledge, but, in a manner, the aufhorized ex¬ 
ponent and representative of the public judgment, de¬ 
liberately issued, upon its own intellectual subjects, pro- 
theughtke gress, character, purpose, and destinies. As the reason 
ageifm- of man influences his will, so does the mental philosophy 
(which is the collective judgment) of a people influence and 
guide its scientific activity; and as the one influence in 
innumerable cases occurs without any immediate reference 
to any settled or systematic theory of conduct,- so also that 
secret, but important directive light, w'hich I may term the 
latent mctaphysic of an age, may operate irresistibly and 
incessantly, witho\it having its source, its mode, or its 
power, detected. That such influences—^the invisible elec- 

[I am unable to dte any passa|;e from Leibnitz which exactly corresponds 
to either of the notions here attributed to him. In his letters to Clarke (Po<.t- 
script to Letter IV.) he objects to the doctrine of a vacuum, that it derogates 
from the Divine Perfection; and in the Confrssio Naturm (an early work), he 
mentions elasticity as one among the properties of bodies whidt demonstrate 
the existence of on incorporeal principle. See al.so his proof of Immortality, 
ibid. It is however quite true that Leibnitz sought to subordinate physical to 
moral, efficient to final causes, and that he would in the present day be pretty 
generally condemned for unduly extending the sphere of metaphjric. Thus, 
“la Physique mfime a quelque chose de morale et volontaire par npport k 
Dieu, puisque Its Ivis du mauvement n'ont point tfautre tueessite, que cdle du 
meiUeure.'*’ Nouveaux Essais, Liv. ii. c. xxi. § 13. See also Opp. Leibn. ed. 
Erdmann, p. 106, a, where he warmly approves Socrates’ depmeiatioa of 
physical causes in comparison of final in the Phsedo; and Ibid,, p. 678. Eoist. 
ad Bierlingium: eificientes causae pendent a finalibus, et ipritualia sunt 
natum priora materialibos, uti etiam nobis sunt priora cognitione, quia interius 
animanr quam corpus perspicimus, quod etiam Plato et Cartesius notaiiint. £d.] 
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tricity of the whole body of science—do exist, those indeed lect. 
only can deny who deny that the subjects of all inquiry 
are ultimately metaphysical subjects, and that the rules of 
all inquiry are ultimately lojrjcal rules; a statement, the 
latter member of which would be to contradict an un-2/1,3;.'^ 
questioned definition, and the former of which, even con- 
sidered not as a matter of definition, but of fact, I trust 
you will be in no danger of admitting, after the combined iegicat. 
synthetical and analytical investigation of the subject of the 
pnilosophy of the mind which I have had the honour of 
presenting to your acceptance upon this day. 

Gentlemen, upon our next day of meeting I purpose, 
after extending the analytical discovery of this philosophy 
through its other departments, as poetry, history, and our 
personal experience, to attempt exhibiting to you the 
primary division of the subject; a division, in which, as 
I shall feel obliged to depart very widely from the philo¬ 
sophy now popular in these countries, I fear I shall have 
even more reason to require your indulgence than I have 
had upon the^present occasion. 
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LECTURE II. 


Gentlemkn, 

Our last meeting in this place was occupied 
with a general preliminary account of the nature of our 
subject,—an account not certainly so distinct and luminous 
as I trust you will have formed for your own use at the 
close of our researches, but serving sufficiently as an intro¬ 
ductory and temporary guide—an outline map which you 
w'ill hereafter fill and colour for yourselves. In a case 
like this, we must in some measure anticipate what is to 
come, while we cannot take full advantage of it; we must 
borrow from the future to illustrate the present, while yet 
to borrow much would be only to obscure it; and in 
attempting the preliminary “abscissio infiniti" which is 
necessary to the methodical delivery of every course of 
doctrine, it is often hard to avoid for a while condemning 
our hearers to that perplexed suspense in w'hich it is so 
much easier to pronounce what a subject is not than to 
define what it is. The exposition of every philosophical 
subject mu.st, at first and for a time, repose ' upon the 
future which is afterwards to repose upon it; conteii^ with 
that twilight illumination whose light is uncertain because 
reflected from a sun not yet arisen. 

You will remember, Gentlemen, that I attempted to 
shew you by what processes deductive and inductive the 
great and dominant science of sensibility, intelligence, 
emotion, and action, is arrived at; how it is assumed at 
the beginning or detected at the end, of the long and 
labyrinthine journey of scientific speculation. It is, as I 
evinced, the prime or the ultimate science; the mystic 
fountain of all the streams of knowledge, or the ocean as 
mysterious in which their waters are lost. More especially 
I insisted upon the latter of these views,—the view which 
is best adapted to an assembly of restricted and fallible 
human intellects;—shewing you how in constructing" the 
philosophy of man we achieve for all science the lame 
lofty generalization which the sciences themselves achieve 
for their own respective objects; how the same resem- 
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blance or identity of qualities which they apprehend in 
the multitude of different instances, and to which they 
therefore apply a common name, is also to be discovered 
in their own ultimate subjects of inquiry and processes 
of inquiry, and is made amenable to the same principle 
of nomenclature; how, in short, the metaphysician in¬ 
ducts his universal laws from tlunn^ as they induct their 
universal laws from external nature. So far we had pro¬ 
ceeded, and from these views we had begun to draw some 
obvious but practically important conclusions, when I was 
last honoured with your attention. 

But, Gentlemen, I request you particularly to observe 
that when I repre.sent our science as a generalization from 
all the varieties of Natural Science, though I describe truly 
1 do not define adequately. Such a description, though 
valuable for its present purposes, is far from doing com¬ 
plete justice to the claims of this philosophy. In narrating 
the generation of the universal science, I have derived it, 
historically, from a more or less advanced physical science, 
from which both .in the order of time and in the order of 
reasoning it naturally evolves itself. But though, certain 
disturbing influences excepted, it is thus true that it is 
not through the pathways of feeling and imagination that 
men travel into metaphysical inquiry, yet the science whose 
birth I liave traced for you from the speculative reason 
soon asserts a dominion coextensive with human nature 
itself. I have shewn you that what is termed the Philo- 
.sophy of Mind is the ultimate science of Nature; you must 
remember that it is also the ultimate science of Man, and 
the science of man “humani nihil alienum putat." Were 
the labours of the mind in the collection of facts and the 
ascerAinment and ajjplication of laws, or in the logical 
comparison of its own conceptions, the whole story of its! 
activity,—were the character which Voltaire has some¬ 
where bestowed upon Clarke (that of being a “mill for 
reasoning ”) an adequate definition of universal humanity, 
—to have proceeded thus far would be to luivc reached 
the limits of our scope as natural philosophers of mind. 
The heritage of our metaphysics would be confined to the 
transcendental problems bequeathed by our mathematical 
and physical sciences: a rich inheritance indeed, and a 
responsible one, but not yet all that humanity has to 
offer to its own reflection. The sciences—mighty monu¬ 
ments as (even in their present state, w'ithout regard to- 
thekr future development) they unquestionably are to 
the dignity of the spirit of man,—are not to be considered 
as its only glory. It has assumed other positions which 
demonstrate other faculties,—positions the evidence of 
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which is among us in a thousand forms. In its treasures 
of poetry and fiction it has ceased to reason, in order to 
imagine and to feel. Here then the science of mind, ad¬ 
dresses itself to new problems; and in the analysis of the 
great productions of verbal or pictorial poetry, resolves poe¬ 
try into the poet acting, and, by its cautious course of 
successive generalizations, attains to the mental laws of 
imaginative agency in its relation to the production of 
elevating or pleasurable emotion, as it attained to the law of 
the gravitating force in its production of all the diversified 
yet consenting harmonies of the universe. The Iliad is to an 
Aristotle what the planetary appearances were to a New¬ 
ton; that is to say, each is equally an aggregate of pheno¬ 
mena which confusedly pointed to some predominating law 
or laws, themselves the utterance and the development 
of some presiding mind. All intellectual arts disclose the 
intellect that originates them, and are the outward portrait¬ 
ure of inward faculties and laws. This is true alike of 
creation itself, and of the secondary and subordinate crea¬ 
tion which is denominated poetry; the Art or, to speak 
more correctly, the Science of Criticism is the physics of 
the World framed by imagination under the guidance of 
taste; in both, phenomena very different indeed in their 
nature but very similar in their scientific aspect, are re¬ 
solved and classified; poetry is the “ nature ” of genius, 
and, if you will have it so, nature itself is—the poetry— 
or the poem—of God. 

Here, then, in virtue of its systematizing authority, we 
have extended the domain of our philosophy beyond the 
region of the sciences; and we find that it traverses the 
fairy land of fiction and of feeling with as assured a step 
as that with which it marks its supremacy in the former 
territory;—gathering and classifying the ornamental flow¬ 
ers of fancy as carefully as before it classified the useful 
fruits of speculative truth. The facility and amusement of 
the investigations may indeed differ in these very different 
provinces, but the principle of progress to the psychological 
theorist is the same, whether it Ke through the pleasure- 
grounds of imagination, or through those regions which, 
though containing mines of internal wealth, may perhaps 
be, as is always remarked of the districts rich in mineral 
treasures, externally desolate, rugged, and difficult of 
access. The science of observed nature, whether mental 
or material, is ever uniform with itself; the position of the 
mind in relation to these subjects of its inquiry admiK of 
one mode of progress, and admits of it alone. ^ 

And the same philosophical analysis which I have 
described as reducing to law and order the recorded prcH 
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cesses of science and the recorded impulses of imagination, 
is obviously applicable to every other record of mental 
action. (I am still r^arding our science in its more 
popular aspect, as the ultimate science not of nature but of 
man.) History, then, which in its widest sense may be 
defined as the record of “the development of things in 
time,” and in its more restricted sense becomes the register 
of only human changes, is itself no more than an assort¬ 
ment of facts for our arrangement: a truth of boundless 
importance and fertility, which it has been reserved for 
later ages to discern, and for future ages to verify. *' What 
species of amusement or instruction,” says Mr Godwin, 
“ would history afford us, if there were no ground of infer¬ 
ence from moral causes to effects, if certain temptations 
and inducements did not in all ages and climates produce 
a certain series of actions?...the amusement would be infe¬ 
rior to that which we derive from the perusal of a chrono¬ 
logical table, where events have no order but that of time.” 
{Pol I. 268 .) A great principle is ahva 3 '^s first carried 
to excess; it rashes into the mind with a force which 
impels it to tlie opposite extreme, and across every barrier 
of caution; like the lightning in suddenness and brilliancy, 
it seems, like it too, to fill at once the whole breadth of 
the horizon of thought. Mr Godwin does not stand alone 
in modern times, in exaggerating beyond its real limits 
that greatest of conceptions, the philosophy of history ; 
and the authority and ahiility of Frederic Schlegel have 
already, 1 fear, urged the notion to extravagance, in his 
views, so widely circulated abroad, of the historical deve¬ 
lopment of the laws of intelligence. But, Gentlemen, the 
disguises of a truth must not tempt you to doubt its sub¬ 
stantial reality; and it is one of the most valuable lessons 
in the ethics of philosophical inquiry, to learn how to sec 
truth in its excesses, and to defend it even when it deserts 
itself. Principles, great and novel, seem, like men, to 
have their wdld sca.son of youth, and .seldom pass to their 
sober application without a previous pcrioil of extrava¬ 
gance. And there exists a philosophy of history, though 
it be never destined for the perfection of our philosophy of 
nature; there are periods, and generally determinable 
periods, in the march of men and empires, though the per¬ 
turbations be too intricate and their causes too minute to 
allow us to give these historical recurrences the accuracy 
of our astronomical cycles. But on the present school of 
phifosophical history I must postpone any further com- 
meflt, until our next term, when in rapidly surveying the 
history of philosophy itself, I shall hope to find opportu¬ 
nities of noticing this kindred subject. But, in addition to 
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all these more deliberate manifestations of nature and of 
_ man which I have presented to you as subjects for your 
philosophical anatomy, and subjects in two lights, both as 
to the matters upon which they are engaged, the truths 
they reveal (which terminate by resolving into the final 
topics and truths of metaphysics), and as to the mental 
procedures they call into action ; in addition to these great 
specimens of nature and of mind which are contained in 
the museums of science and literature, I have finally to 
note another, a fourth rich material for reflective analysis 
with which you are provided, not by erudition, but by 
nature. We have detected our metaphysics where man 
probably first found it; in the labours of physical science 
searching for truth of laws and principles; we have disco¬ 
vered it in history recording truth of facts and events; we 
have found it, more latent but not more inactive, in Poetry, 
beautifying and transmuting both the former, and have 
known, or, I trust, will hereafter know% how to interpret 
the deep-thoughted sentence of Aristotle, tfyiXo'crotfxaTc- 
pov Kcu tnrovSaitiTepov 7ro{r/aiq laropia^ ioTiv (Poet, c. 9)*. 
But beyond all these records of “instantia: praerogativse ” 
for your psychological inductions, we are not to foiget 
another vast and important volume, that diary wdiose 
pages arc for ever augmenting in number,—the volume of 
your personal experience. In that region of knowledge 
every man is his own historian; and in it (though, as a 
distinct source of attainable truths, I have placed it apart) 
we may all find the miniature representation of that wider 
historic theatre which has 

A Icingrlom for a stage, princes to act. 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene. 

Such indeed is the sameness of human motives and all the * 
variety of external scenes of action, that each individual 
is truly a microcosm of the whole moral universe; and if, 
not confining ourselves to the actual experiences, we were 
to consider the susceptibilities, of any given human being, 
it might be affirmed intelligibly enough that a single indi¬ 
vidual contains within himself an undeveloped infinity of 
individuals, that each man is in possibility all men, and 
that each life renewed amid other scenes might be multi¬ 
plied into a history of the world. And perhaps, were 
history to be considered,—or could it be constructed,—as 
the record of the progress of the human race towards hap¬ 
piness, it is with such biographies that it would mainhr be 
concerned; for the happiness of a nation is after all only 

^ [” Poetty is a thing more philosophical and weightier than history.” Ed.] 
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the aggregate of personal happinesses, and the philosophy lect. 
of its history the philosophy of personal motives. The 
pride of human nature seems indeed to have consecrated 
the same—^perhaps fortunate—fallacy in its patriotism, 
which the reason of human nature so long admitted in its 
logical speculations; in each alike we have learned to 
invest our arbitral genera and species with existence, to 
forget that the “ singulars” alone possess it; and by a sort 
©f realism of the emotions, the long predicainental line of 
country, province, county, family, and the rest, assume a 
definite being and attributes,—their interests and their 
honour are matter of thrilling import—to many who 
scarcely recognize the existence or value the happiness of 
any one individual included under these idolized abstrac¬ 
tions ! 

There are some occasions indeed in which the con- 
ncxion, or rather the identity, of these two great spheres 
of psychological induction—personal and historical expe¬ 
rience—is strongly and instructively established; I allude 
to those instances in which we can actually detect the 
agency of •private motives in effecting vast national 
changes,—instances which at once break the powerful 
spell, that, by separating the fields of individual and 
national humanity, so constantly exalts the life of past 
history into a certain godlike or superhuman scene, in 
which if individuals like ourselves are conceived at all to 
act, they arc, as it were, dilated into the vastness of the 
mighty multitudes they control, and assume to themselves 
the magnitude of the interests they are directing. An 
illusion, I may add, in its general purport and effects not 
unlike that old and authorized dogma of the essential dif¬ 
ference of the heavenly and earthly motions, which was one 
among the many reasons that left it to an Englishman of 
the seventeenth century to explain the theory of the 
universe. The instances of which I speak, though they 
occur oftenest under despotic governments, are least often, 
detected there; and, accordingly, it is in the contempla¬ 
tion of such scenes, or in living under such constraints, 
that the illusion has its fullest sovereignty. There the 
kingly nature is not merely superior to that of ordinary 
men, it is of another origin and essence; it acts by peculiar 
laws, and owes no allegiance to the inductions of psycho¬ 
logy. Yet there, precisely, its melancholy community of 
being is most firmly established; and there even the aftri- 
bute of superior power may most feasibly be doubted. 

Tfie Philosophy of Mind vindicates to itself the biography 
of courts and the history of power, in reducing power itself 
when most uncontrolled to the control of the invincible 
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laws of universal humanity. Domination itself,” says 
_ Rousseau, “ is servile ^When it depends on opinion. You 
depend on the prejudices of those whom you govern by pre¬ 
judices. To conduct them as please, you must con¬ 
duct yourself as please.” “ Oh 1 ” he afterwards adds, 
after quoting the well-known anecdote of Themistocles and 
his child*, ” what little conductors we should often discover 
for the greatest empires, if from the prince we could 
descend by degrees to the first hand that gave the impulse 
in secret!” (jEmiU^ Liv. II.) A thought which might 
suggest a comparison of such a government to an unequal 
bulk of matter in mechanics, whose centre of gravity (that 
centre on which the whole is set to rest for support, and 
where its entire force is accumulated for action) lies not at 
either extreme, but at some point not far from the prepon¬ 
derating side, but secret and invisible in the interior of the 
mass. 1 introduce the comparison in order to oj^tend it in 
strict adherence to our present subject; for in the machin¬ 
ery of public and historical affairs, even such a di/ector as 
this unseen manager of empires is himself the creature ot 
motives produced by other agents in cndlesii variety and 
succession; just as the mechanical point of which 1 have 
been speaking is itself, wherever it be placed, the result of 
a thousand combining influences, every atom of the mass 
really contributing to determine it. Thus it is that there 
is a sort of horriWe “ representative” government even in 
the favouritism of an oriental tyranny. 

But these are only one class of the innumerable cases 
in which history itself teaches us to identify, as subjects of 
philosophical contemplation, the life of individuals and of 
nations. And we require such admonitions. That it is an 
enormous complication of personal motives which com¬ 
poses the whole actual sub.stance of the grand totalities of 
history, is, as a speculative truth, easily understood and 
admitted; but when the whole is presented, we neglect the 
innumerable parts: and a historical view of an empire, 
especially where our guide aims at elegance of style and 
systematic narration (such a history as Gibbon’s), may be 
compared to the view of the natural body; in the symme¬ 
trical “effect” of the entire we forget that it is indeed an 
effect, that the shape is only the determining surface of 
masses of interwoven tissues and endless anatomical 
details, the visible result of which is that outward com¬ 
plexion of harmony and grace, whose very beauty it is to . 
hide them. The same value is thus attached by psydio- 

* [*'iCe petit garQon que vous voyez lib, disoit Thdmistocle k ses amis, est 
Tarbitie de la Grk:e ; car il gouvenie sa mbre, sa xn^re me gouveme, jc 
gouveroe les Athdnieos, et les Ath^niens gouvement Ics Grecs." £d.] 
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logical students of history to minute disclosures, which is lect. 

attached by the anatomist to those rare surgical opportuni-_ii'. . 

ties which allow the play of the living machine to be wit¬ 
nessed. To the tears of a certain woman many ages ago 
(to cite an instance from Helvetius) Europe demonstrably 
owes its present situation, and (I may add) the whole his¬ 
tory of modern times, its precise development and cha¬ 
racter. If the tears of Veturia had not disarmed Corio- 
li^nus, the Volsci would doubtless have destroyed Rome; 
if Rome had fallen, the world would never have known 
that long chain of victories which in elevating a single 
empire changed the state of eveiy other; modern Europe 
would not have triumphed over its ruins or received the 
impression of its powerful influences, nor, therefore, have 
been what it is to-day. I take the liberty of adding Hel- 
vetius's instance, that wc might trace the same great 
results to even meaner parentage, and And, by a similar 
course of deduction, in the geese of the Capitol the ancestors 
in ordef of events to the dynasties and policies of the 
Caesars and the Bourbons. Minute personal agencies, 
then, abound in all histories; for they are, in truth, the 
ultimate atoms into which all the events of history are 
finally resolvable. The Philosophy of History, therefore Physiral 
(if you will allow me one more illustration), bears to the 
philosophy of personal experience, much the same relation 
which Mechanics bears to Chemistry; the one theorizes 
the forces and motions of the masses; the other the inti¬ 
mate structure of each, and the arrangement and disposi¬ 
tion of its component particles. When the influences of 
private and individual minds are detected, we (lave the two 
departments united; as when the practical mechanician 
becomes a temporary chemist in examining the strength 
and structure of his materials: such records restore the 
unity of human nature, remind the reason of what the ima¬ 
gination is so apt to forget, and teach us that the history 
of mankind is still the history of men. 

Gentlemen,—I have now won the right of reminding 
you with how accurate an obedience to the inductive 
spirit of the age, (in its own sphere so invaluable,) we have 
conducted our investigations of the subject of the meta¬ 
physical philosophy. Without any formal display of the 
external apparatus of the scholastic method of division and 
subdivision, which for obvious reasons of utility it is piy 
object in this place to avoid as much as is practicable, 

I llkve exhibited to you four great fields for the cultivation 
of psychological inquiry. These are: the truths, subjects, p'P'chi'lo- 
and processes of science; the recorded results and pro- 
cesses of imagination; the facts, causes, and general laws 
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of histoiy; and the treasures of direct personal experience. 
I have not pretended, as you will conclude or conjecture, 
from the style (purposely unscholastic) in which I have 
discussed them, to present these divisions as possessing the 
adequacy of a scientific distribution, but as being sufficient 
to suggest to you the extent and the variety of those 
territories over which our philosophy exerts a direct and 
perpetual control. It exerts such a control, I have told 
you, because it is the last and highest generalization from 
them all. Science in all its branches is, as it were, the ricli 
and variegated tapestry which is woven upon this common 
ground ; Poetry in its widest scn.se, and all its many kinds 
and divisions, is but the practical form of a portion of this 
philosophy ; mankind in the grand and melancholy review 
of History arc but performing its evolutions; and in the 
private experience of mere individual life, every action rs 
an experiment, every practical rule a tacit theorem in the 
same universal science of the soul. I have now, therefore, 
described to you the philosophy of the mind "under a 
purely inductive aspect; that view under which it takes 
its place with lofty humility as the first, of physical 
sciences, but still a physical science, above all others in the 
extent of its conclusions, agreeing with all in its method of 
obtaining and employing them. 

But, Gentlemen, I .should not be acting with the sin¬ 
cerity which forms an important article in those ethics of 
philosophical inquiry to which I have already alluded, if I 
did not confc.ss it as my opinion that the philosophy which 
is now and in these countries usually designated by the 
title of the Philosophy of Mind, has, when rightly consi¬ 
dered, a scope beyond the inductive inquiry of contingent 
truth ; and that even when I ventured to describe it fo you 
as the grand and final classification of all the varieties of 
all the sciences, being to them W'hat they are to nature,— 
as the physics to w'hich experimental science was itself an 
experiment, geometry a fact, and algebra another fact,— 
as including the “ axiomata maxime generalia ” of which 
the Paradise Lost might be a poetical instance, the age of 
chivalry a historical,—even in these representations I had 
not exliausted the claims and offices of philosophy. There 
is, Gentlemen, a region which lies beyond the scope of the 
popular metaphysic of our age and country, a region upon 
which the heavy clouds of the scholastic and mystical 
theology have indeed long been suffered to rest, and whose 
substantial existence, confounded to the common eye Vith 
the mists that encompassed it, has at last been almost 
rejected in rejecting them, I refer to that profound, per¬ 
haps abstruse, certainly most important department of 
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speculation, which is devoted to investigating the objective lect. 

reality of our knowledge, and the inferences as to real and_ 

independent existences which can be concluded from the 
constitution and principles of our intellectual being. Such 
a branch of study—the second great division of the system 
of metaphysical inquiry which I propose to you—would o/mnteri*t 
include as its chief subjects those important topics, thc*"{>rr’ 
independent reality of material substance, the reality and - 
•^lue of abstract truth, the absolute nature of time and 
space, and, above all, the real eternal and necessary exist- rfcod. 
ence and attributes of that great animjiting principle of all 
things which antiquity, by a noble and just analogy, en¬ 
titled the soul of the universe, and whom it is given us— 
while by the force of irresistible convictions of His Deity 
we can place Him on the throne of the universe,—^by the 
revelation of His assumed Humanity, to welcome to the 
almost nobler throne of the heart. All these considerations 
are of the kind which have been termed a priori reason- 
ings, tltat is, reasonings which conclude the reality of 
certain existences from notions and convictions shewn to 
be inseparat^Je from our intellectual nature, as distinguished 
from conclusions obtained by the aid of experience and 
analogy. Whether the human reason is competent to 
effect this vast and momentous transit from relative and 
subjective classification to objective and absolute reality, (Vu/w*./- 
has in all ages been a matter of disputation. Researches fil'i 
of this kind, prosecuted indeed with very various success, /■"f-Vi'O’ 
and sometimes pursued into the boundless forests of in- flr'iical 
tricate verbal distinctions with a very deplorable waste of 
industry, formed the great theme of metaphysical science 
almost until the age of Descartes, who was himself one of 
the most enlightened cultivators of this region of specula¬ 
tion. The scholastic metaphysicians, however, on whom 
the yoke of an external authority pressed heavily, and 
who, set in the close harness of ecclesia.stical dogmas, were 
too laboriously employed dragging the ponderous chariot- 
of the church in triumph to have opportunity for c.xulting 
in the wide champaign of speculation—^were scarcely ever 
attracted to the profound logical questions that this branch 
of knowledge involves. Occasional scepticism, the great 
stimulant of philosophical activity, w'as either too feeble to 
rouse them to examine the basis of their enormous fabrics 
of ontological science, or was consumed in skirmishing 
among the intricacies of its outer fortifications. The great 
qiitstion—perpetually recurring to the few who think in 
metaphysics—whether reason can directly recognize the' 
absolute, is, so far as I have ever seen, untouched in their 
writings. At this time the triumphs of the inductive 
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physics seem in these countries to have destroyed the taste 
.for such inquiries, and when contemplated in the clear, 
piercing, and brilliant light of positive discovery, the dim 
shadows of ontology, if seen at all, seem only the gaunt 
and ghastly spectres of a departed philosophy, phantoms 
which haunted the midnight of science., and, lingering 
through its early dawn, have not even yet wholly vanished 
before its growing splendours. The majority of the chief 
authorities of our country in later times not only neglect 
this high metaphysic of absolute truth, but deny its legiti¬ 
mate existence. Dr Hartley only approached, Mr Hume 
disbelieved. Dr Reid doubted, Mr Stewart reiterated his 
doubts, and Dr Diown—the genius and spirit of whose 
philosophy is that of Hume, with the negligent morning- 
gown of Hume exchanged for a gorgeous and spangled 
court-dress—denies the possibility of a priori deduction aS 
applied to the Deity, reduces the knowledge of mind as 
a substance to the evidence of memory, traces the know¬ 
ledge of matter to such an application of the l-Iumian 
theory of physical sequences as I conceive contradicts 
the theory itself by still supposing a principle beyond 
it, and discourages all researches of real existence raA 
contained in direct experience and the law of the belief 
of similarity of future to past, by constantly affirming 
that every form of knowledge must be relative to the 
knowing mind,—a certain truth indeed within its proper 
limits, but one which still leaves open the further question, 
whether there may not be principles in the mind, forms of 
our intellectual consciousness, which, though, considered as 
a portion of consciousne.ss, they be relative and personal, 
yet, considered in themselves, are the all-sufficing proofs of 
independent irrelative existences. Whether there be not 
absolute apprehension of absolute natures, as well as rela¬ 
tive belief of relative truths : whether, by a process wholly 
indescribable because altogether unique, the “pure Rea.son” 
(to adopt a phrase that marks an epoch in philosophical 
history) does not assert its own incommunicable privileges 
as a revelation from the reason of the universe to man, and 
not as a projection of man upon the universe, a revelation 
present to all, appropriated by none, and bearing with it 
essentially a character of objective, independent, and ab¬ 
solute. It is with a view' to this identity of the absolute 
reason in all minds, that the sublimest of the I.atin fathers 
as well as one of the loftiest of philosophical speculatists 
(St Augustine) has spoken so constantly of the “ Intus** in 
domicilio cogitationis, nec Hebrsa, nec Graeca, nec Latttia, 
nec Barbara veritas.” {Confess. Ii. 13.) But need I recur 
to the authority of that incomparable person for proofs of 
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the depth of that conviction of all patient uncorrupted lect. 
thinkers,—that our perceptions of Truth descend upon us 
from on high, and that our reason is the faint but faithful 
shadow of the reason of God ? What do you suppose oV*'* rt- 
gave permanence or power to the mystical numbers 
Pythagoras and the realized ideas of Plato ? What secret "* 
influence taught one of the subtlest of modern minds his Pythagt,. 
vision of all things in God, or so long supported the 
idealism of the followers of Descartes ? Never be induced 
A believe, Gentlemen, by any dexterity of sleight or sar- 
casm, that such diviners of truth as these, if they did go cartel/' 
astray, went astray with a folly, which, if you believe the 
vulgar representations of their views, was truly grosser 
than the hallucinations of lunacy. Those who honour me ttw priu. 
with their attention will hear, I avow it, a very different . 
species of criticism. I would gladly teach you to prefer lal cri- 
contemplating the truth that gave such systems their still 
undestroyed charm, to resting in the errors that disfigured 
and enfeebled them, I would willingly lead you to a 
reverence for the leaders of our human reason, even when, 
misled by the double fascinations of imagination and 
emotion, thej^ sometimes rather wished a theory than esta¬ 
blished it. While you sternly discountenance the result of 
error, accustom yourselves, by tracing out its origin, to 
disintricatc the germ of truth it invested; refute incom¬ 
plete views not by rejecting but by completing them ; and 
remember that even when, by too fondly worshipping 
a partial vision of truth, great thinkers have erred, a cer¬ 
tain modified admiration is due to those very errors which 
flow from an excess of intellectual elevation. It is a 
feeling of this kind which, in despite of logical reclania- 
tionsi* will ever give an echo in exalted minds to the 
celebrated declaration of Cicero, that even an error shared 
with Plato was better than the truth of others. In the 
particular instance before us, the hypotheses of Plato, 
Augustine, Norris, Cudworth, Malebranche, and the rest, • 
seem to me to have all been the sensible or imaginative 
forms of real truth. The inseparable conviction that reason 
is in its essential nature irrelative, that “ states of mind" 
and “modifications of thought,” and the rest of the voca¬ 
bulary of the popular philosophers of the day, will never 
exhaust the mighty mysteries of absolute truth which the 
mind directly contemplates when it recognizes the necessity 
of causes and substances, and a first cause and a first 
substance—^the conviction, often undefined but always pre-, 
sen*, that to know by the reason is to know in the God ' 
who is Himself the reason of the universe—^this waa the 
one great basis of all these various structures of philoso- 
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phical system, which, however fantastic in their architec- 
_ ture, were none of them unsolid in their foundation. 

But to enter into any actual discussion of this great 
question would now be premature. I confess, and with 
the sincere humility which becomes me in differing from 
my first masters in these studies, that my apprehension of 
the importance of the science of Real Existence, as a 
legitimate branch of metaphysical s[x;culaticn, which was 
among the earliest convictions of my mind, has not di¬ 
minished with its growth. Nor has my anxiety to sdi 
these profound questions established and elucidated been 
overcome even by the repulsive obscurity of the small 
portion which I have been able to penetrate of those 
antagonists of Kant, who, since the death of that great 
man, and during the latter section of his life, have been 
mainly engaged in discussing them ; or by the seductive 
popularity, grace, and brilliancy of those very opposite 
teachers, \\ho, by a prejudice not perhaps altogether to be 
regretted, reject every species of investigation wlv'ch can¬ 
not be reduced to the forms of the Baconian logic, and 
tolerate no metaphysical science but that which our ad¬ 
mirable Scottish cotemporaries have denominated the 
Inductive Philosophy of the human mind. 

And, Gentlemen, while 1 have just now vindicated to 
the metaphysical philosophy a class of investigations to 
which there is no analogy in any inductive science what¬ 
ever, w'hile I contend that we impair the majesty of the 
First Philosophy when we confine it to the rich but re¬ 
stricted field which the authors to whom I have last 
alluded were content to cultivate and adorn, I trust that 
from the manner in which I depicted the former (or psy¬ 
chological) division of our subject, you will acquit me of 
any weak or presumptuous purpose of disjsaraging the 
philosophy of induction. I am not worthy to praise it as 
it should be praised ; yet even I can contemplate with 
astonishment its conquests, vast, various, and secure ; that 
invincible caution with which it has progressively mastered 
territories of truth so long abandoned to a dogmatism 
that had subjugated everything to its authority but Nature 
herself ; and with which, by substituting unwearied vigilance 
in this great warfare for the rash and rapid errors of the 
former tactique, this slow but triumphant method, like 
P'abius of old, “ cunctando restituit rem.” These are avowals 
almost superfluous in the countryman of Boyle, speaking 
the language of Newton. • 

I shall close this subject with some observations wlsich, 
as not demanding much previous reflection, may fittingly 
be introduced in this early part of our discussions, 
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The first is this ; that you may discover in the twofold lect. 

distribution of Universal Metaphysics into the Philosophy__ 

of the Mind properly so called, and the Science of Real Kflatien i>f 
Existence, an analogy, not unworthy of notice, to the 
corresponding resolution of the complex Science of Physics 
into the departments of observation or experiment, and 
of mathematical deduction. In pure psychology, as in 
experimental science, we abstract in order to classify; in 
ontology, as in mathematics, \vc abstract in order to appre¬ 
hend the necessary relations of our abstractions. Tlie one 
is the reproduction of consciousness under the form of 
system; its aim is to transform it by successive simplifica¬ 
tions from a confused aggregate of mental states into a 
definite catalogue of functions ; as it were, to take asunder 
the many-coloured web of experience and lay the un¬ 
ravelled threads in bundles according to their colours and 
. shades of colours, the whole web being still present, but 
the whole under a new form and collocation. But if we 
retain the whole, we retain nothing more; psychology is 
never wider than the consciousness it reconstructs. If it be 
the object of the science to be “the whole truth,” it is 
equally its object to be “nothing but the truth.” In all 
this its identity of aim and method with the material 
sciences of observation is obvious ; and has been illustrated 
in a thousand forms by authors with whom I may presume 
my academical hearers sufficiently acquainted. The other 
division, having duly received this .strict and methodized 
report from reflection of the entire contents of the con¬ 
sciousness, proceeds by the instrumentality of reason to 
hold judgment upon reason itself, to examine the scope 
and value of this rich inventory of knowledge, and to 
deterftiine its relation to the eternal realities of absolute 
nature. The similarity of this species of inquiry (1 no 
longer say its “ identity,” for the relation here detected, of 
the relative to the absolute, is purely sui generis), the re¬ 
semblance to the mathematical sciences consists in this, 
that in both we search for relations not only fixed in fact 
but necessary in essence, which we not merely believe will, 
but know must, exist. 

If these views be correct, it may naturally be expected Psyckc. 
that as the busy experimenter, a Priestley or a Boyle, is 
seldom the profound mathematician, so the devoted 
chologist will not generally be deeply interested in those 
high speculations which contemplate the relation of reason 
to tfhe universe. And this parallelism is verified in the 
history of philosophy. You do not look for a theory of 
association from Spinoza or Schelling. Again, it may be is mertf0. 
expected that these divisions of metaphysical speculation 
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should correspond with their physical counterparts in their 
relative popularity with the mass of thinking men; and 
that the same preference which the variety and activity 
of the chemical discoverer obtains above the abstractions 
of the pure mathematician, should also belong to the 
inductive inquiry of consciousness, as compared with the 
absorbed and remote investigations of the source, scope 
and authority of reason. 

A third scholium is this ;—that as mathematics take 
their first rise out of abstractions from physical experience', 
so the ultimate researches of ontology may be observed 
to originate in at least a partial pre-existent psychologyji^ 
and we may perceive—what we might have conjectured— 
that reason is not weighed in the balance until some pre¬ 
vious attempt has been made to ascertain its shape and 
dimensions. The actual position of German philosophy—r 
the great theatre of this mode of speculation—will very 
definitely illustrate this observation, which I introduce not 
as an isolated fact, but as a principle of meth(yl. The 
existing German schools owe tlicir historical origin to the 
appearance of the Critique of the Pure Reason, in 1781. 
What w'as the origin of that performance, which even its 
despisers (who, I believe, are in this country much more 
numerous than its readers) must allow to have achieved an 
epoch in the history of the mind, if not by its merits, at 
lea.st by its influence.^ Gentlemen, the Critique was in 
reality the genuine descendant of the early Scottish school 
of Reid, which was itself traceable to the alternate coinci¬ 
dences and controversies of the ultra-Lockians with the 
last brilliant remnants of the Cartesian spiritualism. Now 
the labours of Kant were themselves an effort—though 
certainly a cautious and measured effort—at vindicating 
the authority of reason in relation to the world it inter¬ 
prets ; and so far as they were such they arose out of a 
previous p.sychological system, the system of Kant himself, 
as it grew into its enormous proportions out of his own 
slow and laborious classifications- of the categories of 
reason. But the many who believe that the great pro¬ 
fessor of Konigsberg betrayed the cause of human reason, 
will oblige me to pass to a late period. Pause then upon 
the daring edifices of Fichte and Schell ing, and examine 
if the principle does not hold, that ontological systems are 
chronologically subsequent to philosophies of mind. These 
systems—at least the systems of Schelling and his fol¬ 
lowers—suppose the Kantism they oppose; that is tjiey, 
for the most part, admit the logical analyses of 
while they despise ^e timidity of his restricted conclusions; 
that is, their ontology, be it sound or visionary, is built 
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upon a pre-conceded analysis of the intellectual powers 
and laws; and from an antecedent fonnal logic originates 
that mbstcuitial or essential logic which directs its efforts 
to give to the reason itself an immediate contemplation of 
absolute objective being. Gentlemen, I do not now ven¬ 
ture to decide—perhaps, under the circumstances of the 
case, I owe an apology for at present canvassing, at such 
length, the general legitimacy, or the processes, or the 
successes, of these efforts. They form a branch of meta¬ 
physical investigation of which the very phraseology is 
probably novel to many of you ; and which has been (as 
I have already remarked) almost wholly neglected by ^7/;* 
most influential guides in later times. I may however add 
that I have for my own juirt derived little satisfaction 
from the bold solution offered by the most famous of our 
German contemporaries—the Plotinus of this age—for the 
great problem of reason, and that 1 must agree with that 
cold bu^ just decision of Dugald Stewart with which the 
great Scottish psychologist frowns from his presence that 
monster unacknowledged by consciousness, the "intellec¬ 
tual contemplation*,’’ of Schelling, renewed by the master 
of the P'rcnch eclectic school under the title of a "pure 
apperception yet I cannot consent to relinquish the vast 
inquiry, and I still believe that a middle course (something 
like that which, as far as I can collect from very imperfect 
‘sources of information, has been adopted by Bouterwek*) 
may be found, which shall establish the internal independ; 
ence of reason, in some sense its essential “objectivity,” 

* \Anschauung. {IntellectueUc as dLstingiiished from sinttliche). Sdielling 

thus describes the difference between his own use of this term, and that of his 
mure Autious predecessor: "Kant Ricng davon aus: das Krsle in unsercr 
Erkcnnluiss scy die Anschauung. Daraus entstand gar bald der Satz: An- 
sebauung sey die nierlrigstc Stufe der Erkenntniss.” '‘Aber," rejoins Schelling, 
“sie ist das llochste im mensehlidicn (Tciste, dasjenige, wovon alle unsere 
fibrigen Erkeniitnisse erst iiircn Wcrtli und ihre Reuitiit boigen.” And else¬ 
where : “ Uns wohnt ein geheimes, wunderbarcs Vermbgcn bei, uns aus dem 
Wechsel der Zeit in unser Innerstes, von allem, was von aussenher hinzukam, 
entkleixletes Sclbst zurttckzuziehcn, und da untcr der Form der Unwandclbar- 
keit das Fudge in uns anzuschauen. Diese Ansclianung ist die innerste eigenste 
Erfahrung, von wclcher allein alles abliiingt, was wdr von einer ubersinnTichen 
Welt wisssn und glauben. Diese Anscbaiiung zuerst iiberzeugt uns, da^s 
iigend etwas im eigcntlichen Sinne ist, wiihrend alles iibrige nur erschein*, 
woraufwir jenes Wort ihiertragen" Schelling’s Philosophisfhe Sekrtflen, pp. 
165,208. Compare Plato, TAaei.ip. 185, K. ^Uterai rd fiiy avrli Si avr^t ^ ifvxn 
dritTKoreip, rd Si Sid ruh roG aofUiTos Sundfituv —'AXXxi ^Mb^eral ye — 

Iloripue ovv rlGip rijt' ovfflaw; — ’Eyti/th iSv ovn^ ^ ica 9 ' uir'iiedwepiyeTeu. 

Also the context from p. 184, c. Ed.] 

• JBetter known as the historian of Modem Poetry and Eloquence: a 
popular and eluant zather than profound writer. His philosophical reputation, 
whicH is pf a secondary order, is said to rest on his Apodeikttc, and his Hand~ 
book of the PhiiosophUal Sciences (1830). Bouterwek was first a Kantian, but 
afterwards adopted the views of Jacobi. In his Introduction to the Philosophy 
of the Naiurul Sciences he reasserts the Pli5'sical iwinciplcs of Aristotle. Ed.] 
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LECT. and direct apprehension of absolute truth. But this is 
matter for future consideration, and whichever way your 
opinion inclines, you will at least admit that the subject 
deserves the honour of inquiry. I must remind you, how¬ 
ever, for fear of misconstruction, that the force and cogency 
of all demonstrations of existence, as demonstrations, will 
remain unaltered, whether you assign them an absolute 
reality or only a relative and inferential truth. 

On the whole, you will, I trust, agree with me as to 
the object of these latter remarks, that we shall best 
pursue that method which has been pointed out by the 
progressive developments of the human mind, and in our 
discussions in this place postpone these speculations of 
the higher logic until we shall have examined with some 
care the actual furniture of the human mind. 

Here then we pause for the present, and, bound by 
the strict ncce.ssitics of method, defer to a future period 
our conceptions as to that world 

“To us invisible, or dimly seen,” 

which lies beyond our consciousness, and of which the 
pure reason reveals only the bare existence and the primary 
attributes. On our next day we shall again return to the 
mind itself, and to the humbler, but perhaps safer, philo¬ 
sophy which classes its varieties,—a restricted .stibject, 
perhaps, if compared with the fonner, yet how vast if it be 
remembered to include every form of thought, knowledge 
and feeling! Leaving that mighty sphere of essential 
reality for our daily and less ambiguous region of ex¬ 
perience, I might tell you with Milton, 

“Half yet remains unsung, but naiTOWcr bound 
'Wirhin the visible diurnal sphere ; 

Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole. 

More sale 1 sing.”. 

On our next day of meeting, then,—after briefly summing, 
and more explicitly enforcing, the views which in a merely 
suggestive form 1 have adduced to-day,—I will attempt 
to sketch for you some of the various aspects under which 
the philosophy of which we have now gained the general 
idea, has been contemplated in various periods of the 
W'orld’s histoi)'. Tltii task (a natural completion of our 
present topic) 1 shall hope at least partially to accomplish, 
in citing and illustrating some of the numerous titles by 
which it has been designated—as “Wisdom,” “ Philosoj^y,” 
Metaphysics,” and the rest. As I am not aware or this 
information having been anywhere reduced to an available 
form, such a discussion w’iil serve the great object which 
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I still propose in these discourses;—that of constantly 
making them a stimulant and supplement to your own 
independent researches. And, at all events, these con¬ 
siderations, historical and philological, will possess the 
popular merit of being less abstruse and obscure than the 
subject which occupied the latter half of this lecture can 
ever admit of being. 
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LECTURE III. 


Gentlemen, 

In my last address to you, I completed the 
. first great division of the general subject of Philosophy. 

I endeavoured to explain to you that I was disposed to 
divide it in direct reference to the objects of its considera¬ 
tion, that is to say, according as these objects were simple 
phenomena, or the-great realities deducible from the ex¬ 
istence of these phenomena: according, therefore, as its 
method was inductive or speculative, enumerating the facts 
of consciousness, or investigating existences riot cognizable 
by, but involved in, that consciousness. The one division 
of the science, for example, resolves the whole internal 
experience into a few faculties (or ultimate modes of con- 
sciousnes.s); it reduces all the known varieties of mental 
posture into phenomena of sensation, phenomena of intel¬ 
lect, phenomena of sentiment, phenomena of volition. The 
other, basing itself upon the “return” handed in by this 
analytical inquiiy, and detecting in the phenomena it 
contains, or some of them, certain characters that involve 
realities beyond the scope of immediate consciousness, 
finds in the laws of the human reason—speculative and 
practical— sl revelation of the absolute laws of the universe, 
and more especially the involved certainty of that Su¬ 
preme causative and reasonable nature, who is the Law of 
Laws, and the depositor in the human mind.of those prin- ,, 
ciplcs of truth which we po.ssess as the testimonial and*^' 
manifestation of liis all-containing and all-disposing exist¬ 
ence. “Cogito ergo sum” was the well-known postulate 
of Descartes; to those who can reflect, “ Cogito, ergo Deus 
est,” will not appear a less cogent conclusion. 

I acknowledged that in this distribution I had departed 
from the philosophical chait designed by our most popular 
authorities. To enter into any defence of such a course 
would be at present misplaced; the event will vind<xate 
it, or nothing can; and I am not sorry to defer as long 
as possible a trial where success alone can justify revolt. 
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I might indeed produce countervailing authorities; but lect. 
that I do not wish to occupy your time with a conflict of - 
names where reason only should decide. 

1 ought to observe, however, that when I term these Psyek^ 
departments the Philosophy of the Mind, and the Philo- 
sophy of Real Existence,—or, to use the compendious 
Greek forms, Psychology and Ontology,—I employ this 
latter term in a sense considerably different from that 
yhich was so long consecrated by scholastic usage. The OmMop> 
ontolt^ of the schools (hoivever we may adopt Leibnitz’s* menV^rl- 
well-known remark as to the general merits of these dis--^'"**'’ 
putants) was unquestionably a very misguided and un¬ 
profitable branch of speculation. The reason is obvious,— 
they disjoined it too much from the anatomy of the mind 
itself, and consequently suffered this most sublime and 
interesting inquiry to lose itself in a wilderness of words. 

The same reason will account for the fact which I noticed 
in my last lecture,—that they omitted altogether, or almost 
altogether, the logical question, how far absolute truths 
and real existences can be concluded from mental states 
that at first,appear to be wholly relative and subjective. 

Now in the investigation which I would propose to you 
under the title of Ontology, these inquiries would form, as 
assuredly they ought to form, a principal article of dis¬ 
cussion. And thus the rational ontology of this school, 
instead of being "scientia maxime universalis circa ens, 
ej usque proprietates genericas, seu circa genericas rerum 
notiones quibus singulares comprehenduntur occupata,” 
would form for the most part an important department of 
nniverjial logic. “Logic,'” Gentlemen, is the science of 
those relations which constitute human knowledge. (Asz^^*«<f 
an “ art ” its definition flows from this, exactly as the idea “^anaH. 
of any art from its correlative science; it is the practical 
application of the truths which the science discloses.) 
Scientific or Theoretic Logic may therefore be said to 
consist of two departments, whicli, though I dislike insti- ■ 
tuting new titles, might perhaps be conveniently styled 
formal and substantial Logic: the former being the Logic and sub- 
which analyses the reason as it evolves itself in the forma- 
tion of knowledge, and thus a portion of general psy¬ 
chology; the latter, the investigation of the connexion 

* [Amoi^ the Schoolmen, Leibnitz was most influenced by Tlomas of 
Aquinuin, though, in conformity with the spirit of the age, he rejected his 
KeaUsm. See Ritter Geschkhte d. Philos, Xll. p. 65, and the references, to 
whic^ may be added the following: Ncc vereor dicere Scholasticos vetus- ' 
tiores nonnullis hodiernis et acumine et soliditate, et modestia, et ab inutililnis 
quastionibiis circumspectiore abstinentia longe prsestare .—De Siih Niwtii, 
c- 97. Eu.J 
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LECT. between the relations formed by the mind and the reality 
of things, and thus constituting a principal part of the 
speculation, which for brevity I have included under the 
/w title of Ontology. A more extended use of this word, 
which has been sometimes adopted, I notice to exclude. 
It is that in which, all human science being considered as 
the science of what is or what ought to be^ the former 
branch is designated as “ontology.” This employment 
of the term has the weight (whatever that may be) of 
Lord Brougham's authority. There seems however to be 
no great advantage gained by disturbing established 
nomenclature in order to convey the old distinction of 
physical and ethical knowledge. The Science of Onto¬ 
logy, therefore, as I would define and distinguish it, 
comprehends investigations of eveiy real existence either 
beyond the sphere of the present world, or in any otheir 
way incapable of being the direct object of consciousness, 
which can be deduced immediately from the possession of 
certain feelings or principles and faculties by the human 
soul. 

ohjectiM It may be asked, why adopt this long ,and mystical 
*0/^uurm Greek term to express a class of inquiries which you seem 
auiviered. coHsidcred as a portion—an exalted 

portion doubtless, but still a portion—of Logical Science 
Because though we arrive at them through conclusions of 
the conscious reason, and therefore through the path of 
Logical Science, and though the legitimacy of this transit 
from consciousness to absolute truth may be a fundamental 
question in the inquiry, yet the entire inquiry swells 
beyond the limits of that substantial or higher logic of 
which I spoke. It does so, first, because though jt be 
within the competency of logic to establish the connexion 
Ontohgy of the phenomenal with the real, yet it is not accurately 
/if /rupi/ice within the compass of logic to discuss the real existence 
1/itself. The higher logic and the higher physics differ in 
short as the common Ir^ic of physical inquiry from the 
subject of that inquiry. Secondly, and chiefly, because 
the science of logic is the theory of the relations that con¬ 
stitute knowledge, and the deductions of which we are now 
speaking are capable of being raised upon other portions of 
pfv^td our nature besides the purely intellectual. This is a con- 
sideration of importance; and may perhaps evince that the 
Mtoiogy, science of Real Existence is capable of an extension be¬ 
yond what is conceived by its most devoted cultivators in 
our age. The innovation. Gentlemen, requires your incJul- 
gence; yet I will dare to claim your attention. It^is a 
general principle that the human mind, in all its aspects 
equally, supposes some corresponding counterpart of posi- 
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tive reality. The idea is of immense compass and import* lect. 
ance. Regard the intellectual part: it concludes a “ suffi- 
dent reason” for all things, and a final sufficient reason. Ontohsyoj 
which by irrefragable proof gives us the Divine Intellect. 

Regard the voluntary part (in combination with the reason): ^/volition, 
it claims a source of existence to all things, and finally a 
mightier source of existence than can be supplied by any 
secondary ancestry, and thus through the principle of caus- 
:dity (a principle of reason developed by the experience of 
the will) learns directly to rest in a first and Divine will. 

On this point a considerable number of reasoners, who 
admit the cogency of ontological reasoning in general, 
pause. But can we no further clear away the dust of 
sense, and expose the mirror which contains the full image 
of God in the soul of man.? Regard the moral nature Kiiofttumo- 
this same mind; remembering tliat every original capa- 
bility of the mind is equally liable to the supervening 
influences of cultivation, or neglect, or perversion, but that 
to be difly estimated it should be regarded in the state of 
cultivation, carefully considering that the "cultivation" of 
which I speaje is not to add to the capability, but simply 
to give it brightness and prominence. Just as we jp%e 
the true purposes and beneficial tendencies of the earth, 
neither by the barren wilderness which neglect has pro¬ 
duced, nor by the wild unprofitable vegetation of a field of 
weeds, but by the result which is evolved from the appli¬ 
cation of reason to the native capabilities of the soil. 
Contemplate then the moral nature, and may it not be 
shewn that the inherent.sense of right and wrong, when 
brought into its full development by the high culture of 
education and reflection (not to speak of any higher 
influences), does truly establish the real existence of some 
superior nature—no longer Creator, but Judge—which by 
its own essential constitution necessarily acts by the prin¬ 
ciple thus deposited in the human mind as the perpetual 
testimony of the existence and agency of such a being? , 
Hither also some few of our English and foreign guides 
have ventured to advance. They have granted that a 
Divine Judge may be inferred in the same manner as we 
have inferri^ a Divine Intellect and a Divine Will. But, 
Gentlemen, man does not merely reason and will,—and 
by the inevitable force of an instinctive deduction regard 
his reason and will as the counterparts of a Final Reason 
and Will;—nor does he merely recognize the distinctions 
of lustice and injustice, and recognize them through the 
deiftest mists of passion and prejudice, which, like every other 
atmosphere, distort the direction of the light rather than 
destroy it: he also, by as real a susceptibility of his original 
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constitution, feels all the variety of passions and emotions. 
. Shall 1 advance, Gentlemen, or will you dread the vulgar 
charge of mysticism when you accompany me in proclaim¬ 
ing that there is for this portion of ^e human spirit like¬ 
wise a real and permanent object correspondent; in short, 
that there is an “ontology” of the emotions, whose aim is 
to demonstrate that they also demand and attest a scene 
beyond the present, and an object such as no modification 
of passing consciousness can supply ? that by an invincible 
conviction each desiring heart may be made to feel the 
truth which each reflective intellect can prove ? Thus it is 
that man’s entire nature may be made to display the tes¬ 
timony of a God, and the prophecy of a future world I and 
that such proofs and speculations belong immediately to 
the science termed Ontology you will not deny, if you 
remember that 1 have already defined it as that sciend^ 
which undertakes to shew what inferences as to real exist¬ 
ences, not capable of being in this world direct objects of 
consciousness, can be deduced immediately from tJie exist¬ 
ence of certain states and functions of the human mind. 
I have introduced the qualifying term “immediately," in 
order to discriminate these conclusions from {he multitude 
of inferences as to past and future existences which arc 
attainable by mere analogy; and 1 have stated that the 
existences deduced by these ontological reasonings are not 
“ capable of becoming direct objects of consciousness in 
our present state,” in order to di.stinguish these convictions 
from those which principles equally immediate produce 
relative to things not present; for instance, the veracity of 
memory, and of that law of our mind wliich gives to the 
future a certainty not inferior in degree (though only con¬ 
ditional in kind) to that which the faculty of memoiy be¬ 
stows upon the past: the law, namely, which compels our 
belief in the stability of nature, that is, to express plainly 
a matter which has often been made, perhaps, needlessly 
mysterious, the law which obliges us to believe that the 
same continues the same, and the relations of all things 
continue unaltered in whatever part of time or space they 
be considered. From such conclusions as these of memory, 
or of the constancy of nature, the reasonings which I have 
been considering at such length, are discriminated, then, in 
this respect, that the latter are not capable, as are the 
former, of being themselves, at least in the present scheme 
of our nature, portions of our immediate consciousness, 
whether past or future. This however does not imthe 
slightest degree invalidate the certainty with which—break¬ 
ing the bonds of that present scheme—^the reason of man 
perceives beyond itself an universal reason, beyond the will 
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an universal cause, beyond the moral faculty a principle of lf.ct. 
universal right, beyond the affections a scene adequate to. 
their expansion and an object adequate to their concen¬ 
tration. We do no justice to the primal elements of our 
human nature when we deny a place in our philosophical 
systems to these vast and assured conclusions; nor is it 
fitting that these majestic convictions—the topics with 
'which poetry adorns her pages and oratory animates her 
thousands,—should be suffered to stray through the world, 
without being at length claimed and reduced into the fold 
of a strict and scientific method. They teach us that we 
are not only formed for eternity, but actually living in 
eternity; that our nature may well bear the shock of a 
“ change" which is in truth no change; and that much 
which is yet to be known by experience is now known by 
inference. We see indeed “through a glass darkly;" but 
remember that though the dimness of a glass may cloud 
the rich colouring and the perfect beauty of an object, it 
does not hide or alter one inch of the general outline. 

Gentlemen, the science which I have thus distinguished Different 
into its two great departments, of relativ'c phenomena and 
absolute existences, which in the former view we have con- 
sidered as a purely inductive philosophy, like all its bre¬ 
thren (though more exalted in its scope than any), pati¬ 
ently observing and constantly classifying—the pri^c lying 
here for him who has the keenest eyes to detect and disen¬ 
tangle from all the variety of complex thought, those cir¬ 
cumstances of generic identity which form a basis for clas¬ 
sification, which, again, in the latter aspect we have seen 
interrogating the functions and principles thus established, 
and Hiscovering involved in them a true objective world 
presided over by a mighty Spirit, who, in making our 
minds the mirror of his own, has enabled us in gazing on 
the mirror to refer the reflection to the reality:—this great 
science, as it has been in most ages of the world cultivated 
under some form or other, so it has received a great variety 
of titles, many of which are still almost indiscriminately 
applied to it, and some have nearly or altogether perished 
with the peculiar views which produced them. A slight con¬ 
sideration of these designations is not only recommended 
by respect for antiquity, and by the natural progress of the 
subject, which has now brought us to a point where we can 
afford to pause, but will also, if I mistake not, be found of 
considerable advantage in illustrating its general nature. 

A llifference of names for (apparently) the same notion 
will usually be found to correspond to a difference^ of 
aspect under which it has been viewed; and in studying 
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progress of the human mind you will often find that an 
.explanation of terms might be made to amount to 
history of philosophy. 

early period in the annals of knowledge, when 
" its compass was so limited as to admit of being easily 
comprised within a single head, the general appellation of 
" wisdom," or its equivalents, was applied to it all; and it 
is in this comprehensive sense that the term v/as attributed 
to the earliest Greek sages, to the Egyptian and Oriental 
teachers of knowledge, and among them to that illustrious 
monarch whose name even in fable is still the talisman of 
the East, and whose title of Wise seems to have included 
not merely the “ understanding heart to judge the people,” 
but also a large proportion of learning derived from purely 
physical observation. It appears, however, to be certain 
that Uie “wisdom” of primitive Greece was principally o£ 
a moral and political character; and the definition of 
Horace which refers the doctrine of that period to legisla¬ 
tive prudence, and the regulation of civil life, is probably a 
correct historical depiction: 

Fuit hxc sapientia quondam i 

Fublica privaLis .seccnicre, sacra profanis, 

Concubitu proliibcre vago, dare jura maritis, 

Oppida moliri, leges incidere ligno. 

From this prominently moral aspect of that universal 
learning which was then entitled wisdom, you can easily 
understand the subsequent process by which the same title 
became appropriated to all investigations of the nature of 
the mind and of those laws of duty which, collected from 
the mind itself, arc elevated by reflection into rules of 
conduct to control that mind from which they originate. 
Omitting for the present the investigation of the kiildred 
appellation in the time of Aristotle I find the 

term, if not more restricted, certainly more speculative in 
its import. With him wisdom (ij irot^id) is the investigation 
of the first elements and causes of things, including. The 
Good and the reason of things, among these causes: in 
his own concise words—Set avr^v (rrjif ao^iav, sc.) rwv 
TTpdTfov dp-)(top Kol alTirav elvai BetopryTiKi^v^ xal yap ToyaObv 
xal TO ot ivexa rmv alrmv iariv. {Metaph. I. 2.) As the 
philosophy of Greece advanced, the Stoics, whose views, 
as far as they were novel or influential, were principally of 
an ethical character, again appropriated the phrase to the 
conduct of life ; and their “ wise man" whom Horace has 
so shrewdly satirized, and whom Epictetus has so sub¬ 
limely depicted, was independent of all merely scientific 
learning but that which taught him the general principles 
of that universal system with which it was his duty to link 
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his destinies. The passive fatalism of the Stoic, however, hF.cT. 
passed away, leaving upon the high-road of that history of — 
the soul, which one day will so far outweigh the pr)or 
chronology of empires, a mighty monument, not indeed of 
the wonders which the unassisted human mind can attain, 
but (what is scarcely less important) of all which it is 
competent to conceive and desire. In the subsequent use 
of the same word by the inspired writers of the New Tes¬ 
tament, though we may observe an occasional reference to 
the merely sectarian and scholastic usage (as where it is 
said that “the world by wisdom knew not God”), yet the 
direct and chosen import is wholly moral and practical, as 
in the singularly beautiful description which St James 
gives of what he terms the wisdom from above, and which, 
as you all doubtless are aware, is wholly composed of its 
irlduences and operations upon the heart and affections. 

In modern times, however, this term, “completing the 
cycle of its history,” seems to have reverted back to some¬ 
thing not very unlike its original signification among the 
gnomics of Greece ; and no one expects in the Traits de 
Sagesse of Charron, and still less in the conversational use 
of the word among ourselves, anything more, or less, 
than the direction of high intellectual power by high 
moral principle. 

I may remark in passing, as a fact for those who cul¬ 
tivate that most curious and interesting branch of inquiry, 
the history of Words, that both the Greek and Latin forms 
of this important term have suffered an almost equal degra¬ 
dation in our English usage; the Greek form being, with 
perhaps one technical exception*, only represented by “ so¬ 
phist e and its derivatives, and the Latin form “ sapience,” 
“sapient," &c. being strangely enough condemned to the 
almost exclusive purposes of irony. 

A similar extension, for similar reasons, was in ther*»w 
first ages given to that humbler term, " Philosophy,” which 
has since borne so important a part in the history^ of 
human advancement. This celebrated word, which, origi¬ 
nating in early Greece, has since visited nearly all Euro¬ 
pean languages, owes it birth, according to uniform tra¬ 
dition, to Pythagoras of Samos, who it appears, first of all 
the great thinkers of old, was “wise” enough not to call 
himself so. “ Wisdom," says his Alexandrian commentator, 

“ is conversant about tliose fair things which are first, and 
divige, and incommixt, and always the same; by partici¬ 
pation whereof we may call other things fair. But * phi¬ 
losophy ’ is an imitation of that science, which likewise is 

• [The academic word “Soph,'* as distingiiislicd from “Freshman, if 
aj'p.irently meant. J-'d ] 
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X.ECT. an excellent knowledge, and did assist toward the rcfor- 

_mation of manners.” (lamblich. Ff/. ly/A 59.) Surely 

you cannot now remain ignorant of what Wisdem and 
Philosophy signify! But to remove the veil of mystical 
language, Pythagoras’s notion* was plainly this, that the 
title of Wisdom should be appropriated to that kind of 
knowledge which the Architect of the universe possessed 
of his own works material and moral, which he beheld as 
the outward image and adumbration of his own eternal 
mind; and that the title of Philosophy, or the aspiration 
after Wisdom, was suitable to the imperfect, gradual, and 
progressive knowledge which the human spirit is permitted 
to attain of the laws enacted by the Divine. This, then, 
may sei-ve as an instance of the instruction which I told 
you was sometimes derivable from the history of a single 
term, and with this purpose it may be useful as well as 
interesting to dwell for a while upon the infancy of* a title 
whose long career of existence has been since so famous. 
In the adoption of this word (combined with some slight 
but authentic traditional records of his doctrine) you dis¬ 
cover two cardinal principles held and proclaimed by the 
illustrious founder of the Italic school. First, that the 
eternal mind alone deserved the title of “Wise,” ot per¬ 
fectly intelligent; a principle which it is impossible not to 
connect with certain declarations in those inspired writings 
of which some have supposed Pythagoras may not have 
been wholly ignorant, but by which it is at all events 
easily conceivable that the oriental instructors of Pytha¬ 
goras may have been indirectly, or even directly, in¬ 
fluenced. “ The Lord possessed me,” says the author of 
the Book of Proverbs, speaking of that which we»,term 
Wisdom, “ in the beginning of his way, before his works of 
old. I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
or ever the earth was, &c.” In this article of the Pytha¬ 
gorean exposition you may already perceive the faint 
germs* of the bolder Platonic theory of the reality and 
pre-existence of the Divine ideas ; a coincidence between 
which and the inspired passage 1 have quoted was doubt¬ 
less in the mind of Milton, when, describing the consum¬ 
mation of the work-of creation, and after previously bor- 
rowng from this very passage one of his most daring 
images*, he tells us that the Divine Artist returned to 

• [C?M. his bi(^[rapher’s? Ed.] 

* [liie doctrine in lamhlichus is i^Vo-plsitonism, not “faint" but full* 
blown. P^hagoras is indebted for much of his “ wisdom ” to th^ same 
source. Iience, doubtless, its “oriental” aspect. Ed.] 

“The golden compasses prepared 
111 God’s eternal store.See I’rov. viii. ’7. 
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his heaven of heavens to contemplate how the new-formed 
world shewed 

"In prospect from His throne, how good, how fair. 

Answering his great Idea." vii. 557. 

The second doctrine involved in the selection of this 
term by its inventor was not less important in relation to 
man than the former in relation to the Deity. It was im¬ 
plied in the connexion of the erotpta and (f>i\oa-o<l>ia, that 
tRe great object of human science was the discovery and 
contemplation of the order thus impressed, and because it 
was impressed, by the Divine nature upon the material 
and moral universe,—a principle which again, according 
as it was viewed in its speculative or its practical aspect, 
evolved itself in the Platonic definition of science as the 
contemplation of ideas, and in the Platonic criterion of 
moral perfection as assimilation to God. I need scarcely 
pause to remark what a striking example these suc¬ 
cessive modifications present of a tendency, which, in 
tracing the historical filiation of sects and systems, I shall 
hereafter have constant opportunities of noticing—the tend¬ 
ency which ^eat ideas have, when once breathed abroad 
upon the world, to become at once more distinct in their 
expression, and more intense in their degree, with the pro¬ 
gress of thought; how conjectures fructify into doctrines, 
speculations rise into systems, and the vague diffusive 
suppositions of one century harden and crystallize into the 
definite positions of another. 

So far then for the primitive application of the term 
Philosophy, which, like the “Wisdom” of which it was 
intended as the copy and counterpart, at first involved the 
whole* mass of knowledge which the period possessed, 
beyond the practical informations of immediate experi¬ 
ence. But as science broke asunder into the sciences, and 
the objects of knowledge came near enough to the eye to 
be seen in different directions, these separate objects, and 
of course the separate pursuit of them, received distinct 
designations; and the term Philosophy, sometimes pre¬ 
serving its generality, stood for the habitual prosecution of 
any kind of learning; and sometimes contracting its range, 
became appropriated, as by Aristotle, to the investigation 
of those supreme principles which give law to all the sub¬ 
ordinate departments of knowledge. In the former usage 
it stood for science universally, in the latter, for the uni¬ 
versal science. When the term was thus 'unfixed you 
mayteasily imagine with what latitude it was sometimes 
employed; and I suppose none of you have read without a 
smile the definition which (at the opening of nearly the 
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LJjCT. most perfect fragment of contemplative antiquity) the 

--:—Roman philosophical orator has given us of “Philosophy;” 

a definition in which we may see something more of the 
orator than of the philosopher—much more of the rheto¬ 
rician, perhaps, than of either. “Philosophy*,” says he, 
“ is the art of speaking with copiousness and elegance upon 
the greatest questions.” It would be doing much injus¬ 
tice, however, to Cicero to conclude that these words 
(though it cannot be denied that they are veiy charac¬ 
teristic of the writer) comprise his full conception of the 
objects and compass of studies which he repeatedly de¬ 
scribes in terms not more glowing than comprehensive. 
*As a general fact it may be observed that he, as well as 
the other Latin writers, leans rather to the moral than the 
intellectual use of the term*; in this practical sense of the 
term (when no qualifying adjective is united with it) 
Cicero has been followed almost uniformly by the long 
line of authors and conveners who have spoken and 
written since the classic ages. • 

DiaUetie. Gentlemen, to the Platonic theory of the principles of 
knowledge its great propounder seems to have given the 
title of Dialectic (a term in which you trace ftie influences 
of his Socratic education). By his rival, however, this 
term was degraded to signify the logic of probabilities*; 
and in modern times it has become synonymous with 
logic in general, being perhaps more directly applied to 
the arts and artifices of argumentative disputation With 
reverence to the mighty spirit of Plato, it may, I think, be 
fairly said that his application of the term was' the least 
justifiable of the three. 


‘ [The passage runs thus in the original; “ITanc enim perfectam philoso- 
phiam semper judicavi, quse de maximis quaestionibtis copiosc posset omateque 
dicere.”— Tusc, Qu. I. 4, 7. The context, as well as the words themselves, 
prove that this was not meant for a general definition of philosophy. Cicero 
is speaking of the compatibility of philosophical with rhetorical studies, and of 
the particular philosophy which, as an orator, he himself preferred. Eo.] 

* ‘*Tu Lwentrix Ugum, tu magistra morum et disciplina." And in the 
same book {Tusc. Qu, 5); “ £st autem unus dies bene et expraetpHs tuts actus, 
peccant! immortalitati anteponendus! “ (a thought of wnich we have the 
religious aspect in the B4th psalm). 

* [I think that this statement is founded on a misconception of Aristotle’s 
meaning in Uie first chapter of the Rhetoric. It would be more correct to say 
that he limits dialectic to the refutation of fallacies. See &>ph. Eleuck. a. Ata- 
Xfmxol 0I ix rwv Mi 6 (ur ovWoyurrtKol dm^doeut. “ The Didectician is one 
udto reasons out the contradictions implied in popular notions”—evidently a 
descriptiim of the Socratic method. In this same chapter he distributes dis' 
ensdon (ri StdSiyeoffat) under the four heads of didascalic (his own method), 
dialectic, peirastic (arguing for exercise or trial of strength), and eristic (aiguing 
for victory), oddly enough making SuiXemK^ a branch of t 6 StaMyeo’lJqf, In 
another place, Metaph. III. s, 10, he distinguishes dialectic from philosophy, of 
which, in its highest sense, dialectic is in Plato the synonym. Compare also 
Soph. Elench. c. 11 .—Ed.] 
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Tlie Platonic "Dialectic” appears in the wirings of 
Aristotle under the celebrated title of Metaphysics. '"For 
this word, under whose imposing auspices so much that is 
valuable, and so much that is ab^surd, has since been given 
to the world, you are, I presume, aware that we are not 
indebted to Aristotle himself, but to one of his ancient 
commentators. Andronicus of Rhodes, who is supposed to 
have intended by the inscription upon his manuscripts, 

fiera ra that the fourteen books so styled were 

to follow the physical treatises in the order of place and 
transcription, perhaps in that of study, perhaps in that of 
rank and dignity. It is not very certain that in .nny of 
these respects the methodizer perfectly understood the 
intentions of his author. From this equivocal and acci- 
dental parentage, however, subsequent ages have received 
a term which sometimes stands for all philosophical in¬ 
quiries into the mind and its conceptions, and sometimes 
for eveiy speculation, when it becomes unintelligible. 

Its stricter signification is still pretty much the same uitli 
its ancient one—the investigation of the causes and prin¬ 
ciples of thing?, as far as reason can penetrate and arrange 
them*. The portion of Aristotle’s writings which pass 
under this title, have, in every age, been the peculiar .study 
and perplexity of critics; and I have little doubt that their 
prolonged and almost despotic authority is a good deal 
traceable to the very conciseness of their oracular sen¬ 
tences, which, sometimes signifying everything or nothing, 
as the reader pleased, by a, very singular contrast allowed 
every speculator to find his own fancies authorized by a 
writer who was yet the most curt, condensed, and dog¬ 
matic^, the world has ever known! 

To speculations of this kind the title has also been rrima 
given of The First Science, •irptorT) a-o<f>ta, or <f>i\ocro(f>ia,) 
and "The Mother Science;” the authorities of Aristotle, 
Descartes, and Lord Bacon, (not to speak of innumerable 
names of minor note) sanctioning its application, though 
not all to accurately the same notion. In one pass.'^e of 
his writings Lord Bacon conveys in his own peculiar style 
(certainly the most admirable combination of picturesque¬ 
ness and precision that ever was devoted to philosophical 
purposes!) much the same views which I have been endea¬ 
vouring to convey to you of the relation in which these. 

• “ Frima pars philosophise," (says Descartes in strict consonance with his 
pppii liy method,) “est metaphyska, uhi continciuur principia cojjnitioni.s,— 
inter n yg* occurrit explicatio pnecipuonim Dei attributorum, immalcrialitatis 
animaram nostrarum, necnon omnium dararum et simplicium notionum qure in 
nobis reperiuntur.” In another place he styles Philosophy a tree whose roots 
are metaphysics, trunk physics, and the branches all the separate sciences. 
{Efist. Auth.) 
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LECT. studies stand to all others—adopting to express them the 
title we are now considering,—“ Alius error est, quod post 
singulas scientias et artes suas in classes distributas, mox 
a plerisque universal! rerum cognition! et phibsophiaprimes 
renunciatur; quod quidem profectui doctrinarum inimicis- 
simum est. rrospectationes hunt a turribus aut locis 
praealtis,—et impossibile est, ut quis exploret remotiores 
interioresque scientiae alicujus partes, si stet super piano 
ejusdem scicntiae neque altioris scientiae veluti speculam 
conscendat.”— De Augm. I. Descartes’ use of the same 
phrase, which he employs as precisely synonymous with 
metaphysics, (“ Haec est quae prima Fhilosophia, aut etiam 
Metaphysica, dici potest,” he says in the prefatory epistle 
of his Principia,) is so constant as to make it unnecessary 
to cite any particular instance. It is enough to say that 
the celebrated Meditations^ which, when they first appeared, 
produced an impression upon the European mind only 
rivalled by that of Locke’s Essay about fifty years later, 
and which are still deeply worth the perusal of all who 
take an interest in these pursuits, were originally published 
in 1641, under the title of Meditationcs de P.rima Philoso- 
phia. Descartes’ notion of this “ First Philosophy ” was 
nearly, or wholly the same, with that of Aristotle^; and 
both include under it, though by a very different chain of 
connexion, all abstract discu<»sions of the existence and 
attributes of the Divine nature. The Aristotelian theology 
is the ultimate term of the Aristotelian physics; the Car¬ 
tesian theology, of the Cartesian philosophy of mind:—each 
arrives at the necessaiy existence of God, the one, through 
the external world of matter and motion, seizing the great 
truth of a prime Mover,—the other, from a contemplation 
of the internal world of thought, pronouncing the reality 
of that infinite Being whose “ idea ” we can neither exclude 
from the mind, nor modify when there. You can easily 
conceive how these very opposite aspects of the same 
great truths heightened the resolute hostility of the two 
schools; a hostility somewhat obtrusively expressed in 
the old editions of tlie Principia of Descartes (that edifice 

^ [Aristotle’s description of the Phiiosophia Prima is wortli transcribing; 
E/ iikv oip nil l<rrl nt iripa oiala rapd ris ffwearitKvlat, ii ^wruci} dif fti/ 

vpdyni et iari nt oMa aKlnrrot, aCrij rporipa koI ipiKoao^ei rptinj, 

Kol jmfliXov oStut in rpdmf’ koI re/A roS imt f in, raAnjt de etij teupwiu, 
jcai W Atti Kol rd irdpxoera -g Be. Mdaph. v. I, 12: “ If there is no existence 
apart from the compound existences in nature, physics must be the first 
science. On the other hsind, if we assume an immutable existence, ^t ex¬ 
istence must take precedence of the former, and the corresponding^science 
must be the first, and because the first, a universal philosophy. The ofiice of 
this philosophy must be the contemplation of substance or existence as such— 
of its essence and its essential attributes.” He had previously styled it Theology 
{rptU de eUe ^Xotriifnai deaptfriKal, /laditfMnKg, ^vo'ucg, fitoXoyiKg). £d.] 
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of sublime hypothesis!), where the bold soldier of Touraine lkct. 
is depicted setting his right foot upon the prostrate volumes 
of his master, with an inscription beneath proudly import¬ 
ing that he who had solved all the miracles of nature 
remained himself the only unexplained miracle on earth:— 

Assi^ansque suis quxvis miracula causis, 

Muradum reliquum solus in orbe fuitl 

I have already given you some account of the objects 
wj)ich by the scholastic authors were included under the 
title of “ Ontologyand I have, I hope not ineffectually, 
endeavoured to exhibit to you the more definite and im¬ 
portant topics which I would wish under the same desig¬ 
nation to substitute in their place. We may therefore 
pass to the old and convenient term which has lately been 
revived by many of our continental contemporaries, “ Psy- Psycho. 
chblogy,” which is intended to express with perfect sim-^"'®^'' 
plicity the investigation of the appearances and laws of the 
mind apart from all ulterior applications. To form an 
expressivS contrast with Ontology, a term has been given 
currency by some living philosophers (philosophers are 
fond of triumphing over the Roman emperor’s impossi¬ 
bility!); and though I believe the coinage has not got 
much circulation in this realm, it certainly passes for a 
legal tender in Germany. The term is Phenomenology®, 
and is cautiously expressive of its precise objects—the 
apparent in contrast with the real, to (^aivoiievov as distin¬ 
guished from TO 6 v. By the word Pneumatology vras for- 
merly intended the general science of spirit under its vari¬ 
ous subdivisions, angelic, diabolical, and spectral, as well 
as the living soul of man; in short, a universal spiritual 
physic*. Although in this bold theory of the superior 
intelligences the positions must have been, apart from the 
authority of fathers and a few scriptural passages, wholly 
arbitrary, this difficulty did not prevent some of the school¬ 
men from calmly apportioning to each class its respective 
science; and those who left to wither in neglect the rich 
fiield of the human heart, understood perfectly the capaci¬ 
ties of the archangel Michael, and could appropriate their 
separate offices to every order of the heavenly hierarchy. 

We are told that in the mystic volume of man’s destinies 
there are "things which the angels desire to look into;” the 

y • 

■ [The word was coined, I believe, by HegeL It is not synonymous with • 
“psychology,” rational or empirical, but is rather the science of Man as he 
devdop^ himself in history: if we may venture to put that interpretation on 
the desi^ption of the Phanomenologie des Geistes, with which we are 
favoureirby a recent historian of recent German philosophy: *‘pie Wdt irt 
das Fhitnomen, und also die Wissenschaft die RMnomenleAre des sick sabst aU 
eifu Cemeinde j^der Ich ersehdtunden Ich: ” ** the science of the phenomena of 
the ^o appearing to itself as a community of free Ego’s." £o.] 
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bolder curiosity of man has not only “desired” to recipro¬ 
cate the knowledge, but more than once has dared to ima¬ 
gine it in his possession! “ Pneumatology,” however, to 

follow the fortunes of the term, rapidly became the exclu¬ 
sive science of the human spirit; the brother spirits being 
either relegated to their distinct provinces (Angelography, 
Daemonology, &c. &c.), or appended as a supplementary 
subject to the department of Natural Theology. In this 
sense the designation is still often employed ; though a§ a 
philosophical term it has been, perhaps justly, censured as 
including, or insinuating, something hypothetical as to the 
physical nature of the mind. It is a curious example of 
the metaphorical and the literal use of words or ideas, that 
in this instance we actually possess two important and 
wholly dissimilar sciences, named from the same original 
term, the one (Pneumatics) in its literal, and the other 
(Pneumatology) in its figurative application: it will, per¬ 
haps, surprise you to be informed that even by so late a 
writer as Adam Smith the word Pneumatics waS still em¬ 
ployed to denote the science of the soul. 

The authority and ability of M. Destutt-Tracy have 
given some limited circulation to the term “ Ideology,” as 
a title for the philosophy of the mind. When you remem¬ 
ber what are the doctrines which this writer (a follower, 
though an independent one, of Condillac) labours to sup¬ 
port, you will sympathize with the degradation of a term, 
which from once standing for the mysterious exemplars of 
the intellectual world of Plato, has sunk to serving the 
purposes of the philosophy of mere sensation. Indeed, the 
story of this famous word might form a varied and instruc¬ 
tive tale; and in the long fortunes of the “Idea,’',some¬ 
times exalted above the sphere of earth, and as invariably 
depressed by the very extravagance of its own ambition, 
the Scott of philosophical romance might find at once a 
hero and a moral. 

With particular and special titles for the mental philo¬ 
sophy (such as for instance “ The Theory of the Represen¬ 
tative Faculty”) I do not now concern myself; as origi¬ 
nating out of peculiar views, the names are there a part 
of the systems, and only to be canvassed in canvassing 
them. 

Among some of our contemporaries” it is not unusual 


* [I Imow not to whom Professor Butler alludes. *'Egoism” xi com¬ 
monly usImI to denote a particular theory of perception, which remlves all 
^enomena into modifications of the conscious subject; e. g. the tneoiy of 
Fidite. So applied the word is expressive enough, and hardly deserves the 
sarcasm in the text. It is not more barbarous than its homonym “egotism,” 
ondmuiA less so than “egomism,” which occurs in “Baxter On toe ^ul'* 
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to style this philosophy “Egoism,” or the “Science of lect. 
Ego;” a mode of expression which aims at evaporating 
every particle of hypothesis in selecting a phrase of pure 
and extreme simplicity; but which, though often highly 
convenient for purposes of exposition, scarcely compen¬ 
sates by occasional utility for perpetual barbarism. 

The phrase, Philosophy of the Mind, which has obtained 
so much celebrity from the victories which tlie Scottish 
School have achieved under its banner, is not liable to any 
strong objection, I would only repeat, that if it be under¬ 
stood as merely including the physiology of the conscious¬ 
ness as a succession of phenomena, it does not cover the 
amplitude of legitimate human speculation upon the theory 
of thought. But fortunately, as the term “Philosophy” 
may comprise any speculation whatever, and as “The 
Mind” may be rqjarded as directly concerned in every 
speculation that is busied with tire human nature, or facul¬ 
ties, or fortunes, the phrase can always expand or contract 
with thtf purposes of the employer; and this facility, inva¬ 
luable in a general title for a progressive science, will 
always make this designation too convenient to be for¬ 
gotten. 

We have now, Gentlemen, closed our rapid review of 
the principal titles by which men in different ages have 
represented to themselves the great speculation as to the 
constitution and destinies of their spiritual nature. I trust 
you agree with me that such a rhumd is not either un¬ 
interesting or unprofitable. You observe in the titles 
chosen the aspects contemplated ; you see vagueness and 
accuracy of conception uttering itself in corresponding 
vagueness and accuracy of expression; the well-formed 
figure giving its own symmetry to the dress that clothes 
it. But more than this, in such a review you catch 
glimpses of the history itself of philosophy opened in 
these its varying designations ; a few words, when linked 
with the knowledge of their origin and uses, become the 
rallying points round which our scattered ideas cluster; 
and we hear in each no more a few arbitrary syllables, but 
the disputes and the decisions, the wisdom and the follies, 
of an ^e. 

Gentlemen, having arrived at this point of progress in 
our introductory course, it becomes my duty to canvass 
the question to which I have already slightly alluded, of 
the importance of the study which I have been endea- . 
voiijjing to describe. In our next Lecture we shall enume- 

(* 73 ?)* where it is attributed to certain Cartesians. SirW. Hamilton finds 
the same 'word in a Scotch author, also of the last century. Sec his notes on 
pp. 969 and 993 of the collected edition of Reid's Works. Ep.] 
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rate some of the popular objections which prejudice had 
advanced against its cultivation; and we shall proceed, in 
the first instance, to answer them, not so much by any 
direct reply (which would be a tedious task) as by the 
more instructive method of establishing the claims of all 
knowledge, and of this philosophy as a real portion of 
knowledge. This argument, stated at length, and involving 
subjects of the highest moment to the welfare of humanity, 
(would that 1 could do them adequate justice, but 1 still 
rely upon your indulgence,) will form the principal topic 
of the next (or Monday’s) discourse. 



LECTURE IV. 


Gentlemen, 

After considering at some length the subject i-kct. 

of our present studies in its two great divisions, I closed .. . 

this preliminary statement in my last Lecture with a 
brief review of the various appellations which this phi¬ 
losophy has received in different ages, “ Wisdom,” “ Philo¬ 
sophy,” “ Metaphysics,” " Pneumatology,” and the rest: 
and 1 <jid so, not only because I Avas not aware of any 
antecedent authority to which I could refer you for the 
information in a combined and succinct form, but also 
because it appeared to me that in discussing these names 
we were, in point of fact, obtaining rapid but useful 
glimpses of the position which the general subject has 
held in the minds of men in various stages of the history 
of human reason. From the whole I think you may draw infirtnen 
a few valuable deductions ; as, first, that the subject itself 
at a very early period attracted the notice of contemplative t-teturt. 
minds: again, that, though at first involved with every 
other in a common mass, it soon detached itself, and that 
in every successive age this separation became more de¬ 
cisive and complete. Thirdly, that, as it may be viewed 
in both a speculative and an experimental aspect, so an¬ 
tiquity, and the copyists of antiquity, principally adopted 
the former, and the present and recent ages have strongly . 
inclined to the latter. And, fourthly, that the complete 
scheme of philosophical inquiry is that which combines 
both without impairing either, which does entire justice to 
the demands of human reason, and while it encourages 
strenuously the labours of observation, also holds open 
its portals to every investigation as to the value of our 
knowledge in the world of realities, and the legitimacy of 
the conclusions which pure reason can establish with regard 
to its own position in the universe and the being of its 
supreme and eternal Author. 

i feel it right, however, to state, for the satisfaction 
of those who suspect the solidity of such speculations, and 
for the information of others, that as these inquiries are 
dissimilar in their nature, so should they be presumed meU^y 
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1 .KCT. distinct in a methodical delivery of doctrine; or, if they 
mingle at all, that they should be connected without being 
»kaupec»- confuscd, and appear in juxtaposition without passing into 
combination. Thus, those who acknowledge no science 
of mind but that which simply classes phenomena, will be 
at liberty to pause in accompanying us whenever we arrive 
at the close of our psycholc^ical inquiries; the supposed 
mysticism of ulterior disquisitions shall not affect the 
accuracy of these previous inductions; by keeping the sub¬ 
jects carefully separate we shall prevent the infection from 
communicating, and, adopting Lord Bacon’s justification 
of his aphoristic method, res nudas et apertas exhibemus, 
ut errores nostri notari et separari possint.” 
oh'rciitmt But is the study of Mind, whether relative or absolute, 
actually worth the labour ? This is, doubtless, a question 
ttmsijtrrd. Qf importance at the threshold of every science. It is 
unworthy of the independence and authority of reason to 
enter upon any proposed inquiry without having some 
preconception of its utility or its dignity. And the question 
becomes still more important in entering upon mental phi¬ 
losophy, which, from a variety of causes, has failed in 
obtaining the distinction so abundantly and so justly be¬ 
stowed upon the cultivation of the physical sciences of 
the material world. In defence of the claims of the philo¬ 
sophy of mind much, both of argument and eloquence, has 
already been displayed by writers, with whom, I suppose, 
I may safely count many of you familiar. The subject, 
however, demands its place; it is far from being ex¬ 
hausted ; and it is my duty not to foi^et in consulting for 
the erudite tastes of some of my hearers, the equal claims 
of the least practised intellect among them. 

The objections which are commonly professed—still 
more commonly insinuated—more commonly than either, 
felt—against the Philosophy of Man under all its many 
aspects, 1 will not now directly undertake either to canvass 
or refute. To establish the truth is to destroy by replacing 
them. I allude to those weak prejudices which regard all 
such discussions as in their nature either nugatoiy or un¬ 
intelligible,—either not worth understanding, or impossible 
to be understood: those which discourage every appeal to 
the theory of the faculties by general declarations that 
man if he be the boast is also the riddle of the world, that 
the mystery of the soul is not to be solved by itself, that 
every inquiry into such matters, far from deserving «$he 
proud title of science, scarcely escapes the charge of pre¬ 
sumptuous folly. Again, that the vaunted discoveries of 
the psychologists of modern times are obviously capable of 
no useful practical application; that if they be truth, which 
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IS questionable, they are at least sterile truth; that no arts lect. 
are facilitated, no conveniences multiplied, no " fortunes 
made,” by these unprofitable truths; that while a fortunate 
chemical analysis detecting some undiscovered metal may 
secure the fame and the wealth of the humblest com¬ 
pounder of medicines, no one has yet heard of any analysis 
of complex feelings which has ever wrought the same 
charm; that much as we may say of the force of impres¬ 
sions and the balance of the passions, and how theory can 
state and arrange them, we can scarcely compare these 
“dynamics” of the mind with those mightier sciences of 
force and motion which at one time tell you how much an 
ounce of silver would weigh upon one of Jupiter’s invisible 
satellites, at another, new-modelling the world by its own 
detected cneigies, drive the hugest and densest masses 
across the ocean in the face of the winds by a vapour 
lighter than the wind itself! Others, again, reiterate that 
our business is net to examine but to act; that wc must 
take truth as. we find it, and feelings as we find them ; that 
precision is not to be sought or expected in matters of 
mere practiqp; that a creature so volatile as man is not 
really subject to any general laws whatsoever. While 
another party, fearing for the effects upon the manners 
and dispositions, lament that metaphysicians are prover¬ 
bially dreamers; that habits of mental inquiry arc a mis¬ 
fortune to their owner; that their victim, if he be not made 
unhappy by his gift, escapes it only by becoming, under 
their influence, cold, callous, and unfeeling—regarding the 
beauty of emotion as ‘the anatomist does the symmetry 
of person, not as a theme of admiration, but as a subject 
of dyssection; that, in short, these botanists among the 
feelings destroy the flower in investigating its structure, 
and sacrifice the colour and the odour in seeking to de¬ 
termine the class and the order. Others, finally, reversing 
the charge, declare with calm conviction that there is no. 
difficulty whatever in the science of man, that it is too 
simple to require discussion or admit of hesitation. Ah, 
Gentlemen, there is no folly so hopeless as that which 
finds no difficulty in philosophy and penetrates all nature 
with a glance! 

Such are some of the objections which appear to me 
still to float in the atmosphere of the public mind. These 
opposing forces are not, you perceive, very consistent with 
each other, and in truth suffer so much from civil dissension 
as ^most to excuse external hostility. Let us proceed to' 
silence them all by the simplicity of truth. 

We claim then a place for the science of thought, first, ^ 
because it is a science. In professing to communicate 
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LECT. knowledge, that is, to disclose dther new facts or new 
relations of old facts, it advances a claim which, properly 
PtyeMogy Understood, is perfectly free from all conceivable exccp- 

argument here, if methodically considered—and 
mr.- it un. wc caniiot bc too exact upon a point of so much moment— 
wptfrtani. j-ggQjygg itsclf into a syllogism of which the major propo¬ 
sition, or principle, states the universal value of knowledge, 
and the minor, or application, the claims of thi^ philosophy 
to be considered as a portion of knowledge. Confused 
notions about both abounding in society, it would be 
difficult to say w'hich of the two propositions is oftener 
contested, because oftener misunderstood. Let us dwell 
for a while upon the former. As long as the highest hap¬ 
piness is attainable, and made by the laws of the universe 
dependent upon exertion, knowledge (except in the case of 
a being incapable of exertion) must in itself be a blessing. 
Were that monstrous inconsistency possible, that the grave 
can bc the actual termination of a being capable of enter¬ 
taining the conception of an infinite God, a tenet*" not less 
absurd than it would bc to maintain that the mechanism 
of a watch, marking as it does the- progresii of time, was 
never intended for any purpose higher than belongs to 
the structure of the pebble on the shore—^were this the 
case, it would not, perhaps, be impossible to establish that 
ignorance might, in some cases, or in all cases, be a posi¬ 
tive advantage in the game of happiness. But constituted 
as man is, a real clement in an immense scheme of per¬ 
fection, with his rational felicity made proportional to his 
dignity in this scheme, and his dignity proportional to his 
conscious voluntary efforts in the right direction (inversely 
as the opposite), and (in a world where the principjes of 
imitation and respect are so often injurious or at least 
uncertain) these efforts susceptible of being safely and 
securely directed only in obedience to a previous know¬ 
ledge of the course in which they ought to ply—in such a 
system of things, knowledge (whencesoever obtained) must 
ever be a true and genuine benefit. That is to say, if we 
are made to appreciate truth and to seek it, and if the 
universe be founded not on delusion but on truth,—the 
same truth which we are formed to seek,—it may then be 
stated as a general principle, that no scientific truth can 
actually be discovered by the human mind which it is not, 
on the whole, better should be known than not known. 
To suppose the contrary would be t^ suppose that ;the 
acquired knowledge impairs some previously re'ceived^md 
venerated principle, or is applicable to some unlawful end. 
Now if the previous “principle” be intuitively or demon¬ 
stratively certain, this is impossible; and if it be not, it 
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may be false; it may therefore legitimately be summoned i-ect. 
to descend into the arena to vindicate its prerogatives 
against the invader; and whichever succumb, or whether 
both be reconciled, human reason is the real winner: and 
therefore the happiness which is built upon the right em¬ 
ployment of that reason. And as to the application of 
scientific truth to the cultivation of arts injurious to the 
peace and happiness of mankind, surely it must be obvious 
tl^t the evil in this instance is not in the possession, but 
the application; that the crime is not in the new-discovered 
relation, but in the old malice that misemploys it. The 
same quantity of heat which, duly disposed, warms the 
face of nature into all the fertile beauty of a summer noon, 
may be condensed into the means of boundless destruction 
and of indescribable torture; but who lays the evil to the 
charge of the element thus perverted ? 

It is because this general objection to the claims of all 
knowledge is more constantly (for reasons Avhich I shall 
just now^otice) advanced as a prejudice against the philo¬ 
sophy of mind than against any other intellectual pursuit, 
that I have tipubled you to consider it thus far, or that I 
request you to continue your attention to it a few minutes 
longer. 

The exceptions, then, to this principle of the universal 
value of Truth in all its provinces, arc only apparent. 
Truths, however, differ in degrees of value, and should, 
possible, be possessed in proportion to their degrees 
value,—placing, of course, at the culminating point of im¬ 
portance those which express the relation of man to his 
Author, and which intimately affect the reception and 
influe^gfcc of all others. These primary articles of know¬ 
ledge, I may add, arc so evidently demonstrable as to 
admit of being a priori pronounced incapable of subversion 
by any subsequent discoveries. This being granted, it 
will, I think, be found that wherever the communication of ■ 
knowledge appears to result in evil, the evil is always 
attributable to the communication being incomplete; 
partial truth being sometimes equivalent to absolute false¬ 
hood, and often as dangerous in its results. If you draw 
upon paper a figure nearly approaching a circle, and tell 
a child that such is the figure of the world, he stands on, 
without telling him that you have only drawn the visible 
projection of 3ie real sphere, it is obvious you may com¬ 
municate an impression almost as false as if you had 
sket&ed a pentagon or a square. To inform a savage 
that flame applied to the touch-hole of a piece of ordnance 
will cause its charge to be projected with enormous force, 
is to tell him a true and a useful fact; to neglect to add . 
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LECT. that the gun will recoil in proportion to the violence of the 
- ^ explosion, is to endanger his life by the veiy truth you 
have told him. Were it possible (that I may apply the 
principle to one of its most interesting cases) to acquaint 
the peasantry of a country with the science of Newton and 
the poetry of Milton and all the other splendid triumphs 
of the cultivated human mind, the gift would render them 
hopelessly disqualified for a life of humble labour: add to 
your splendid present a knowledge as profound a^d 
assured of the truths and precepts of Christianity, and 
without one scientific proposition or noble conception 
losing its real value, the ambition they might generate 
becomes contemptible, the labour they might supplant is 
welcomed as a duty. 

ohjectien. But it may be retorted, that as all human knowledge 
is necessarily incomplete, this statement will only prove 
tentHfiiete, thc danger, or the uselessness, of every acquisition of 
tgno- jjifQrmation whatever in the present state: and that 
according to our own aigument, it might be better that 
should bc wholly ignorant, or decline prosecuting his 
progress in enlightenment, than arrive at a greater degree 
of knowledge, which, since it can never be absolutely com¬ 
plete, may produce an impression as false, and practical 
results as pernicious, as ignorance itself. That in the 
spirit of our own reasoning all is peril, and equal peril, 
from the lowest stage to the highest, from absolute nesci¬ 
ence to absolute omniscience; and that if the danger be in 
the imperfection, the ploughman will not escape it by 
exchanging his own partial knowledge for the partial 
knowledge of a Newton or a Locke. 

To this form of the objection it may be replied, that, 
objettimt. assert that the danger is in the imperfection, we 

not only do not deny, but emphatically assert, that the 
danger will diminish with the diminution of the imperfec¬ 
tion; that, on the lowest ground, the danger of partial 
knowledge (though, as we have insisted, it be a real danger) 
is probably, on the whole, not so great as that of total 
ignorance, while, on the other hand, it carries in its very 
nature a principle of improvement; that both instinct (in 
the affection of curiosity) and reason urge us to acknow¬ 
ledge that the true remedy for the evils of limited informa¬ 
tion is to widen its boundaries; and that (as, with a view 
to such objections, we before laid down) the nature of the 
primary moral truths is such as to govern ail subsequent 
acquisitions, and (something like the unshaken confidence 
a natural philosopher has in the great laws of matter and 
motion) to be substantially independent of apparent 
discrepancies, while from all corroborating facts or disco- 
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veries they willingly consent to receive strength and eluci¬ 
dation. 

Let me conclude the discussion by condensing its 
principles. Knowledge is speculative, whose object is 
truth, or practical, whose object is the application of truth. 
As to speculative knowledge, its pursuit is recommended 
by four distinct advantages—innocence, dignity, pleasure, 
and possible utility. As to practical knowledge, it is either 
moral, as the conduct of life, or not moral, as the arts in 
general. The latter species is recommended by obvious 
actual utility. For the former there are two supposable 
substitutes—the principle of imitation, and the principle of 
habit. Both (though invaluable when regulated) are, as 
independent and solitary guides, liable to the fatal objec¬ 
tion, that, while they are equally powerful for evil and for 
good, they possess witliin themselves no internal principle 
of right direction. This principle of direction, under what¬ 
ever aspect it be considered—natural or supernatural— 
must be essentially a principle of knowledge. In granting, 
then, that it is the highest species of knowledge, wc assume 
that it is knowledge; differing from all others not in kind, 
but in importance, and to be maintained in its supremacy 
not by superseding all its brethren, but by accompanying 
them all. The real lesson, then, to be derived from the 
objection is, not that any species of logically admissible 
scientific inquiry is to be discountenanced as dangerous or 
forbidden ground; not that the conscience, or the sense of 
interest, can ever justifiably pull back where the reason is 
anxious and able to go .forward; not that truth, or the 
reality of God’s material and moral universe, has any ble¬ 
mish t^at it is ashamed or afraid to shew the most inqui¬ 
sitive examiner; none of these conclusions, whose absurd¬ 
ity eclipses even their cowardice, but another most mo¬ 
mentous conclusion, that it is the duty of every man who 
undertakes to convey knowledge, as far as he can, to con¬ 
vey it complete: that is to say, to infuse into the imme¬ 
diate elements of his communication those additional prin¬ 
ciples which direct its partial operation, to impart along 
with all truth the highest truth, along with every know¬ 
ledge the knowledge of man’s self. Here, then. Gentle¬ 
men, the path of the argument crosses into our own 
domain, and the objection itself only fortifies the claims of 
the philosophy of the human mind. The evils of misguided 
learning owe their origin to errors respecting the relation 
whichT^uman nature bears to the objects of its knowledge, 
and still more to errors regarding the source and nature of 
its real happiness. These errors can only be neutralized by 
opposing truths—truths which shall rectify alike its follies 
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as to speculation and its follies as to practice. The theory 
of these truths, if such a theoty exist, is included in the 
philosophy we propose to discuss. 

But this is to borrow from the future. As far as we 
have yet advanced, we merely claim for this philosophy 
the rights which belong to every science which professes to 
investigate and deliver truth. Holding that man pos¬ 
sesses the same faculty of perceiving the relations of things 
in whatever sphere of his knowledge they exist,—holding 
with Cicero* that “Natura cupiditatem ingenuit homini 
veri inveniendil ^—that “ Omnia vera diligimus, id est fidelia 
simplicia constantia,”—we ask for the theory of all which 
most concerns us, the consideration which is readily con¬ 
ceded to the theory of Saturn’s satellites, or to hypotheses 
as to the secret of the fructification of a fungus! 

But, conceding the general principle, can we establish 
under the shelter of this important major proposition the 
claims of this philosophy ? High as its objects and preten¬ 
sions are, does it indeed deserve the name of Scidhee; and is 
that which is proved of science universally proved impli¬ 
citly of this ? Here, then, as the claim is to a title, the 
title must be ascertained; and hence we are reduced to the 
necessity of more accurate definition. If we may justly 
define all science to be the investigation of the relations 
established between beings (a definition which will include 
the two great divisions of science—hypothetical and real); 
and if we can shew that in the case under consideration 
there ARE relations “established,” and relations “admitting 
of investigation,” our “ minor” proposition will be satisfac¬ 
torily proved. No great expenditure of reasoning is abso¬ 
lutely required for either of these affirmations; yet the 
subject opens views of such importance that the proof and 
illustration of them both will occupy the remainder of this, 
and probably the entire of the following Lecture. To 
commence with the former. The mind, we assert, is sub¬ 
ject to laws. 

It will not be denied that science exists. The existence 
of science in any region whatsoever presupposes constancy 
of relations. Relations are states of a conscious mind. 
Therefore constancy of relations supposes constancy of 
states of mind. That is to say, the existence of any science 
of any description implies that the mind is subject to 
established laws; and therefore, so far, the mere existence 
of science implies the possibility of a science of the mind. 

“But this establishes the constancy of mentd laws 
only so far as these admitted sciences extend; leaving us 
in uncertainty as to the stability of the rest.” The con- 

* \DtHn, H. 15, 46. Ed.] 
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elusion, even with this limitation, might be shewn to lect. 
extend much farther than appears. obvious to a cursory 
observer; for in the detection and belief of truth how vast 
a portion of the human mind is brought into action, and in 
admitting the reality of discovered truths how much of the 
mind is, therefore, inclusively, conceded to be superior to 
caprice, or uncertainty, or chance! But it is safer, because • 
simpler, to recur for this further portion to experience, and 
to ^^ose convictions which give its chief value to experience. 

The course of active human life is distributable into two 
great divisions, as guided by reflection, or as obedient to 
instinct, passion, habit and accident. First, then, how far 
does reflective agency infer the immutability of the mental 
constitution? We answer, that the whole conduct of life 
proceeds upon the supposition of mental laws; life is but 
the evolution of consciousness; and in every case where 
man acts with a purpose, his acts are but the expression of 
his knowledge that what has been will be. The detection um/ormity 
of sameneSs under difference, as it is the essence of sci- 
entifle sagacity, so it is the essence of practical sagacity 
also; but of ^wat value would be the perception of sub¬ 
stantial sameness under circumstantial difference, if the 
facts which were perceived to be the same could not be 
trusted to as producing continually the same results ? that 
is, if there were not, beyond a perception of identity, a 
conviction of law ? Now this is just as true in conscious life 
as in unconscious matter. Of what value would it be to have 
beheld (by the gifted vision of genius) the same fact of gra¬ 
vity appearing under different circumstances, in the eleva¬ 
tion of the mercury in the tube and in the descent of a stone 
from the hand,—to have caught the one Protean fact con¬ 
cealing itself, at this time under the outward garb of rusted 
iron, at another in the phenomena of respiration,—^to have 
found the substance of the diamond in the animal breath, 
so that the story of the Eastern princess whose mouth 
dropped diamonds as she spoke, became no longer a 
fiction—^to have seen the prismatic spectrum and the rain¬ 
bow owing allegiance to the same sovereign law—or (as is 
probable) the lightning of the heavens and the beating of 
the human heart as two results of one agent,—of what 
value would be these and a thousand such discoveries, if 
the sameness thus apprehended were only a momentary, 
and accidental recurrence, and not known to be a perma¬ 
nent q,rrangement, arising out of original properties—that 
is mutual relations—with which the elements of things 
were at first invested by Providence, and of which proper¬ 
ties all the course of nature is only the combination or the 
separation, but never the alteration? And if, passing 
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LECT. from speculative truth to practical application, you con- 

__vert Science into Art, if the theory of latent heat takes 

active existence in the steam-engine, or the theory of 
/nttf iflir- Dioptrics in the common telescope, or the discovery of the 
cooling power of a metallic tissue in the safety-lamp of 
oeArti. Davy,—it is equally, or even more, evident that the con¬ 
struction of the machine supposes a previous conviction of 
the constancy of the law. In this great traffic with nature, 
by which we may be said to enrich her with arts as she 
enriches us with materials, we embark (as in all other 
commerces) our industry upon the faith of her promise; 
and the machine or manufacture is at once the monument 


of our confidence and of her fidelity. Here, then, again, 
is the same principle of experimental science,—for a ma¬ 
chine is nothing more than a permanent experiment; the 
difference not being in the thing or the process, but in 
their object, which in the one case is discovery, and in the 
other case is use. But in every case, the observation and 
experiment that go before discovery, the rule or the ma¬ 
chine that come after it, there is still the conviction— 
unchangeable as its object is unchangeable—that the laws 
of Nature (like those Eastern laws of which we read in 
Scripture) are laws " that alter not." 

Tie art of Now, Gentlemen, there is an Art of more importance 

than any of the arts that "recreate life*"—^the art of life 
analogy, ftsclf. “Life,"—of course I use the popular■ sense of the 
term,—is the constant exercise of practical rules similar in 
their discovery to those of which we have just been speak¬ 
ing ; that is to say, it is literally the exertion and the pro¬ 
duct of an art; and to contemplate a life at its close is, in 
a manner, to inspect a “machine ' whose parts ^re not 
coexistent but successive. The object and use of the 
machine thus completed is indeed hidden among the 
secret purposes of God, who, constituting us the me¬ 
chanists of our own conduct, reserves among the deep 
counsels of His mighty administration the final causes 
which assuredly exist for the life and trial of every single 
being of all His creatures. There is a direct object, and 
there is an ultimate object. The direct object of Life is 
Duty; the ultimate object is that reason of existence 
whi^ extends to man in common with every created 
thing; the former is often missed, for it is to be attained 
by man; the latter never, for it is the purpose of God. 
Our ignorance of the ultimate object of the complicated 
machinery of each existence does not, it must be ciemem- 


[Athense 

Et recreaverunt vitam legesque roganint. 

Lucrbt. VI. 3.—Ed.] 
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bered, dimmish either the importance of that object, or the lkct. 
fitness of the machinery to attain it, or our certainty of 
that fitness; on the contrary, we are to conclude that the 
ignorance is part of the fitness, since it exists. Voluntary 
agents, we yet work for a purpose beyond our contempla¬ 
tion ; each is the conscious architect of a separate chamber 
of an edifice whose general effect, internal dependencies, 
extent, and purpose, can only be known to the one 
Reason which can comprehend infinity. Leaving, then, 
the object of the mechanism, let us return to its formation. 

Man is an artist, and constructs his rational life upon 
observation. His operations in the pursuit of happiness 
are experimental forms of previous knowledge, of know¬ 
ledge at first obtained instinctively or accidentally, and 
afterwards abridged and generalized into practical rules. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the same confidence as to the 
stability of fixed laws which originated the steam-engine, 
the microscope, the air-pump, the thermometer, must exist 
to give v%lue to all the maxims of civil and of personal 
prudence. Indeed so truly is this the case, that the very 
word which i^ now technically employed to signify the 
ground of all scientific physical knowledge—the word 
“experience”—is much more frequently employed to 
denote the foundation of all practical knowledge in the 
affairs of life; and, in common usage, is seldom applied to 
the former purpose, except, perhaps, in the sense of pro¬ 
fessional skill, where it holds a kind of middle place 
between the ground of scientific induction and the ground 
of practical wisdom. 

As far then as the reflective agent is concerned, there 
can b^no doubt that his rules, whether right or wrong, in 
being rules, proceed on the tacit or expressed conviction 
that the mind manifests itself under unalterable law.s. 

The expressions of these laws are the formulas of psycho¬ 
logical science. The “man of the world,” who would 
blush^—if he could blush—to be thought a sage, runs 
through the whole gamut of mental philosophy in an hour, 
without knowing it, just as the equilibrist, who balances 
himself upon a cord, and a dozen other things upon him¬ 
self, exemplifies half the laws of Statics without ever 
having heard of the existence of Galileo or Newton. 

But man does not merely reflect; his c^cperience 
includes other and apparently more uncertain elements. uVni/oim 
Can ^we ascribe this stability to passions, which are the 
proveriiial types of instability? can we give laws to caprice • 
itself, or chain that “fine frenzy” of imagination which 

.£stuat infelix angusto limite saandi, 

within the narrow pinfold of a metaphysical theory? 
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i.ECT. To this we reply, in the first place, that the former” 
reasoning involves the regularity of this portion of the 
mental constitution. For the veiy experience of which we 
spoke is in a great measure a tacit theory of the passions, 
lago excites the jealousy of the Moor with as accurate an 
application of means to ends as that with which an expe¬ 
rimentalist excites the dormant electricity of his glass 
plate or cylinder; and an orator arranges his topics to 
inflame the passions of his auditors to frenzy, with the 
same calm reliance upon general rules of previous expe¬ 
rience as when he aims at the nobler end of securing 
rational conviction. The tempest is as truly a result of 
atmospheric laws as the calm; and, properly understood, 
there is a “method” in all “madness” as well as in Hamlet’s, 
though the thread that links its follies be sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to trace. Indeed, so far is the stability of the laws of 
passion admitted, that their changes are usually better 
understood than those of the reason; and for one who can 
judge the propriety of an argument, there are 'fifty who 
can criticise the proprieties of Shakespeare. 

Of the other phenomena whose apparent irregularity 
exempts them from control, the real regularity is equally 
attested by practical experience. That there are laws of 
Imagination is obvious in (what Bacon would call) the 
"prerogative instance" of dreaming; where the modifying 
influence of circumstances is matter of universal remark. 
“Habit" is itself the name of a law. And instinctive 
principles of belief, though from their nature being simple 
and unanalysable, they are irreducible to more general 
laws, are yet felt above all others to be permanent in their 
nature, and are not less matters of science than the ultimate 
elements of bodies to the chemist. Strictly speaking, the 
whole mass of reason and action is reducible to such 
principles; and in this point of view the instinctive prin¬ 
ciples are not subject to law, only because they are the 
laws themselves. 

But secondly, even though the laws of emotion, and 
covered, we the rest, were undiscoverable, or undiscovered, we should 
il^tkdto be entitled to conclude that they exist. • We may assume 
higher ground than we have yet approached. Our argu¬ 
ment is no longer experimental or analogical, but profound 
as human reason itself. To this.point (on account of its 
importance, which extends far beyond our immediate 
subject) I request your special attention. There is a prin¬ 
ciple in the ratiomi^ nature which renders it impossit|{e not 
to believe that every phenomenon whatsoever has a reason 
for its existence and for every circumstance of its exist¬ 
ence. To possess reason is to possess this conviction. It 
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. is possible that higher intelligences may possess principles lrct 
similar to this, but of greater compass, of which we have 
no conception; but they can have none that contradicts /'ipr XrtTP j> 
it; just as the man gifted with sight can direct his course 
better than the blind man by touch; yet the sight cannot 
contradict tlie touch, or make tJiat quality not to exist 
which the touch feels to exist, liut however the higher 
*^ders of nature may be gifted, with us the conviction 
of jvhich I speak is the deepest element of the iiitel- 
. lectual being; and though it grows in prominence as the 
- reason is cultivated, being fullest and clearest in the 
scientific mind, it is truly perceptible in every mind 
whatsoever. I have long been in the habit of consider- RnUomii 
ing that the law of the stability of nature, and our 
confident expectation of that stability—a law which has 
attracted since Hume’s time so great a proportion of the^”"*”^' 
attention of metaphysicians—may be considered to ra- 

■ tional and intelligent beings as truly an inferior and 
sensible foftn of the primary principle which 1 am now 
considering. I aai slating an instance of a principle of 
(as appears to picj vast importance, namely, that instincts 
which under their sensible, practical, occasional form, acty> 
ate the lower animals, and man also (who really belongs to 
that lower stage before the birth of reason) in his infantine 
state, are apprehended by the reason, (that is, by the faculty 
iU'tliis world exclusively human) under the form of neces¬ 
sity and universality. A reason arising from the original 
nature of things is, in its essence, irrelative to time and 

■ ■ space; and to suppose that every succession of phenomena 

will be invariably successive, that is, will for ever recur the 
same if^t recur at all, is only to suppose what surely is no 
very mysterious assumption, that what has been reason 
will continue reason for ever; that if in the nature of any- 
being there be a fitness for connexion with other beings, 
as long as the being exist the fitness will exist, and there* 
fore the sequence which is, as it were, the active and 
outward manifestation of that fitness. The antecedent then Tiaii mill 
to the rational reflector as distinguished from the lower Ctrut,i ‘ioH 
animals, and from his own state before the birth of reason, 
is neither an efficient cause, nor is it a mere antecedent 
expected to be invariable; Our reason, refusing productive 
efficacy to matter, denies tlie one; the same rea.son, with 
as unequivocal an evidence, attests something beyond the 
other. A physical antecedent, as contemplated by rea¬ 
son, is* 9 . being in whose nature there is a fitness for being 
. connect^'wim its consequent, which fitness was the ground 
of the original arrangement, and could not have admitted 
of any other; and which fitness having in its essence no 

B. 5 
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LSCT. relation to time or space, and therefore being of course as 
- permanent as the being itself, produces in rational intel¬ 
ligences the infallible conviction that the sequence'will last 
as long as the beings composing it exist: reason thus cor¬ 
roborating and justifying the persuasions of instinct. Nor 
is there any Necessarianism in such a doctrine farther than 
the Necessarianism to which I shall never refuse to sub¬ 
scribe—^the impossibility of the Divine Power ever acting 
otherwise than in consonance with, and as the develop¬ 
ment of, the Divine Wisdom. It is this fitness, instinctively 
recogpiized, which is the true source of that supposed con¬ 
fusion of efficient and physical causation, which has so 
much perplexed our m^ern philosophers; p-d, perhaps, 
of that equally puzzling, because universal, conviction of a 
connexion, in some sense “neccs«ary,” between the suc- 
TArapn* cessions of causes and effects. Y.. perceive then that-we 
extend with assurance the dominion of law and regularity not 
beyond our actual experience of its sway, but over 
eveiy portion of the universe where there exists any 
element for it to govern. It is not merely a contingent 
principle of experience, but a necessary principle of rea¬ 
son ; and, I must add, it is on this ground, and this ground 
alone, that we call God the God not of the visible universe, 
but of infinity itself; a conclusion wholly unattainable by 
the popular argument of “design"—for the very simple 
reason that no inference can overpass its premises. 
The revelation of reason tells us, that wherever there is 
being, there must be law; and wherever there is 
law there must be God. It empowers us to ^sert that if,. 
as poets have dreamed, there be beyond the visible harmo¬ 
nies of the world a realm such as their “ Chaos," Chaos 
itself, whatever we understand by the term, is but* a form 
of order; and as directly relative to its object as the har¬ 
monious structure of an eye or an ear: and the poet who 
has so wondrously described it has still not left it uncon¬ 
trolled, when, in words which painting never rivalled, he 
has depicted 

“the throxie 

Of Chaos and his dark pavilion spread 
Wide on our wasteful deep I 

Such is our irresistible conviction of the nature of the 
MfyM universe.' I shall only add, that your decision of this point 
the logic of physical inquiry untouched; as, what- 
’ ev^ be the foundation of the conviction of the permanence 
of nature^ the conviction instinctively exists; andf» what¬ 
ever be the ground of the connexion of events, me con¬ 
nexions themselves (which kre the - object of .physical 
inquiry) can only be ascertained by observation. You are 
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not, therefore, to imagine that, in doubting the complete- lect. 
ness and accuracy of the ipodern metaphysic, you are at - 
all questioning the accuracy of the admirable logical views 
with which it is connected. Leaving the general principle 
to future discussion, 1 now return to its immediate appli¬ 
cation in the subject before us. 

In common with every other phenomenon of nature 
the successions of mental states must have their reason in 
the mutual suitability of the elements that compose them, 
therefore, their perpetual samenesses of recurrence: 

being wholly independent of our knowledge 
of t*'* ..rWial itfiA ^f succession. And, just as the chemist 
IS . w^.re tL:‘ he results of innumerable combinations 


arc y. 
wh' ■ 

sh; ■ 


( never ♦ried—perhaps which have never yet 


ds fixed 



^jrf-t of the whole extent of nature- 
settled in nature’s counsels as those 


iit is .’Ay witnessing or producing, and will 

dienisclves Si. when they do occur,—so the meta- 


pijy jician Is assure.' that the boundaries of his classifica¬ 
tion,' the Douudtiries of his knowledge,—not those of 
Ihiv , 13.1 ipiiversal, and invariable order, which per¬ 
vades the ’fid of mind. Of the millions of intermingling 


u'ftves that ripple the surface of a bay, there is not one 
wliich is more truly the creature of chance than the great 


tide-wave of the ocean itself. Of the innumerable modifi¬ 


cations of feeling, which, passing rapidly over its surface, 
make the history of an hour in any human mind, there is 
not one which does not appear,—disappear in introducing 
its successor,—reappear to give place again—^by laws as 
fixed and stable as that whiw, during the whole succession 
thesp superficial changes, was, probably, urging on the 
t.iiin current of Uie mind in the desire and pursuit of hap- 


, '^ness. 

Gt-'ntlemen, it thus appears that the history, of Con- History of 
sclousness is a jiart of the history of nature; that, like all 
conceivable existences, it is subject to order regulating its 
successions; and that that which discovers law in every- Na/un. 
thing is itself subject to law. The mind which detects a 
creative intelligence in every disposition of successive facts, 
does not refuse to add its ow'n testimony to that great 
truth. The transcendent Artist who has formed this 
wonderful mechanism of thought, arid who has purposed to 
direct its ^energies to Himself has enabled it to do so by, 

. enabling it to recognize its own structure. ' 

Tlfll conducts us to the not less important question— Aronio 
,he other clement of otir .argument—are these laws of .the 
conscious principle, thus assuredly existing, capable 
being discovered ? The reply is, that, in proving tiiem to 

■ 5—2 
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LECT. exist, we have in a considerable degree established their 

_;_amenability to inquiry; for a part of our proof arose from 

the fact that they had actually been made matter of habi- 
tual analysis. Action and conduct imply not merely the 
FMdeneti^ existence of laws, but the knowledge of them...Another 
jg derived from the evidence of language; a medium 
of investigation to which I may often have occasion to 
invite your attention. Language, Gentlemen, is the sen¬ 
sible portraiture of thought, the dial-plate of the mind, . and 
every fact, whether of change or constancy in the outward 
indication, marks a corresponding fact in the inward ma¬ 
chinery. We are not without physical analogies sufficiently 
illustrative of this relation which the observation of lan¬ 
guage bears to the analysis of the mind. It was of import¬ 
ance to the theory of acoustics that the vibratory motions 
in sonorous masses should be accurately determined. The 
vibrations themselves elude the keenest eyes; and from 
their rapidity, as well as minuteness, are beyond the reach 
of direct instrumental observation. How were’' these invi¬ 
sible data to be gained } The happy thought occurred (to 
Chladni, I think) of strewing fine sand ov*^r the vibrating 
plates; the sand of course assumed forms directly depend¬ 
ent on, and thence indicative of, the vibrations; and thus 
one of the most secret and exquisite operations of nature 
became the subject of easy ocular inspection. Now this 
device exactly illustrates the metaphysical uses of lan¬ 
guage. It is the sensible form of almost imperceptible 
facts, and snatches from the secrecy of the invisible world 
of mind a constant report of its processes: While in the- 
combined investigation of different languages the indica 
tions may be compared and corrected; much a% in the 
ingenious “principle of repetition,” by which Borda has 
taught astronomical observers to rectify the imperfections 
of their instruments. Language is often indeed the embo¬ 
diment of prejudices; but you are to remember that there 
is not a single error or prejudice which does not arise 
according to laws as real as truth itself, and whose ana¬ 
lysis may not, therefore, expose these laws to view. The 
misletoe is as true a result of the laws of vegetation as the 
oak it disfigures; and the “ perturbations” of the planetary 
bodies are themselves elements in the stability of the 
system. 

In eveiy civilized language, then, there are words to be 
nrilryMV found expressive of certain familiar properties of the mind, 
as well as phrases expressive of many of their tminuter 
relations and more striking manifestations. Such are 
sense, reason, imagination, habit, genius, dulness, mempiy,. 
contemplation, and the rest. The invention of such terms 
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supposes a previous observation of the great general facts lect. 

which they convey; and the constant use of them in the_ 

same, or nearly the same sense, shews that that observa- Thedifftr. 
tion is currently admitted to be correct, or nearly so. The tween the 
object therefore, of psychology is not to reclaim to culti-^^^" 
vation a field suffered till now to lie fallow, but to correct 
and assort the produce of a field whose cultivation is as old 
as reason itself:—and the opposition, so often complained 
of between (what is termed) the vulgar and the philoso< 
pher, arises not because the one is exclusively vulgar, and 
the other exclusively philosophic, but because they are 
both philosophers, though in very different degrees; and 
therefore, of course, with very different results. 

Our next Lecture (on Thursday) will continue, and, 

1 hope conclude, this part of our general argument for the 
reality and importance of mental philosophy. 



LECTURE V. 


LECT. 

V. 


RfcafiitH- 

latien. 


Gentlemen, 

I RESUME our discussion of the susceptibility which 
the mind possesses of becoming the object of physical 
discovery. In the ailment, as far as it has yet proceeded, 
you will easily perceive that I prolong it less for purposes 
of conviction than for those of illustration. The ai^ument, 
as a mere argument, could be comprised in a small com¬ 
pass. But I am anxious that you should not only recog¬ 
nize the truth, but recognize the value of the truth; that, 
in admitting its cogency, you should feel it cdlighten, as 
w'ell as compel; and that the fiery darts, ignea tela, of 
truth’s defensive warfare—like other fires—in the very 
process of destroying what directly opposes them, should 
reflect illumination on all around. It is with this intention 
that I have interspersed the simplicity of these reasonings 
with intimations of other and more remote doctrines,— 
intimations which the rigour of a strict method would 
scarcely permit, but which the sagacity of a reflective audi¬ 
ence welcomes as its appropriate stimulant j and, however 
1 may seem to deviate from the direct road of demonstra¬ 
tion, it is not impossible that these deviations may be 
themselves the directest road to a higher goal,—rthat of 
making you familiar with the true nature and bearings of 
the great subject which engages our attention. 

We have seen, then, that an Inductive Science of the 
Mind, the immediate subject of our present consideration, 
is demonstrably possible, from the very existence of science 
of any kind, and the very conception of regularity and 
law as applied to any subject whatsoever, which necessarily 
supposes a regularity of mental relations, without which 
the conception could never have had being. We have 
seen it proved from the existence of such a thing as a 
practical conduct of life; which has been shewn to be pre¬ 
cisely analogous to any ordinary art, and equally to sup¬ 
pose the influence of laws in that region with which the 
art is engaged, that is to say, in the mind of man; and 
we have seen that the inference embraces states of mind 
wholly independent of reason and proverbially capricious,— 
nay, includes them with peculiar force, inasmuch as it is 
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with these and their laws that the art of life is especially lect. 
concerned. The force of these proofs from experience has 
been corroborated by an appeal to that great instinct of 
reason which assigns intuitively to every phenomenon an 
adequate cause and reason of existence, and thence a cer¬ 
tainty of recurrence unaffected by changes of time or 
space. The reality of the laws being shewn, we proceeded 
to establish their liability to discovery, partly from the 
^ s^me train of reasoning which established their existence, 

' and partly from the indications afforded by language, in 
which the invention of mental terms proves the attempt to 
classify the properties of mind, and their perpetuation the 
general admission of the classification as correct, or at least 
as an approximation sufficiently convenient for all prac¬ 
tical purposes. Now, where the subject, and the instru¬ 
ments, of investigation remain unchanged, a less perfect 
knowledge is a guarantee of a better, because its existence 
proves that there is at least no radical characteristic in the 
nature of the subject and of our relation to it, which would 
seclude it from the dominion of science, and therefore 
from the influence of that glorious attribute of all legiti¬ 
mate science, its capabilities of indefinite and perpetual 
improvement. Indeed, without leaving the boundaries oi ArgumtHt 
language itself, we may recognize striking proofs of this 
process of amelioration. If, as we have been maintaining, 
language exhibits the visible surface produced by a per- th,.rj>Hr. 
petual undercurrent of analytic thought, and in its rudest' 
form is the rudest form of science; so, the nomenclature of 
any subject often may be said to give us in a condensed 
and portable form the main elements of its actual condition, 
and always rises in precision as that condition improves 
in scientific accuracy. So that the improvement of lan¬ 
guage is itself the constant witness of the progress of 
thought. And in the general intelligence of our own 
subject, as manifested in the use of language, you may 
perceive at once the testimony of this progress, and the ■ 
means of furthering it:—the testimony to this progress, 
in the unquestionably greater precision which marks the 
use of terms denoting intellectual powers and processes 
in general society—the means of increasing this precision, 
in the certain though insensible influence of accurate 
expression. If language be the creature of mind, it 
also.its guide; the child of thought supplies the blindne.ss 
and supports the feebleness of its parent. One of the bet^t of 
grea1i» benefits of metaphysical studies upon the mass 
society is to be found in this very diffusion of exact phrase¬ 
ology, inevitably productive of exact thinking, perhaps 
indeed the greatest, certainly the most universal, thoi^gh 
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the most neglected, advantage to be obtained from the 
_ vigilant supervision of a great school of metaphysicians in 
any country. Terms expressive of the great subjects of 
reasoning arc at first refined and purified in the alembics 
of accurate science. Thus definite they descend among 
the vulgar; and though perhaps these distinctly moulded 
types of thought may at first be clumsily handled in collo¬ 
quial usage, yet if they lose the sharpness of their outline, 
they preserve at least the general correctness of their shape. 
The justness infused into the public language leavens by 
degrees the public mind. Thus it is that the terms of phi¬ 
losophy become the instructors of the people; founded 
upon accurate distinctions they insinuate the distinctions 
which occasioned them; they are the deputies and apostles 
of truth among the crowd; and, as language has been 
called the mirror of the mind, so the mind in its turn may 
be said to dress itself in this correct mirror of a perfect 
language. 

Thus, the existence of language is itself the iflonument 
of an unfinished science; its improvement, the constant 
proof and instrument of a more complete^ one. Every 
expression which conveys an act or faculty of the mind is 
an indication that that act or faculty has been the object of 
reflective thought, and that, even in the earliest period of 
the history of reason, the wonderful machinery which' 
recognizes all, has not been left unrecognized by itself. 
You are to remember how much this proof may be made 
to include. It is not merely the names of faculties, and 
the various designations which denote habits and cha- 
ractens, that establish how universally man has been (in 
some respect) his own object, and how much more deeply 
he might be so. There is not a single term expressive of 
action which does not attest a direct reference to mental 
consciousness; and I need not remind you that .some of 
the most difficult researches of our science arc those which 
propose to discover the nature of the reference w'hich was 
made in the fonnation of some of these signs. The terms, 
or inflexions, which we translate by the personal pronouns, 

I, Thou, He,—the verb To Be,—the common auxiliaries, 
may, must, ought, would, &c., (expressive of contingency, 
necessity, duty, will), how close and searching was the 
metaphysic which governed their creation. Every one of 
them is a theory in miniature: and universal grammar is 
not more truly a science of language than language is a 
science of mind ; the genus “ pronoun *' does not ,hiore 
truly classify the words in a language that are suppletory 
of nouns, than the particular pronouns themselves involve 
and suppose an observation of the particular postures of 
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mind they are employed to represent. And, in truth, this i.ect. 
universal grammar, which must always rest rather on ideas 
than on words, is just a higher form of the very same 
philosophy which constructed the languages it methodizes; 
and the peasant who invents an idiom for his purpose, the 
particular grammarian who investigates the rules of the 
peasants' vernacular tongue, and the philosophical gram¬ 
marian who reduces to common laws the rules of all 
languages, occupy positions of progressive dignity not 
unlike those which the historian of astronomy would allot 
respectively to Tycho Brahd, to Kepler, and to Newton. 

A further, and very simple argument in proof that the ArgiimfHt 
mind is not placed beyond the scope of discovery, is to be 
found in the fact that the physical survey of the mind is in 
a state of actual and rapid progress. A true Inductive 
Psychology is a modern science; and surely its infancy is 
the infancy of a Hercules. Censure and criticise indivi¬ 
dual theorists as wc may, it cannot be denied that Newton 
had not ^fiews as just of this division of our philosophy as 
the mass of advanced students in our colleges possess at 
this day; a proposition which it W'ould not be very difficult 
to establish by citations from many parts of the writings of 
that wondrous man. Occasional retrogressions, occasional 
failures may occur, but no candid man can contemplate the 
later metaphysical history of Europe, and not perceive that, 
though the waves may alternately retreat to the eye, the 
great tide itself of improvement is really gaining ground. 

The physics of the consciousness have taken this place 
among the sciences ; and; though this be not all, it is much. 

It is universally felt that mind is logically a part of nature; 
it is ijpt so universally felt that it is the noblest part: but 
the former .step is so vast and momentous that it may pal¬ 
liate the deficiency of the latter, to which it is the safest 
preliminary, and of which, in logical method, it ought to be 
the antecedent. But I pass from this argument to another 
which better secures my great object of illustrating the 
general subject while proving the particular question. 

The most instructive argument in proof that the mind 
is liable to a discovery of its laws, is derived from the gicnl diteo- 
unquestionable fact, that, as there is a field for discovery **’’’• 
(before established), so there is an adequate organ for 
effecting it. The astronomer has his stars and his telescope, 
the naturalist his insect and his microscope, the optician 
his light and his prism, the crystallographer his crystal and 
his i&ector to measure its angles, the chemist his earths 
and his electric pile, the metaphysician his mind and his 
^faculty of attention. In before explaining that the mind 
is subject to arrangements of law and order, you will 
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LBCT. remember that, among other arguments, I proved this point 
from the existence of science of any kind;—I return to 
that argument to corroborate the present one. For, that 
this provision of instrumental apparatus is sufficient for all 
the purposes of mental observation and science, you will 
agree when you remember that, in point of fact, every 
other subject of observation must be reflected upon this 
mirror of consciousness before it is capable of being known. 
If the composition of air or water can be an object ^of 
human science, it can be so only by observations of a series 
uf human sensations; and this observation itself, as well as 
these sensations themselves, are but phenomena of the 
conscious mind. Thus eveiy material science is, in a 
manner, a science of mind, by being a science of successive 
sensations; and it will scarcely be denied that attention 
may observe the phenomena of mind, and convert them 
into science, when it is remembered that everything which 
professes to be science is built on this very supposition. 
Facility,f Tlie facility with which we can apply this ihstrument 

VygaJ^- varies, however, very considerably according to the portion 
rirs in tUf- of the subject investigated. In all cases eilually it sup- 
poses a subject of inquiry and a process of inquiry; that is, 
"jJu supposes the reproduction by the suggestive principle of 

a certain state of mind, and a continuous secondary pro¬ 
cess by which we keep comparing and examining it, as 
well as weighing its value and meaning. The facility then 
will vary as these operations vary, both or cither of them; 
it will rise exactly as it is easier to reproduce, or as it is 
easier to examine. The processes of sensation or of volun¬ 
tary effort arc usually the easiest to reproduce, but they 
are by no means the easiest to examine. The procegses of 
emotion, on the contrary, are exceedingly difficult accu¬ 
rately to reproduce; while they will probably be found 
not peculiarly difficult to examine. The processes of rea¬ 
soning offer about the same facility or difficulty to both 
operations. The power of reproduction, it is obvious, de¬ 
pends on the power of commanding the antecedent state or 
states with which the required one is connected: and the 
power of examination will depend on the complication or 
the simplicity of the phenomenon examined, in relation to 
the examiner. It is precisely so that the naturalist’s chances 
of discovery of the structure of some novel insect will be 
determined by his chances of obtaining the insect for ob¬ 
servation, and the powers of the microscope he can employ 
in observing. .Now in the phenomena of sensation, of 
voluntary effort, of reasoning, demonstrative or contingent, 
there is certainly no mental difficulty in securing the ante¬ 
cedent requisite to produce them: I say no “mental” diffi- 
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culty, because any other casual and external difficulties lect. 
are plainly irrelevant to the scope of our discussion. By 
presenting the eye to the landscape, the car to the concert, 
the hand to the flame, the sensations attached to these 
requisites are certain to arise. Again, the unparalysed 
limb is certain to obey the exertion of muscular effort 
And in like manner, by presenting (no longer the mere 
bodily organ to its material co-agent but), in a metaphori¬ 
cal sense, the mind to any subject of speculation, trains of 
reasoning will arise, which may be fixed in written signs, 
and which will always be certain to arise as often as the 
attention is directed to the signs. In all these cases, then, 
reproduction is easy, because not only are the laws of suc¬ 
cession known, but these laws are available for practical 
purposes. But in the case of the emotions wc have a Difficulty 
very different task. Here wc may indeed know, in 
wide and general manner, the laws of sequence, but 
these laws are ill available for practical occasions. We 
cannot Summon love, and fear, and hate, and hope, and 
ambition, into our closets for inspection, in all their ori¬ 
ginal encrg3i of life. At best we must be contented with 
dissecting their inanimate remains, as presented in the 
sepulchral crypts and dim recesses of memory. These 
wayward recusants acknowledge no allegiance to the 
requisitions of philosophy. Tyrants when we would 
reject, they are rebels when wc require them. To ex¬ 
amine fear or anger, in the ordinary sense of examination, 
involves a contradiction; for to be calm enough to ex¬ 
amine the emotion would no longer be to experience it. In 
these cases, then, of immediate emotions, the true materials 
of inquiry will be, partly remembrances of our own, and 
partly direct observations of their workings and results in 
others. 

I am here, perhaps, unduly anticipating a subsequent 
topic, yet, as I have commenced, I ought not to conclude 
without completing, at least, this branch of it. Passing,' 
then, from the facility of reproduction to the facility of 
examination, we shall find that these qualities are not at all 
governed by the same law of change, that they do not 
increase or diminish in mutual correspondence. Examina- Analyti* 
tion is either analysis or pure reflection; it cither simplifies ymihed 
phenomena or it weighs them. “Analysis” (in the science 
of mind) is the resolution of associations into their simple 
elements. It is difficult, therefore, according as the ele- 
me^s sought are minute, are in a state of complicated, 
union, are presented in such a disguise as that the result 
of the combination assumes a form unlike the components. 

The next question is, of course, Where will this close and 
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LECT. elusive complication of minute elements occur? It will 
occur wherever the association has been formed at a period 
antecedent to observation, or to which the scope of me¬ 
mory does not extend; wherever the association has been 
constant and unbroken; wherever it has entangled in this 
constant union a great number of elements, i.e, as the 
association has been early, constant, complex. Now in 
some of the phenomena of sensation, or, to speak more 
accurately, in some phenomena of the information derived 
through the medium of the senses, these qualities are all 
eminently combined. All sensitive natures seem to have 
in some degree—rational natures in a very high degree— 
the tendency to convert things which appear into signs of 
things beyond them, to pass from the unimportant to the 
important: and you know that the great law of connexion 
or association forms a perpetual basis upon which this ten¬ 
dency can act. Language being the capital instance of 
this invaluable principle, we say, by a convenient meta¬ 
phor, that the mind has a perpetual tendency to convert 
Ana^Uof cvcry thing into a language. Now, of all the dialects of 
this perpetual language, the simple sensations are the most 
obvious and striking. The sensations may, you will remem¬ 
ber, be regarded under two very different aspects; posi¬ 
tively, in themselves, as states pleasurable, or painful, or 
InvoluH. indifferent; relatively, as signs of things ulterior. It is in 
this latter office that the intricate combination of which I 
speaking exists. The mind, conceiving the thing sig- 
nified while perceiving the sign, assumes habitually that it 
' perceives the signified; and the office of analysis is, by 
revealing the real process, to exhibit to the mind the his¬ 
tory of the prejudice. Let us advance another step,^and 
inquire, In what department of the diversified field of sen¬ 
sation will the language-making tendency become most 
observable? I answer, first, in whatever case the direct 
objects of the organ are discovered in the most constant 
and general association with subjects of importance to the 
mind that constructs the language, and, secondly, in what¬ 
ever case the organic affections are most easily distinguish¬ 
able from each other, so as to render the language unerring 
and precise. Now these two requisites meet very conspi- 
tHtheum cuously in the instance of Vision. Its object—light in all 
its varieties—is usually present to us during two-thirds of 
our existence, and, by being reflected or otherwise modified 
by all kinds of solid matter in due proportion to their t^ag- 
nitude, shape, and distance, becomes a universal intelli¬ 
gencer between the conscious being and the tangible world 
around him. While, in addition to this property, its minu¬ 
test distinctions of place and colour are exquisitely appre- 
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ciable; the spot of the organ upon which it falls and the 
shadowings of the colour, being, both of them, impressions . 
sufficiently definite to be never mistaken as long as the 
mind, and the organ which ministers to it, are soundly 
constituted-^-w^wj sana in corpore sano. Hence the eye is, 
of all organs of sense, the richest depository of signs; a 
privilege which becomes peculiarly conspicuous from the 
fact that of all the organs it possesses perhaps the least 
claim to be considered under the other aspect of the sensi¬ 
tive frame—that is, as a medium of direct pleasure. Indeed 
it is worth noting that the mere pleasure of light is most 
observable in extreme infancy—exactly when it is most 
required in order to urge and stimulate the organ into such 
activity as may form a basis for its higher subsequent des¬ 
tinies as the great channel of external knowledge. In this 
latter office its agency is so prominent as to have made 
“seeing” a metaphor for “ understanding” in almost every 
language, and the principal terms for the degrees, and 
varieties, and. means, of knowledge to have been every¬ 
where derived from the processes of vision—such terms as 
“demonstra^on,” “intuition,” “evidence,” and the rest. 
And when to this process of constant interpretation, which 
makes all the value of vision, is added a parallel course of 
purely mental association, the case becomes sometimes 
one of astonishing rapidity of combination. Take the 
instance* of a linguist writing a translation of a written 
document,—a performance which we know is continually 
accomplished with almost the velocity of thought itself. 
Yet there are here no less than four successive connexions 
preliminary to each word of the version. There is the 
perception of a written mark, and, first, the connexion of a 
sound with that sign; secondly, the connexion of an idea 
with that sound; thirdly, the connexion of a sound (in the 
new language) with that idea ; and fourthly, the connexion 
of a written sign with that sound. In this series, however, 
we have set out from the acquired perception of the shape, 
&c. of the original written sign, and pursued the mind 
through merely its own admitted conceptions. To com¬ 
mence the history, therefore, we must trace the genealogy 
of the written version from that primitive chaos of the 
mind, in which, uninformed of distance or figure, the eye 
could only convey to the conscious being a vague impres¬ 
sion of colour. We must strip it of its borrowed attributes, 
and contemplate it still presenting this sensation alone, in 
ordV to behold the mind clothing that dead element with ’ 
life, and, by a train of rapid association, converting an 
indefinite impression of colour into that perception of a 
written sign from which we commenced our former series. 


LKCT. 

V. 
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LECT. When you cast up the heap of associations which thus 
. gather upon a single impression, you will easily recognize 
the fact, and the cause, of the difficulty which attends the 
analysis of the phenomena attributed to sensation. 

I shall leave this instance as an illusttation of a subject 
which it would be premature to discuss at greater length. 
The consideration of the difficulties which accompany the 
analysis of volitions, emotions, reasonings—as well as those 
which attend that pure contemplation of a thought apart 
from all analytical purposes, to which I have referred— 
iVd rfginn shall resume hereafter. I trust that you perceive, what 
"Ly^dHu alone for the present I was anxious you should perceive, 
though different portions of our subject are differently 
and circumstanced as to fficility of reproduction and examina- 
tion, yet this difficulty docs not at all amount to an exclu¬ 
sion of any portion from liability to these processes of ob¬ 
servation; at least, that we cannot assume that it does, 
prior to actual trial. Far less, from these vague assertions 
of the difficulty or obscurity of the subject, unfairly gene¬ 
ralized from the fact of a few real obscurities, can suspicions 
be justly entertained of its total impracticability. And the 
dissolution of this prejudice leaves the grouncT open for the 
plain and unanswerable statement, that of all species of 
observation, the observation, of whicli attention is the 
instrument and consciousness the object, is in its own 
nature the most legitimate and w'arrantable, and that, so 
far from being essentially unsusceptible of philosophical 
investigation, the difficulties which attend this subject, 
however, discouraging, are purely incidental, and therefore 
capable of continual diminution as practical skill increases. 
To discover the living inhabitants of the sun, if such there 
be, may be pronounced essentially impossible; to deter¬ 
mine its rotation w'as scarcely to have been deemed so, 
because the inquiry demanded great care in the use of the 
organ which inspected, and a patient protracted course of 
observation from the inquirer. 

O/lWKW 0/ Upon this whole argument—^the liability of the mind to 
coninfh- a discovery of its laws—the opinion of Lord Bacon, as the 
oracle of inductive science, will of course be received with 
respect Lord Bacon, then, answers decidedly in the 
cuHct. affirmative. He saw plainly enough that wherever the 
mind could reach there it could observe, and wherever it 
could observe there it could induct, and wherever it could 
induct there it could discover; and he knew that there was 
nothing in the conscious intelligence to seclude its sueces- 
sions from the same influences which were capable ot clas¬ 
sifying eveiy other attainable succession in the universe. 
Whenever the true meaning of discovery was firmly grasped, 
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the application was universal. The stars of heaven, the lkct. 
flowers at your feet, the soul that scans both—observe, ^ 

induct, and you know them equally. Translate a geome¬ 
trical proposition to any portion of space, and it is equally 
true; apply the Baconian formula to any region of expe¬ 
rience, and it remains unimpeachable. It is with regret I cw«vi> 
have to remark that the excessive spirit of system, and, I 
fear, the national prejudices of M. Victor Cousin, have**'^- 
betrayed him into a very unjustifiable misrepresentation of 
our great English philosopher. In order by contrast to Hhparti 
exalt the rival glory of Descartes (which M. Cousin, as his 
editor and a Frenchman, is naturally solicitous to support), 
he asserts that the tendency of the counsels of Bacon was 
in such a sense and manner exclusively material, as to 
blight the growth of mental philosophy. So unfounded is 
this charge, that Bacon himself expressly declares the ap¬ 
plicability of his method of inquiry to the construction of 
metaphysical, ethical, and political theories. [Nov. Org. 

Lib. I. A^h, 127, and De Aitgrn. Lib. vn. cap. 3)*. And in 
the Nov. Org. II.' 26, you will find an actual analysis of the 
phenomena of memory, in exemplification of the method 
of induction 7. Nor need I cite to you his many ingenious 

* “Jam enim Historiam et Tabulas InvcniencU condcimus de Ir&, Me(u, 
et Vcrecundifl, et similibub; et etiam de exemplis rcrum Civilium; nec minus 
de moiibus meiitalibus Memoria:, Compositionis et Divisionis, Judicii, et 
reliquoi-um, quam de Calido et Fri(;ido, aut Luce, aut Vegelaliune, aut simi- 
libus.” N, O. I. 127. And, speaking of moral investigations, {De Aug. 

VII. 3,) he assumes both the importance and the legitimacy of the inductive 
nquiry of mental phenomena. For instance in one place, “ Qu& in parte 
dbituurant Philosophi stremie el gnavitcr inquirere de viribus et energiu Con- 
suetudinis, Exercitationis, llabiths, Kducationis, Imitationis, A''mu 1 ationis, 
Cuiivictus, Amicitiai, Laudis, Keprehensionis, Exhortationis, Farate, Ix:gum, 
Liiirorum, Studionim, et si quae alia. ITaec enim sunt ilia quae regnant in 
Moralibus." 

[The 127th Aphorism commences thus: “Etiam dubitabit (^uispiam potius 
quam objiciet; utruin nos de natural! tantum philosophia, on etiam de scientiis 
reliquis, lugicis, ethicis, politicis, secundum viam nohtraui perficiendis, Inqua- 
mur. At nos certe de universis h<tc, qua dicta sunt, intdltqimus; atque quem- 
ailmoduin vulgaris logica, quae regit res per syllogismum, non tantum ad 
naturales, sed ad omnes scientias pertinet; ita et nostra, qua: procedit /ir 
ind'tctionetn, omnia complectitur.” In ihe chapter from which the second 
passage is cited occurs the follow'iug true and refined criticism: “Subiitad- 
miratio Aristotelem, qui tot libros de ethicis cunscripsil, affectus, ut membnim 
ethicse principale, in illis non tractasse; in rhetoricis autem (quatenus scilicet 
oratione cieii aut commoveri possint) locum illis reperisse (in quo tamen loco 
de iis, quantum tarn paucis fieri potuit, acute et bene disseruit) nam discepta- 
tiones ^us de volnptate et dolorc huic tractatui nullo modo satisfaciunt; non 
mogis quam qui de luce et luminc tantum scriberet, de particularium cuiorum 
natura scripsisse diceretur: siquidem voluptos et dolor ciga affectus particuJares 
ita se habent, ut lux erga colores." £11.] • 

t His object is to determine, as an example of what he calls Constitutive 
Instanses, the circumstances that are found to assist that faculty. After a 
lengthened investigation, he concludes with six specimens of these aids. I will 
not presume to translate them out of his own inimitable language. They arc 
“ abscissio infiniti; deductio intellectualis ad sensibile; impressio in ai&ctu 
foiti; impressio in mente purd j multitudo ansanim; praxat-speclalio." 
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LECT. suggestions as to the doctriiia de fcsdere^ or doctrine of the 
laws which govern the connexion of mind and body; a 
curious and important subject, in which, except the labours 
of the phrenologists be received as science, little progress 
has been made since his age. I might refer to his other 
writings, more particularly to the wonderful little volume, 
his Essays, for testimonies to the existence of the very 
same spirit of mental investigation, though in these more 
popular performances no longer confined within the strait 
bonds of logical formularies. This is indeed only what 
might be expected from a thinker, who, setting utility as 
the great aim of philosophy, must have felt how important 
is that science which teaches man to combine and arrange 
his own experience, and out of its theorems to collect so 
many rules whose utility is infinitely more extensive than 
that of any material art whatever. What indeed is that 
whole mass of writings, of which the Novum Organum pre¬ 
sents the result, but a scries of contributions of the highest 
value to those very sciences which their illustrioas author 
is accused of neglecting or despising } That a secret but 
urgent determination to exalt, at any expense of precision, 
his favourite philosopher, was at the bottom of this mis¬ 
statement, I can scarcely doubt when I follow a little fur 
ther the brilliant course of this most eloquent professor, 
and find him {Cours de VHistoire de la Phil du XVlll. 
Sihcle, VoL I. p. 94, edit. 121110.) discovering, in the plain 
and unpretending rules which Descartes presents in his 
Tract, dc Methodo (general practical rules in the study of 
nature), the whole substance of the minute and exquisite 
directions which Bacon has so elaborately composed for 
Cempari- the construction of a theory. Descartes tells us that he 
proposed to himself as invariable rules—as his entire" code 
logical legislation—the following practical principles. 
ian. ' Their substance is this; ist, to admit nothing as true which 
the mind could hesitate about receiving; 2 dly, to resolve 
complicated difficulties into convenient parts; 3 dly, to 
begin with the simplest and easiest, and proceed to the 
more difficult and composite; 4thly, to make a perfect 
enumeration of every single particular concerned in the 
question, and be sure to omit none. These are the famous 
Reguke CartesiancB which his Port Royal followers so highly 
eulogize. That they are correct in a general sense, no one 
will deny; that in the inventive mind of their great author 
they were pregnant with speculations and discoveries, I 
shall never question; but that, as presented to or(ifliary 
thinkers, they contain anything either very novel in tlieory 
or very useful in practice, 1 must take the liberty of doubt¬ 
ing. Far less can I admit that they include all that is of 
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■ value in the logical institutions of Bacon. How M. Cousin jlhct. 
establishes the point you may judge when I inform you, 
that, after stating that Descartes’s “ ut difficultates quas 
essem examinaturus, in tot partes dividerera, quot expe- 
diret ad illas commodius resolvendas,” (Rule 2), (which you 
at once see is a mere general rule in the investigation of 
any question), is the same with the Baconian Physical Ana¬ 
lysis, the "dissectio ct anatomia mundi”—he next instructs 
us that the 3rd Rule of Descartes (which he terms the 4th), 
which counsels the progress in inquiry from the simple to 
the complex—“incipiendo a rebus simplicissimis ct cog- 
nitu facillimis, ut per gradus ad difficiiiorum ct magis com- 
positarum cognitionem ascendcrem”—that this, expressly 
stated by the author himself to be a rule in inquiry, is 
really the same with the Baconian synthesis, that art which, 
as M. Cousin truly defines it, “ out of all the parts divided 
and successively examined and exhausted by analysis, 
reconstructs and forms a whole, a system;”—that the rule 
directing •the mere pursuit of truth is the same with the 
rules that guide the now successful analyser as to the mode 
in which he should convert his analysis into theory. But, 
says M. Cousm, Bacon declares “ mens humana si agat in 
matcriem, naturam rerum et opera Dei contemplando pro 
modo naturae operatur et ab eadem determinatur; si ipsa 
in se vertatiiVy tanquam aranea texens tclam, turn demum 
indeterminata est ct parit telas quasdam doctrinae tenui- 
tate fili operisque mirabilcs, sed quoad usum frivolas et 
inanes." Cousin translates the latter part of this admira¬ 
ble passage, “ quand elle s’applique it I’^me elle n’aboutit 
qu’i des rfiveries frivoles:” *and this makes our great phi¬ 
losopher declare that observation applied to the mind can 
never’iead to any but frivolous reveries. I suppose 1 need 
scarcely tell you that this version is a gross perversion of 
Bacon’s purport; which was simply to discourage the pre¬ 
posterous efforts of the philosophy then popular to con¬ 
struct the physics of the external universe from ideal and 
arbitrary hypotheses*. 

* [It may be interesting to compare the opinion of another critic with the 
judgment passed by Cousin. Dugald Stewart observes, “The merits of 
Bacon, as the Father of Experimental Philosophy, are so universally acknow¬ 
ledged, that it would be superfluous to touch upon them here. The lights 
which he has struck out in various branches of the Philosophy of Mind have 
been much less attended to; although the whole scope and tenor of his sjTecu. 
lations shew, that to this study his genius was far more strongly and ham>ily_ 
tumed,^than to that of the Material World. In the extent and accuracy of his 
^AyxiVwaknowledge he was far inferior to many of his predecessors; but he 
surpassed them aU in bis knowledge of the laws, the resources, and the limits 
of the human understanding. It would be difficult to name another writer 
to Locke whose works are enriched with so many just observations on the 
lectual phenomena. Among these, the most v^uable relate to Memory and 
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The brilliant reputation of M. Cousin can bear these 
_ spots, as well as the great name of Descartes could have 
stood without these exaggerated encomiums, and therefore 
I need not apologize for noticing them. Indeed, the 
powerful influence which M. Cousin must ever exercise 
over his readers obliges me the more strenuously to warn 
you that the usual catholicity of his philosophical spirit 
almost invariably narrows in estimating the merits and 
influence of Lord Bacon. 

The great Englishman, then, was unquestionably a 
psychologist; and it is unjust to deny that his own com¬ 
prehensive mind fully recognized the fertility and value of 
this province of inquiry. Nor surely has the influence of 
his views departed. The present improved state of psy¬ 
chology is indirectly his creation ; for unquestionably it is 
due to the irresistible influence of the vast triumphs 
achieved by inductive observation in the external world. 
Hobbes sate by the side of Bacon himself; but, still more, 
Locke breathed the atmosphere of Newton. While “ hy¬ 
potheses non fingo” was echoing from every side of 
Europe, the psychologist grew ashqmed of assuming pas¬ 
sions and powers. Experience was questioned, classifica¬ 
tion began, and systems followed, which, differing abund¬ 
antly from one another and from the truth, agreed, all of 
them, in the great principle that hearsay was no evidence 
in the courts of philosophy; and that nothing was to be 
admitted as a faculty which could not be proved as a fact. 

That the speculative side of the Philosophy of Man was 
equally revealed to Lord Bacon, it would not be easy to 
establish. But neither was it discountenanced. ' Mere ver¬ 
bal subtleties indeed he abhorred and despised. Nor was 
it much to be wondered at, with a thousand barren‘s years 
of them before him. But in his own statements of his phi¬ 
losophy truth of every kind is equally welcome. And he 
has not foigotten the metaphysical principles of nature 
and of the soul, either in his treatment of the subject of 

Imagination, &c.” Dissertation, I. p. 49. Of Descartes, Mr Stewart says : 
‘‘The glory of having pointed out to his successors the true method of studying 
the theory of Mind, is almost all that can be claimed by Descartes in logical 
and metaphysical science. Many important hints, indeed, may be gleaned 
from his works; but on the whole he has added very little to our knowledge ot 
Human Nature." "Les math^matiques," says D'Alembert, quoted by Stewart, 
*'font anjourdhui la partie la plus solide et la moins contestde de la gloire de 
Descartes." The influence of Descartes on the Cambridge thinl^ of the 
Restoration has not escaped Mr Stewart, who instances John Smith, one of the 
Cambridge Flatonists’' of that era. The Latin Orations of Barrow fur nish 
testimony to the same effect and may have suggested Sir W. Hamilton’s ill- 
natured and very untrue statement that NewtoiTs discoveries were ncx appre- 
dated by his Cambridge contemporaries and successors, who dung to Descarics 
in prderence. Afitr Newton it would be difficult to find a Cambridge Cm- 
teuan. Ed.] 
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natural theology, or in the physical and log:iGal compart- akct. 
ments which he has assigned to discussing the transcendant 
qualities and adventitious conditions of being. Circum¬ 
stances however urged him to concentrate his energies 
where they were most demanded; and if his principal 
object was that of combining facts into theory, and if he 
did not fully penetrate the importance of vindicating the 
divinity of Reason®, of Morality, of Love, we cannot per¬ 
haps censure him more than for not anticipating the /*/*/«- 

But though Bacon himself be acquitted, the philoso- Baton not 
phical revolution occasioned mainly by his writings 
not be equally guiltless. Wisdom was not justified of her^"^" 
children. The great spirit of the master was confined and 
warped by his disciples. And from the habitual con- 
templation of material nature, where all facts are in them,'- nea of mo- 
selves of equal dignity, the mind, in passing to itself, 
learned unconsciously to transfer the same undistinguishing 
level to liiis new and peculiar set of phenomena ; and thus 
gradually sunk'into the perilous error of seeing only a suc¬ 
cession of agpearances—sensitive, reasoning, moral, emo¬ 
tional—in the internal world of man; a succession of 
differing phenomena, indeed, for we can only recognize 
** succession ” by difference; but a succession of phenomena 
not distinguished by any measure of relative importance, 
but the importance of mere duration and intensity. To 
express the same in the picture-language of imagination— 
as Bacon himself might have chosen to do—the student of 
material nature contemplates a vast and level plain, where, 
though there be compartments many and various, yet the 
only ^measure of distinction he recognizes is. as it were, 
the comparative value of the soils for purposes of utility, 

* [Bacon's views of the relation of Religion to Philosophy {de Augm. Lib. 
in. I, 9) are peculiar, and, as might have been anticipated, have called forth 
the censures of German historians of Philosophy (see Ritter, Gach. d. Phil, 

X. p. 390, seq.). A i>as^e whidi has been generally overlooked, throws 
an important light on this subject: "Neque enim a theology mutuaremur, 
nisi etiam cum principiis philosophiae conveniiet.” (Lib. iv. c. 3). Of this 
"borrowing from theology" a very brilliant instance is furnished in the 
critique, from a Christian point of view, of the ancient theories of the Summunt 
Ponum. (Ib. Lib. vii. c. 1). Ritter has the good sense to reject the pre¬ 
posterous opinion, revived by some recent writers, that Bacon’s Christianity 
was a mask assumed for the purpose of conciliating the theologians. But 
the profound theolpmeal views opened out in divers places by Bacon he has 
not found it within his scope to notice. How much, for instance, of the so- 
called "internal evidence” is condensed in the following pregnant sentence 
of the chapter last cited: “Nulla, omnibus seculis, reperta est vel lex vel 
disdplilia, quee in tantum communlonis bonum ezaltavit, bonum vero indivi- 
dime depressit, quantum Sdes Christiana: unde liquido patent, unum eundem- 
oue Deiun fuisse, qui creaturis leges illas naturs, hominibus vero legem 
Chxistianam dedisset.” On this text, the sequel, to the end of the chapter, u 
an exhaustive commentary. £d.} 
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the different amounts of rent which art can exact from 
each;—^the student of man, if he understand his task 
aright, should contemplate a widely diversified landscape, 
where, if there be some expanses of level ground, and much 
that yields a rich return to interest, there are also heights 
which join with heaven, and whose altitude must itself be 
included as an essential element in every scientific survey 
of the country. To transfer to this latter region habits 
derived from familiarity with the former, is obviously to 
render your report mutilated and imperfect. This trans¬ 
ference /las in some measure been produced by the suc¬ 
cesses of inductive science. It has created the impulse of 
a true psychology, but it has tended to stunt the off¬ 
spring it produced. But is this the error of Bacon ? is this 
the fault of the induction with which his name is immor¬ 
tally linked ? No, it is the weakness of his followers,—or 
rather, the weakness of human nature itself, which cannot 
bear success without urging it to extravagance. 

In vindicating to the cause of the mental philosophy 
the name and influence of this great authority, 1 may 
fittingly terminate this long argument. When “ the god ” 
was brought upon the ancient stage, it was a' sign that the 
drama was closing. 

Permit me to recall to you the simple basis upon which 
I have constructed the observations which have now occu¬ 
pied us for nearly two lectures. The argument, which 
began from the foundation of the subject, was this:—that 
all knowledge is valuable, and that the mental philosophy 
is a real portion of knowledge. The major proposition we 
vindicated from objections; and the more zealously, be¬ 
cause those objections are peculiarly directed against this 
very species of inquiry. The proof of the minor we Irested 
upon two propositions,—that the mind is subject to laws, 
and that its laws are subject to discovery. The arguments 
for the former proposition I recapitulated when commencing 
the present lecture. The arguments for the latter were 
partly the same with those for the former (as might be 
expected,—for it is by the discovery of the laws, in some 
measure, that we know them to exist); partly derived from 
the phenomena of language, partly from the fact of actual 
progress in the pursuitbut chiefly from the very nature of 
the case, which exhibits the mind as possessing adequate 
means for effecting a series of observations of its own phe¬ 
nomena, and for reducing their multiplicity into the nar- 
monious unity of science. From these premisses thus^hased 
upon undeniable observation, the required conclusion seems 
irresistibly to flow,—that the Philosophy which has for its 
objects the ascertainment of the principles of the human 
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mind, and the statement of their value, is (in its simplest 
character) deserving of the attention of intelligent men. 
It offers itself as a contribution to the mass of knowledge ; 
that claim is shewn to be legitimate; and such a claim, 
supposed legitimate, involves a title to universal recep¬ 
tion. 


LECT. 

V. 



LECTURE VL 


Gentlemen, 

LKCT. Were I to confine myself to the ai^ument which 

-:— has been stated and enforced in the last two lectures, I 

should do but scanty justice to my subject. It is an argu¬ 
ment of weight, and properly preliminary to all others. 
But the advocate of mental philosophy is not content with 
establishing, that, as a genuine portion of science, it de¬ 
serves the cultivation which is deserved by all science. 
Were the astronomer to vindicate his sublime and interest¬ 
ing pursuits by an argument which was equally applicable 
to the laborious classifier of animalcules, you would con¬ 
sider that he had coldly defended his cause; were the 
Philosopher of Man to share arguments with the astronomer 
himself, perhaps he would vindicate his calling as inade¬ 
quately ! 

ne SeitKCt It is with this view that I proceed to assert, not only 
that this Science prefers claims in common with all, but 
«// other that in the dignity of its object it surpasses all. 

diguity. 1 might, upon this topic, without assuming the respon¬ 

sibility of a single statement of my own, and with the 
slight trouble which the consultation of indexes requires, 
enrich this hour’s discourse with testimonies the ^most 
varied and brilliant from writers of every age. You can¬ 
not be ignorant how unbroken is the chain of evidence 
which attests the universal conviction of man, that in the 
Principle of Thought there lives a something essentially 
superior to all which in this scene of existence is connected 
with it. So elevating is the influence of the habitual use 
of the intellectual powers, that this conviction discovers 
itself interwoven with systems whose professed object is to 
discountenance it; and the secret tendency of reasoning 
^habits continually counteracts the conclusions themselves 
of the reasoning. I scarcely except from this remark even 
that tissue of degrading sophistry which in the last century 
polluted a Christian age with corruptions which the yorst 
forms of heathen speculation never equalled. By a stfiking 
.coincidence of opposite tendencies, at the very moment 
French philosophers were straining every nerve to 
ttrMuu, annul tl^e distinctions of man and bhite, they were en- 
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gaged in continual vindications of the independence and lect. 
authority of reason; and the same page which ai^ued that 
the watchmaker and his watch are equally mechanical 
arrangements and equally perishable dust, was enlivened 
by violent reclamations against those fanatics who would 
dare to bar the free intelligence of man from winging its 
glorious ascent through all the spheres of truth. A few 
ounces of cerebral matter w'hich prejudice baptizes as “the 
Soul,” at one time, at another this marvellous dust claims 
tVlt universe as its inheritance. As long as scepticism is 
unpopular, or at least resisted, these contradictory results 
are indeed inevitable; the sceptic having to flourish the' ^^r f^^ 
sword of reason’s independence with the one hand, while 
the other is on the throat of this infant of the skies to choke 
its holy breathings for the better world. 

But even apart from this necessity of position, the very AJdUioiua 
tendency of philosophical habits is indirectly to increase '*'**^'' 
the philosopher’s exalted estimate of the mind. In fact 
his own interests are embarked in the intellectual vessel 
which he charters for the voyage of discovery. He cannot 
but feel that if the mind be worthless his own labours must 
participate in its worthlessness; few reasoners will'thus 
(except for the poor prize of eccentricity) abandon to con¬ 
tempt the chosen occupation of years; and 1 strongly sus¬ 
pect that no philosopher ever depreciated the human soul 
who did not reserve a secret exception for his own! These 
are not high motives; they are, however, human ones. But 
it would be unfair to assert that they stand alone, even in 
that lowest form of the sceptical philosophy which we are 
now regarding. The uniformity of the testimony which 
refl^q^ive science in all—even its most unworthy—modifica¬ 
tions IS found to bear to the essential dignity of the soul of 
man, is interwoven in the very nature of the reflective pro¬ 
cess itself. The habit of speculation, what is it but the Tkthabit 
purest form of internal freedom, and the most definite type 
of progress.^ In almost everything else subordinated 
laws which we feel an incumbrance, here alone we 
governed by laws which, if w'e perceive them at all, we 
perceive only as the guides and perfecters of liberty. It is 
true that obscurities shadow the path of progress, it is true 
that in this vast enigma of the Moral and Physical World 
truth hides itself under every form of perplexity; yet even 
the very defeats of the mind are triumphs; for this “ reac¬ 
tion infers action,” and to have failed in the attempt sup- 
posdtothe power of attempting. To him who contemplates 
philosophical history as the revelation of the powers and 
destinies of the Human Intellect—the Human Intellect 
whi(^ for some thirty centuries back has been the One 
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Hero of all that wondrous story—^to his view there is 
nothing but victory, and repulse itself is progress I Now, 
I say, that in the mind of the speculator himself, this pecu¬ 
liar character of intellectual activity—^its superiority to 
bondage or subjection, and its felt capability of constant 
and growing development—cannot but separate itself from 
every other part of the thinker’s experience, whatever be 
the strain or tendency of his thoughts. And though his 
aim be to write himself down to the brute, still, if he purs^ue 
that aim in the melancholy sincerity of conviction, he can¬ 
not but feel that in the very process of pursuing the un¬ 
happy conclusion he seeks, he is wandering among the 
high ground.s of nature; that the man is there eminently 
man; and that, disguise or distort it as he may, to every 
habitual speculator the distinguishing essence of his being 
is to be found in his mind ! 

As 1 understand it, then, it is from motives and con¬ 
victions of these various kinds?, that the almost invariable 
attestation of reasoners of every cast to the essdhtial dig¬ 
nity of the reasoning mind arises. And though in some of 
these cases the value of the testimony is considerably im¬ 
paired by tracing its motive, yet in the last-mentioned, 
which is far the most important, we certainly have no right 
to think so. For here the rights and privileges of mind 
are disclosed in the practice of its faculties; the discoveQr 
is no illegitimate result of collateral prejudices; it is a con¬ 
viction carrying its own evidence, and no more a prejudice 
than the confident belief of an eye-witness can be termed a 
“prejudice of sense.” And I repeat, that thesfe convictions 
are altogether irrespective of the express philosopl^ical 
views of those who have avowedly professed or un«;phsci- 
ously betrayed them; except indeed as far as the opposi¬ 
tion may be regarded as heightening the value of a con¬ 
viction which thus subsists in defiance of every effort to 
destroy it. 

That this argument of universal attestation can be 
derived with even greater force from the cultivators of 
moral excellence, 1 suppose it is unnecessary to remind 
you. If even perverted intellect is forced to recognize its 
own dignity, how much more completely does the noble 
bondsman of duty feel that his "service” is indeed "per¬ 
fect freedom,” and that the essence, whatever it be, in 
which the principle of virtue inheres is that on earth from 
which the next step is to heaven, 

I trust you will not imagine that this question the 
supreme value-of the mental portion pf our complex.nature 
is one too trite to engage you. Believe me it is only very 
superficial thinkers who. fail to perceive the fundamental 
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importance of correct and definite notions upon such points lect. 
as these. Your views upon the very question with which I 
am now endeavouring to interest you, are in fact the views 
which will determine, or have already perhaps unconsci¬ 
ously determined, the side you assume in the great contest 
which, subsisting since the fall and to endure till the resto¬ 
ration, pervades every sphere of life—individual, social, 
political—the side of faith or of disbelief, of hope or of 
di^rust, of charity or of selfishness. Your practical theory 
—from whatever source derived, and on whatever consider¬ 
ations founded—as to the nature, dignity, and importance 
of the mind you bear, is the determining element of every 
other practical theory whatever. 

A great question here occurs, for a great authority has 
not yet been cited. 

We are arguing a case of evidence—^the uniform testi- 
mony of mental labourers to the peculiar dignity of their thrrto rtrf- 
labour. Now, in searching for such evidences, I suppose 
there are tew inquirers whose first impulse would not be 
rather to approach the oracles of ancient than of modern rcligtoit t 
philosophy, orj if at all the latter, those only or eminently 
who have drunk deepest of these primal fountains of 
thought. Are we then to conclude that these high concep¬ 
tions of the mind belong chiefly to antiquity, and that the 
Jmighty event, which, revolutionizing the civilized world, 
f created the distinction of modern and ancient, fails to 
encourage or to justify these great convictions? If so, 
with whatever reluctance,, it is our duty, and I trust our 
^ determination, to relinquish or to modify them. But is 
it so ? 

I.W01 concede, then, that at first view the influences of 
Christianity do not appear favourable to this exalted esti- 
mate; and that it is even possible that they have indirectly 
tended to remove the splendour of such views from 
general philosophical literature. The spirit of Christianity, to faith in 
so far as it is depressive and humiliating, cannot certainly 
be-said to present lofty portraitures of man in those very 
same words and sentences in w'hich it is engaged convicting 
or condemning him. And if there be any speculator who 
descends into his laboratory of specula,tion, from an exclu¬ 
sive study of these words and sentences, it is not only pos¬ 
sible, but probable, or certain, that impressions thus received 
will manifest themselves among his subsequent processes 
of th(jught. And in this way the effects complained of as ' 
discoverable in general literature may be granted as true; 
and accounted for-as natural; and this, without any slight 
to 'either Religion or' Philosophy; with some censure, 
perhaps, of those whd contemplate both too narrowly. 
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Christianity, however, possesses a double aspect, Litera- 
. ture is a word of wide significancy; and contemplating both in 
their fulness, I have no doubt you will perceive how real is 
the testimony which the highest of all authorities lends to 
the conclusion I have been so anxious to establish as to 
the peculiar dignity of the Mind—the subject of our stu¬ 
dies. But it asks a little thought, and perhaps a little can¬ 
dour also. 

Observe, then, that it would be unreasonable to exgpct 
from Christianity a species of attestation wholly foreign to 
the range and purpose of the revelation. But if this would 
be unreasonable to expect, it is one degree more unreason¬ 
able to build an argument on the absence of that which it 
was unreasonable to expect. This is the simplest general 
reply (and the best where it is inconvenient to descend to 
special inquiry) to the objection to our conclusion derived 
from the absence in the Christian revelation of testimonies 
to the dignity of the INTELLECTUAL powers of man. 
Granting the assumption, whether true or false, to be true, 
1 reply, that it would be strange indeed if a revelation ex¬ 
pressly, and (for all we can see) exclusively, concerned with 
the moral and spiritual man, were to waste its momentous 
influences in supplying those intellectual excitements which 
were beyond its aim, and which nature will always be found 
of itself adequate to supply.. . , Turn then to the objection 
derived from the spirit of its MORAL views of humanity as 
a lowly and dependent nature. Can we derive, it is asked, 
any support to an assertion of mental dignity out of ele¬ 
ments so unpromising as these ? Gentlemen, they form its 
strongest support. In truth, to what a height does this 
marvellous system elevate the nature to which it proffers 
these lowly counsels! How inapplicable would they be to 
any but the most exalted! How majestic is the depend¬ 
ence which is dependence on a God 1 how lofty the humi¬ 
lity which bows only to Heaven! 

But further,—^you are to remember, that beyond the 
moral man of antiquity, this Faith proposes itself as cre¬ 
ating another, a SPIRITUAL man. Now, though it be true 
that most discussions concerning this spiritual nature, by 
habitually excluding from their own sacred region every 
inferior topic, separate their spiritual philosophy from all 
tlie other departments of mental speculation or science; 
yet, as, whatever be the process of this supernatural agenqr, 
the mind is certainly its subject, so all which is b^eved 
and establish^ of the former should really be sef to the 
account of the privileges and dignities of the latter. In this 
high and mysterious point m view, which realizes the 
expression of St Peter, and makes a portion of mankind 
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literally “partakers of the divine nature,” 1 suppose it will 
scarcely be denied that Christianity justifies the loftiest 
conceptions which philosophy can form as to the essential 
or acquired greatness of the human mind. 

But why should I pause upon this ? The fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity is one which exalts human nature 
to a degree even more prodigious. The assumption of that 
nature by the Creator of it brings us to a point where con¬ 
ception absolutely fails—^where the light of imagination 
goes out—^where language moves without ideas—where all 
is lost in one vast and vague emotion of awe at the contem¬ 
plation of ourselves! awe at the glimpse this amazing story 
gives us of the immeasurable importance of our human 
nature in the system and counsels of the universe! This 
doctrine, and all it brings with it, are exclusively Christian. 
Though it seems to me, the more I consider it as a subject 
of speculation, to be the very perfection of reason, and to 
take its position with the most symmetrical beauty at the 
head of all religious truth, it does not appear to have been 
ever anticipated as a tenet among the imaginary creeds of 
antiquity—at laast (for we must not forget a sort of mon¬ 
strous caricature-resemblance in some of the follies of the 
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Indian mythology) in any sense or purpose at all similar 
to those of the revealed doctrine. The common mythology Pagan 
of Paganism and Christianity, indeed, exhibits an apparent 
and momentary agreement in this union of the divine and 
human natures; for the gods of Greece and Rome were 
exaggerated forms of humanity; and it may perhaps be 
’asked, w'hether, if we reject the testimony which pagan dei¬ 
fications offer to the dignity of the human spirit, we have 
any right to seize with such earnestness the similar testi¬ 
mony afforded by this article of the Christian faith ? We 
reply (even apart from the very different value of the two 
authorities,—the inspiration of God revealing His mighty 
purposes, and the folly of man pursuing his poor delusions), 
that there is no real similarity in the cases as to that point 
which alone concerns the argument. The argument is, 
that Christianity attests the priceless value of the human 
nature in publishing the assumed manhood of a God. The 
case alleged to be similar must therefore be found to pro¬ 
pose as a doctrine the two members of the union, respect¬ 
ively real and complete. But, properly understood, there 
is no God in the Pagan incarnation. The divine element is 
wanting. The idolatrous worshipper .of deified humanity 
did nOT unite deity to man, but substituted man in the - 
place of deity. Now, to degrade the conception of God is 
not to devate that of man; and hence, even if the anthro- 
pomorphism of Paganism had been true, it would have'"" 
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LECT. failed in addii^ a particle of testimony to our assertion of 

-!— the dignity of the human spirit. While on the contrary, 

Christianity, incorporating in the history and fortunes of 
aitinfAtf humanity the genuine God undcfrauded of one ray of his 
attributes, lifts the manhood thus consecrated by the presence 
verse holds and inhabitancy of the Godhead; and, as a consequence of 
this communion of the natures, actually exalts the human 
essence by every lineament of grandeur which it adds to 
the divine! 

which eoH- The evidence, then, which the faith bears to this point, 
instead of being doubtful, or hostile, is express and favour- 
^ble: instead of clouding, it illuminates the prospect of 
Hdy tf humanity, and thence allows us to give to our cultivation of 
«s HO- Science of Mind every motive that can be derived from 
believing our subject to be of the highest importance, and 
believing it on the highest conceivable authority. 

I have now concluded, I hope so as to satisfy your con¬ 
victions, such comments as I thought it useful to offer upon 
the evidence borne by systems inspired and uninspired, to 
the dignity of the essence whose laws you are to study. 
And with this appeal to authority 1 shouldi content myself, 
were there not one peculiar attribute of mind which from 
its character of surpassing greatness it would be impossible 
Conddera. to omit iu any review of its claims. You of course antici- 
patc that I alludc to its immortality. Upon this subject 
the decisive information of revealed religion has reversed 
the course of argument. Antiquity argued the immortality 
of Spirit from its dignity; I, on the contrary, have to 
remind you of the dignity on the assumption 6f the immor¬ 
tality. 

The general proposition, that that which is immortal in 
its nature, and immortally conscious, must to itself and in 
itself possess the highest rank in a world of perishables, is 
too obvious for detailed proof. This day, indeed, 1 have 
been chiefly engaged in endeavouring to shew you the 
depth and value of truths which we commonly neglect as 
too trite for consideration, attempting that most difficult 
task for writer or lecturer, to interest you with views whose 
real importance we are constantly so apt to forget, while 
we are familiar to weariness with the words expressing 
them—the husk and shell of thought; but this portion of 
our argument, its great premiss once granted, no effort at 
explaining or impressing it, can, 1 believe, confirm. " Elu- 
ddation" here can only obscure;- like those modifl^tions 
of light which, as opticians shew us, result in absolute dark¬ 
ness. 

It is of more consequence to observe how this great 
truth operates to heighten the value of our own science. It 
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is a weighty consideration, that there is no just conclusion lf.ct. 
here formed which is not formed to last for ever. Some of - 
the truths of this science are in their essence eternal; others 
share the immortality of the soul to which they belong. 

We deal here with an imperishable material. That the/^'M*^?/" 
physics of the conscious being are destined to be wholly 
unalterable, we do not indeed assert; but surely in some of 
its chief laws and principles we may fairly assume it ^Q.Mityq/tht 
And in that case reflect that a discovery now ascertained 
maf be considered as ascertained for eternity. The laws of 
all the visible elements of the universe may vanish; the 
discoveries of science, as far as they are experimental dis¬ 
coveries, may yet be superseded by laws and relations of a 
different character, if a reason should exist to command 
the alteration; but, from the nature of the system to which 
he belongs, the principal laws of the conscious being may 
be presumed to be inwoven in its permanent identity, and 
thence to be its laws for ever. But however this may be— 
and I admit that certainty is not attainable upon such a 
point—^there assuredly is a view in which the present con¬ 
stituents of our immortal nature are themselves immortal. 

They are immortal in their consequences. Upon the moral Momiat- 
aspect of these elements eternal results are suspended; and ^^siion. 
thus a character of eternal moment is impressed upon ail 
scientific conclusions as to their nature and authority. 

Judge then with what reverential caution they should be 
examined! However high may be your estimate of the 
discovery of wisdom in the physical creation, you must not 
.forget that in this peculiar study you traverse the selected 
theatre of God’s divinest operating. The special gift which 
is termed the Freedom of the Human Will comes to 
increase the unique importance of the subject, and to indi¬ 
vidualize it from all others. In the physical arrangements ts* n/viw 
of inanimate nature the Divine Governor orders simply; in uneondi- 
this alone He orders (^here only He establishes a condi- 
tional legislation and in a manner suspends Himself upon <"«■ ^7: 
us!...All these things may teach you to acknowledge thew/f^o/a 
dignity of the Human Mind, and the corresponding dignity 
of the science which investigates it. And with these 
remarks 1 conclude an argument, in which, if I have not 
been able to interest you, I implore you to attribute the 
defect to my weakness and not to the subject itself, which 
is incomparably the noblest that can occupy the thoughts 
of man. 1 earnestly hope that the minds of many here, 
self-evidencing their own dignity, have anticipated me, 
if not in the letter, at least in 5 ie spirit, of these reasonings. 

Observe the position of our aigument. We have now 
^ewn that the Mental Philosophy is a science, and that it 
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LTCT. Is the science of the greatest of earthly subjects. Properly 
speaking, this is to have completed the discussion of the 
question; yet a few additional details may serve to adorn 
or illustrate our case. 

Digmifyo/ You may remember that in the first Lecture which I 
had the honour of presenting to you, I stated the posi- 
universal supremacy which the Science of Mind (in 
lutupr^ its most comprehensive form) occupies in relation to all 
other sciences. In order to assist the arrangement of ;^our 
thoughts, I must remind you that everything which was 
then laid down belongs directly to this division of our sub¬ 
ject; and was then introduced rather to arrest your atten¬ 
tion from the outset, by shewing you at once the benefits of 
the study, than with any very precise adherence to method- 
ical Order, The supervision w'hich the General Philosophy 
exercises over all the particular departments of inquiry in 
encouraging, restraining, directing them, was intimated; 
KitHct. and I may add, that in many of the scientific reports of 
our own day its harmonizing and systematic spirit is emi¬ 
nently conspicuous. The miner of mathematical and che¬ 
mical truth may for a long period work i^ the dark of a 
particular problem, because he knows he is in the right 
place for the discovery of treasure; but if new veins are 
to be sought and worked, the head-engineers will come 
above ground and survey the aspect and indications of the 
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But it may be objected to this statement, that these 
practical principles in the logic of inquiry are oftener col¬ 
lected out of the experience of discoverers than independ-. 
ently invented as guides to discovery. In the first place it 
may be answered, that as long as the objection is stated in 
only this comparative form (and it cannot be omerwise 
stated with truth), it really advances nothing which we are 
called upon to deny. Further, it cannot be disputed that, 
whenever it may have been formally stated, the logical 
principle itself must have tacitly existed in the mind of the 
first discoverer who obeyed it. In the very act of aban¬ 


doning a false science for the path of just inquiry, he was 
himself guided by that latent logic which after ages were 
to extract and condense from his writings or example. 
But besides this, it is, upon other grounds, of eminent 


utility that the methods of inquiry should, however disco- 
VHUfy vered, be reduced to rules. These rules, succinctly stated 
and constantly enforced, preserve in the minds of investi- 
gators a definite test to which appeal can rapidly h^ made, 
and impress as first principles what without such remem¬ 
brances could only be derived, incidentally and precari¬ 
ously, from a crowd of examples and a long previous scien- 
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tific experience. No one, surely, who is at all conversant lf.ct. 
with the history of modem science, can doubt that the _ 
purely logical writings which have illustrated and defended 
the method of induction, have powerfully aided in securing 
to it that happy supremacy which renders at this day the 
philosophic public justly intolerant of any physical inquiry 
of facts in which it is forsaken. Still less can any judicious 
inquirer doubt the influence of the purely logical treatises 
in which it was first adequately proposed and vindicated. 

"The position, origin, utility of Poetical Criticism may//Ww. 
serve to illustrate these views of this part of logic, which is 
indeed the criticism of inquiry. It is most true that the>*'«?J^ 
rules of poetical criticism are usually collected from the ^ 
examples which genius has spontaneously offered; yet it is 
most certain that the silent criticism of taste operated in 
the poet’s original performance, and still more manifest, 
that it is of utility, that the direction of his splendid course 
should be mapped down in its principal points as a guiding 
chart to subsequent voyagers; that what in him was {he which, oH. 
almost unconscious instinct of taste should become to 
future ages the definite rules and decisions of judgment. 

If this be of unquestionable advantage in the case of cri¬ 
ticism, I suppose the same or greater value can scarcely be 
refused to the analogous systems of logic. It is true that 
both this logic and this criticism are in some measure 
framed as the “ physical” conclusions of a wide induction; 
but surely their practical utility as lights to guide the path 
of future invention is not diminished by a circumstance 
.which only adds strength and certainty to their declara¬ 
tions. 

Besides these considerations, which both answer objec¬ 
tions aifti illustrate the subject itself, tlicre is one additional 
characteristic belonging to the logic, and to the criticism, 
and indeed to all the practical maxims whatever, that are 
deduced from our science; it is this, that the student con- rtr 
tinually receives the maxims in connexion with their rea-I^^'^tl 
sons. They come as the last inferences from a long train 
of preceding proofs; a position which, whether they be <*«»■«'»• 
maxims of reasoning, taste, action, or manners, is pecu-*‘**' 
liarly calculated to ensure not merely correct principles 
but permanent and comprehensive ones. The rules are 
premised to,be as permanent as their causes, and at the 
same time to receive all modifications which their causes 
justify. By being rooted deep among the first laws of the' 
mind, acquire a strength which secures them from 
being shaken by the blasts of passion or prejudice; at the 
same time that by being constantly referred to their causes 
they vary as these vary; and are thus at once resolute 
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i.ECT.’ against every wrong impulse and flexible to every rig^ft 
_ one, a combination of qualities unattainable by any means 
but this scientific analysis of practice. How beautiful Is it 
to see the maxims of daily life, like so many isolated phy¬ 
sical laws, reduced under the sovereignty of a few mental 
principles,—the Newton of the market-place finding facts 
for his philosophy inscvery transitory attitude of our human 
nature! 

rnsrttsim Maxims, and other such aphoristic principles, of specu- 

/aI lation or practice, when not thus systematically deduced, 
liable, though true, to two evils, either to be received 
‘ with suspicion, or to be received with an exaggerated and 
unmerited approbation. 1st, Aphorisms are peculiarly 
liable, though true, to be rejected by accidental prejudices, 
and this for the simple reason, that they contain nothing 
calculated to meet the prejudice. Stray truths of this form, 
cast in among a heap of unwelcoming prejudices, fall upon 
an unprepared soil, and have nothing in them capable of 
tempering it; being unable, therefore, to grapfje with this 
ungenial mould, they wither at once; or, to change the 
comparison, they are like those hypertrophic masses that 
sometimes grow into connexion with the animal body, 
but which being unvisited by the circulation, and having 
little or no dependence upon the general system of the 
frame, gradually loosen their feeble hold, and detach 
themselves almost unnoticed from the limb they but 
encumbered. I have said, 2ndly, that maxims separated 
from their metaphysical proofs, are apt to impose on the 
reader by an undue appearance of depth and importance. 
This may be accounted for without much difficulty. 
Truths are valued in proportion to their universality and 
their novelty; that is to say, of truths equally UViivcrsal 
the value is as the novelty, and of truths equally novel 
the value is in proportion to the universality of their 
application. The appearance of both is possessed by the 
maxim. For as to novelty, if the various premisses were 
given (that is, if the maxim were changed into the infer¬ 
ence) we should at once perceive how much we had really 
known of the matter in hand,—“ really known,” I say, for 
it is certain that these premisses must have been all 
actually under our observation and knowledge, or we 
could not have instantaneously acknowledged the force of 
the conclusion. The conclusion (which is the maxim) is 
the only part of the whole which we did not know before; 
instead of being (as we are apt to imagine in its d^ached 
state on the page of Swift or La Rochefoucauld) a propo¬ 
sition as wholly novel as the qualities of some new-found 
metal, we find it (in its inferential position) only the 
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condensed form of familiar truths. On the other hand, as 
to the illusive universality of maxims: this form of bound-. 
less applicability which they affect, and which causes so 
much of our admiration of them, is really in few or no 
cases strictly admissible. Now this delusion would be 
impossible, and the admiration which is founded on it 
therefore suspended, if the maxim were introduced at the 
close of the reasoning which justified it; for then the 
conclusion would be qualitiod and limited by the extent 
of tfie premisses. I do not know whether you have ever 
observed that the most prolific maxim-makers in the 
world are men in a passion. Nothing short of universal 
propositions satisfy them. This is not merely that the 
mind has no time to pause upon exceptions, but that anger 
refuses to admit them. Rochefoucauld, anatomising man¬ 
kind’s poor virtues, in his study commences his terrible 
catalogue with the dexterous salvo of a “souvent;” La 
Rochefoucauld in a rage would have sternly refused 
quarter to jftiy fraction of humanity, and found the vices 
of a world little enough to supply fuel for his frenzy. 

I ought to jjidd to these explanations of the illusive 
excellences of aphoristic writing, the deception produced 
by reading a number of them successively. The mind 
usually estimates the depth of any remark by the distance 
of that remark (supposed true) from its own conclusions 
on the same subject: and therefore the less it can discover 
its own depth, the greater will appear the depth of the 
author studied. Now in the rapid and dazzling succes¬ 
sion of thoughts wholly detached from each other, the 
reader has not time to form or settle his own conclusions; 
^he watgrs of the intellect arc too disturbed to allow of 
his seeing their natural depth ; and all which is lost to his 
own powers is transferred to those of his author. I need 
not remind you that w'riters of great systematic clearness 
and continuity flatter the intellect of a reader into the 
opposite delusion, and lose a portion of their fame as 
thinkers from tlieir excellence as expositors. What 
confirms this explanation of the illusory value produced 
by the rai)idity of the succession is this, that a maxim- 
writer who perpetually changes his subject impresses us 
with a higher estimate of the profundity of his observa¬ 
tions than one who divides his book into chapters and 
heads,—La Rochefoucauld, for instance, than La Bruy^re; . 
or thai^ La Rochefoucauld himself in that edition (of 
Amelot tie la Houssaye, 1 think,) in which his maxims 
are classified by subjects. The deception, I may observe, 
is not at all unlike that produced by the rapid manoeuvres 
of legerdemain, in which the power of evading the detec- 
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tion of the spectator depends on the incapability’ of the 
. mind to pursue as fast as the practised organs of the 
juggler move. 

From the remarks before made it will be evident that 
aphoristic writing is employed with greatest advantage on 
subjects of manners, because there the suppressed proofs 
are remembered rapidly, being usually matter of common 
observation, and because in that held no one expects or 
requires more than a general and customary truth; this 
being, indeed, all which we have to guide us in our 'own 
rules of experience. In philosophy this aphoristic method 
is best used in stating queries and conjectures (as 
Newton has employed it), or in any other office prelimi¬ 
nary to new enterprises of science. Lord Bacon’s peculiar 
reason for selecting it, which 1 quoted in a former lecture 
—though modest indeed for him—is eminently adapted to 
all inferior discoverers. With him, however, to write in 
aphorism arose, I would say, from the predominating spirit 
of his inductive habits; he stated universal pr»positions as 
he stated particular facts—in lists and tables for separate 
rejection or separate acceptance,—strung together like a 
chain of experiments, where each rests on its own exclusive 
merits. 

To a person, then, whose sole or principal object is 
the .simple possc.s.sion of truth, whether attractive or unat¬ 
tractive,—or rather, to whom truth can never be un¬ 
attractive,—there can be little doubt that the habit of 
constantly descending from the great general principles 
of the mind to the explanation of ail the practical rules of 
life and conduct as instances, must be peculiarly satisfac¬ 
tory. He must feel that every .special case receives 
dignity when it enshrines a general principle, and that 
every general principle receives interest when it is capable 
of constantly embodying itself in actual practice. 

To this most valuable attribute of Moral Science one 
popular objection still remains,—the everlasting burden 
of cursory and feeble thinkers. It is urged that the habit 
of investigating the reasons and origin of practice wcaken.s 
the supremacy of beautiful, and happy, and beneficial 
illusions. The metaphysician is declared to be the icono¬ 
clast of a religion in which, though the deities be phan¬ 
toms, the pleasure of the worship is at least no phantom. 
We reject, they cry, that wisdom where to be wise is to be 
miserable; the only truth we recognize is happiness! and 
the sovereign logic for us is that logic of the heaft which 
shews the way to it! 

To all this the simplest answer would* of course, be 
contained in an honest appeal to the whole Nature of 
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Man, which includes an element of obligation; which 
obligatory principle imperativxly commands the pursuit 
of all that is right; -which right must in many cases turn 
upon the nature of ourselves, and the scene around us,— 
the investigation of which, and their relations, is the in¬ 
vestigation of Moral Truth, But a lower ground may be 
a more persuasive one. We affirm, then, that the mere 
calculator of happinesses mu.st remember that the human 
being has indissoluble connexions with the past and future 
as well as the present; and that the great drama which 
exhibits the spou-sals of Truth and Ilappine.ss should 
ripally be contemplated as occupying a theatre far more 
extensive than these reasoners conceive of. In the criti¬ 
cism of this great work, is it fair to judge of the author’s 
style, or of his intended dcnouemcfit^ by the glance of a 
minute at a single scene in the midst of the intricacies of 
the plot? But an answer more intelligible still is found in 
denying the assumption made. We allege that Truth, in 
its discovery and its possession, conveys pleasures both 
nobler and more permanent than those of the illusions it 
banishes. L«l Poetry itself declare; for Poetry ,is of 
course the recognized expre.ssion of these emotions. When 
the poet Campbell, in one of the mo.st popular utterances 
of these childish pleasures of ignorance, contemplates the 
rainbow, he exclaims— 

‘*I ask not proud philosophy 
To tell me what thou art!” - 


Observe now whether the same object may not minister to 
a very opposite source of poetic pleasure. 

^ “ Nor ever yet” 

says Akenside— 

“The melting rainbow’s vermeil-tinctured hues 
To me have shone so pleasing, as when hrst 
The hand of Science pointed out the path 
In which the sunbeams, gleaming from the west. 

Fall on the watery cloud.” 


Such is the versatility of the poetic faculty, that it can 
attach itself to every form of thought; and the imagination 
of man has the same peculiar endowment as that which 
exalts his bodily constitution among animals—that of 
living undestroyed in every climate. Nor are harmless 
illusions dissolved by analysing them. We seem to sde 
distance after a thousand perusals of Berkeley; and the 
illusivft connexion of happiness with the past (one of the 
most interesting of psychological facts) remains as powerful 
as ever on the evening of a day spent in speculating on the 
cause of it " What then/’ it will be asked, “ is the benefit 
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of the speculation whose result seems so abortive ? This,— 
. that we disarm the prejudice of any power of evil, while we 
retain its power of soothing and enchanting; we preserve 
the opiate that tranquillize.s, while we neutralize the poison 
that kills. Besides this, illusions will still be plenty for 
those who love them. We widen indeed our circle of 
vision as we rise in science above the surface of facts; but 
for those who delight in contemplating them, clouds will 
still wrap the distant, as truly as the more contracted hori¬ 
zon; shaj)ing themselves no less promptly into every form 
which the breath of Fancy can mould, and receiving as 
before every gorgeous hue which the light of Genius can 
pour down to illumine them. But, above all, remember 
that in Truth itself is beauty, and in the perception of it 
pleasure. What spectator is not animated with delight at 
tile contemplation of the order and proportion of a noble 
specimen of architecture.^ Yet all this order and propor¬ 
tion arc purely intellectual conceptions of the spectator’s 
mind, and as invisible to the brute as to the blihd. And 
such conceptions as these, coming midway between mind 
and matter, may form a stepping-stone to rthat pleasure 
still more exclusively mental which arises from contem¬ 
plating the noble architecture of truths symmetrically 
ordered, each supported by its antecedent and supporting 
its successor, the remotest parts connected by reciprocal, 
correspondences, and all uniting into the grand single and 
finished harmony which is called a science. 



LECTURE VII. 


Gentlemen, 

As (contrary to my original expectation) this is 

the last time that I can hope for the pleasure of addressing_ 

you, it will be my object to make the present Lecture as 
much as possible supi)lementary to those which have pre- su/>/>{fmtnt- 
ceded it, a receptacle for observations collateral to the 
principal argument; in short to make it seive the purpose 
of those resting-places upon a military march where strag¬ 
glers arc*collected that have incidentally detached them¬ 
selves from the steady progress of the main line. As even 
here, howeves, some regularity will tend both to my own 
and to your prompt intclligciico of the subjects noticed, I 
may premise, that we shall consider, in the first place, some 
additional topics illustrative of the value of our present 
pursuits—topics derived both from the peculiar character 
of the age in which we live, and from the operation of me¬ 
taphysical studies upon the mind independently of ages or 
aeras. In the second place, we shall pass, by an easy tran¬ 
sition, from the utility of. this philosophy as a discipline to 
a cursory consideration of those difficulties which make a 
principal part of that utility. And, in the last place, we 
shall glance at the moral spirit which should direct and 
colour all inquiries into the nature and destinies of man. 

I do not offer these views as complete; my time permits 
me to do little more than hint and insinuate the truth. 

Indeed, an attempt at completeness would be vain under 
any circumstances. Every hour that 1 consider these 
topics—and I mention this not from personal motives, but 
sincerely to encourage your pursuit of them—1 find the 
prospect they open to widen until it is almost lost in 
infinity. 

In continuation, then, of the topic on which we were importanet 
engaged for the last few lectures, the importance of 
studjj^f Universal Metaphysics, of metaphysics in each 
its divisions, whether simply as the inductive physics of the tbtdnmm- 
consciousness, or more profoundly, as the science of the 
reality, extent, and value of human knowledge, (let me*^- 
rather say, the value of humanity itself in all its varieties of 
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reasoning, emotion, action, as the great problem of the uni¬ 
verse)—I would call your attention to the peculiar force 
of its claims in the circumstances of the age into which 
you are born, and the spirit of which you are all de¬ 
stined either to perpetuate or to obstruct, by your ex¬ 
ample in espousing or opposing it. It is no flattery to 
tell you this; the omnipotence of example is wielded by 
the humblest of your fellow-creatures. Every atom, even 
those beyond the grasp of the microscope, contributes to 
the force of a mass of matter in motion; and that great 
aggregate which we call an age or mra of history is but the 
enormous compound of a multitude of elements indivi¬ 
dually almost invisible. If, then, you wish to join in tlw 
spirit of the age, you must understand it in CM'der to con¬ 
tribute to it; if you prefer to counteract it, you must 
equally understand it in order to do so effectually. Now I 
say that one of the dominant, perhaps indeed the domi¬ 
nant, characteristic of the existing age is the tendency to 
restless examination of the principles of all things. What 
are the popular subjects of discussion } In politics, the 
ground and origin of subordination; discussing of national 
wealth, the nature of wealth itself and of value (“ Political 
Economy,” as a theory, being indeed the direct growth of 
this spirit of analysis applied to finance); in theology, the 
fundamental rule of all faith and the privileges of the 
church Jis an interpreter; in logic, the final authority of 
reason itself; in morals, the essence of duty. Nay, we 
might advance into regions of thought less liable to ex¬ 
ternal or accidental influences. In physics, the ultimacy 
of the laws of motion has been lately made the subject of 
disquisition (by Prof. IWcll); and in pure mathcjnatics 
themselves (the most remote of all studies from the opera¬ 
tion* of outward and .social tendencies), inquiries into the 
nature of the different species of quantity which make the 
subject of its different branches, have attracted much inter- 
e.st. However you determine about ca.ses like t/iese, con¬ 
sidered as instances of a common principle, cases where 
the chain of dependencies would seem so attenuated as to 
be almost imperceptible, about the former, the instances 
derived from the moral and political sciences, I believe you 
can have little difficulty in perceiving that the analytic 
tendency is truly the great characteristic of the public mind. 
How this marked and prominent character has arisen, I 
cannot at present pause to discuss at any length; ^ ad¬ 
mission of the fact is all I require. When you reflettupon 
the pervading influence of all revolutions in political opi¬ 
nion, you will probably agree with me that in the growth 
of democratic principles may be found at least a leading 
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cause. The specihc character of the polemics of repub- 

licanism is the tendency to publicity, inquiry, censure; in- Ill- 

short, to that which, transported into the sphere of philo¬ 
sophy, becomes the spirit of bold examination into the 
principles of all things, the spirit of audacious and indefati¬ 
gable analysis. Commencing in political discussion, its 
very spirit, that of pursuing inquiry to the utmost, must 
urge it through every topic with which political opinions 
are connected; while again, the philosophical habits in 
their turn powerfully react upon tlie practical. With how 
intimate a bond these opposite regions are united, it cannot 
be necessary to suggest either to those who honoured a 
former lecture w’^ith their attention, or indeed to those who 
are at all conversant with the writings or the history of 
speculations to which the present age has given birth. 

Such must have seen that the philosophy of human nature 
in any age is usually the condensed expression of that age; 
that it is the refined and sublimated spirit which, diluted 
and diffused, t^kes shape as the habits and manners of the 
people. It is the logic of the public practice; the grounds 
and reasons wiiich each generation presents to the tribunal 
of time as its memorial and justification. The history is 
the philosophy in action; the philosophy, the history 
speculation; they are (to borrow a scholastic metaphor) the 
matter and the form (or idea) of the times. The recipro¬ 
cal action of these elements is powerful and perpetual; and 
has been more and more evidently so ever since the press 
has given an almost instantaneous ubiquity to thought. 

From that time in popular convulsions rival principles 
have begun to lead parties where rival passions led before ; camiertini; 
and men have fought to maintain not only beliefs, but 
opinions. It was so in the great Reformation, where 
Christianity indeed was made the external scene of con 
flict, and supplied the weapons and the uniform, but where 
the human mind itself, panting for free thought, and the '"*• 
principle of authority that would perpetuate its fetters, 
were the real combatants. It was so in the terrible cen- RrUchtts 
tury of religious war that followed, down to the Treaty 
Westphalia. It was the same contest of principles that, 
just as religious toleration was secured abroad, broke out 
on questions of government in the great civil war of Eng- 
land; and that was happily suspetided by our Revolution. 

It was the same secret but burning zeal for theoretic per- 
fectlfi^ against practical deficiencies that exploded at last nevotuUm. 
in the terrific volcano of the French Revolution; the most • 
tremendous battle of principles the world ever saw, and 
certainly the most misguided; but still in its essence a 
battle of principles. I need not tell you that a similar 
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LKCT. contest of rival principles subsists to this day; and that 
now, as for the last ^oo years, the passions and the party- 
feelings arc the body to which principles—be they right or 
wrong—are still the soul. And though the “contest for 
opinions” is commonly decried as the worst form of human 
folly, I confess I have eyes sharp enough in the detection 
of good, to find in even this folly an element of hope and 
indications prophetic of a happy future. Before I pass 
to reminding you of the conclusion I am drawing freyn 
those facts, I pause for a moment to shew you the nature 
of the influence which the press has had in producing them; 
and I trust that the vast importance of the subject, and 
its frequency as a topic of discussion, will justify the mo¬ 
mentary fligression. The easy and rapid dissemination of 
thoughts is the usual, the true, and in its form the most 
general, .solution of the question; but in being thus general 
it is also, perhajis, somewhat vague and indistinct. It is 
quite obvious that rapid dissemination i.s, in itself, uninflu- 
ential for cither gcxxl or evil. A series of unmeaning com¬ 
binations of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet would 
work no change upon mankind, though the copies were 
multiplied by all the presses of Europe, and transmitted by 
all its posts. Now, remembering that our question is. 
founded upon a very important change—namely, the 
spread of contests in which great theoretical principles are 
involved, as contrasted with contests arising out of pure 
caprice or passion—we must look beyond that which in 
itself is inadccpiate to produce any change; that is, we 
must look to the other clement of the jiress—^,the nature of 
aaUs^eli ihoiights clisscminatcd, in order to understand the in- 
stHodeso/ fluence of the dissemination. Consider then that tl^ two 
* modes of communicating mental influences are Writing and 
ihought. 5 peech. What is the character of written dissertation as 
contrasted with oratorical aiJi)eals.? This, tliat all the 
Oratory acccssory arts by which oratory succeeds in persuading 
TltyTio feelings being trxcliidcd, a more liabitual ap- 

tiMs;w"n- peal to the reasoning powers becomes inevitable. Written 
matter tends (1 .-^pcak only of tendencies on the whole) 
towards discussion of principles, and .spoken matter towards 
vivid picturing of details. Thus—to draw an illustration 
from the combination of both—a nation governed by writ¬ 
ten speeches invariably inclines (wc know the instance of a 
neighbouring country) towards speculative politics. The 
real force of the press, therefore, in raising principlc^nto 
the vanguard of action, and making the Reason of filings, 
the great rallying-point iu public consideration, is to ^ 
traced immediately to its power of rapid dissemination, but 
ultimately and chiefly to tliat inevitable tendency of writ- 
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ten thought to dwell more upon reasons and principles lect. 
than upon habits and passions. _ Y}}'. _ 

I return to the conclusion which I am anxious 
impress upon your minds. If (from whatever cause) the tiiws an 
analysis of principles both in action and speculation be the 
predominating character of modern times, and more pecu- 
liarly the character of the present age, an acquaintance aw, 
with the ultimate laws of the mind, and with that master 
science which holds in its hand the last link of eveiy chain 
of thought, rises from the dignity of a fine accomplishment autt with 
to the intrinsic authority of a necessary and fundamental 
attainment. In such an age—not to be habituated to the 
analysis of thought, and to the investigation of the ele¬ 
ments of political and private duty—is really as great a 
deficiency in general education as it would be to live as a 
chemist among chemists without cultivating a knowledge 
of the commonest processes of decomposition, or as a me¬ 
chanic arqong mechanicians without a fiuniliarity with the 
ordinary principles and instruments of dynamical effects. 

The illustration which I have casually employed mg- iH^ufnreof 
gests to my recollection another cause, which I have often 
thought has not been without its efficacy in promoting the 
analytic spirit on the existence of which these remarks 
have been founded. I allude to the growth of the science 
of chemistry. It would certainly be a striking instance of 
the reciprocal influence of .studies, and even of the influence 
of philosophy upon action, if it could be shewn that this 
science (which you will remember has the advantage of 
being the most familiar and popular of all) has exercised a 
power of this universal and pervading extent over the 
genen^ mind. It .seems to me that it has done so, by ex¬ 
emplifying and encouraging habits of indefatigable ana¬ 
lysis; by supplying a very convenient phraseology‘ for 

^ [As an instance of the felicitous use of chemical phrases and ideas in 
illustrating mental science, may he cited a ]ia<.sagc fioiii Sir J. Mackintosh’s 
Dissertation on Klhical PhilohO[ihy. “Defects of the s.inie sort" (as th.at of 
Bi'om'u, who suijsititutes the term ‘Suggestion' in place of llte liilherio reci-ivecl 
‘Association,’ in explaining the origin of the complex emotions) “may indeed 
be found in the parallel phrases of most, if not all, philost)]»hcr.s; and all of 
these proceed from the erroneous but prevalent notion, that the law of Associ.!- 
tion produces only such a close union of a thought and a feeling, ns gives 
one the power of reviving the other; the truth being, that it forms them into 
a new compound, in which the properties of the eomponent parts aic^no 
longer discoverable, and which may itself become a substantive pait of human 
natur^^'Iliey supposed the condition, jjroduced by the power of that Inw, 
to resemle that of material substances in a state of mechanical separati«)ii; 
whereas in reality it may be better likencrl to a chcmiciil combination of the 
sanre sidistances, from which a totally new product arises.” Diss. Sect. vil. 

'nieteiTO “Fusion" has accordingly been siij^ested as a convenient substitute 
for * Association,” in describing the growth of the more complex out of the 
simpler desires and emotions. Lu.] 
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these purposes (a matter in itself of no slight importance^; 

-!— and thus, by both stimulating and assisting the constant 

search for elementary principles, and the solicitude to de¬ 
tect in all subjects, under outward and palpable manifesta¬ 
tions, inward and invisible constituents. 

Fwriher Another argument in proof of the value of these mental 
speculations it would be improper to pass without notice, 
although I may presume that your text-books have alreqjdy 
xfudyoftke ma.de you familiar with it; I mean the beneficial results 
upon the powers of investigation and discovery which must 
m.'Htso/ be produced by the study of the mind as a bundle of tools, 
or a system of machinery, for that purpose. These advan¬ 
tageous results such a study may produce in two principal 
ways; first, by defining the limits of the faculties, and thus 
exhibiting in general outlines what they can and cannot 
attain. Locke, whose great work originated in difficulties 
on the subject, seems to have been peculiarly impressed 
with this ground of importance. I may add to his homely 
but most profound remarks, that as there is a general and 
final limitation of the faculties, within which is possible 
knowledge, and beyond which is certain ignorance, so there 
is also a relative and mutual limitation of the faculties with 
respect to each other, as well as to the chief subjects upon 
which each can be exerted. Of both these latter distribu¬ 
tions you find a magnificent example in the great work of 
Pnc(m de Lord Bacon, De Augmentis Scientianim; an example whose 
Autmeutis. pcrhaps be best excused by observing that no 

subsequent attempt to reform it has been pronounced more ‘ 
faultless. The objection on which the Comte Destutt de 
mZVho/ Tracy enlarges, that his introductoiy division of the facul- 
ties into the Memory, the Imagination, and the Reason, is 
iHory. ima- not elementary or ultimate, may be granted as true, and 
ttUOH. yet not injure its claims as a division both distinct and 
adequate. Our division of Great Britain into England, 
Wales, and Scotland is not less true, and for many prac¬ 
tical purposes may be more convenient, than if we had sub¬ 
divided it into all its multitude of counties or of parishes. 
Another objection of the same author is more important, 
that which denies the distinctness of the division, and urges 
that “there is no one branch of our knowledge—not even a 
single one of our judgments—to which all our intellectual 
faculties have not co-operated.” The assertion in this form 
is, if these names of the faculties be used in their mpdinary 
sense, perhaps too bold; but the principle is undeniable. 
It is indeed obvious that the simplest deduction of reason 
cannot be effected without the aid of memory; and that 
the operations of imagination in the production of poetry 
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would be equally impossible without the aid of that faculty, i-kct. 
Memory, again, without the deductive power of reason _ 
would be nearly useless; and imagination almost as much 
so; while Reason itself in its march of discovery can 
scarcely operate without the imagination of hypotheses. 

Against this charge, therefore, the best answer on behalf of 
Lord Bacon is, I presume, to be found in appealing to his 
aim; which being merely practical, admitted of being at¬ 
tained by classifying the departments of human thought 
under the faculties which, in popular apprehension, seemed 
principally, though in metaphysical strictness they were 
not exclusively, engaged in them. It is true that for 
purely scientific purposes the animal system of Linnaeus, 
which includes the Man and the Bat in the same division, 
may be highly valuable; yet, as a basis for popular 
instruction in natural history, it may be doubted whether 
more interest may not be excited, and thence (which was 
Lord Bacon’s direct purpose) more stimulus to increased 
knowlcdg<? created, by a division founded on circumstances 
somewhat more obvious to common observation. 

The second advantage which I would specify as afforded Useo/mm- 
by our science to the reasoning faculties, does not regard 
their limitation but their use, their improvement to the' 
highest pitch of power within the range determined by they* 
former considerations. Valuable comments upon this most 
important subject are to be found scattered in a variety of 
authors both ancient and modern. The “ technical me- ExawfUt. 
mory” of Grey, Fcinagle, and others; the copious rhetorical 
counsels of Aristotle, Cicero, and Bacon, for the improve¬ 
ment of memory and the aid of judgment; the elementary 
systenis of Pcstalozzi and other methodizers of intellectual 
education,—all these and such like plans and advices are 
founded upon those elementary laws of the mind which 
you are here to consider, and follow as directly from them 
as the structure of a telescope to augment the powers of 
the eye, from the laws of light and vision. It is not un¬ 
likely that if the mind were strictly subjected to an intel¬ 
lectual regimen, like the body and its muscular system, 
results as far beyond ordinary calculation might be pro¬ 
duced. The extraordinary power sometimes generated by 
constant practice in particular pursuits, may assist us to 
some conception of the energies which are dormant in 
human minds only because they are not aroused by culti- 
vatidi^ It is true that in these cases the power greatly 
depends on the exclusiveness of the pursuit; for different 
habits of the same faculty interfere with each otlier’s influ¬ 
ence, and neutralize, like interfering rays of light, pro¬ 
ducing darkness; but to this I w'ould reply, in the first 
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LECT. place, that this truly demonstrates the importance of turrt- 
ing the habit upon noble pursuits, in which case the exclu¬ 
siveness would become a blessing; and in the second place, 
which is very important, that there are habits of so general 
a nature as to be universally applicable,—habits of the 
faculties themselves, as contrasted with habits of any spe¬ 
cial exercise of the faculties. Of these I will mention, as 
the most important intellectual habit I know of, the habit 
of attending exclusively to the matter in hand. This habit 
of exclusive attention 1 believe to be attainable in such a 
manner as to act altogether irrespectively of the immediate 
subject of attention, to fit equally to every occasion for 
which it is demanded. It is commonly said that genius 
cannot be infused by education; yet this power of concen¬ 
trated attention, which belongs a.s a part of his gift to every 
great discoverer, is unquestionably capable of almost inde¬ 
finite augmentation by resolute practice. It is certain 
indeed that it is only a part of genius. One of the most 
interesting of the few but precious relics of Newton’s con¬ 
versation is an expression imputed to him relative to his 
own intellectual powers. You probably kn«w that on one 
occasion he is reported® to have modestly said, that in all 
he had ever discovered he W'as only conscious to himself of 
patient contemplation, that in his perseverance lay all his 
power. Coming from such a man, nothing could be more 
beautifully characteristic of his unpresuming spirit; yet I 
am disposed to think that Newton’s experience is, so far, 
the experience of every discoverer. For analyse the fact. 
The genius that discovers unknown truths consists of two 
elements, a process of close attention to the point ex¬ 
amined, and a constant supply from the hand of nature of 
ideas connected w'ith it. The latter is a wholly involun¬ 
tary process, the former is a voluntary effort. Newton, 
therefore, in common, as I think, with every inventor, 
could only retain a distinct consciousness of the voluntary 
part of the process as his own personal act; here alone he 
was agent; all else was executed for him by the independ¬ 
ent revelations of nature. But though attention be only 
one element of scientific genius—the car, as it were with 
which it listens to the harmonies of the universe,—yet you 
are not to forget that it is truly an indispensable element; 
nor that the chances of discovqry increase in proportion to 
the strength and concentration of this faculty. For every 
idea is vivid in proportion to attention; and ev^ idea 
suggests a greater number of related ideas in proportion to 
its vividness. One of the chief uses of writing,, in the pro- 

* [He says so at the commencement of his first Letter to Dr Bentley, See 
Bentley’s Sermons, ed. Dyce, p. 203. £u.] 
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cess of inquiry, is that it arrests the ideas at pleasure under lect. 
the direct inspection of the intellect; and a geometrical 
diagram assists the investigation of a problem not more by 
its concise collection of the conditions of the question, than 
by the efficacy of the sensible object in preventing the 
wanderings of the mind. This, then, I think a fair instance 
of an intellectual habit of immense importance, conducting 
to the most splendid results, capable of raising inferior 
miqjis to achievements for which without it the most gifted 
intellect must depend on chance; and unquestionably 
attainable to every man by determined practice. And, 
surely, the science which develops such truths and rules as 
tliese is not unworthy your notice. 

From this subject the transition is natural to another Edwatimai 
very important instance of the utility of your studies in taphysual 
this place: I mean their peculiar and invaluable efficacy in 
sharpening the intellect. This efficacy seems tc> turn upon 
two principal circumstances—upon the necessity which 
above all other, pursuits they invoh'e, of that intense 
contemplation of the point at issue, to the exclusion of all 
others, to which I have just been adverting; and upon the 
very nature of the subjects of metaphysical reflection and 
analysis, which continually exhibit instances of differences 
and resemblances so important, yet so minute, as to 
exercise the mind in the constant detection of the subtlest 
relations of analogy and discrepancy. The peculiar degree 
in which metaphysical studies possess both these charac¬ 
teristics, so precious in every discipline of the intellect, 

•will perhaps be best illustrated by a brief comparison of 
them w'ith the only pursuits which can, I suppose, be 
placed ui competition—the mathematical sciences. My re¬ 
marks shall be concise, as I cannot now afford time to enter 
at any length into the late controversy on the subject. 

The first object of di.scipline which I have noted—the ComMr,-- 
habit and power of intcn.se exclusive contemplation,—will ta^hyucat 
be of course conferred by any study in proportion ag that "tklwatTai 
study requires it. Now it appears to me that the very **»^i**. 
improvements of mathematical science are constantly imfnrtme- 
diminishing its value as a discipline for contemplative piathf'mati- 
power*. Its perfection is the perfection of a language, a 
language of arbitrary signs or %ures which so completely ^***."* ^ 
detains the subject in the easy grasp of the mind or^#“«!yT* 
recalls it so promptly at pleasure, as to relieve the investi¬ 
gator *i^om the strong necessity of intense exertion in 

* [This opioion was strongly inainbiined by the late Dr Whewcll. An able 
defence of mathematical analysis in its educational a-spect will be found in the 
^idence addressed tp theCambridee University Commission by the lamented 
Mr R, L. Ellis. See Cambridge Unh/ersiiy Re^tf Evidence, p. a *4. Ed.] 
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lect. apprehending or retaining it. Now, exactly as the ex- 

-!— cellency of mathematics (its perfect language) enfeebles 

it as a discipline, so the misfortune of metaphysics (its 
uonto/ike imperfect language) improves it as a discipline. With 
respect to their comparative efficacy in producing the 
%^uas habit of detecting subtle resemblances or differences, I 
adiKipiiut. cannot but conceive in this point also the Mathematical 
Sciences to yield the supremacy. In the consideration of 
lines and numbers the smallest difference is as distinqt as 
the vastest; the equation of one right line is as different, 
and perceived to be as different, from the equation of that 
whose conditions approach it nearest, as it is from the 
Tfrcrption equation of a curve. Now in subjects of metaphysical 
%"embiamn considcration, though the differences may in point of fact 
difftn^Mcn be all difference is equally difference), yet the 

^ instantaneous impression may not be that of difference at 
cal in a all, and the perception of difference, when it docs occur, 

may be by no means equally clear and complete. That is, 
apprehend that there is a difference, and yet not 
Minute not be able to pronounce in what circumstance the difference 
than broad lies, until after painful and prolonged reflection. For 
dhtiHciioHt. example, between the phenomenon called a “volition” 
(or exertion of Will) and the phenomenon called a "desire,” 
between the state of mind which immediately precedes the 
motion of a limb or is said to move it, and the state 
of mind which constitutes the wish to move it, there are 
few reflectors who will not at first declare that there is a differ¬ 
ence; and yet there are probably few who can enumerate 
and define the circumstances that establish the difference. 
This, indeed, is an inferiority of mathematics as a[ disci¬ 
pline to all physical sciences; for in all these alike the 
detection of minute differences must be more difficult 
than in the science of space and number; but to the meta¬ 
physical sciences the inferiority becomes peculiarly striking, 
because the discrepancies there are so peculiarly elusive. 
The most Hence the most valuable disciplinary parts of mathematics 
dlt^/innrjf are those which contain the new notions and principles 
tAemi^icT" introductory to each new branch; for example, the open- 
are those ^ ing conceptions of geometry and of algebra, and of the 
In me/ajtA^ application of these sciences to each other, and the vast 
*'"• and profound principles upon which the more modern 
calculus is erected; and I have no doubt that a student 
has gained more advantage to the faculties of thought 
from one hour of those which he passed in thus ea^oring 
and measuring the basis of each new structure ofmathe- 
matical science at which he arrived, than from a much 
greater expenditure of time and labour consumed in sub¬ 
sequently traversing some of its inner intricacies. Now 
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these very introductory principles are the metaphysics of lect. 

the mathematics. Finally, observe upon this question.-!_ 

that though (as I have before remarked) general intellectual 
habits of attention, precision, perseverance, acuteness, arc 
indeed truly valuable, and capable of being acquired apart ekoice of a 
from exclusive connection with a special subject of themJ^/^'^J'* 
so as to be in a considerable degree transferable to any at 
pleasure, yet, as the subject upon which they are acquired 
will always be that upon which they are most promptly 
bailable, it is of importance that that subject should be 
selected from those which are of the highest and most 
constant utility. In this point of view I presume there 
can be little hesitation in or choice between, the Mathe¬ 
matical Sciences, which, admirable as they are, are restricted 
to a narrow circle of pure speculation, and beyond that 
magic circle of their wonders are powerless, and the science 
which, in being the Science of Man, contains in it the 
subjects, the principles, and the proper discipline, for 
every poisible department of thought or practice. 

In what has been thus argued we have shewn the 
superior utilijy of the Science of Mind as an indirect edu¬ 
cation of the intellect, altogether independently of its 
actual discoveries of truth. In this latter aspect, I freely0/ 
admit that its rival might enjoy an apparent triumph; for 
assuredly the harvest of new and various truths which the 
mathematics have yielded is, if we number the produce, generality of 
far beyond anything which moral speculation can display. 

But metaphysical conclusions compensate for their fewness 
by their vast generality of application. Indeed in this 
point of view, mathematics them.selves might be regarded 
as the result of a few convictions of the kind which meta¬ 
physics contemplate; and all real physical science as the 
result and creation of the first logical principles which led 
to it Such principles, like heat or electricity, are more 
known in their consequences than in themselves; we cannot 
see them till they are embodied in practice, and then we 
give the practice all the credit which is theirs of right. 

Besides this, from other reasons, on these subjects above 
all others, we are unjust to our teachers; in the sciences of 
matter and relation discoveries are easily traced to their 
owners, but here discoveries (and those general impulses 
to juster thought which are better than positive discoveries), 
though no less real, no less perceptible, and no less valu- 
abk. are appropriated with difficulty to their respective 
autiwrs. Great writers are lost in the very light they 
diffuse; they create a general illumination which at length 
destroys the solitude or the pre-eminence of their own 
particular glory. One principal object, indeed, of just 
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LECT. philosophical history is, by abstracting us from this daz- 
' zling illusion of subsequent and present time, to restore 
their true magnitude and splendour to the mighty spirits, 
whom we are forgetting while we profit by them. The 
sun, splendid as he appears to us, would appear still more 
intensely brilliant if wc could contemplate him from a 
point beyond our atmo.sphcre, and thus behold him burn¬ 
ing in the midst of a firmament as black as midnight, than 
as we sec him from our position, encompassed by those 
nearer masses of reflected light, whose splendour, though 
derived from his own, almost competes with its great 
original. 

I shall only add (to prevent misconception) that you 
are not to consider that in what I have said I am regarding 
mathematics in themselves, but mathematics as a disci¬ 
pline ; nor even this positively (for 1 do not at all question 
the value of their influence to a certain high degree), but 
comparatively, as contrasted with the speculations which 
form the subject of our present studies. • 

nijffiniifirs You pcrccive, then, that the very difiiculj.ies of meta- 
physical science constitute a chief element in its value as 
fuu an intellectual discipline. This, however, must not be per¬ 
mitted to prevent our efforts to diminish these difficulties; 
eiJIiH for we may expect greater advantages from the improve¬ 
ment of our actual knowledge of man and his faculties than 
could ever be derived indirectly from the mere intellectual 
exertion to attain it: besides that we may confidently cal¬ 
culate that the human mind will never in this world arrive 
at such a pitch of knowledge as to want new and sufficient 
subjects on which to exercise and strengthen its powers. 
Indeed the matter compensates itself; for the attainment 
of such a stage of knowledge would render the discipline 
i^afunttHd for future effort no longer necessary. You will perceive 
greatest cause of perplexity which you may expect 
caitiet. in these studies (and the same reason explains that long 
continuance, frequent recurrence, and difficult removal of 
errors on the subject, so often charged against metaphysical 
philosophy, and certainly so comparatively unusual in the 
exactor sciences, and in the physics of the external world 
when once they had become sciences of observation; for 
there a discovery once made is a discovery for ever, there 
nature once conquered never rebels against her chain,) 
arises from the difficulty of subjecting these things to'in¬ 
stantaneous attention and experiment, and when younave 
imjkrfee- succcedcd in obtaining a firm grasp of the point, the equal, 
/«« o/htn^ or nearly equal difficulty of conveying your conviction to 
gthigt. jjj language which will speak neither more nor less 
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than you wish. This double difficulty—of subject and of lect. 

language—belongs, it is manifest, in a far higher degree to_ 

mental than to material science; and seems to me to ex- 
% plain (prejudices apart) almost the whole history of meta- 
ph 3 ^ic|^ error. The imperfection of metaphysical lan- 
guagfl^rising from its constant suggestion of uiiwarrant- 
abl^roaterial analogies (of which, 1 may observe, that the 
controversy on “ Free Will” is a very striking example), 
has been noted by all our more modern writers; I shall 
onfy add (for I cannot now pause upon any subject) that 
in Bacon’s day an error precisely opposite, or rather an 
opposite development of the same error, appears to have 
existed—a singular case of philosophical revolutions. IVc 
complain of the illegitimacy of explaining mental processes 
by material-similitudes; /ic notices, as a principal idolum 
trihUs, the “naturalium operationum ad similitudinem 
actionitm humananim rcdiictio*.” From both these diffi¬ 
culties—^that of subject and that of language—arises ano¬ 
ther very remarkable evil; it is this, that unwarrantable 
deference to the authority of names i.s far more prevalent in Df/freurr tn 
the field of human than of natural philosophy. I say it 
arises directly Irom these difficulties. It does so, just be¬ 
cause in consequence of these imperfections of mental 
grasp and of language—more especially of the latter—we 
are always obliged in perusing an author to take so much 
upon trust. We naturally prefer concluding that we have 
not perfectly understood him, to concluding that his 
^ account of his consciousness or his convictions is erroneous. 

^his indolent subjection of the mind (so different from our 
?j^ception of a geometrical ’ process or a chemical experi- 
•• ineilt), when exaggerated by collateral prejudices, begets 
tliat vast accumulation of traditionary folly, swelling on 
from generation to generation, which has so peculiarly 
encumbered and degraded the science of human nature. 

■But language not only produces this deception by its im¬ 
perfections, but it perpetuates it by its authority. After Tmdcttcy ie 
terms of great apparent weight have been invented and 
authenticated, they give a fictitious reality to imaginary 
entities ; we cannot endure to think, after a long and ardu¬ 
ous course of labour in mastering a complicated phraseo¬ 
logy, that we have "toiled”so much and “caught nothing;” 
and, therefore, in determined self-consolation, we persuade 
ourselves to respect these modifications of idle breath, as if, 

■ they ^re indeed the eternal substances of truth and nature. 
Henc^by degrees,, a new human mind is framed, over¬ 
charged with attributes and characters that nature never 
recognized. It is no longer the conscious being of a certain 

* \De Aitgm. v. cap. iii. Ei>.] 
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lect. limited number of faculties and passions that thinks and 
■ ' ■ - feels in our daily experience,- but an intricate and compli¬ 

cated being framed out of essences, accidents, positive and 
primitive qualities, intrinsical and extrinsical causes, actual 
and potential faculties, and so forth; in short, the unmin¬ 
gled product of that most arid of all the soils of fancy, the 
impottiH- logical imagination! In illustration of the cause of the 
prevalence of these errois, I will ask you to conceive how 
valuable would be the supply of that which our science 
namely, the appeal to direct and iincqui>'ocal ex'^pe- 
j-jnfjcnt. Conceive a philosophical Frankenstein gifted with 
the power of creating, or of modifying, minds according to 
his theories; enabled, just as a mechanic takes asunder the 
parts of his machine, to strip his creation of its attributes, 
so as to fit it to all the various philosophies of knowledge, 
and, by examining the living result, to reduce to experi¬ 
mental evidence the deficiencies or the superfluities of these 
accounts. Is it quite certain that the human mind—the 
man that we know and feel—would be perfectly evolved in 
any one change in the succession ? Much as we admire 
and reverence tfic great authors of these mighty theories, 
the Aristotles, Platos, Zenos, Descarteses, Lockes, Kants, 
&c., and great as have been their unquestionable services 
to the freedom and progress of thought; yet, in the tlark- 
ness and difficulty of the subject, is it not sadly possible 
that every apparition in the scries of theoretic men —thus 
built secundum artem —might prove an idiot ? Differing as 
they do, and supplying each other, is it not probable that 
the real man, if he exist among them, can only be con¬ 
structed by extracts from them all? Or, as a.less ambi¬ 
tious speculation, imagine how rapid would be the progress 
of psychology in a single month, if I could introduce into 
this place (as the Anatomical Professor can. accomplish in 
his lecture-room) a metaphysical “subject” to demonstrate 
on, with the power of appealing to its manifest structure in 
as perfect a security as that which the anatomist can enjoy, 
of neither omitting what is there, nor supposing what is not. 
...Such then are the imperfections of our minds in relation 
to this great object of thought—ourselves; and such are 
some of the intellectual prejudices which obstruct the rapid 
and steady progress of the science. I hope I may trust 
to your own sagacity and interest in the subject, for ma¬ 
turing, enlarging, and enforcing topics which here and now 
I can but transiently notice. .» 

The last subject upon which I wish to address ytiii, and 
t(tl study. the last because I wish it to leave a deep and clear im¬ 
pression, has reference to the moral tone and spirit in 
which it becomes you to pursue the'science of man. The 
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great principles here arc, the fearless pursuit of truth, in the i.ect. 
bright and holy confidence that all truth will ultimately - 
right itself; the careful expulsion of all counteracting influ¬ 
ences in study which can be traced to undue prepossession 
of any kind, or by whatever title consecrated; and the cul¬ 
tivation of a spirit of candour towards all who, whether, as 
you think, in truth or in error, have given, or are giving, 
their days in sincerity to advancing the growth of human 
Iq^owledge. 

These things arc not to be taught by logical reasonings. 

I trust that, as far as my humble influence can roacli, I 
shall know how to leach them by my example. 

As to the first, tlic unswerving pursuit of truth, I have 
before now endeavoured to sliew you how little the prin- 
ciple is restricted by the precepts of either morals or rcli- 
gion, if these precepts be but rightly understood. I „ 

remarked, how poor is the compliment w'hich mistaken zeal 
pays to tlje economy of the universe, when it commands us 
to resign flic occupation of penetrating or contemplating it. 

I cannot but pronounce that Science is indeed one part 
the great Francis of the imitation of God; for the great iiiiiltttiim oj 
object of science is to gain harmonics, and ITe is the framer 
and percciver of the final harmony of all. It may be that 
there is but one Law in the universe, of which all the laws 
of possible science arc developments; but it can scarcely 
be denied that there is a oneness, in some sense, in the 
•Structure of the whole—for if creation have a purpose, the 
means mu.st partake in the luiity of the purpose—that the 
Creator alone contemplates this transcendent singleness 
and simplicity of nature from its summit; that human 
minds»stand at various heights of elevation, and in propor¬ 
tion to their elevation take in less or more of the great and 
ultimate unity of all. The religious or moral scruple which 
would deny this essential holiness of .science is real infidel¬ 
ity ; because it proceeds on a tacit separation ^I fear more 
common than wc imagine) of the Physical and the Moral 
God of the world. Tlmugli it be not precisely perhaps the 
“ knowledge” with which science deals, yet it is worth your 
while to remember the union of “knowing” and “loving” 

God so constant in the loftiest of the Evangelists; and to 
remember that wheo Christ himself sought a title, he 
declared himself “the Truth.” 

The second point was the exclusion of preposse.ssion.s.' 
Thc\ireat philosophical division of. these moral prejudice.s ntrlafk} 
in relation to our present subject, is into those which arise 
from habits of scepticism and habits of dogmatism. The 
one cannot tolerate any discussions of first principles, ^ 
through fear of leading to sceptical conclusions; and the 
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LECT. other cannot endure any discussion which would seem to 
_■_establish lofty ones, and is perpetually working at the ele¬ 
mentary principles. And on points (such as the contro¬ 
versy of Necessarianism) where there are two classes of 
facts, neither will bear the statement of the opposite; the 
fact, doubtless, being that both are mysteriously true ; that 
we see the extremes, while the middle, where they unite, is 
involved in clouds. Here, again, the great office of a per¬ 
fect science is to produce a reconciling harmony. T|ko 
persons at opposite sides of the base of a pyramid can per¬ 
ceive clearly enough that they are opposite; but as they 
ascend they approach; and rould they but scale the sum¬ 
mit they would find opposition to disappear, and sides to 
vanish in a single point. 

Thirt As to the last point, the necessity of universal candour, 
^od of the habitual distribution of this merit to all men, in 
ioirruHCi. these spcculatioHs above all, this great qualification is per¬ 
petually talked of, and perpetually forgotten. Men have 
proposed theories of benevolence in terms of "polemical 
scorn; and, in descanting on the nature and remedies of 
prejudice, have ingeniously contrived to make the doctrine 
its own example. Is it not a sufficient proof of this per¬ 
versity, that the word “ Polemics,” originally significant of 
hostility of any kind, should have become exclusively de¬ 
voted to religious and moral di.sputation ? But on this 
subject time will not permit me to enlarge. I can scarcely 
speak with impartiality upon it; for I have myself required 
from you, and shall still require, so much of this benevo¬ 
lence of criticism, as to be too interested a witness in favour 
of its merits. If I may judge from the past, however, I 
shall not be without hopes of preserving your cand^ con¬ 
sideration of my future efforts; nor without hopes—though 
our meetings for this term have, I confess, been small to a 
degree, which has disappointed my expectations,—yet of 
contributing some aid towards eventually creating in our 
University an interest in subjects w'hich in most others arc 
considered the noblest that can occupy and ornament the 
mind of man. 

The next term at which my many and weighty duties 
of another kind may permit me to meet you, 1 hope to 
introduce you, as a further preliminary to detailed inves¬ 
tigations, to the History of the Progress of Philosophy 
' through ancient and modern times. 
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LECTURE I. 

On Histories of Philosoi’iiy, ancient and modern. 
Gentlemen, 

A CONSIDERABLE period has elapsed since I lfxt. 

last had the honour of meeting you in this place.^ Many-1_ 

circumstances have combined to lengthen that interval, 
circumstances \vhich I anxiously trust may not again markt. 
unite. I know not how far I can count upon you as being 
even partially the same audience as I last addressed; still 
less can I flatter myself that you retain any very distinct 
impression of the views which I then proposed to your 
acceptance. This is, on my own part, the more to be 
regretted, as these views differed in many respects from 
the doctrines—at least, from the method and order of 
doctrines—popularly adopted in the philosophical litera¬ 
ture of these countriesand were, besides, in a great 
degree intended as preparatory to the wider dfevclopments 
which' I hope, if spared for this work, in my future labours 
to offer you. There is indeed, I believe, in the words of 
even the humblest labourers in the field of general philo¬ 
sophy, if their labours be but honest and truthful, a cha¬ 
racteristic unity of style and thought, which, while it has 
the advantage of making all the efforts of the same mind 
mutually illustrative, often has also the disadvantage of 
making them mutually dependent, and of giving to each 
the position, not merely of a useful confirmation but of a 
necessary supplement, to all the rest. This is a principle 
which, in various degrees, extends over even the most 
dissimilar regions of mental exertion. The poetical, the 
historical, the political, the rhetorical efforts of the same 
int?Hect will almost invariably be found to bear the 
family-likeness of a common parentage. Thus (to take ^ 
one striking example), the seventy volumes of the writings 
of Voltaire will be found to embrace almost every species 
of literary workmanship, yet there is scarcely a page of 
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LECT. these multiform productions which a judge of even mode- 
- rate discrimination in the flavour of intellectual growths 

could not almost unerringly identify. How much closer 
this interdependence must be when the productions are of 
the same kind, how much closer still when they belong to 
a single subject—to a single course of instruction—I need 
not remind you. This it is which makes the solutw continui 
so dangerous to the general effectiveness of any progressive 
series of instruction. It is hard to perpetuate a commqn 
vitality in such disjoined members of an organi7X*d system. 
The only remedy, or palliative, for this disadvantage— 
which is in some degree inseparable from every course 
broken into fragments as our academic lectures are—will 
be ti) multiply the centres of vitality by as much as 
]) 0 .ssible giving to each its own internal completeness; so 
that (to carry on the figure) the whole may resemble those 
animal sy.stems, which, while partaking of a common 
organization, are also independent of section, each minute 
j)ortion jjossessing its separate faculty of life anci motion. 
And this it is my desire to attempt, as far as it may seem 
practicable to realize it. * 

Of the IIiSTOKY 01' riiii.osoPirv, the subject to 
which I formerly dedicated our present discussions, it now 
becomes my duty to present you with some outlines. I 
would not be understood to offer anything more. I do not 
pretend to give you more than the etching of a reduced 
engraving, which if swelled to a size at all proportionate to 
the real vastness of the object, and filled up with the ela¬ 
borate minuteness of touch which an object so -delicate in 
its lights and shadowings requires for its finished portrait¬ 
ure, w'ould far surpass the time and the attention which I 
can reasonably expect from my hearer.s. My end is attained 
if I can so far disclose to you some of the attractions 
of the subject as to induce you to have recourse to the 
original sources of information. And let me suggest to all 
of you who feci an interest in this history of speculation, 
that the more constantly you penetrate to these originals, 
and the less you are habituated to depend on secondary 
representations of their force and spirit, tlie more beneficial 
will be the intellectual exercise, and far the more secure 
your own convictions. To your estimation of my own 
labours I most -freely extend the principle. It may be 
the usual object with literary enterprise to content its 
judges; I should be very sorry to imagine that I sent'you 
away contented with what you can here obtain. 

History of Philosophy has been attempted by 
many hands. Indeed so extensive has been on this 
subject the mass of learned labour that it has given birth 
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to a distinct article of Inquiry, with which some historians lect. 
have prefaced their recitals, under the title of the “History 
of the History of Philosophy;” and, indeed, from the 
rapid daily increase of contributions to the subject in both 
these branches (especially among our German contempo¬ 
raries) I am half inclined to apprehend that before the 
close of the century our sons shall find even this last 
history capable of producing another reflection of its own. 
Understood in the most general sense of the phrase, no 
age which has possessed philosophy has been without a 
history of it. In those first and feeble hours when men 
depended almost wholly, as in the infancy of all civiliza¬ 
tions, upon traditional authority for the validity of their 
principles and the direction of their researches, philosophy phtiMophy 
itself was little more than a history of inherited beliefs. 
Wherever the scope of inquiry is rather the interpretation 
of doctrines than the interpretation of nature, the prclimi- 
nary research must of course turn less upon things than 
tenets. Tnis condition of mind is sometimes found to be 
prolonged into stages far advanced in civilization. It exists 
in almost cveiy country of the Ea.st in a greater or less 'eLT. 
degree; and indeed must be discernible in all countries 
where the claims of Revelation and Inquiry are not under¬ 
stood and defined. Yet such is the unconquerable strength 
of the impulse to reflective inquiry when once aroused, 
that, as w'e shall see, in India, Philo.sophy has really 
manifested herself under the prudent veil of Interpretation; 
and systems, analogous in many respects to our own phi¬ 
losophic theories, conceal their daring proportions in the 
mystical mantle of theological commentary. 

As* men advance in the path of speculation^ the hi.story 
of doctrines becomes of less consequence. The ardour 
of philosophic youth, like that of the youth of nature, under¬ 
values lessons transmitted from the past. The two great 
instances of such an awakening of the genuine spirit of hiftory of 
speculation, must to us ever be the dawn of science in 
Greece, and its regeneration in modern Europe. These'*’".™'"’/ 
great experiments, how’ever, differ widely and obviously Grvetv. and 
in their circumstances, spirit, and history. The movement 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was essentially 
“revival of letters;” its life was in the spirit which nnti-w- 
quity breathed into it across a thousand years; it was ‘ ' 

revolution of imitation, collation, erudition, in which (the 
gre^ religious change apart) the discovery of manuscripts 
held it above the discovery of systems. Accordingly, to 
this second birth of philosophy the remark which I have 
made is not at all so applicable as to its first wondrous 
apparition in Greece. There was little time for historical 
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IECT, researches, little patience for them, little regard for them, 
'■ _ among the first bold explainers of the universe, in the 
/*/*■/««/. islands and colonies of Greece. Among these active 
teachers the exercise of thought was preferred to the in- 
^hZshi. vestigation of its previous exercise; and the field of 
antecedent experience was itself too narrow to be worth 
the trouble of cultivation. The age of the Sophists .seems 
to have brought with it some attempts towards the sys- 
t'lmatic collection of opinions, if the work of Damastep*, 
“ Of Sophists!* (of which no more than the title remains to 
Thefint US,) was of tlic histoHcal kind. But, though subsequent 
declining Greek literature were affluent in these 
rtatp^who digests and biographies* (most of them unhappily only 
««c, iirici/y preserved to us by name m the pages of Diogenes Laer- 
1^'us, Suidas, Athenseus, and the more learned of the 
Christian fathers), I do not know that we can point to any 
certain traces of the record of systems and the criticisms of 
their mutual bearing, before the time of Plato. But Plato, 
if he be something higher than an historian, is not an 
historian. His scattered notices of previous philosophers, 
valuable indeed as materials, are themselves, with few 
exceptions, too occasional and incomplete to rise to the 
dignity of historical detail. I am not satisfied that he can 
always be fully trusted; nor indeed can I easily believe 
that speculative tenets can have been filtered through 
a soil so racy and peculiar as his extraordinary mind, 
and arrived without a tinge from their passage. Of one 
illustrious person he has indeed presented us with the 
noblest series of memorials that the world has ever seen 
from any uninspired source. It is now pretty generally 
understood that the remark I have just made is atiund- 
antly applicable in this instance; and the exquisite art, 
no less than dramatic, with which the additions are in¬ 
corporated into the composition of the Platonic Socrates, 
the skill with which the simplicity of the original character 
is preserved and yet the tone of the doctrines exalted, 
the features accurate though the complexion be height¬ 
ened, may serve to make us distrust the same gifted 
reporter when he undertakes to tell us of Parmenides and 
Timaeus. The true Socratic gospel is the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon. 

The great rival of Plato also comes before us as a 

* itovtfrm Kal vo^nffruv is the title of the work, accordiiig to fTiddas. 
whomake&Damastes “a pupil of Hellanicus,” and places him “before the 
I’doponnesian war.” He is also mentioned by Strabo and others. See the 
Cambridge Museum CriHcum, ii. p. ro8. Ed.] 

• Generally styled “ Succ^sions of Philosophers;" "of Sects;" “of 
Opinions," tec ,.—or else professing to be distinct individual lives of eminent 
masters. 
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detailer of the history of doctrines. On Aristotle’s claims 
to veracity and candour the traditions of antiquity so vary 
that it is exceedingly difficult to pronounce any positive 
decision. By some critics and biographers whose remains 
have reached us, he is charged, as with many other gross 
immoralities, so with unfair suppressing and deliberate per¬ 
version. Some of these assailants have been thought to 
have gone so far* as to charge him with the literary incen¬ 
diarism of collecting and burning all the attainable writings 
of his predecessors, partly in order to distort them at his 
case, and partly to constnict his own edifice out of their 
ruins. His defenders would not have much difficulty if all 
the charges against his historical justice were as chimerical 
as this preposterous falsehood. Aristotle speaks copiously 
of his predecessors; a modern writer has even termed him 
the true “ father of the history of philosophybut he 
always cites as one who is anxiously pressing on to esta¬ 
blish his ojvn conclusions, and he introduces his opponents, 
less to partake the triumph as equals, than to grace it as 
captives®. I' will translate a few lines from the close of 
his first book df Metaphysics, as containing the spirit of his 
views of the labourers who had preceded him. They may 
be regarded as an abstract of his usual habits of criticism. 
“Thus,” says he, after a long discussion of the views of 
Plato, Pythagoras, Empedocles, and others, “ it is evident 
from all we have said, that the researches of all philoso¬ 
phers are reducible to the four principles established by us 
in the Physics; and that beyond these no other exists ; but 
these researches have been carried on inaccurately; and if 
in one v*ew they have anticipated us in all these principles, 
in andther, they have not yet mentioned them,...The de¬ 
fects of the researches of our predecessors have been suffi¬ 
ciently displayed, &c.” You observe the two objects here 
proposed; first, to prove that little has been done, and 
then, that that little is provided for on better principles in 
the new system. These indeed are the objects of all sys- 
tematizers, as well as of this great master of sy.stem; but 
this only suggests that the warning should be generalized, 
and that you never can receive without precautions the 
statements of a theorist who can march to conquest only 

* Reported by Stanley as “ a common report,” in his day. 

* [The spirited and perhaps exaggerated censure of Bacon is well-knoTro: 
" ArAtoteiis confidentiam proinde subit mirari; qui impetu quodam j)fcrcitus 
contradictionis, et bellum univer.sae antiquilati indic^, non solum nova 
artiam vocabula pro libitu cudendi licentiam iisurpavit; sed etiam priscain 
omnem sapientiam extinguere et delere annisus est. Adeo «t neque nominet 
wspiam auctores antiques, neque dogmatum eorum menlionem ullam facial, 
nisi quo aut homines perstringeret aut placita redaigueret. DcAugm.^\i. c. 4. 
Ed.] 
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over the ruins of the prostrate theories of his rivals. Yet, 
. I confess, the vastly superior sagacity of criticism, as well 
as the superior proximity to their predecessors, which be¬ 
longed to both Plato and Aristotle, as compared with the 
critics and compilers of the Western and Eastern empire, 
attach to their reports such a weight of authority, as ought 
perhaps to counterbalance objections as great as those I 
have insinuated. At all events, to those who will, and can, 
constantly apply due precautions, and allow judiciously 
for occasional purposes, prepossessions, and baste (a task 
unquestionably demanding much patience and practical 
shrewdness), to such the notices of these great masters 
become the most valuable historical records in the com¬ 
pass of ancient philosophy. I do not even except Cicero, 
a name which in a review of this kind cannot be omitted. 
Ear superior to Aristotle in all the graces of style—as 
superior as a finished painting to a hard dry etching, .supe¬ 
rior also in his greater comparative freedom fropi the pre¬ 
possessions of a system (though in this re.spect you know 
Cicero is far from blamele.ss)—the difference of date be¬ 
tween these two reporters, as counted from the first school 
of Greek philosophy, can never be forgotten w'hen we speak 
of an age in which the invention of printing had not yet 
secured, almost beyond the possibilities of extinction, the 
genuine tenets of a master. I cannot also but express the 
dissatisfaction which I have always felt in perusing Cicero’s 
statements ot the doctrines of the elder Grecian schools. I 
cannot but persuade myself that in these criticisms there is 
either an absence of that patient sagacity w'hich i.s es.sential 
to a well-qu ilified judge of the works and processes of pure 
thought, or else, that captious desire to exhibit, unddV their 
most uninviting aspect, all possible forms of .solution to the 
ultimate inquiries of human reason, which is so apt to be 
fostered by the habits'of the academic philosophy, itself an 
imperious master even while it disavows all mastery. At 
all events, there is a want of that without which our pre¬ 
sent study can never be effectively carried on, or happily, 
or instructively; and that is, a bonndlc.ss reverence for all 
the sincere efforts of every honest human reason. 

[To any of }'Ou who are anxious to collate Cicero’s 
accounts of his predcce.s.sors, I may mention that I am 
instructed by I’rofes.sor Tenncmann of the publication of a 
work by “ Gedike,” a German litUratcur, containing, in 
Latin, a well-digested collection of all the passages m his 
writings relative to ancient Philosophy®, 2nd edit. Berlin, 
i8oi.] 

* fA. sufficient substitute for tl>i.s work is furnished in the copious Ono- 
masticon .ipjiended to Orelli’s Ckuru. Opinions dilTei greatly as to Cicero's 
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' Another ancient writer, in whose remaining- works{though lkct. 

still more deeply tinctured by his system) valuable accounts __ 

are to be found of the Grecian schools, is the celebrated 
sceptic Sextus Empiricus. In order to confute the dogma- Sf.rtus 
tists, he exposes them, and thus incidentally supplies useful 
confirmations or explanations to other and more direct 
authorities. The writings of this able assailant of reason 
are in other respects highly curious ; and it will surprise a 
stuiicnt who is familiar only with the .sophists of his own 
age or language, to di.scover how very few (jf the logical 
difficulties of modern sceptics are at all as modern as them- 
.selves. 

In considering the views of Epicurus^ which fill so large r, uerrt.'u^. 
a space in the chart of ancient philosophy, you will natu¬ 
rally have recourse to the magnificent jJootical essay of 
Lucretius. This great poet, however, who himself po.s- 
scssed independent powers of philosophical speculation, 
cannot alw^s be adopted as an accurate transcriber of the 
actual opinions of Epicurus, though perhaps, for this V'ery 
reason, a safer and more imprc.s.sive indicator of the views 
to which, by strtet necc.s.sily of rea.son and of events, these 
opinions will everlastingly' be found to lead. 

Among the writers who, carrying on their own processes 
of thought, occasionally inform us of the view.s of antece¬ 
dent inquirers, Seneca and Plutarch are not to be over¬ 
looked. Seneca, the most elaborate of all the interpreters sruna. 
of the Stoical institutes, often throws the .strong light of 
contrast upon the Epicurean school, as well as reprobates 
the " Academicorum nova scientia, nihil scire.” His bt)oks 
of Natural Quc.stions (an amusing study to a modern New¬ 
tonian !]P illustrate a vast variety of points in the history of 


merits as an historian of Philosophy. Rome recent writers of eminence h.ive 
formed a low estimate of his leaininj;, ai in particular Madviir. It is well to 
bear in mind that Cicero was not a mere pnifessor, but a sia!e-.inan I vin^; in 
the stormiest times, and an advocate in liijfh request. This U ton little 
remembered by the Doctores umbralici who sit in ju(lj.iincnt iqion him. Con¬ 
sidered as a phil(>so])hical atnateur he must surely take vitv higli r<mk. IIis 
acumen and power of exposition can hardly be deiiiLfl, at least by lliose who 
have read the Academic Questions. At the s-amc time it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that his notices of the classic age of Greek philosophy come nioslly 
from writers of the Macedonian period, whose traditions it is his merit to have 
preserved. His obligations to his own Icaclicr Antiodnis are very fully in¬ 
vestigated in Madvigs 7th LOxcursus to his 2nd edition of Cicero de I'lmbus. 
Of Plato Cicero's knowledge was limited, but, so far as it went, I)y no means 
second-hand. He had read the Phaednis, ami apparently miidi of llio .Re¬ 
public‘^Ind Laws; and left translations, of which fragments remain, of the 
Timacus and Protagoras: but of many of the most hnjiortant ilialogiies he makr;.s 
no mention—nor even, for in.stance, of the Theaetetns, the true fountain ol ■ 
the Academic scepticism. His good faith (.simidicitas) in .acknowlerlging hi.s 
obligations is praiscil l)y Pliny {Praef. ad Hisf. NatA, and conlrivsted with the 
disingenuousness of other Roman writers, b} whom he had found the ancients 
* transcriptos ad verbum, nec nominatos.’ Ku.J 
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I.ECT. ancient physics; the least interesting to my mind, however, 

_;_because far the least rational, of all the efforts of the science 

of antiquity. In the science of mind, the subjects of in> 
vestigation are either logical, where little is left for mere 
observation, or psychological, where observation is to a 
certain considerable degree inevitable, and always feasible, 
even to a single individual; but in the physical investiga^ 
tion of the material world (especially that part of it with 
which the ancients chiefly busied themselves, astronq/py, 
and the extensive department which they termed meteoro- 
logy), to theorize without vast and combined and registered 
observation will infallibly lead astray; the first aspect of 
the phenomena to an observer who does not vary his posi¬ 
tion, or multiply and diversify his trials, being usually 
some intricate complication in which the original laws are 
wrapped up under a thousand disguises,—disguises which, 
in most cases, no effort of individual sagacity has the small¬ 
est chance of penetrating by the exercise of mere reflection. 
Hence it is, that while the physical conjectures of antiquity 
are seldom of value, except as illustrating (which they do 
very strikingly) the successive forms under which the ima¬ 
gination accommodates itself to facts, and facts to itself,— 
the relics of the genuine reflective science of the ancients 
are always deserving of reverent inspection, and even in 
their very errors will generally be found to present an 
a.spect of truth. 

rhuxreh. Plutarch comes before us both as a direct and indirect 
recorder of the theories and sentiments of philosophic 
antiquity. His indirect or occasional refer.ences are prin¬ 
cipally to be met scattered through those most delightful 
treasuries of the gossip of Greece and Rome, his^biogra- 
])hies. P'ar less generally known than these universally- 
popular remains, his moral Avritings—highly valuable for 
their own sake—are also of much value in an historical light. 
His* principal direct contribution to the history of philo¬ 
sophy is the treatise Dc Placitis Philosophorum, if indeed 
that treatise be Plutarch’s. It is a lively, superficial sketch, 
strongly reminding the reader—except in its moral tone, 
which is somewhat higher—of the graceful, unsubstantial, 
forms in which Philosophy was accustomed to reveal her¬ 
self in the P'rance of the last century. It cannot be omit¬ 
ted, however in any collection of our few ancient authori- 

GaJtn. ties. You will add to it the philosophic physician Galen's 

* [Interesting notices arc to be found in Plutarch's controversial tracts 
liigainst the Stoics and Epicureans, especially in that aiiv. Colotem. Also in the 
treatise on tlie Delphian El, and in the Qn(rstu>ncs Piatomca:, he. Both the 
' 'Piaeita PhUosopfmum^ and the tract attributed to Galen, are now acknow- 
Icilged to be spurious. Eu.] 
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tract on the history of philosophy; which indeed seems lect, 

to be little more than a republication of the other, or a_ 

continuation of it. 

The largest collection of these details, transmitted to 
us in a classical language, is the well-known work 
Diogenes Laertius, who probably" lived about the time of 
the Antonines. A voluminous and very miscellaneous 
collection, the reader of it must bring at least as much 
ligjjt as he receives, in order to study it with advantage. 

It would be ungrateful, however, to dispatch with only 
this negligent criticism, a collector to whom we are in¬ 
debted for a vast assemblage of facts, anecdotes, and 
sentiments, which, but for the humble industry of Diogenes 
Laertius, would have been for ever lost to modern times. 

It has been the laborious task of many modern critics to 
investigate the authenticity of his narratives, and to correct 
his occasional precipitancy. The erudite commentary of 
Menage is the principal performance of this kind. 

The commentary of Menage upon the biographies of rhihiof-i-H 
Diogenes Laertius recalls naturally the beautiful treatise 
attributed to Origen®, under the title of Philo.wphujnena; 
for it was in this commentary that the world of letters was 
first made acquainted with some portions of that valuable 
relic. The anxiety which these extracts stimulated, for a 
completer publication, w'as gratified by Gronovius in the 
eleventh volume of his magnificent Thesaurus of Greek 
Antiquities (published separately in 1706 by Chr. Wolff). 

This composition consists of a remarkably clear compen- 
'dium of the doctrines and successions of Grecian philo¬ 
sophy; and though written, as the introduction declares, 
as preliminary to a confutation of some of the more philo¬ 
sophical heresies of the time, is free from exaggeration 

• [More probably in the first half of the third century. I,nertius men¬ 
tions both Sextu.s Empiricus an<l his mccesi^r Saturninus. The furmur but 
not the latter is mentioned by (ialcn, Opp. XIV. p. 6S3, Kiihn, who died 
A.U. aoo, and who would probably have mentioned Saturninus had he been ' 
a coiitemporaiy. 'I'liis considcmtiuii has led Mena{^ to place Laertius later 
than Galen, bee his notes on I). L. IX. g ii6. Ed.J 

* [Tl may seem superfluous to inform the reader that Origen’s claim to the 
authorship of this treatise is now waived in favour of his contemporary, Hip- 
polytus, bishop of Tortus. The PMlosophumtna is the introductory book of 
a larger work in ten books, entitled Against all Iferesies (usually quoted 
under the title Confutaiio lio-renum). Of these ten the last seven were dis¬ 
covered nearly entire in 1841, and were nut very skilfully edited in 1851 by 
a Fzendiman, M. Miller, under the auspices of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press.% The newly-discovered books are rich in quotations, and contain &ome 
new and interesting fragments of the earlier philusonhers. The fidelity with 
which such passages are died often contrasts somewhat ludicrously with tha 
forced interpretation put upon them the author, the object of whose treatise 
is to shew that the Christian heretics were indebted fur their doctrines to 
Pagan authors. See Itemays’s lifistola Cn'lira, appended to the 4th volume of 
Bunsen's Ilippolytus and his Agr. Eti.] 
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and misstatement to a degree not always observable in 
the references to Pagan philosophy by the champions, of 
our early Christianity. The ascription of it to Origen is 
attended with many difficulties. In the outset the author 
seems to claim the honours of the episcopal office, which 
we know Origen never possessed. Speaking of the Apo¬ 
stolic spirit, he says, &v BidSo-xpt Tir/^dvovrev re 

ai)Ti7? fi€T€)^ovTe^, d^'^iepareiaft' re xal BtSacr- 

icaXiav, xal <f>povpoi T/;? Tt(Ac^f\i70‘ta? XeKoyicpkivoi, 

It is, however, barely possible, that (as Gronovius, 
who, as well as our own Pearson, advocates its Origenian 
descent, holds) the author may not have meant the highest 
order of the Christian ministry by these expressions; and 
certainly no other candidate has been shewn—Epiphanius, 
iEltius, Didymus, &c.—whose claims are at all more 
plausible than those of the learned catechist of Alexandria, 
to whf)m the manuscripts collated by Gronovius were 
unanimous in ascribing it. 

The Epiphanius who has just been mentioned, has 
him.self presented us with an abridged view of the Greek 
pljilosophy; and I may add, that the Chrwtian Prathers in 
general (due allowance being made for their own strong 
prejudices against the theories they undertook to state) 
will be found an opulent source of information on many 
points connected with the subject of our present researches, 
more particularly the Alexandrian Clement, Eusebius, 
Lactantius, Origen, and Augustine. 

I have now nearly exhausted the scanty store of our 
ancient authorities. Philostratus and luinapius consecrated' 
their labours to the Neo-platonic school; arid the latter* 
wrote a work still extant, under the title of IAvk of 'the 
Sophists. A very beautiful edition of this collection wa.s 
published in 1822 by Boissonade (at Amsterdam), with 
vast critical aids and illu-strations. Eunapius belonged 
to the latter period of the school, and furnishes some 
curious specimens of its e.xtravaganccs. Athenseus, though 
a libeller in whom confidence can scarcely be placed, will 
deserve to be con.sulted, as well as the fragmentary notices 
of Aldus Gellius and Macrobius. The fifth century gives 
us the physical and ethical selections of Stobseus, of wliich, 
themselves fragments, we possess but fragments. The 
edition of Prof. Hceren, published at Gottingen in 1792 

y [The meaning of this won! is fixed by Terliillian, as quoted by Dr 
■Wordsworth in his well-reasoned treatise on this .subject: “Dandi baptistnum 
jus habet Sttnmtts sacerdosy qui est EpiscopusI' De Bapt. c. 17. Ed.] 

* [Philostratus also wrote Lives of the Sophists. This book, which is 
valuable to the historian of Literature, and also, though in a less degree, to the 
historian of Philosophy, is best read in Ka>-ser’s edition, Heidelb. 1858. Ed.] 
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and 1801, though I have not myself seen it, I have heard 

from high authority so abundantly praised that I cannot-_:_ 

hesitate to direct to it your notice**. In earlier times the 
prison-hours of the illustrious Grotius were consoled by 
critical labours upon the same precious text. Bc^'ond these 
I know not that I can offer you any Airtlier material 
guidance except Ilesychius's treatise of the sixth", the 
Myriobiblion of Photius, of the ninth, and the Lexicon of .w.'."!’ 
Sij^idas belonging to the tenth century'". Ihat confused, 
though with all its faults valuable, repertory may be con¬ 
sidered as the last” existing depo.sitory of genuine and 
original classical learning; in that gloomy age the primal 
light expires, and the next generation arises in the dim 
•reflected beams of exposition, criticism, and collation of 
the past'*. 

From this slight sketch of the amount of our ancient 
originals (the primary materials for our researche.s) you 
will easily* perceive that their real extent is not great. 
Probably to inajiy of you this coiK'lusion will come with 
some surprise.* When these authorities meet you repeat¬ 
edly cited in their diversity of editions on the crowded 
margins of learned treatises of various kinds, they acquire 
an illusive multiplicity. They seem to increase in actual 
quantity and number, as light apj)ears to do by repealeil 
reflections. It will at least be some compensation for the 
regret we feel at remembering the irreparable loss of .so 
many intcic.sting sources of thought as time, and war, and 
• accident, and barbarism, and bigotry, have destroyed, if a 
knowledge of the limited - e.xtcnt of our real po.s.se.ssions 
lead y®u to contemplate the prospect of surveying them 
without the vulgar dread of being wholly lost in the laby¬ 
rinth. 

You will have observed, that in this list I have almost ThUnfu. 
exclusively confined myself to classical autlioritics, My^v 7 w^ 7 ' 

** fHeeren’s edition is now superseded by GaisforeJ’s. F.U.] 

* [iresychhis ly Miletus {temp. Justinian) wrote a short treatise rfpi twi» iv 
reuSelf SutXa/iif/din-up iro^uv, which has been edited by Orclli, Leipz. 1S20. 

The work is in great part a mere abridgement of Lacrlins, and has, in its 
turn, been largely used by Saidas. Some notices it contains whicli, according 
to Orelli, arc not to be found elscwbere. Ed.] 

[The date of Suidas is uncertain. Many aflditions seem to have Iioen 
made to the original Lexicon, some of which refer to events in the vlci'cuth 
century. Ed.] 

^We must except the Commentary of Eustathius, who lived late in Uie 
19 th century. Eu.] 

[Ilf this enumeration of ancient sources, the Greek comment.ttors on 
Aristotle should have been mentioned. Some of them, a.s Alexander Aphro< 
disiensis, who lived in the second and third, and Simplicius, who died in the 
sixth century of the Christian era, take very high rank among secondary autho¬ 
rities. Eo.J 
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LGCT. reason has beeni not at all that these are our only means 
-of attaining a ttonception of some of those philosophies 
which the Greeks termed Barbaric, but that the native 
authorities are of so wholly distinct a character, that to 
phy. have enumerated them in a common catalogue would 
only tend to confusion. You will easily separate the 
general body of authorities into the natural division which 
sets on one side the works themselves of the philosophers, 
and on the other the details regarding them or their 
Re^Hof doctrines, preserved in the writings of others. Now it is 

“■ with the latter I have principally engaged you (the former 
being too obvious to require specification), and of the latter 
it may be said with almost equal truth, that all eastern 
philosophy belongs to it (as professing principally to record 
traditional dogmas), or that none does. In either case, 
these Oriental sources are separated from the purpose and 
matter of our late enumeration; in the former view of their 
position, as being only apparently not really historical, in 
the latter, as being neither one nor the other.'* We shall 
therefore reserve them for brief notice when the philosophy, 
whose condition we are to trace by them, shall come under 
inspection. 

Dtfictsof You will also perceive, from the nature of the works we 
have cited, that the idea of a philosophical history of philo- 
Rhiiotophy. Sophy docs not appear to have ever come before the mind 
of the ancient speculatists with anything of the distinctness 
and force it has assumed of late years. A mere abstract of 
tenets, without connexion or order, without any enlight¬ 
ened attempt to harmonize apparent contradiction.s, by 
detecting the secret unity that reconciles them (or, what is 
scarcely less valuable, by detecting the principle, of the 
error), without any comparison of analogous doctrines in 
different systems, without any investigation of the occa¬ 
sional influences of external circumstances, as political con¬ 
stitutions and crises, climates, habits of life,—and still more, 
without any attempt to trace the march of reason itself 
amid all the variety of its forms and dresses,—^this detached 
unorganized enumeration seems to have been the highest 
conception which the ancients possessed of a history of phi¬ 
losophy. And yet, it would be unjust to the memory of 
one great man to omit the following striking passage from 
Hippocrates. " It is a useful study," says that acute and 
comprehensive thinker, “ to contemplate with attention Idle 
progress of arts and sciences, and to seek carefully why it 
was that certain views and experiments have not succeeded 
in public estimation when they really deserved success, and 
why others have obtained celebrity without any genuine 
claim to it. Was it chance.? Then sitch a chance would 
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deserve deep investigation*.” Irt this suggestion you lect. 
recognize the spirit whichshould animate ar-general history 
of opinions, and a direct annunciation of one important 
branch of it. We shall presently see how these conceptions 
of the illustrious physician were revived in a form still more 
substantial and definite among the desideranda of Lord 
Bacon. As to the great leaders of the Grecian mind who 
have exercised so vast an empire over subsequent ages— 
the Platos and Aristotles—they were too busy in fortifying 
theh own edifices of speculation to bestow any real atten¬ 
tion upon the laws of progressive advancement before and 
around them, even if a mass of experience had been col¬ 
lected adequate to justify positive conclusions. I should 
rather have expected this class of inquiries to have origi¬ 
nated among the erudite professors of Alexandria; and is 
it quite certain that in this respect time has not robbed us 
of some portion of our literary inheritance ? However this 
may be, the great revolution of that age must have soon 
occupied ariU absorbed the attention of all speculative men; 
and it did, we know, ultimately exercise on pagan philoso¬ 
phy an infiuenoe that hurried it off into a strange supra- 
mundane region, which afforded indeed some of its most 
striking experiences to the history of philosophy, but was 
exceedingly unfavourable to the cultivation of that study 
itself. 

It becomes now my duty to present you with some Modern hih- 
notices pf the bibliography of our subject as cultivated by 
the erudition of modern ages. I confess, however, that I 
•altogether despair of communicating an idea at once clear 
and copious of the literature of this vast department, within 
the limjfs of time to which a lecture, to retain any hold on 
the memory, must necessarily be restricted. I am not 
ashamed to add, that for a complete account of this enor¬ 
mous aggregate of learning (itself no small library, and 
every day gathering new contributions) I cannot pretend to 
be qualified. Many of these voluminous performances of 
the last fifty or sixty years I have never seen and never 
expect* to see; many more I have now and then found 
occasion to refer to, and can only estimate from the degree 
of familiarity such transitory acquaintanceship permits. 
Notwithstanding this, I think I may venture to promise 
that 1 can make you acquainted, without much danger of 
material error, with at least the principal stages and monu¬ 
ments of the progress of the study. The occasion requires 
no more. 

* I owe this quotation to M. D£g6rando (in his pretty, not j>rofoand, 

Hisioirt C<mpar 6 e,) [T. 1. p. n8, where, however, no reference is given. 

En.] 
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LECT. In that great refomiation of the direction of thought, 
which will for ever make the fifteenth century one of the 
Pierioiofiht most interesting in the history of humanity, the rediscovery 
of classical literature performed a leading part. It is of 
course unnecessary to dwell upon the immediate historical 
causes of this event: they are familiarly known to you all. 
While the scholastic doctors of the West wete proud to 
devote their labours to illustrate the dark dogmas of a spu¬ 
rious or disguised Aristotle, consecrating their inexhausUble 
perseverance to the embellishment of an image whose faint 
and false copy of the great original came to them through 
the double and distorting medium of Hebrew translated 
from Arabic translations,—the literati of the Grecian em¬ 
pire,—^such men as Michael Psellus the historian, Eustra- 
tius, Metochites, were still enabled to study, along with the 
other remains of classical literature, the profound and preg¬ 
nant purport of the Stagyrite in his, and their, native 
tongue. Put the Ottoman cloud long impending over the 
city of Constantine at length discharged its thunders; and 
the new occupant of the throne of the Comneni and Palseo- 
logi had little value for a knowledge which 4iad not enabled 
its possessors to preserve their freedom, and which he 
found to be in them but too consistent with such habits of 
servility as his ruder barbarian philosophy had dignity 
enough to despise. Accordingly, the men of letters fled 
the beautiful capital of the East, ever since lost to Chris¬ 
tendom; and brought with them the precious deposit of 
ages to the shores of Italy. The desolation of the East 
forced on the civilization of the West. Venice, Milan,' 
above all, the brilliant commercial democracy .of Florence 
with its Medici, received and welcomed them. I have not 
time to enlarge. Suffice it to say, the interpretation of 
antiquity became the passion of the time. Above all, its 
philosophy attracted attention, and the conciliation of its 
doctrines with the tenets of the Church became the chosen 
task of the chief w'riters of the South of Europe, This 
might be deemed a probable period for the prosecution of 
the history of Philosophy. Far from it. This was but the 
infancy of the modern European mind—a mighty infancy 
indeed, but still an infancy, and dependent. And the con¬ 
ception of the History of Philosophy belongs not to such a 
state, but to the highest and most practised vigour of the 
adult intellect. Besides, these venerated relics (like those 
of their sanctuaries) were for a time too profoundly revered 
to be subjected to .the rude grasp of the historical dissector. 
But towards preparing at a distance the materials for 
future edifices, much, doubtless, was done. Detached dis¬ 
sertations, abstracts, enumerations, analyses, soon abouhded. 
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The struggle which necessarily arose between the disciples lkct. 

of the recovered Aristotle and the recovered Plato, added_ ^ _ 

earnestness, and therefore vigour and value, to these 
labours. As this active warfare, proceeded, among other 
critics of the progress of past and present thought, the 
learned Spaniard Ludovicus Vives—from the year of the 
discovery of America—held a distinguished place. His 
treatise De Causis Corriiptarum Artium (1531), contains 
thoughts which three centuries have not deprived of fresh¬ 
ness. Another of his writings, De Initiis^ Scctis, ct landi- 
bus Philosophontm, is more directly connected with our 
subject. Nothing of the kind in that age is, I believe, 
beyond it, but it is not beyond its age. Books on the 
same subject I have seen cited under the names of Chry- 
trjEus and Frisius, and dating in this i 6 th century; but as 
I have never seen the originals I cannot venture any judg¬ 
ment regarding them. It is quite certain however that 
nothing was directly contributed to the real history of Phi¬ 
losophy, as a systematic study, in the 15th and i6th cen¬ 
turies, worthy to delay its pupils in the nineteenth. The 
labours of this period were distinct, detached, preparatory*. 
Philosophy was not yet ripe for her own histor)': she had 
too vast a part to play in the coming age to find time or 
inclination as yet for reflecting on the laws of her own 
movements. 

We arrive at the 17th century:—the century whose 
earlier years were illumined by Bacon and Descartes, 
whose later period was filled with the fame of Malebranche, 
iLeibnitz, Newton, and Loc.ke. Bacon, whose comprehen- 
sive and creative intelligence let few of the possibilities %'phua^'^ 
of human science pass, has marked with great force and 
beauty the proper characters of a history of this kind,— 
not perhaps its highest characters, but characters such as 
sufficiently separate his prospectus from anything that had 
been realized laeforc his age. I allude to the description of 
the History of Letters which you will find in the 4th chap¬ 
ter of the 2nd book of his treatise De Aug^nentisi, and to 
another important passage in the 4th chapter of the 3rd 
book of the same w'ork, on the construction of a proper 
collection of the Placita^ or Cosmological Determinations 
of the Ancient Philosophy. I must now be content with a 
mere reference; but 1 hope hereafter to draw your atten¬ 
tion the passages themselves. 

I will now proceed to enumerate, for your direction and 

• Such (for example) as Telesius's account of the philosophy of ^r- 
menides; Patricius’s Rissensiefus Peripatetka, still considered of high autho¬ 
rity ; Melancthon’s Physics of Aristotle, Lipsius's Stoical treatises, &c. 

t See D£g€rando, Tome 1. p. xii. &c. 
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assistance, the writers upon this extensive subject who 
_ appear most to deserve your notice; beginning about^ the 
middle of the 17th centuiy. To those who are not really 
interested in the attainment of accuratb knowledge, such a 
catalogue must appear insufferably tedious, even though 
abbreviated to the compass which my present time neces¬ 
sitates : but as 1 will not presume that any of my auditory 
are of these superficial habits, I make no apology for 
descending to being useful. 'I can only say that such, a 
sketch would have been to myself invaluable at the outset 
of my boyish studies; and I can easily believe there are 
others similarly circumstanced. The object here is, not to 
find authors, for they are innumerable; but to select a few 
whose value can be warranted, and which are not very 
difficult of attainment. 

The great philosophical movement of the 17th century 
acted upon minds according to their previous intellectual 
habits and constitution. While it urged the jnore ambi¬ 
tious and less laborious to attempt achieving for themselves 
a name in the records of the history of reason, it turned the 
labours of the critic into the construction of such a history; 
philosophy now being, each day more and more, forcibly 
vindicating to itself a right equal to that of military or 
imperial glory, to the possession of its Livys and its Taci¬ 
tuses, However as the Livys and the Tacituses must be 
preceded by the humbler diligence of chroniclers ' and 
annalists, you most not be surprised if we commence by 
the collectanea of our own Stanley (the first edition dates 
1655, the second edition dates 1687), under the title of a 
History of Philosophy. But Stanley's miscellany is rather 
a common-place book of anecdotes and extracts than a 
history. It was translated long after, in 1711, into Latin, 
and illustrated with notes and other additions, which 
render the translated form (as I understand) much superior 
to the original*. The book, regarded in the light in which 
I have presented it to you, is of real value; bringing toge¬ 
ther an immense assemblage of detached materials, and 
not the less valuable, doubtless, for being totally without 
connexion or system—a task for which in its perfection, 
perhaps, the age was not adequate—assuredly not the 
author; and the attempt to effect which would only have 
led to perversion, suppression, or distortion* In the year 
1658 the work of -Gerard John Vossius De Philosophia et 
PhUosophorum sectis^ was published by his son. It bears 
many marks of the great learning and ability of its com¬ 
piler, many marks also of being a posthumous perform- 

* Let us not. howevw, refuse to our countryman the honour of being ih€ 
first extensive collector of the stores of antiquity. 
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ance. Its author's name has added more celebrity to it lect. 

than it has added to the name of its author. The treatise_L_ 

of Duhamel, the predecessor of Fontenelle, De Comensu Onkamii. 
Veteris et Nova PhilosopMa^ belongs to tlie year 1663. 

The writings of De Launoy, of the Sorbonne, which are Dt Lawtfy. 
many and various, will be found valuable for occasional 
reference, especially to those who are anxious to investigate 
the literary history of the middle ages. A very learned but 
vepr fanciful work of the same period may be read with 
some advantage if read with great caution—^Theophilus 
Gale’s** Court of the Gentiles^ 1677. It was the fashion of catf, 
his age and school to discover in the law and history of 
Moses the primal fountains of all speculative knowledge; 
a project which, however well intended, has ever seemed to 
me (apart from its actual fallacy) exceedingly ill-judged. 

Its practical result will ever be, not at all so much to exalt 
the majesty of the Jewish revelation as to elevate uninspired 
writings to an equality with it in point of authority; and 
thus, whilc^ncreasing its absolute, to diminish its compara¬ 
tive, dignity. And such precisely W'as the result in the 
similar attempts upon Platonism by Mirandula and others, 
at the revival of letters. Christianity was the apparent, 
but Plato was the real, gainer by the alliance. Very differ¬ 
ent in its value and authority is the great work of Cud- Cndtoorth. 
worth**,, which was published in the following year, 1678. 

T/ie Intellectual System (waving a few peculiarities which InMlr’tual 
detach without much difficulty from the body of the work) 
is of inestimable value to the careful student of philosophical 
‘doctrines. “He launched out," says one whose learning 
was worthy to praise Cudworth, “ into the immensity of the 
Intellectual System, and at his first essay penetrated the 
very darkest recesses of antiquity, to strip atheism of its 
disguises, and drag up the lurking monster into day.” 
(Warburton, Div. Leg., Pref. to Books IV. v. VI.) You will, 
if possible, accompany Cudworth with the learned notes of 
Mosheim. To pass from the English to the Gallican 
Church,—the Evangelical Demonstration of Huet, 1679//«?/. 
(which is easily attainable), contains a vast treasury of 
ancient learning in this department. Huet is to be read 
with much the same precautions as that Eusebius whose 
title perhaps he affected to imitate; that is to say, with due 

[Not to be confounded with Thomas Gale of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
a scfaftlar of great eminence in his day, and the editor of Opuscula Mythologka, 

&C. Theophilus hardly deserves the recommendation in the text. £d.] * 

“ [Cudworth, though an exceedingly learned and thoughtful writer, is not 
to be relied on as a critic; nor indeed, until Bentley arose, was the important^, 
of a discriminating criticism fully understood by the learned. The tesiimonia 
ivterum, in which the Intellectual System is so rich, were rather counted by 
its author than weighed. £d.] 
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and constant allowance for the writer^s own opinions and 
prejudices. The subtle historical scepticism, and the 
research equally extensive and minute, of the Dictionary of 
Baylc (1697), gave a powerful impulse to all inquiries into 
the history of opinions. It has many faults, some repul¬ 
sive and some dangerous; but it will ever occupy a promi¬ 
nent place in the history of letters, as first exemplifying 
on a vast scale that union of positive learning and keen 
inquiry, which, if it has sometimes led to consequences 
unhappy and unjustifiable, is also the source of everythfng 
practically valuable in the knowledge of the past. 

In 1705 was published (a posthumous work too) the 
History of the Various Fortunes'of Metaphysics^ of Jcimes 
Thomasius,—a performance which judges of some weight 
seem to consider as forming almost an epoch in this study. 
Many important and pregnant remarks scattered through 
the writings of Leibnitz w'ere gradually leading to notions 
more profound of the science of philosophical histoiy; 
though the time was not yet arrived for attelnpting the 
realization of such views. Can we say that our own age 
has seen more than the attempt I must not suffer tlie 
brief Eleincttia Histories Philosophies of Heineccius, 1743, 
nor even the invaluable Bibliotheca Grcsca of Fabricius, 
1705—1728” (to which all subsequent writers, without 
exception, gratefully acknowledge their obligations), nor 
the Histoiy, now forgotten, of Dcs Landes (1730—6), to 
detain me from introducing you at once to the vast achieve¬ 
ment of Brucker, a work which alone is a library, and which 
must ever be the groundwork of all histories of Philosophy. 
The first volume appeared in 1742, having been preceded 
(as in most of the historians of Philosophy)' by many de¬ 
tached dissertations; among the rest an Historiaphihsophica 
Doctrines de Idcis^ of great research and value, which ap¬ 
peared in 1723. It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
patience, the care, and the unaffected honesty, with which 
Brucker has executed his immense task. His own maxim 
he undeviatingly followed, “Qujerendi sunt fontes, ubi 
haberi possunt, proximi.” With a diligence truly German 
he has explored the biography of philosophers as well as 
their doctrines; and it would be difficult to name a circum¬ 
stance concerning either transmitted to us from antiquity, 
which the indefatigable industry of Brucker has not gathered 
into the vast granary of his six quartos. But the results of 
this industry are too vast for ordinary appetites or ordinary 
digestion; and Brucker will ever be regarded rather as 

[The hest edition of Fabricius is Harles’s, 1790. Tlie BMiothaa Gneca 
b a book which can never lose its value. Eo.] 
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the encyclopedist than the historian of philosophy. He is 
referred to by all who cultivate an accurate knowledge of 
ancient reason; he is revered as the true father of the 
critical history of philosophy; he is, I can truly affirm, 
plundered unmercifully by the dealers in borrowed erudition 
(witness the EneyclopMie, whose articles on ancient philo¬ 
sophy are simply Brucker served up in epigrams); but it 
is probable that the author himself of this great digest is 
th^ only person who has ever read his work consecutively. 
To trace the subtle influences of ages and climes, to reduce 
to their laws the complicated efforts of intelligence, if des¬ 
tined for atiy age, was certainly not for Brucker’s; and, 
perhaps, even after his learned, comprehensive, and most 
admirable performance, the world did not still possess 
more than the materials for the History of PhiU>sophy. 

To the well-known work of Montesquieu it is probable 
that the higher conceptions of this study which have since 
arisen may trace, if not their origin, at least their growth 
and vigouf. The Spirit of Laws was a work prolific of 
works to comc“. The main ideas—the influence of circum¬ 
stances upon’development, and the possibility of classifying 
the startling varieties of political history under the simpler 
laws of human nature—admitted so natural an application 
to the kindred varieties presented in the history of reason, 
that we might feel surprise if such essays had not been 
suggested and attempted. It was for a Frenchman to 
generalize the external relations of humanity; to the 
German mind we should look for the transference of the 
design to its internal development. And yet, though many 
detached works were produced which manifested the com¬ 
mencement of the fennentation—innumerable di.ssertations 
on the Idea of the History of Philosophy, on its rules, 
design, utility,—a long period intervened before a vigorous 
attempt w’as made to realize these exalted conceptions. 
Meanwhile, in France the writings and the influence of 
Condillac, the rno.st arbitrary and exclu.sive of all specu- 
latists, were little calculated to foster the catholicity of 
philosophical spirit which alone can qualify for the honest 
and temperate survey of the long story of human reason. 
His own Train de Systlmcs, and similar sketches, are not 
histories, but arguments, not the statements of a judge, 
but of an advocate. The school of which Condillac was 
the metaphysical oracle w’as still less qualified for this 
worlc. To an exclusive philosophy they added the bigotry 

[Without any desire to depreciate this or any other work of Mon¬ 
tesquieu, I may observe that the chief value of the Esprit ties Loix to the 
student of ancient philosophy lies in the coinparLson of its method of handlihg 
the subject with those of Plato, of Aristotle in the PolUics, and of Cicero in his 
Republic and Lotos. £l>.] 
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lECT. of irreligion; accepting miscellaneously all bistoricaA^ con- 
_‘_elusions, however mutually destructive, from which argu¬ 
ments could be extorted unfavourable to the Jewish and 
Christian revelations; and, with the arrogance of ignorance, 
CoHdarcti. affecting to despise every other. The Esqnisse of Con- 
dorcet, which D^gdrando praises, seems to me to be 
deficient in every requisite which could confer value upon 
such a work. I have, however, pleasure in recommending 
Gogfui. the learned treatise of the President Goguet, on the Orig^ 7 t 
of LawSt Arts, and Sciences. It first appeared in 1758. 
D'AUmhtrt. The beautifully written dissertation of d’Alembert pre¬ 
fixed to the French EncyclopMie, will, like almost every¬ 
thing from the pen of that exquisite artist of style, reward 
perusal; but in it, as in all the writings of that period, the 
ambition of the writer injures the precision of the investi¬ 
gator; and a brilliant epigram is often the Procrustes' bed 
to which truth must submit to fit herself or be rejected. 
After many preliminary labours—those for instance of 
Tudemantt. Meiners and Gurlitt—^the great work of Tiedema*hn appear¬ 
ed in Germany. It was published from 1791 to 1797. 
The title, Tlu Spirit of Speculative Philosophy, sufficiently 
indicates the superiority of its historical design to the 
performances we have been considering. Tiedemann was 
a disciple of the philosophy of Locke ; and his views, it 
is admitted, strongly colour his historical conclusions. 
TennemaMH, Tennemann, who was a Kantian, soon followed. Superior 
aXautiM. perhaps to Tiedemann in learning, he was also like him 
encumbered by exclusive loyalty to his philosophical 
master. His voluminous history was published in de- 
Ninetfnitk tachcd volumcs from 1798 to 1820. Ddg^rando’s Com- 


DMmitde P(^^o,tive History^ appeared in 1804, and was republished 
under a much improved form in 1S21. It is easily ac¬ 
cessible, and, if not very profound, is always pleasing, 
Adam amiable, equitable, and unaffected. You do not require to 
Vmsmfuis. be reminded of the admirable Fragments of the immortal 
Dugaid Adam Smith, edited by our late and lamented Dugald 
ittward. Stewart; nor of that excellent philosopher’s own Disser¬ 


tation, which no one will neglect who cultivates the modem 


Ritter and history of European reason. Finally, we arrive at Ritter 
CoHUH. Cousin. Ritter is always learned, often original, 

often also capricious: Cousin, whose history of ancient 


philosophy is only brief and introductory, is ‘wvid, syste¬ 
matic, sweeping, and eloquent. But the long peripd I 
have now detained you warns me to cease. Detailed 


criticism upon these latter writers is indeed the less 
necessary, as their general views of the method and object 


[He was at least an Empiricist, and a strenuous opponent of Kant. £d.] . 
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of scientific history will appear in some degree represented lect. 

in my next Lecture, when I shall endeavour to lay before_ 

you my views of the ideal and the prospects of the genuine 
History of Philosophy’". 

favoarite History of Creek Philosophy is at present E. Zeller’s, tlie 
and edition of which was completed 1868. Some portions of this have been 
translated into English. Among English histories of Philosophy m.ay be 
named those of Mr G. H. I.ewes, Professor Ferrier, and Professor Maurice 
{Hfpral and Mtdaphysicnl Philosophy, ed. a); all these shewing great ability, 
though written from different or opposite points of view. Eu. j 
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In commencing to speak of the History of Philo¬ 
sophy, we may be asked what we mean by " Philosophy.” 
Let us say then that Philosophy is the science of principles 
—of the principles eminently of knowledge and action. 
This will probably serve for a definition as precise and 
comprehensive as any other, to those who require or value 


Quettitinahu onc. A logical definition is not, however, of much con- 
sequence in opening our present subject, \5r any subject 


^eMUioas. wliicli explains and limits itself in the course of detail. 

Students of the History of Philosophy will be sure to form 


their owm definition, ideal or verbal, in the presence of 


facts. They will insensibly add, subtract, modify, as 
circumstances direct. It is thus indeed that, child and 


man, we gather all our ideas of the significance of our own 
language; experience is our prompter; and what living 
experience does for us, history will not fail to do, which is' 
the image of experience. Indeed, if I were to govern 
myself by those who have already treated this subject at 
They are large, I should bc warned to beware of definitions. The 
majority of their performances commence with these formal 
ffuate.afid desigiiatioiis of the nature and limits of the subject; and I 
frtZX have generally observed that cither the definition is inade¬ 
quate, and afterwards fortunately transgressed, or that tliis 
prefatory outline is so vast, not to say indistinct, as never 
^ide ineoM. to bc filled up in the execution of the work. Among the 
*' ancients, as Philosophy signified the pursuit of knowledge 
in all its forms (for in the infancy of science, as in that of 
art, the division of labour is not known), the history of 
philosophy would have been the history of every effort 
after the attainment of information. Among mqjdern 
authors, although there is little fear of this confusion, 
although philosophy stands clearly apart from the brilliant 
array of her subject sciences, yet this very remoteness 
and loftiness of separation seems to leave the great object 
scarcely definecl in the distance; each speculator is ena- 
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bled to see it, not as it is, but as he would have it; and the lkct. 

shadowy form of “Philosophy” resembles that magical_ 

apparition in the Faust of Goethe, in which each of Medtrn ii/« 
thousand beholders recognizes only the image of his own deJinitU'n. 
beloved. The excellent Brucker, whose habits of intellect Tkat»/ 
were simple, straightforward, and practical, finds in philo- 
sophy the science of happiness. It is, says, he, at the 
opening of his great repository of learning, “ Studium sa- 
I^entiae;” and “sapientia” is “solida cognitio veritatis 
circa eas res quae ad veram hominis felicitatem faciunt, ct 
ad usum et praxin applicari possunt.” This partial and 
limited view of philosophy could scarcely have been ex¬ 
pected from a pupil of either of his masters, Descartes or 
Leibnitz. But if Brucker leans too much to the practical 
purposes of philosophical inquiry, his more modern country¬ 
men seem to incline with an equally undue bias to the 
speculative. Philosophy is defined by Tenneniann, “ the t/remf. 
efforts of reason to realize the idea of Science according 
to the primary laws of nature and liberty.” With Jacobi* o/y.icM. 
it is “the science of determinate connexion independent 
of experience.’* And with all the creative and profound 
thinkers who have risen out of the fragments of the Kant¬ 
ian school, the same tendency is more or less manifested. 
Possessed, absorbed, by the great question of the value 
of human reason, they can scarcely admit the title of any 
philosophical discussion which does not ultimately flow 
into the.se depths of thought. Restlessly agitated by the 
desire to penetrate these august sanctuaries of man, of 
' nature, and of Deity, they coldly turn a,side from the 
slow and scanty conclusions of mere experience^;—^they 
have no real sympathy but with those who, like them¬ 
selves, would prefer winging their dim way for ever over 
an illimitable ocean, to taking shelter in the ark of a more 
timid philosophy, though it could shew in its little compass 
a specimen of all that the daily world possessed. Better, 
they think it, to hope for tliose things than to possess 
these! 

Historians of Philosophy, however, must have no r^Aisto- 
predilections, and therefore no exclusive definitions. The 
world of thought is vaster than any system, and no school 
that the world has yet seen is fitted to constitute itself the d^nition 
arbitrary judge of all. When Buffon styled himself a mind 
equ^ to the majesty of nature, he assumed a title which 

* 1 take this (of Jacobi) ml from actual perusaL 

^ [The Germans are certainly inferior, as psycholo^sts, to the Endislu 
Scotch, and even the French. The strange materialistic mania with 
some later Germans are infected seems to me as injurious to the study of pure 
psychology as the most high-flying idealism of a past generation. Eu.j 
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LECT. not only no individual, but no class of individuals, is com> 
“• petent to arrogate. And in this study, as one of the 

most valuable of its practical advantages is the liberation 
from exclusive prejudices, it would be peculiarly unfortu¬ 
nate to commence by sacrificing to one which would 
vitiate the entire course of investigation. 

Conditient Considering, then, “Philosophy” in its widest signifi- 
cancy, as the “Science of Principles;” and freely allowing 
you to interpret the definition in proportion to your 
knowledge of the subject, I shall proceed to consider tKe 
nature, plan, and requisitions, of a perfect history of its 
progress. My subsequent Lectures will be far, indeed, 
from realizing the ideal thus sketched; but they may 
occasionally assist you towards conceiving how it might 
be realized. And 1 am not without hopes that hereafter, 
when the plan of these courses shall allow me to descend 
into minuter details, I may, by extending the History of 
Philosophy over several successive terms, present you with 
labours less unworthy so great an object. 

The pkeno- When an ordinary observer first contemplates the vast 
mass of thought regarding the great problems of nature, 
humanity, and God—which exists either actually in the 
sretH to defy mouths and minds of living men, or in the state of 
anaiyeis. ^j-itteu record,—there is (we may conceive) scarcely any 
perception of distinction, either in source or aspect, be¬ 
tween any of its mingled materials. He perceives, indeed, 
plainly enough, the diversity of subjects and solutions 
that lie before him. He sees that there is scarcely a ‘ 
corner of the human mind or its concerns which the light 
of inquiry has not visited; and on which some verdict, or 
a variety of verdicts, may not be discovered. He sees 
that the same verdict reappears in different ages, and in 
different forms, and in different countries; and he re¬ 
members that many important practical developments 
have been contemporary with these various opinions, and 
contemporary too with their recurrence; and he suspects, 
perhaps, a relation deeper than any accidental synchronism 
between these two orders of phenomena. He cannot also 
fail to remark at any given age the difference in the rate 
of progress of co-existing nations, all nevertheless pursu¬ 
ing the same path with different velocities, and in a kind 
^ of successive order; so that the state of the intellectual 
world reminds him of that of the physical, where af the 
same instant one country is at its midnight, another in its 
opening morn, another, in that noon beyond which it ceases 
to ascend, another, again, in its evening decline, and all 
succeeding all. In some quarters too, he sees, or seems 
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to see, isolated fragments of speculation or belief, that lect. 
appear wholly disconnected from all around them in space _ 
or time; for which he cannot discover any origin or any 
posterity, which seem, like the mystical patriarch, “ without 
father, without mother, without descent.” Here, by slow 
gradations, a people climb from stage to stage, to opinions 
which seem to satisfy their intellectual wants; there, a 
single powerful and comprehensive thinker seems to hold 
is himself the philosophic destinies of centuries, yet even 
he often as much creature as creator, often rather the 
gifted interpreter of the vague conjectures and unformed 
conceptions of his age, than the sole explorer of the truths 
on which—their editor even more than their author—his 
name is inseparably inscribed. He sees beneath him a 
mighty and fluctuating mass, the collected result of an 
enormous expenditure of human thought, or the product 
of some external influence, or the combination of both. 

But a mi^jt rests upon the scene; and as yet he discerns 
little farther: except, indeed, it may be the prominence 
of a few stately structures whicli in various points of the 
intellectual landscape out-top the misty cloud that hangs 
upon the rest. In their outward form, too, how various 
is the aspect of these myriad tribes of sentimbnt and 
opinion! Sometimes they stand in panoply of proof at 
the close of a long file of deductions; armed at all 
points and defying all assailants; sometimes they meet 
us in august but broken fragments, the torsos of gi- 
^ gantic systems, all whose other members have for ever 
perished (thus the relics of the Eleatic doctrine); some¬ 
times in vague aspirations where reasoning seems to have 
as it ^ere evaporated in desires, fears, hopes;—sometimes, 
again, in the form of dogmas imperative and decided, not 
condescending to acknowledge the support of a reason on 
which they profess their right of enforcing terms and 
prescribing limitations. In their style and temper, the 
same diversity. In one teacher, the calmness of self-as¬ 
sured superiority; in another, the calmness of humble 
conviction; in a third, the restless energy of anxious pro- 
selytism; in a fourth, the absence of all character, in the 
cold strength of simple argument; in a fifth, a sixth, a 
seventh, severe and caustic bitterness—^that most melan¬ 
choly of all spectacles—the comrades who are embarked 
in the common vessel of human destiny, and under the 
common pressure of the tempest of human affliction, Wast¬ 
ing the few hours allotted to each in contests, not for the 
priority of service, but for the reputation of it, for the 
name of strength where none are strong. 

Now the true object of a true philosophical history is 
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LECT. to reduce this vast aggregate to the methodical unity of 
■ “• system; to classify its varieties, and to detect (as far as 
may be possible) the laws of their manifestation and their 
recurrence. It is in a manner the psychology of the 
human race; and undertakes to do that for the principles 
that lie hid in the stores of the universal mind, which 
ordinary psychology undertakes to do for those which 
regulate the development of an individual. In this aspect 
alone it rises to the dignity of a science; and if com¬ 
pletely realized, would assuredly assume rank among the 
highest of all. 

Firttafi. And as a first (and remote) approximation to the 
to a classi- great work of system, we shall distribute that vast course 
fuatum. Qf human thought which I have described into three 
distinct streams, which in fact are constantly united, but 
which philosophical analysis will easily separate. How- . 
ever blended be these currents of thought, you will have 
no difficulty in considering that all meditations, beliefs, 
convictions, manifest themselves under the distinct forms, 
/rtrjtecifvt, first, of itrcflective conceptions, the unlaboured product of the 
mind, without any definite act of attention "or clear notion 
Rtjicctiot, of the object in view; secondly, of reflective conceptions, 
the produce of a direct search for truth, accompanied by a 
perfect act of attention, and a notion more or less deter- 
aMdRn'taU minatc, of the object of inquiry; and thirdly, of revealed 
conceptions, coming altogether from an external source, 
and in which the mind of man is, and knows itself to be, 
merely recipient. These classes, especially the first and 
second, it is not always easy to separate in real history, 
so as at once to reduce any intellectual phenomenon to its 
proper place; but in conception they are not less indivi¬ 
dually distinct from each other, than together inclusive of 
the whole extent of human thought. 

Now to which of these divisions belongs Philosophy 
and its History.? The question is of some importance, be¬ 
cause much confusion has arisen from misunderstanding, 
or not permanently preserving in force, the proper answer. 
In the history (as far as we can penetrate it) of those ancient 
movements of national intellect which have eventuated in 
.Philosophy, reason rises into action, as generally from some 
mththe external impulse, so without, for a considerable period, any 
distinct conception of the objects of its inquiry or the limita- 
tions of its powers. Now with this period the History of 
Philosophy, properly conceived, has no more direct concern 
ftHctruid. physiology of human motion, in its perfect grace¬ 

fulness, could have with the vague gropings of a wanderer 
in the dark. Again, these movements of mind in almost 
all the early distributions of the human family are found con- 
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nectcd with professed revelations from heaven (a stronjj lect. 
presumption, I may observe, in favour of some original 
reality); and with the web of these revelations it is that 
the first vague conceptions of the independent mind are 
found to be inextricably interwoven. That is to say, the 
first and third of our distributions, either apart or together, 
are those out of which the philosophical history of every 
country, in its primal development, is found to emerge. 

But these stages, though preliminary to philosophy, are 
nbt philosophy. Now, our men of erudition, whose tend¬ 
ency is always to estimate every element of learning in 
the compound proportion of its antiquity and its difficulty 
of access, by constantly including this species of undefined 
contemplation in their notion of Philosophy, have con¬ 
sequently been led to include it in their histories of Philo¬ 
sophy ; and thus have detained and perplexed their readers 
with speculations not only unprofitable, but absolutely 
irrelevant to their true subject, respecting the “ Philosophy” 

(as they tCrm it) of ages in which we have no reason to 
believe that any conception of systematic inquiry, or even 
of systematic liypothesis, was ever attained. 

Philosophy, then, belongs (and solely belongs) to the Phlletofthy 
second division of human thought. It can commence only 
when reflection has commenced’, as a conscious and inde--/^"''*'"^’* 
pendent exercise of the faculties: more particularly regarded, * 
it begins when men, in any age or country, have for the 
first time proposed to themselves (by analysing the prin¬ 
ciples of their own reason and their past experience, what- 
•ever that may have been) to render a satisfactory account, 
of themselves, of the universe around them, of that great 
Being ivho governs both, and of the precise relations in 
which these terms are connected with each other. The 
first beginnings of these studies will of course be feeble, 
partial, and changeable; but w'herever the independent use 
of reason upon them exists, there “Philosophy” exists, 
and not except there. 

Philosophy then lies In the exercise of the reflective and 
faculties in the investigation of first principles; and the 
history of Philosophy is the history of that exercise. 
clear conception of this at once abridges our labour, and 
renders it more substantially profitable. In all cases (both K/ffectb<H 
of individuals and of communities, which have so many^^i^^"* 
striking analogies with them) instinctive action precedes 
reflexive analysis; and in some instances the former has 
been carried to extraordinary perfection, and at length ■ 
raised to the height of exquisite Art, where the latter has 
scarcely been ever manifested. Temples are built before Examfte$ 
architecture is theorized, diseases are healed before physio- 
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LECT. logy is understood, sculpture Is perfected before the mus- 
cular anatomy is systematized, drawing exists before 
perspective, poetry before criticism, music before acoustics; 
and in like manner, both reason and the moral nature are 
long in operation before the effort to comprehend them or 
their objects has truly arisen. There is an instinctive logic, 
as there is an instinctive gratitude or a natural conscience; 
but the history of Philosophy should as little commence 
with these spontaneous developments as the history of 
Criticism should commence with the poems of Homer. On 
the other hand, the reason (previous to all philosophical 
development) may be externally and accidentally directed 
to objects (especially through the channel of religious 
doctrines) which long afterwards become the objects of 
genuine speculation; but the sameness of the object no 
more warrants us in identifying the mental movements 
towards it, than it w'ould justify us in classing the gaze of 
the peasant at a planet with the telescopic examination of 
the same body by the astronomer. It is true,‘the change 
from the irrcflective or merely recipient to the reflective 
state may not always be immediately discernible; a portion 
of every detailed history of Philosophy will always be 
justly occupied in fixing the transition; it may be un¬ 
successful in detecting it, and altogether undecided as to 
where in this border-land the boundaries of these rival 
districts should be accurately drawn;—the distinction, 
however, is not the less real between casual and dependent 
opinion and independent reflective effort, and must in aim 
and substance be preserved as our only security from- 
confusion and embarrassment. 

suh^iaf- Having thus, by a general analysis of the grass of 

pj-oajttd. human thought, cleared the particular notion of our 
subject from those adscititious encumbrances with which 
mistaken diligence has overloaded it, and endeavoured to 
intimate more precisely its proper scope (the efforts of 
self-dependent reason to define its own principles—those 
of the moral activity—^those of the universe as a whole); 
we may proceed with a better chance of utility and success 
to a further analysis—^that of the subject itself—of Philo¬ 
sophy considered as susceptible of a History. 

In order to obtain a more comprehensive grasp of the 
subject we shall do well to approach it gradually and from 
a distance; first considering (though briefly) the conditions 
under which all things become appreciable, become ifiattcr 
of historical detail; and then passing into the peculiarities 
of our immediate question. For in studying the History 
of Philosophy, we may fairly involve the Philosophy of 
History. Let us begin from the depths of the purely 
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mathematical and purely logical sciences, and rise to the lect. 
historical or contingent; thus, in their resemblances and__i!l__ 
contrasts, illustrating each by each. 

(a) In all human conceptions of real existences there PreUmtHary 
are two elements logically separable, the substantial and 
the circumstantial; the thing itself) and the relations 
under which it is apprehended. We speak (for example) syj^utnet 
of That which resists compression and whose points 
resistance are spread through space, as of something which 
raally exists, though we can only know of it in that 
relation to ourselves which is expressed in such a definition. 

We speak in like manner of That which thinks and feels, 
as of anotlier distinct substance; though that thinking 
nature can only apprehend directly what it does, not what 
it is, and can know what it docs, not what it Is, and can 
know what it docs only under similar relative or subjective 
conditions. In the same way, on a grander scale of 
thought, we may contemplate the whole universe as a 
vast phcnqinenon; under which the reason of man, by an 
inevitable deduction, recognizes the absolute necessity of 
some substantial Being, without the presupposition of 
which the notfon of existence itself involved in every 
rational assertion, would be impossible. This distinction, , 
then, of the substantial and the circumstantial,—the ab¬ 
solute and the relative,—seems to be involved in the very 
foundations of human reason. 

{p') Now of the circumstantial or relative conditions TiuHtcet. 
under which this absolute essence manifests itself to th^iontin- 
human apprehension, some, it is plain, are mentally ncces- 
sary, others mentally contingent: that is to say, some arc 
such that to perceive at all we must perceive subject to 
them; bthers such, that to suppose them altered would 
involve no contradiction. Of the former arc such condi¬ 
tions as these, that every particular existence must be 
referred to a definite period of time, that every parti¬ 
cular existence must be referred to something which makes 
it to exists &c.: of the latter are such as these, that 
events should be experienced to exist at one part of time 
rather than another, that events should be experienced 
to follow under particular orders of succession rather 
than any other. The former are known to be certain from 
mental necessity; the latter are discovered to exist from 
actual experience. These two orders of coexisting beliefs, 
whollfr distinct in their nature and origin, are harmonized 
to each other in the complexity of the human mind by the 
adapting skill of the great Au^or of our Being. 

To the second of these classes—events in their nature Suhdivhu>K 
contingent but known to be stable, which forms the domain 
B. 10 
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LKCT. of the Natural or Inductive Sciences—must be added a 
- third. As we have passed from apprehensions of truth 

XZmIined ncccssury and immutable, to apprehensions of 

arndM Utir- truths felt to be contingent but fixed; so we now pass 
icrtktfttd. jpfQm these events contingent but fixed, to events conceived 
as contingent but unfixed. This third department includes 
all events, on whatever laws dependent, which are (and so 
long as they arc) considered as casual or accidental in< 
flucnccs and connexions. In this class arc, then, involved 
all facts whose laws of occurrence are either themselves 
unknown, or are though partially known, yet suspended 
upon conditions which are undetermined or indeterminable. 

That till the course of human perception consists of 
apprehensions of these thiee kinds, it is, I suppose, un- 
necessary to delay you in establishing. But that which the 
mind docs for nature, the history of knowledge does for 
the mind itself. It converts the knowledge of truth into 
itself a new truth, and registers the story of knowledge as a 
series of phenomena rich with the most valuable materials 
for the observation and classification of the inductive in¬ 
quirer. And this it does under exactly the same circum¬ 
stantial conditions as we have just seen to be applicable to 
every other mode of investigation and degree of knowledge. 
It regards the aiDprehension, or successive apprehensions 
of truth, as themselves manifestations (like all else) of that 
absolute will which as I'irst Cause, that absolute existence 
which as Prime Substance, sustains the universe; it per¬ 
ceives them as produced in time and through space; it 
states their ordered succession; and finally, it notes those. 
accompanying circumstances which, not as yet reduced 
under definite law, it leaves to future inquirers' to method¬ 
ize and arrange. All history, to be true, must be based 
upon facts; to be profitable, must be systematized by 
induction. Let us then briefly examine both, with refer¬ 
ence to our subject. Let us no longer speak of history in . 
general, or of the history of knowledge in particular; but 
of the History of Philosophy especially, as concerns the 
collection of its facts, and the establishment of its laws. 
AMiicaiun {o) As regards, then, the History of Philosophy, pro- 
diSinctioiu. perly so called, what will be the elements of inquiry in 
the collection of its facts.? The first and most natural 
torian ^ distribution should be this twofold arrangement. It should, 
on the one hand, collect and combine the scattered rudi- 
nients of pure reflective truth or error in every age,‘-'ex- 
Mcxurnmi pounding (as far as is at once discernible) their internal 
connexion; it should, on the other, trace the interwoven 
order of circumstantial events which may illustrate their 
external fortunes. That this double line of inquiry is really 
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necessary, as regards the* origin and propagation of error, lect, 
will perhaps be readily conceded; but as concerns the _ 
history of truth, men are not so promptly inclined to 
admit its necessity. If truth, when presented to man, Tbmgh 
must as truth command his assent, from the universal it* hutnan 
identity of the mental constitution, it is conceived to 
derogate from the reality and the dignity of truth, to^«‘- 
represent its success as dependent on circumstances not 
iiljicrcntly connected with it. Now it is, indeed, certain 
that all truths arc mutually consistent; that every separate 
problem, if solvable, has one trutli for its solution; and 
that this truth, if fully and fairly brought before the mind, 
both as to its grounds and its deductions, must‘inevitably 
be known for what it is. But truth, though in itself thus 
sublimely uniform, docs not manifest this uniformity in its 
apparition among mankind. When it becomes (so to 
speak) incarnated in human history, it suffer.®: from the 
wcakne.ss ^f its position; and that which in its nature is 
one changeless reality, seems to shiver into a thoiKsand* 
fold diversity.. The history of Truth docs not suppose 
truth itself to "be multiple; but it supposes the circum¬ 
stances, degrees, and aspects of its manifestation, to be 
multiple. It is the office of the science of truth to in¬ 
vestigate truth as it is in itself; it is the office of the history 
of Truth to investigate truth as it appears to man. The 
one finds real unity in the diversity of things; the other 
often finds superficial diversity in the unity of truth. And 
this statement, as it is applicable to all histories of the 
‘particular sciences, so is it peculiarly applicable to the 
history of the science of the first principles of nature and 
man;—*which, indeed, is the reason why I have inserted a 
representation general in its bearing, in this particular ■ 
division of the subject. 

To illustrate this point (the apparent diversity of real Causes 
truth), on which the possibility or utility of a history 
Philosophy so much deiicnds, let us venture to classify 
some of its most general cases. Truth, indeed, of all 
kinds, specially the true theory of man and nature, is one. 

But this single truth (whicli of course comprehends an 
extensive scries of proposition.s) may, i.st, be expressed in 
a diversity of forms; may, 2ndly, be joined with a variety 
of other propositions not evident or not true; may, 3dly, 
be o<ily partially seen as to greater or less degrees of it; 
may, 4thly, be seen by different observers in different 
parts exclusively; may, Sthly, (though seen entire as to 
its actual elements) be yet so apprehended and stated as ’ 
to destroy the proportion between the parts and to give 
undue weight to some. If you conceive the constant 
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MscT. appHc«itioii x){ these formula; to the fortunes of philoso- 
phical truth, you can have no difficulty in perceiving how 
the actual unity of truth does not at all contradict the 
possibility of a perpetual diversity of its manifestations. 

As to the complete enumeration of facts, then, the 
history of Philosophy includes the full statement of doc¬ 
trines held, and the full statement of circumstances in¬ 
fluencing their fortunes. And to accomplish this first 
task of such a history, you will readily perceive, requires 
no common endowments of industry, of learning, and Sf 
Secondly, Critical sagacity. I pass to the second and higher office 
of the historian of Philosophy,—the establishment of t/ie 
losn^kykin are found to obtain in tlie reception and diffusion 

fkcinvj of philosophical opinions. 

iitte the re- Now as we have defined for the enunciation of facts 
classes—doctrines and their circumstantial accom- 
opiHioHt. pauiments—^so .shall we con.sider each distinctly in refer¬ 

ence to the discovery of the inductive laws that (under 
the ordination of Providence) arc found to regulate their 
successiv'c history and mutual influences. 

First,—as to doctrines themselves. 

Thit he ac^ The first effort of classification is here directed to the 
reduction of the variety of systems under the smallest 
3Lttainablc number of leading principles. This generaliza- 
ofJlciriM tion has been attempted with great boldness and brilliancy 
'Hi iAc/rfn- by many of the later writers upon this branch of history. 

representation of their views, with many ingenious 
additions, may be found in the clever work of M. Cousin. 
It is, after all, little more than an amplification of a single- 
passage in the History of Tennemann, itself the result of 
preceding and protracted dissensions among the Qcrmaii 
literati. It is impossible, however, not to observe in these 
systematic statements, a tendency to the substitution of 
a priori deduction for experimental induction, precisely 
similar to that which marked the infancy of the physical 
science of the material world. In this study, moreover, 
the rapidity of the theorist is peculiarly suspicious; because 
facts can be disguised with peculiar facility, and thence 
both the historian and his pupil deceived into fancying an 
account complete where much is supposed, or much omit¬ 
ted*. These cautions arc not, however, to be considered 
as detracting from the reality or dignity of the study itself; 
one which, indeed, in some degree forces itself upon the 
most ordinary readers of philosophical systems. Of em¬ 
pirical, of rational, of sceptical, of syncretistic, of mystical 

• A striking instance of this tendency is exhibited in the writings of the 
celebrated Professor Hegel, of Berlin, who seems to have ventured the concep¬ 
tion and execution of on a priori history of human knowledge. 
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schools, all men will speak who read to reflect; it is of lf,ct. 
only the more importance that they should speak of them 
with perception of their constituent tenets, and correctness 
of application to particular instances. 

The second effort at the establishment of historical 
laws is directed to the development of doctrines in the^'^viS^ 
hands of successive teachers. Of this principle the most 
jjcneral form unquestionably is, that doctrines increase in**^**' 
ifttensity and exclusiveness in proportion as they are trans¬ 
mitted through a longer scries of defenders engaged from 
conviction or from situation to support them. When the 
original principles have been altogether exhausted of their 
consequences, this progression of course ceases; but until 
then (unless externally affected) it continues, the remotest 
consequence.s, which arc usually the last deduced, being 
always the most daring and exclusive. For examples, you 
may recall, the Socratic hesitancy heightened into the 
Academic ^scepticism; Platonism comj)arcd with Neo- 
platoni.sm; Locke and Condillac; Descartes and Fichte. 

The third class of these laws of the history of Philo- aMfy. Hj, 
sophy I woulcf refer to the mutual action and reaction 
different .systems, The effects—which are well worthy of 
the deepest inquiry—^will be found to be of opposite kinds; 
that is, to result in either limitation or exaggeration, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. A very striking in.stancc of the 
latter efficacy may be found in the Cynic and Cyrcnaic, 
and their successors, the Stoic and lipicurcan institutes. 

Of the former the instances, though less definitely observ¬ 
able, arc, perhaps, .still more constant and more numerous; 
especially in those whose minds arc not prepossessed by 
profes^onal interest or the enthusiasm of a party. 

To these intimations of some of the guiding principles 
of the scientific history of doctrines considered in them-S?^!"^ 
selves, I shall add two or three further remarks to exercise 
your powers of reflection. One shall be, that in almost all 
instances of philosophical development, the whole world— 
its origin and principles and construction and object—^has 
been the first subject of human consideration. The reasons 
arc, among others, these: The more constant interest felt 
in these external objects, on account of their being the 
great and earliest sources of pleasure and pain. The vast 
variety of outward objects which stimulates curiosity 
(minds being nearly the same in all men). Their differ¬ 
ences and resemblances are far more easily detected. They 
appear far more easily modifiable by human effort; and 
thus the study seems to promise more valuable results/ 

They admit of far greater varieties of explanation and 
hypothesis. The passage from the outward to the inward 
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LECT, worlds is usually accomplished by one of three paths: 1st, 

■ Religious belief; for this in a manner externalizing the 

itself (in the conception of a supreme mind or minds) 
egiictedm transforms even the outward tendency into a mental one. 
thretwayi. Logical disputation or scepticism, which forces the 
examination of the principles of reason. This agent is 
remarkable in the transition to the Socratic age in Greece. 
3rd, The discussion, even though it be only the practical 
discussion, of general morals. This influence is remarl^- 
ablc in the transition from the Socratic teaching to that 
which succeeded it. 

Tendnuy Another remark for your consideration is this, illus- 
trativc of the last: that the external world is scarcely ever 
considered in detail but in the mass, as one vast 
wpidd iu the plienomenon. It is usually explained, in this stage of 
j-eason, by a mingled solution composed out of a few facts 
of ordinary experience and vague analogies of man’s own 
organized frame. 

Vtuintisp/ Another observation is, that among the firs'l problems 
proposed to himself by man, are the vastest; the origin, 
for instance, and subsistence of the world. The rea¬ 
son is, the total absence of scientific method, on the 
one hand', and of detached experimental knowledge 
on the other. From the combination of these remarks, 
phiiMf^hy you will rightly deduce that the first manifestation of 
Philosophy is usually in the form of a metaphysical physics. 
That it is largely tinctured with religious beliefs, is a fact 
arising from a distinct origin, circumstantial not essential. 

A last remark upon this head relates to the form or 
wi/iuo’ dress of doctrines in their early appearance.. This is almost 
* universally more or less imaginative. General laws are 
impersonated, and a strong tendency evinced to place a 
demon or elemental god over each class of observed pheno¬ 
mena. The tendency of imagination is polytheistic, as of 
science monotheistic. Even in the human frame itself 
there is found among savage nations the belief of a multi¬ 
plicity of souls*; the process leading to “ poly psychism” 
being exactly the same as that which multiplies the direct¬ 
ors or animators of the universe. When philosophy ad¬ 
vances, it emancipates itself from this servitude to a poetical 
superstition; but it is long before it attains the notion of a 
supreme principle other than a divine fire, or air, or light; 
witness the whole course of the first ages of Greek pjiilo- 
sophy. 

coUaitrm! Thesc obscrvatlons (which I will trust to your own 
reflection to enlarge into others more refined and more 
valuable) must for the present suffice as regards the laws of 

* Mentioned, I think, by D6g£rando.. 
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the rise and propagation of doctrines considered in them- ’ 
selves. I will finally offer a few remarks on the other divi- ■ 
sion,—-the influence of collateral associations and events 
upon the character and fortunes of philosophical systems. 

Of these the most convenient division would set on one 
side the influences of personal disposition and habits ofr^^w 
life, on the other those of surrounding circumstances in all 
their variety. That in the former class influence is really 
tfJkerted upon the formation of individual opinions, I need 
not pause to establish. For instance, peculiarity of intel¬ 
lectual powers directs to a preference for those reasonings 
and conclusions in which those powers are called into 
action. Peculiarity of moral feelings colours the aspect of 
moral deductions, giving a disproportionate hue and pro¬ 
minence to those feelings as elements of ethical truth. 
Disposition and temperament arc similarly and strongly 
influential in urging the mind to an exclusive admiration of 
that side of general truth in which such constitutional i)ccu- 
liarities are either justified in thcoiy, or brought into prac¬ 
tical operation^i.Wc jsass to the o])eration of habirs of life. irahUso/ 
These, whether practical, artistic, literary, political, or rcli- 
gious, exert influences of which the history of philosophy 
^presents many prominent instances; but which have, per¬ 
haps, never yet been examined and analyzed with the pre¬ 
cision they deserve. I can only offer a hint or two on the 
less prominent of these secret tendencies. The operation uuraty, 
of literary habits (as apart from purely reflective ones) is 
-.towards the consideration of human nature principally as it 
is susceptible of literary representation; that is, of repre¬ 
sentation under the established forms of received phrase¬ 
ology.'* The operation of habits of artistic production inartistic, 
towards the statement of human nature in relations of 
perfect symmetry, and with a view to the attraction of ad¬ 
miration by novelty. The operation of religious habits rtUgious. 
favours the subordination of all the principles and powers 
of the mind to a supernatural sphere of influences pa^t, 
present, and future. Hence the systems produced under 
these impulses when they arrive zX philosophical complete¬ 
ness, and are urged to the last measure of their course, are 
usually founded on a basis really and fundamentally scep¬ 
tical ; that is, on the utter depreciation of the claims and pre¬ 
rogatives of human reason. Pascal and Huet are examples; 
the fnodern mystical school of France still more so. 

Of the other class of influences, not personal btit ex- Exinmiin- 
ternal, tlie field is altogether too vast for our present 
survey. As in the preceding cases, I shall rather suggest 
than expound; leaving the subject to fructify in your own 
subsequent contemplations. 
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LEcr. The pwincipal sources of influence in this department 
■ ■* ■ are—peculiarities of political position, peculiarities of social 

toiHktti, connexion, peculiarities of climate and natural scenery. 
Of the first briefly. Despotic governments are favourable 
to speculations remote from active practical application; 
that is, in natural science to mathematical inquiry, in 
mental science to mystical theories, in moral views to in¬ 
dividual discipline rather than social enrerprize or regula¬ 
tion—^to asceticism and quietism. Of all these you have a 
prominent example in the state of science in India, where 
a despotic exclusiveness forms the principle of the whole 
social fabric. Free governments are favourable to specu¬ 
lations political and practical, rather than to those of an 
abstract and internal character. The government of a 
complete democracy is inevitably accompanied (among a 
cultivated people) by philosophical theories eloquent and 
unsolid. Ancient Athens, and revolutionary France, will 
at once occur to you as corroborating a principle to whicli 
indeed I know scarcely an exception. 
gen^pii- Of the influence of natural position and surrounding 
scenery upon the complexion of the favourite philosophical 
doctrine of a country, much has been ingeniously specu¬ 
lated. Whatever be the real amount of this efficacy, it 
probably belongs almost wholly to the earlier and more 
imperfect stages of rational development. It is perhaps 
unwarrantably fanciful to find in the vast features of Hin- 
dostan the type at once and motive of its theories, and in 
the broken and diversified landscapes of Greece the image 
of its prodigiously varied mental manifestations. 

DipicuiHes With regard to the difficulties aflectirig the branch of 
inquiry we have been this day discussing, the principal are 
scattered position of the facts to be combined; the 
peril of premature generalization, to which, as we have 
seen, special facilities are afforded; and the prejudices, 
which, because the systems of other ages are in many 
respects the systems of the present day, arc apt to reflect 
the prepossessions of the present day upon the discussions 
of other ages. 

Praeiieat The general uses of such inquiries it is (if I have made 
ttiyself intelligible) scarcely necessary to recapitulate. 
Fhiim^y. Besides the general uses of all knowledge of the highest 
order, the constant practical applicability of every law 
investigated in the history of speculation, bestows ontthis 
a peculiar value. One detached result I cannot omit. It 
is that in explaining the general laws which regulate the 
formation and transmission of thought, these inquiries will 
be found (as I may hereafter attempt to shew) to furnish 
a very forcible contribution to the mass of the evidences 
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of the Christian faith; by demonstrating the total impro- lkct. 
bability of the generation of the Christian system of belief 
and practice, in consonance with these laws, and through 
a purely natural process. By this physiology of the history 
of opinion, it might, I say, be invincibly shewn, that Chris¬ 
tianity (under its times and circumstances) was indeed a 
distinct and peculiar energy thrown into the system of 
human thought and human events; and not producible by 
aflfy pre-existent function or organism contained in that 
system. But this altogether incidentally. 

Finally, the history of Philosophy, the history of the Jis femieuiy 
Church, the history of Governments, what lesson do they 
all unite in teaching } Tolerance and candour. This is, 
above all others, the practical admonition which the story 
of opinions should have a tendency to impress. Astronomy, 
by fixing the laws of the heavenly bodies, destroyed one 
principal field of superstition; the history of Pliilosophy 
(cultivated j(as I have now ventured to represent it) w'ould 
tend to achieve the same destruction of intolerance, and by 
means cxtremqjy similar. In this case, the effect is pro¬ 
duced by the strong arm of science reducing to simple 
laws and connexions, no longer the revolutions of the skies, 
but the revolutions and interferences of error and of truth; 
and while such a labour would tend to lessen the undue 
power of casual associations by exposing their influence, it 
would tend also to create in the mind of the philosophical 
observer that calm and equitable appreciation of the 
genuine position of man in respect to truth, which is one 
of the happiest aids that science can lend to the soothing 
precepts of practical religion. Recognizing everywhere 
the unify of human nature in the variety of position, it secs 
or teaches to see, in each honest mi.sconception the mis¬ 
fortune of a brother, not the crime of an enemy: and in 
harmonizing, if not contradictory opinions yet contradic¬ 
tory prejudices, by referring those opinions to the almost 
inevitable partiality of views, it finds even in the cold 
domain of speculation some of that happiness, and may 
perhaps anticipate some of that reward, which the Divine 
Author of the great Practical Philosophy of Man pro¬ 
mised, when he declared, “Blessed are the peace-makers; for 
they shall be called the children of God." 

Oh our next day of meeting (Tticsday) we shall enter, 

I hope, upon some discussions of the Indian systems of 
philosophy; on which so much has lately been thought 
and written, that we can scarcely omit some notices of 
them. 



LECTURE TII. 

On the Philosophies of India'. 

Gentlemen, 

j ECj I PROCEED to endeavour to interest you with 

_ Jii,' some notices of the remains of the Indian Speculative and 
Practical Philosophies. It is a subject upon which, not- 
t'kiiusof/uet. withstanding the labours of many illustrious inquirers, our 
information is still exceedingly ambiguous anif defective. 
It is, likewise, a subject, which in some respects is so 
widely removed from our western habits aftd associations, 
as to require a rare power of identification with new posi¬ 
tions and circumstances in order to be thoroughly intelli¬ 
gible;—a sort of metempsychosis of which few are capable 
without repeated efforts, and long and laborious practice. 
Seureet af Towards the elucidation of the literature, both imaginative 
tHformation. philosophical, of India, much has of late, indeed, been 
contributed; and Britain has fairly occupied that pre- 
eminence in the investigation which her superior acquaint- ‘ 
ance with the country, the extent of her resources and the 
authority of her functionaries, made to be her duty tswards 
the general cause of erudition. The society of Bengal, as 
well as those of Bombay, Madras, and other British stations 
in the East, have enjoyed the advantage of investigating 
the subject in the midst of Indian scenery and associations; 
while the Royal Asiatic Society has brought to the com¬ 
mon store the benefits of retirement from the pressing de¬ 
mands of civil or military offices, and the facility of con¬ 
sulting the parallel or contemporary collections of other 
literatures preserved in the great libraries of England, and 
of making those comparisons of the intellectual development 
of different countries which reflect so strong a mutual illu¬ 
mination upon all. On this head, the connexion o 4 the 
Indian with the Egyptian and early Grecian systems will 
be considered the topic most remarkable and attractive.. 
The tradition so universal among at least the later Grecian 

^ [la revising this chapter I have had the valuable assistance of Professor 
Cowell, whose notes are marked C. Ed. 187s.] 
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writers, of the travels of Pythagoras in the East, as well as 
some very striking resemblances between the Hindh sys¬ 
tems and the cosmogonies of the Italic school as recorded 
by Ocellus and Timaeus*, if they do not constitute a 
proof, at least warrant an investigation; and unquestion¬ 
ably it is from the Indian sources (many of which are still 
unexplored) that the light which may yet clear this inter¬ 
esting question can alone be reasonably anticipated*. 

^ I suppose it,unnecessary to inform you, that if we are 
to believe the records themselves of Indian wisdom, or the 
affirmations of their modern expositors, the antiquity of 
their speculations reaches to a period transcending the 
boldest suppositions of European chronology. The pro¬ 
fessed revelations on which the great part of the fabric 
of their philosophy is built, claim a far higher antiquity 
than even the epochs of their astronomical science; and the 
principal monument of the latter (the Surya Siddhdnta) 
is revered by the Brahmins as having been issued from 
heaven prdtisely 2,164,930 years since. Well aware of the 
mysterious, and indefinite veneration with which extreme 
antiquity surrounds its objcct.s, and the ready answer which 
the character of a celestial revelation whose date is placed 
where no investigation can follow, supplies to the objec¬ 
tions of heresy, the Indian teachers proclaim that the 
basis of their philosophical convictions is a revelation co¬ 
eternal with nature herself; that no time has existed when 
the Vedas have not been; that the universe itself cannot 
claim a remoter origin than these declarations of the will 
•and the character of its Author. In illustration of this 
belief the sages of the Mfmansa (or orthodox) school are 
wont t9 affirm that the language in which these records are 
embodied is no human or arbitrary dialect; that the asso¬ 
ciation of words and thoughts is (at least in this instance, 
though the assertion, indeed, seems to be general) no con- 

■ [If the “resemblances” were even more stribinp than Mr Rullcr supposes 
them to be, they would piove nothing as to the obligations of the early Greek 
philosophers to India. For the treatises of both Ocellus and Tinva;us are ilow 
admitted to be forgeries, possibly of the Macedonian, certainly of no earlier 
period. 1 £d.] 

* As 1 have touched on the subject I may, however, be permitted to add, 
that it is not impossible that the reports of tlic early Grecian systems may have 
been coloured by llie siibsequnU intercourse with India, in the age of Alexander, 
by the expedition of Megasthenes, and, still more, during the existence of the 
Bactrian jiowcr, from the a? 5 th to the n6lli year before our aeraj—^^lo which, 
indee^ we may aild the close connexion between the great commercial city of 
Alexandria and the merchants of India during the entire reign of the riolemics, 
and under the Roman Empire. Knowing, as we do, the clianges which the 
Alexandrian teachers introduced into the I'ylhagorean philosophy, it can 
certainly not be thought improbable that some of these changes may have 
originated in Indian associations. The writings of Clemens contain an account 
of Buddhism;—a proof that the philoso])hy of India liad attracted notice m the 
literary circles of Alexandria. But on this topic I cannot now enlarge. 
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LF,cT. ventional connexion; but, that sound (which by one curious 
tenet of some of these schools is held to be eternal) was from 
the beginning of all things irrevocably connected with the 
truth it was to express. The entire constitution of the In¬ 
dian community, its immutable castes, and the very arts or 
offices they cultivate and discharge (which arc for the most 
part assumed or alluded to in these writings), are thus 
stamped with the impress of an unfathomable antiquity; 
and the astonishing inviolability which has confessedly 
characterized them in all periods of their history is easily 
explained by the affirmation, that, formed from, they are 
formed for, eternity. 

Those bold attributions have met with the usual fortune 
of such claims among inquirers, wffio, being free from the 
national prejudices which gave them force, have had leisure 
for scepticism. The preposterous demands of the Bhattas 
of Hindostan have produced a reaction of total disbelief, 
which, if not as absurd in reason, is perhaps as ungrounded 
in fact. Descending, then, from that platform “of eternal 
and supra-mundane existence on which alone the sages of 
Agra and Benares will consent to take their stand, and 
directing our course by the scjxttered glimpses of historical 
light, and the indications afforded by the internal state 
of the books and of the country, let us briefly notice 
some of the simpler probabilities of the question of In¬ 
dian antiquity. 

PretfHihm Tlic first and the most imposing of those fortresses 
in which the advocates of the primitive glories of India 
rgnment entrench themselves, is the argument founded upon their 
astronomical" remains. This point has been- laboured with 
antit^uify ef the sagacity of an accomplished astronomer, and tkc do- 
asirmomv. quence of an accomplished writer, by the illustrious French 
historian of the science, Bailly. The tables of Tirvalore, 
whose epoch dates 3102 years before our a:ra, are those on 
which he principally relies. It will be obvious to you all, 
that if by theory or observation the true laws of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies are once discovered, the 
possession of their configuration at any one epoch will 
involve the assignment of that configuration at any other. 
That these (or any other) tables, therefore, commence 
from any given epoch, is no unequivocal proof that the 
observation they profess to record really belongs to that 
epoch; the same principles which allow the astronomer to 
prophesy the future, will enable him to picture the past. 
The determination, whether the observation be genuine 
or fictitious, will, as regards a state of the science less 

* [On this subject compare Elphinstone’s History of India^ B. IIL c. T, 
Ed.] 
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improved than our own, generally turn upon the actual 
accuracy of the representation of the heavens at the sup¬ 
posed period. Now tried by this searching test, the In¬ 
dian tables unquestionably cannot stand scrutiny. A pre¬ 
tended conjunction assigned to the epoch in question (the 
commencement of the Kali-yuga, or present age of the 
world), is demonstrated to be a mere approximation, such 
as the present attainments of the Indian astronomers 
would have enabled them to reach, but which any direct 
observation must infallibly have transcended. The great 
name of Laplace gives as much weight to this inference as 
any human authority can be conceived to do. 

But this is a mere negative conclusion. A very happy 
suggestion was advanced in some papers in the sixth and 
eighth volumes of the Astronomical Researches^ towards 
resolving the interesting question of the actual date of the 
Indian Tables. Mr Bentley observed that the most likely 
time when the actual observation was made, would be that 
at which the errors of the tables would be less than at any 
other; and that if that time could be computed, we should 
manifestly dctqct the epoch from which all other fictitious 
or predicted notes arose, the error accumulating with the 
distance. By laborious calculations on this principle he 
determined the Brahma Gupta tables to the year of our ajra 
536, and that Sfirya Siddhdnta, of whose millions of years 
I have lately spoken, to about the year 1000. Of the con¬ 
nexion of the Greek and Indian astronomers much has 
been speculated without any decisive result. There are 
..marks of resemblance, and also marks of difference: one oi 
the latter is worth noticing as an instance of the decisive¬ 
ness of those historical confirmations which are derived 
from the immutable truths of mathematical science and 
the constitution of the physical world. In one of the 
elementaiy astronomical calculations the sine of ascen¬ 
sional difference is not employed, but the arc of a.scen- 
sional difference itself; a difference which could be safely 
neglected only in a tropical climate; and the neglect of 
which proves that the rule was formed for the latitude 
in which it is now found. On the other hand arc not 
merely resemblances, but, as it is said, direct references 
by name to the astronomical skill of the Greeks (or 
Yavans”) in some of the elder fragments of Indian learn¬ 
ing. The diurnal rotation of the earth was held, and 
explided, by both. For the further elucidation of the 
point, we must, I apprehend, await further discoveries in 
the field of Indian literature itself. Unquestionably the 
mathematical knowledge of Hindostan is at present pos¬ 
sessed less as a productive treasure than as a traditional 
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LECT. deposit; and seems to partake of the character of the 
country itself, where all is stationary, and the present vene¬ 
rates the past too highly to venture to outshine it. 

the enormous buildings and excavations—such as 
from the ^hc fortrcss of Dowldtdbdd, the cave-temoles of Ellora— 
which arc to be met in every part of Indfa, other writers 
find evidences of a vast, united, and highly cultivated 
people : while again, the exceeding minuteness of laws 
(to which remote antiquity cannot be denied) would seem 
to infer a high degree of civilization in all its departmenfs 
among the people whose daily life and intercourse these 
laws were meant to regulate. That institution of castes 
which is found in all the most ancient records of India 
presupposes antecedent advancement; and we know that 
Alexander found beyond the Indus the monarchs of vast, 
and, it would appear, civilized empires. Of the imaginative 

• literature of India (the Mahdbhdrata, Sacontala, &c.) the 
antiquity is undeniable; and for the principal feats of their 
skill in the mechanical arts (celebrated in the erf/liest ages) 
they themselves know no origin later than the instruction 
of the gods. I do not speak of the legends of the con¬ 
quests of Sesostris, as attesting the early existence of Indian 
empire; because such accounts, even if unquestioned in 
authenticity, throw little or no light upon the question 
which immediately concerns us,—the antiquity of Indian 
civilisation as a presumption in favour of the antiquity 
of its philosophy. We are not however to forget the San¬ 
scrit language itself, a language of richness, variety, and 
strength; and of whose claims to be considered the elder ■’ 
sister of the European dialects, it is, after the labours of 
Bopp and other philologists, almost impossible to dqj.ibt. 
f3ifficuHyiif With these various topics .of consideration affording 
undeniable presumptions in favour of the antiquity of 
Indian Fhi- Indian literature in general, the subject of the date of 
Indian philosophy in particular is as yet encumbered with 
insurmountable difficulties. The peculiar formation of the 
text-books themselves is such as to have admitted of 
interpolation with such facility, as to nullify almost' all 
conclusions from the antiquity of one to that of another 
portion of the same collection. The works which are 
transmitted under the highest characters of age, consist 
almost wholly of shtras, or detached aphorisms, with, often, 
little discernible connexion: and the productions of greatest 
extent are crowded with episodes which some oriental 
scholars conceive to be unquestionably assjgpable to dif¬ 
ferent aeras. Under such circumstances it would be wholly 
impossible, within the limits of a lecture, to enter into any 
complete discussion of the respective antiquity of the 
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various relics of the Indian philosophy. I shall therefore lect. 
substitute the conclusions of those eminent Orientalists . 
who have devoted their almost exclusive attention to-the 
subject—^as far as even they have ventured to pronounce. 

The Vedas, which, as I have said, arc the common basis Th* red.it. 
of almost all Indian speculation, arc assigned by Cole- 
brooke to 1400, by Sir W. Jones to i6cx3, years before 
Christ. The entire collection of the Vedas'* has not been 
achieved by any Western scholar. These famous writings 
aft composed of prayers, of doctrines, and of precepts, 
miscellaneously collected ; and arc accompanied by certain 
summaries or abridgments, called Upanishads”. The great 
centre of Indian legislation—the Laws of Manu—are 
ascribed by Sir W. Jones to about 800 years before our"*^"*"' 
aera; by Schlegel they arc regarded as of much higher 
antiquity. The Purjlnas, or Thcogonies, are eighteen in Purdnas. 
number. They are deeply tinged with the speculative 
beliefs of India; and abound with fables conceived in that 
fantastical cpirit which has always characterized Eastern 
invention. Their date is quite uncertain ; but probability 
would ascribe tjicm to an epoch later than the former*. 

To the Vedas belongs a practical commentary, all whose 
precepts are considered of autliority equal to that of the 
Sacred Writ itself. This is the Purva (/. c. Prior) Mi'niiinsd. Them- 
It treats altogether of the nature, occasions, limitations, 
extensions, of religious observances; that is, of the varieties 
of dJiarma or duty—a word which, very characteristically, 
signifies in one gender “moral merit,” and in the other, 

■.“an act of ceremonial devotion” (a fact to which a parallel 
may be found by those intimate with the lower class of 
Irish in^their use of the word duty). This collection, which 
is voluminous, consists of between two and three thousand 
sutras, and nearly one thousand sections under the title of 
Adhicaranas*. These works—the Vedas, Purdnas, and 
the Mfmdnsd—form the chief monuments of the theology 
and moral literature of the Brahmins; and, within the 
circle of these productions, they would probably be willing 
that the national mind should for ever move. 

* [The text of the four Vedas has now been printed by European .scholars, 
viz. the Rig, the Vajur (in its two recensions) the S&ma, and the Atharva. C.] 

* [These, it is now known, are not “sutnm.arics or aliridgmcnts," but rather 
mystical treatises which teach a pantheistic philosophy as the esoteric doctrine 
of the Vedas. C.] 

* [’ihe PuT&nas are believed to be all later than the Christian era, most of 
them by several centuries. C.] 

* In its discussions of the circumstances of religious duties it enters into 
many minute casuistical distinctions, and hence has a character (juite as much 
logical as moral. Indeed, almost every investigator of the Miminsd seems.to 
have been struck with its close resemblance to the elaborate disquisitions of the 
casuists of the Roman Church. 
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i.ECT. Of course you do not require to be reminded of the 
- peculiar conformation of society in Hindostan, in its re- 

to the boundless authority of the priesthood. Upon 
McietyP* this subject, as it meets us perpetually in studying the 
"^•nest- yarious fortunes of speculation in the nations of antiquity, 
a remark must be hazarded. An established prics^ood 
(omitting a few occasional advant^es in their concen¬ 
tration for purposes of research), vested with peculiar 
privileges as public instruetors, must be injurious to the 
free growth of knowledge in every case but one—the cate 
in which they are the guardians and expositors of a' 
true revelation. This necessitates their existence, and 
Evffuifiu- justifies it; but, this one case apart, I know no instance 
in which it can be fairly affirmed that the exclusive pri¬ 
vileges of a sacerdotal class did not operate injuriously 
upon those nations—Egyptian, Indian, or any other— 
in which they existed. Subsisting by imposture, they 
were obliged to cherish public ignorance to prevent its 
detection; and their very wisdom was convetted into a 
crime by the fact of its concealment I have made this 
distinction, with regard to the priesthood^ of a true and 
false revelation, because, simple as it is, it has constantly 
been overlooked by two classes of writers who are equally 
in error; and because it is necessary to guard against the 
unlimited extent of conclusions to which a candid survey 
of the history of ancient philosophy must (within its own 
sphere) inevitably lead. 

ThffrindA But even the vigilant guardians of Hind A theology 
come before us themselves in the light of philosophic in-. 
bran inter- vcstigators. To w'hat prccisc origin the Veddnta philo- 
Sophy is to be attributed, on what occasion the interpreta- 
rtcords. Vcdas was thus reduced to system, d!r what 

impulse first urged the students of the sacred text to theo¬ 
rise its contents in a methodical exposition scarcely less 
revered than the original itself, it seems now almost 
hopeless to inquire. But the fact is certain, that by the 
side of the eternal Vedas, the incarnations of Deity, re¬ 
poses tranquilly a vast and elaborate system of Man, 
Nature, and God; a system out of which all the other 
forms of Indian speculation seem more or less directly to 
have arisen; and which, if not itself independent, was at 
least the occasion of independence to others. For the re¬ 
ferences in the Brahma-Sdtra (the chief monument of 
Veddntisqj) to the rival systems of Capila, Kanidaf &c.,^ • 
bear every appearance of having been later interpolations;' 
—redoubts added to meet successive heresies, like the 
articles of our Athanasian Symbol. 

The entire mass, then, of speculation in India bears 
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this common character, that it all professes to be exposi- ^ 
tions of ancient revelation. In this Brahmin and Buddhist 
alike coincide; for even the Buddhist himself, whose daring 
incredulity laughs at the Vedas, names with reverence a 
certain Buddha or series of Buddhas, from whom his 

doctrine declares itself traditionally- descended*.This, 

.then, being the common character of all, the sects of Indian 
philosophy are best divided not upon mutual differences of 
a<y:trine, but upon relative distance from the common 
centre of the old and standard revelation, the awful Vedas 
themselves. Thus considered, the true parallel for Indian 
philosophy will at once occur to you,—the scholastic sys¬ 
tems of modern Europe. Making due allowances for dif¬ 
ferences of circumstances, it is in Scotus and Albcrtus and 
Occam that w'e find the Western echoes of G6tama and 
Kandda, and the rest of the HindOi logical thcologists. 

If we examine in this light the vast collection of 
writings, whether original, or expository of originals, or ex- oj dectri 
pository of expositions, which compose the Ilindil philo¬ 
sophical literature, we shall find eight principal forms of 
doctrine. Two 'rigorously orthodox: the Mimdnsds, ist, 
the Pdrva Mi'niansa, by Djaimiiii; and, 2nd, the Veddnta, 

4 >y Vydsa. Of these we have spoken. Two of a mucli 
more independent character, yet received with respect: 
the Nydya (by Gdtama), a philosophical arrangement of 
alt the possible subjects of thought; the Vaiseshika 
(Kandda), a system partly logical, and partly physical, 
embracing the atomic hypothesis. Still more heterodox 
are'the two famous Sdnkhyas, the Sdnkhya Capila, and 
the. Sdnkhya Patanjali, 'the distinctive titles being from 
the reptAed founders. And totally heretical arc the tenets 
of the sects of Jaina and of Buddha. In making this 
distinction 1 adopt the learned labours of Colcbrooke; the 
scholar to whom, perhaps above all others of this age. 
Oriental literature is indebted. I particularly recommend 
to you the disquisitions from his pen in the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Until the original texts them¬ 
selves be presented to us in an European form, these 
memoirs are probably the most authentic reports extant of 
the tenets of the Indian schools. You may add to these 
the labours of M. Abel Remusat in the yournal des Savans^ 
and the writings of Sir W. Jones.. The Bhagavadgitd (one 
remaskable Indian monument) exists in an English trans- 
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* In the orthodox sptems this reverential notice of their founders is un> 
'bCiund^. Capila (the founder of the Sinkhya) was no less than a son of'. 
Brahma; or, according to other Purihias, an incarnation of Vishnu: and the 
author of the Kdrici (the principal monument of the sect) professed to have 
received his doctrine by traditional succession from Capila himself. 
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LECT. lation by Wilkins. It was also translated by Wm. Schlegel 
in 1823. The Oupnekhat is also translated by Anquetil- 
Duperron. 

To explain minutely the peculiar views of these sects 
would be a task requiring volumes; and to the preserva¬ 
tion of which no human memory would be competent. 
Those who are familiar with the powers of minute distinc¬ 
tion displayed in the writings of Aristotle and of his com¬ 
mentators, can alone form any conception of the subtle^ 
of logical discrimination which is evinced by these specu¬ 
lators. It presents indeed a fearful contrast, to observe the 
exquisite refinement to which speculation appears to have 
been carried in the philosophy of India, and the grossness 
of the contemporary idolatry paralleled in scarcely any 
nation of the earth, as well as the degraded condition of 
the mass of the people, destitute of active energy, and for 
the most part without a shadow of moral principle to 
animate the dull routine of a burthensome and^ scrupulous 
superstition. 

It will be, for our present purposes, more instructive to 
take a general view of that side of the hun^an mind which 
appears mainly to be revealed in the Indian speculation; 
illustrating the subject by references to the systems them¬ 
selves. 


Chiiracter- 
ittici a>m- 
moH to all 
the schools 
c(f Imlian 
s^cuiatioH. 
The libera¬ 
tion of the 
Sonl. 


In all the forms of Indian philosophy, whether ortho¬ 
dox or heterodox, one common object is equally pro¬ 
fessed as the present aim of human wisdom, the liberation 
of the soul from the evils attending the mortal state. And' 
in all, this object is attempted by means riot dissimilar, 
that is to say, by one modification or other of tha1?»intense 
abstraction^ which, separating the soul from the bonds of 
flesh, is supposed capable of liberating it in this life from 
the unworthy restrictions of earthly existence, and of intro¬ 
ducing it in the next to the full enjoyment of undisturbed 
repose, or even to the glories of a total absorption into the 
Divine Essence itself. In the unity of this object we may 
recognize perhaps the lingering traditions of original reve¬ 
lation, still upholding, in the midst of sensuality and de¬ 
gradation, some convictions of the primal dignity of the 
human nature and destiny: but still more strongly may 
we detect the secret but continual influences of a climate, 
which, indisposing the organization for active exertion, 
naturally cherished those theories which represent the 
true felicity of man to consist in inward contemplation 
and complete quiescence. For some universal principle 
can alone account for the unbroken similarity which (in 
spite of the ingenious disquisitions of some Orientalists, 
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who would find in their favourite field of inquiries vari- 
eties as numerous as those of European philosophers) 
does, in the great and leading features, characterize the 
entire series of these systems. 

To arrive then at eternal beatitude, and at the pro¬ 
missory foretaste of that fuller consummation which the 
Yogi in even this life may attain, is the final scope of all 
Indian speculation, of some, as of the Sdnkhya Patanjali, 
expressly and from the outset; of others, as the Sdnkhya 
Capita and the systems Vaiseshika and Nyaya, more re¬ 
motely and indirectly. But as the attainment of this 
superhuman condition is supposed to be principally depen¬ 
dent on what the Sdnkhya Capila calls “ a clear knowledge 
of discriminate truth,” the discipline for the blessing is 
made to include a vast series of preliminary doctrines with 
regard to the material and immaterial worlds, and a com¬ 
plete apparatus of dialectical distinctions. Generally speak- rwa /«-». 
ing, I find ip the Hindfi Institutes two paths specified as 
leading to the state of perfectibility—religious ceremonial 
observances, especially sacrifice; and the exercise of ab¬ 
sorbed contemplation. The former is ranked highly; the 
‘'aswamedha" or immolation of a horse under certain 
circumstances (to which you may remember the reference 
in Southey’s Kehamd) is considered to entitle immediately, 
and ex opere operator to exalted privileges; but even the 
Veddnta Sdtras themselves do not class thc.se performances 
with the contemplative knowledge of the Divine Soul of 
all things. The Sdnkhya Capila states the matter still 
more boldly. Sacrifice,. the best of all temporal means, 
says the divine son of Brahma, is insufficient for the great 
object df absolute exemption from all mortal evils; were 
it merely because it supposes the slaughter of animals, and 
thus violates a higher precept interdicting the shedding of 
blood; but still more, because in point of fact, Jndra and 
the other subordinate deities who have gained the celestial 
state by these sacrificial works, are deceived in expecting ' 
immortality: a thousand Indras have passed away, and a 
thousand more shall pass. To arrive at the possession of 
the prerogatives of the wise, wisdom itself must be sought 
and possessed. How then shall it be attained } 

To solve this master-problem, the Indian systems usu- /„///„» 
sally commence with copious lexical discussions; which, 
whatever be their origin, and however peculiar their dress, 
unquestionably leave the Hindi! pupil little to learn from 
Zeno or Aristotle. The Nyfiya (of Gdtama) is a system of 
pure dialectic; and coupled with that of Kandda. includes a ctatgvrta. 
complete scheme of categories (Substance, Quality, Action, 
Community, Particularity, Aggregation); a minute cata- 

II—2 
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LECT. logue of all the possible subjects of thought; and a suf- 
ficient account of the syllogistic form of reasoning, which 
Syiiogim. (by returning back on the question) is made to consist 
of five members instead of three^; which is substantially 
the same with our Western syllogism. The Sdnkhya of 
Capita declares that (exclusive of Intuition, which belongs 
Sfiurcfsof to higher natures) there are three species of knowledge, 
tHmikdge. Perception, Inference, and Affirmation or Tradition (which 
is meant to include the informations of Sacred Writ, and 
of those gifted beings who retain the recollections of former 
worlds); and it professes to shew that the other sources 
contended for are in truth reducible to these. The Nydya 
considers that we cannot place knowledge under less than 
four topics; which it calls Perception, Inference, Analogy, 
/*rw«>>/«fl/and Revelation. From these fountains (whichever enuncia- 
knowMge. adoptcd), the Sdnkhya, which seems the most ela¬ 

borate of all the Eastern schools, proceeds to deduce the 
certainty of twenty-five principles, out of which ,the universe 
is composed; and endeavours to establish from these ele¬ 
mentary propositions those views of the total distinction of 
soul from any material essence, (on the due appreciation 
of which that high contemplation can alone be founded,) 
which is to end in raising the soul above the bonds and 
infirmities of space and time. We shall return to these 
Sdnkhya " Principles,” in the course, of the very brief col¬ 
lective sketch of the chief dogmas of the Indian schools, 
which it is now the time to present. We have seen the 
common object; we have seen the common path proposed 
for its attainment, the knowledge of soul qnd body; let 
us now inquire as to the Indian views of that knowledge 
itself. 

Theology«/ We begin with the Supreme Being. The Uttara Mi- 

mdnsd, “ which is to theology what the Piirva Mimdnsd is 
to works and their merit,” which is the great depository of 
the Vedantine beliefs, and whose chief extant memorial 
is the Brahma Stltra, attributed to Vydsa (an avatdra of 


) [One Hinctil sylJogi.sm is made up, apparently, of an enthymeme and a 
regular syllogism: one of which is superfluous. As in the specimen given by 
Elphinstone, Vol. i. p. 330, note. 

1 The hill is fiery, 

3 For it smokes. 

3 What smokes is fiery (as a hearth). 

4 Accordingly the hill is smoking; 

5 Therefore it is fiery. 

Professor Cowell, however, informs me that this five-membered syllogism 
is rhetorical rather than logical, and called "inference for the sake of another.” 


of ‘Zeno or'Aristotle*' sounds, it must be confessed, somewhat artless. Ed.) . 
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Vishnu himself, the reputed author also of the Mahibhirata, lect. 
the great Hindd epic),—this, the high orthodox school of 
philosophy, declares from the Vedas themselves—of God— 
that he is the Supreme Eternal One, the Emanatory Cause 
{/. e. at once the efficient and material cause) of the uni¬ 
verse. From him all proceeds; into him all is to be ul¬ 
timately resolved; as a spider extends and retracts his 
thread, or (to use another common Hindi! comparison) as 
the tortoise protrudes and then gathers back his lower 
limbs. It would not be easy to parallel the sublimity of 
the descriptions which the Vedas themselves contain of this 
All-creating Essence ; the w'hole riches of a most opulent 
language are exhausted upon the infinity of his perfections; 
and the very title of Godhead (Bhargas) is constructed of 
three monosyllabic verbs which signify to shine, to delight, 
and to move. In both the Brahmin and the Buddhist 
systems a trinity of natures is discoverable ; though upon 
the precise attributes of each divine personage there seem 
to be many varieties of opinion. In the ordinary exposi¬ 
tions of the. Vedantine theology they are declared to be 
Creator, Conservator, and Destroyer: among the atheistical 
followers of Capila a sort of natural trinity is professed 
under the title of Goodness, Foulness, and Darkness: and 
among the Buddhists.of Nepaul (according to Mr Hodgson’s 
interesting account) the same notion reappears under the 
names of Buddha, Dharma, and Sanga—Intelligence, Mat¬ 
ter, and Multitude. Such is the Deity of the Vedas. The 
Deity of the Sankhya of Patanjali seems to be of much the 
same character. But the Sdnkhya of Capila (to which 
I have just referred) denies the existence of a God alto- Cn^iiuu. 
gethe^ in any other sense than that of an intelligence 
issuing out of primitive nature, and to be resolved hereafter 
into it. These sages urge that we can derive no proof of a 
supreme Creator distinct from insensible nature, either from 
sense, reasoning, or revelation. All things are evolved out 
of an intelligence which was itself but a secondary forma¬ 
tion. Were God detached from nature, he could have nd 
inducement for creation; were he fettered to nature, he 
could have no ability for such a work. I need not remind 
you how completely these sophisms anticipate the more 
modern atheism of Europe. Of course, you may suppose 
the Capilists are obliged to exert some ingenuity in endea¬ 
vouring.to reconcile their views with the solemn Theism of 
the*Vedas. They argue that the passages in these sacred 
records really refer either to a liberated soul, or to some of 
the mythological deities; or by some other such evasion 
endeavour to escape the fate which drove the followers 
of Buddha out of the Indian peninsula. I suspect, from 
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scattered intimations, that while the Capilists attack the 
. foundations of religion, the Buddhists originally were guilty 
of the darker crime of attacking the authority of the priest¬ 
hood; a difference which will sufficiently explain the differ¬ 
ence of their fortunes. It is certain, that, even to the present 
day, a genuine Buddhist, from the heights of his ascetic 
sanctity, is apt to despise the inferior aids of sacerdotal 
ministration; and is in fact more highly reverenced by the 
people; upon the same principle which gave to the men¬ 
dicant saints of the Roman orders an influence so far abov% 
that of the secular clergy. 

The Vedanta philosophy does not enlarge upon nature 
ns distinct from its great Author. But this deficiency is 
fully supplied by the copious dissertations of the Sdnkhya 
and Vaiseshika physics. I before stated that the Sdnkhya 
of Capita constitutes twenty-five principles of the universe. 
At the head of the list stands the venerated name of 
Nature or Pracriti—eternal matter undivided, without 
parts, not produced, but productive. The ncJtt title on 
this solemn bead-roll of the universal system is Intelligence 
(Buddhi or Mahat), first production of nature and prolific 
of all subsequent existence; and for the accommodation of 
religious associates, it would seem that this very Intelli¬ 
gence divides into a triune Deity: thus conciliating (though 
awkwardly) the thcistic and atheistic hypotheses. Third on 
the catalogue comes the Personal Conviction (Aliankdra), 
a singular clement in a system of nature; but which seems 
to me to be internally connected with the theory of Illusion 
(Mdyd), w'hich this school probably countenanced; and 
which may seem to base physical existence itself on the 
transitory belief of it. The Capilist next enumeratjcs five 
pure elements which themselves produce the grosser and 
perceptible elements of the external world. The organs 
of sense and motion are then named, and that Manas, or 
Mind, which seems to discharge the same functions as the 
communis sensus of the old psychologists, with additional 
functions of activity. " The external sense perceives, the 
internal examines, consciousness makes the self-applica¬ 
tion, and intellect resolves.” Finally is introduced that 
eternal essence w'hich, though it may transmigrate through 
innumerable bodies, is made by wisdom capable of final 
liberation and perpetual repose—the Purusha, or Soul. The 
treatise itself (the Kdrikd) sums up the whole: “Nature, 
root of all, is no production ; seven principles including*'the 
Great Intellect are productions and productive; sixteen 
are productions unproductive; soul is neither production 
nor productive.” 

In the Vaiseshika a physical system more precise and 
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intelligible is enounced According to Kandda (the author i-kct. 

of this system), there have been from all eternity simple,_ 

incomposite, ultimate atoms: and from the aggregation 
of these, according to definite numerical proportions, the^’Aj'w'*" 
world has had existence. The Buddhist school seems to 
contend that these primitive atoms are indefinitely aggre¬ 
gated; and adds to the theory, that objects themselves 
exist only when perceived, not reasoning on any Berkeleian 
grounds, but holding that at each instant there is a mo¬ 
mentary union of atoms which arc instantaneously scattered 
as the perception ceases. It is a remarkable peculiarity in Geod/ormtd ■ 
many of the Indian systems, that they incline to supposing 
the excellent to have been gradually formed out of evil:— 

"from darkness," says the Kdrikd, “came foulness; and 
from this was formed goodness:” and we have seen that 
the same treatise supposes nature to have generated the 
Supreme Intelligence. 

But the great object to which (as I have before remark- 
ed) all thfese systems equally tend, is the ultimate real- 
ization of that union with the Supreme Nature in which it 
is conceived that eternal beatitude is to consist. Creation 
is understood by the K^ikd as the union of .soul and body; 
and the soul, invested with a subtle semi-material frame 
{lingo), is by all these theorists regarded as passing through 
perpetual and successive transitions from body to body; a 
frame which the KAriki likens to the attenuated flame 
which hovers over the wick of a lamp. According to the 
Ved^ntins this life is itself a place of retribution ; and all 
future transmigrations arc also of the nature of recom¬ 
pense*. By the aid of this supposition, protracted into an 
antecedent eternity, the expositors of the Veda boldly 
essay to grapple with the question of the existence of evil 
as consistent with the infinite excellence of the Author and 
substantial cause of all; and I may, in passing, observe 
that there is scarcely a controversy' in modern theology 
relative to free-will, grace, the merit of works, or the value 
of faith, to which you may not find copious allusions in the 
text of the Vedas, or the Sdtras of its commentators. So 
similar under all systems, whether true or false, must be 
the main elements of the relatioas of man to God. The 
glory of true religion is not to have named these relations 
(which are obvious and inevitable), but to have illumined 
thei{ nature and fixed them upon an infallible foundation. 

A circumstance which aids this resemblance is* the nrhttyqf 
representation which the Indian philosophy gives of the 
estate of man; which it perpetually paints in the gloomiest 

• [This opinion is not peculiar to them, but common to all Ilindfls, spring¬ 
ing necessarily from their theory of pre-existence and transmigration. C.J 
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LECT. colours^ "The gods are happy, animals are dull, but mah 
Is the miserable slave of foulness and darkness.” The 
ohHtukito Kdrikd enumerates no less than sixty-two obstructions, 
/*r/,e(wH. ijggjjgg whole tribe of organic disabilities, which pre^ 
vent the perfectibility of the human soul. For example, 
Error mistakes irrational nature, &c. for the Soul, and 
imagines “the Deliverance” to be absorption into these. 
Illusion imagines transcendent power to be deliverance, 
which is only a step to it. Nay, even Content itself is but 
a negative state, and far removed from the true eminence 
of the soul. It is folly to consider that this condition will 
come by luck, or without study, or by the mere act of 
nature, or by the decree of destiny. These convictions 
may ease the soul, but they. cann6f advance it! And from 
all these lowly postures of thought the wise man will still 
struggle forth, and exclaim, in the sublime language of the 
Veda itself, “May that soul of mine, which is a ray of 
perfect wisdom, pure intelligence, and pure existence,— 
which is the inextinguishable light fixed within created 
bodies, and without which no good act is performed,—be 
united by divine meditation with the spirit supremely blest, 
supremely intelligent 1 ” Or again, “ May that soul of mine 
which, distributed in other bodies, guides mankind as a 
skilful charioteer guides his rapid horses,--i-that soul which 
is fixed in my breast exempt from old age,—^be united,” &c. 
as before. For the possession of this supernatural elevation 
the cultivators of practical vrisdom incessantly labour. Pro¬ 
longed attitudes, endurance of suffering, unbroken medi¬ 
tations upon the divine nature, accompanied and animated 
by the frequent solemn repetition of the mystical name, 
“ Om,” arc the means by which the Yogi, for perhaps 3000 
years, has sought the attainment of an ecstatic participation 
of God; and, half-deceiver, half-deceived, affects to have 
already soared beyond earthly limitations and achieved 
hyperphysical power. Towards the complete consumma¬ 
tion of this final liberation, the Vedas' proclaim (and with 
slight differences the philosophic schools consent to the 
statement) that there are three degrees, two preliminary, 
the possession of transcendent power in this life (that is, 
of magical endowments), and the passage after death into 
the courts of Brahma, which are only precursory to that 
last and glorious reunion with the First Cause himself, 
which terminates all the changes of life in an identification 
with the very principle of eternity and of repose. 

S&fllL release your attention. The effects of 

such views of God and man may easily be conjectured. 
Upon the mild sages of the Ganges they probably produce 
result beyond the occasional suggestion of elevated 
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ideas, perhaps more than counterbalanced by the asso¬ 
ciations of a minute and profitless superstition. But upon. 

e enormous mass of the nation these baseless dreams 
can only result in the perpetuation of ignorance, and the 
encouragement of imposture: to both of which they mani¬ 
festly and directly tend—to the former, by being unfitted 
for the vulgar mind, to the latter, by countenancing pre¬ 
tences to supernatural power. How can we leave the 
siybject—^which must ofjten have recalled your Christian 
associations—^without a secret gratitude for that belief 
which, while it displays in every pagd of its records more 
than the casual sublimities of the Hindil Wisdom, is not, 
like it, degraded by deception, and enfeebled by extra¬ 
vagance ; but presents to its m'cpibers'the Indian doctrines 
of divine communion in such a form as not to dazzle but 
to enlighten; which, while it encourages man, instructs 
him also in humility; and never fixes the thoughts upon 
the ineffable attributes of God in such a sense as to with¬ 
draw them from the duties and the charities of daily life ? 

On next Thursday we shall commence our considera¬ 
tion of the Grecian Philosophy. 


LF.CT. 

111 . 



LECTURE IV. 


On the Origin and Growth of PHnx>soPHY in^ 

Greece. 


Gentlemen, 

LECT. From the mysterious forms of the Indian mytho- 

_ logical philosophy, from the vast sacerdotal institutions 

that have produced and protected it, from that petrifaction 
to (irefce. of living society in one immutable attitude which contrasts 
so wonderfully with the changing world of ordinary his¬ 
tory,—^we pass to-day to a very different sccna We pass 
to that country, four centuries of whose existence possess 
a share in the thoughts of every educated man, as exten¬ 
sive, it may truly be affirmed, as all the remaining mass 
of ancient profane history I We come to that country to 
W'hich the filial devotion of every cultivator of his own 
intelligence turns as to the mother-country of the mind ; 
to which every man instinctively points when he would 
illustrate the indefeasible claims and inherent destinies of 
human nature. A speck of the globe—a few cities on 
cither side of a narrow sea dotted with isles scarcely dis-^ 
coverable upon the chart of a continent—has been the 
outw'ard and visible scene for the successive appaption of 
the whole universe of mind. On that little theatre of 
Services mental action, and in the rapid development of a couple 
the Greeks of busy ages, performers have played their part, who, even 
fe^humoH- yagj. European movement of our later centuries, 

still preserve, if not their exclusive authority unquestioned, 
iti/iris: at least their intellectual eminence unshaken. There 

poetry still finds in many departments her most exquisite 
examples, there (and perhaps there alone) sculpture finds 
her ideal cease to be a dream, there painting, doubtless, 
may lament that her more perishable materials should have 
defrauded her of her triumphs, and music, that her achieve¬ 
ments must be received upon the faith of history; there 
Philosophy has at least directed her course to every point 
of the compass of thought, and touched at all its points of 
access ; and there, finally, language, on whose ministrant 
services reason and imagination are alike so dependent, 
arrived, even in its infancy, at a perfection which made its 
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proud and conscious possessors to class all who spoke not lkct. 
their own melodious tongue by one indiscriminate appella- 
tion characteristic of their vocal inferiority. But great as 
are these services to civilization, they are not the only ones 
for which Europe is indebted to that glorious people. 

Placed as the outpost of that continent which was one day 
to take the lead in the civilization of mankind, the Greeks 
fought for the cause of human enlightenment as well as 
personally advanced it. I well remember in early boy- in arms. 
hood being laughingly asked my opinion of the relative 
importance of Marathon and Waterloo; and to me, to 
whom every thing later than Greece and Rome was at that 
time a cypher in historical calculation, but one answer 
was possible. I doubt if I should now remodel my verdict. 

What was the day of Marathon as an element in the 
history of manWas it the brilliant struggle of some 
mountain-tribe against the wild ravages of some ancient 
Zenghis or Timour ? Gentlemen, it was the cause of the 
world whiclf was perilled that day. The destinies of ages 
hung tremblingly upon every blow of these gallant men 
of Attica. Whftn, as the old historian tells us, the soldier, 
covered with the dust of that immortal field, rushed into 
the Athenian assembly with his Xai^perc! vixafiev ^! and fell 
dead as he gasped the words, he spoke a message to which 
the civilization of ages was to be the echo or the answer 1 
Had the despot of Western Asia been as successful as his 
Turkish copyist 2000 years later, had he gained his footing 
in Greece at that hour, and flooded with his slaves the soil 
fn which were deposited the seeds of the world’s advance¬ 
ment, ^e civilization of Europe had been adjourned for 
centuriCT. Homer and the early lightnings of the Lyric 
Muse would have been perhaps irrecoverably lost; nq age 
of Pericles would have placed Athens where she is in your 
hearts; her borrowed light would never have taught 
Romans to think and feel as well as act; and the spirit 
would not have existed which, evoked from its sepulchre 
in codex and palimpsest, was in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
' centuries once more incarnated in modern form, and be¬ 
came the vivifying principle of the literature of Italy, 
France, Germany and England. 

The historians of Greece have given us few specific 
accounts of its first intellectual impulses. Those who were 
the best qualified for such researches continually lament 
the poverty of materials, the contradiction and uncertainty 

* [So given by Lncian, the only authority for the story, ot far as I know. 

I.1UC. pro^psu inter salutandum, § 3, vol. in. p. 189. Ed. Bipont. _The 
soldier's or rather courier's name was Phidippides, the ^it€podp 6 ius mentioned 
as the hero of another legend by Ilcrodotns, vi. 105. Im» ] 
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LTCT. of traditions. The political and civil story of Greece seems, 
- . ' by transient and shadowy glimpses, to stretch to a thou¬ 
sand years before its intellectual birth. Far in the depths 
of antiquity we catch the venerated names of the patriarchs 
of the land—of iEgialeus, and Inachus, and Deucalion, and 
Ogyges. So remote is the chronological position held by 
these mythical lords of the Pelasgic and Hellenic tribes, 
that the very gods begin their dynasty at a later epoch: it 
is not thirteen centuries before our aera that Saturn is s^id 
to have been expelled from Crete by the vengeance of that 
Jupiter whom a singular and capricious fame subsequently 
exalted to the loftiest position ever held by deceased 
Earlycoio~ moital. Fhccnicia, Phrygia, and Egypt supplied colonists* 
mingled with the Hellenic race, and who, it is pro¬ 
bable, rapidly lost their national characteristics in their 
incorporation with another people, and under the powerful 
influence of new local relations and excitements. As Greece 
is said to have done at a later period, so doubtless even 
now “capta feros victores cepit:" for few traces of dis¬ 
tinctive foreign character are observable in the subsequent 
history of the united nation. A rude and’stormy chivalry 
arose among tribes separated by the hills and rivers of the 
most varied country in the world; leaders were at their 
head whom (magnified through the mists of time) after 
ages converted into demigods; and perhaps the present 
condition of the Albanian mountaineers is not very unlike 
that of the Epirots, and even the more southern clans of 
earlier heroic ages. But Greece had al- 
itzatioH. ready some elements prophetic of civilization. She was 
Ctfmmcrce, singularly free from the contracting institutions of the 
East, and by some early essays of maritime coramicnication 
had learned to import thought as well as wealth. A ‘ 
yettry. religion diversified and practical in its forms already gave 
occupation to the fancy; the names of Orpheus, LinusJ 
Musaeus, belong alike to the religion and the poetry of 
Early wart, antiquity. The Argonautic expedition (whatever its dura¬ 
tion and extent), the great national movement against 
Troy, must have increased the stores of thought, though 
attended, it would seem, with much domestic calamity; 
and the latter attests the progress of the Grecian states 
to Ae great principle of national unity, one of the most 
fertile sources of civilization. ' Still the prepress itself was 
slow; the age of Pericles was far distant; and I confess, 
when I contemplate the subsequent rapidity of Grecian 
development, I do not see my way through the three or 

• [Compare vnth this statement the third chapter of Bishop Thirlwall’s 
History, where the question of the colonization of Greece by foreign setUera is 
fully and impartially discussed. £n.] 
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four centuries of littleness which (accepting the ordinary lect. 
chronologies) succeeded the war of Troy. The Heracleidan 
invasion of the Peloponnesus created, doubtless, a tem¬ 
porary unsettlement; yet the children of Hercules were 
themselves a vigorous race, and not more unlikely, perhaps, 
than any other Grecian tribe, to further the national repu¬ 
tation. But Homer—or the Homerids—had by this time Hemerand 
worked the miracle of the Iliad; and this was the proof 
aq^jd the pledge of what the Grecian mind had yet in store 
for the world. 

The period from which we may date the real impulse 
of intellect and imagination in Greece, I would place about 
that time, not very distinctly marked perhaps in chrono¬ 
logy, when the old kingly institutions sank almost every¬ 
where before the democratic principle®, and Greece assumed SHh-rrsioH 
the form of an aggregate of small republics connected by a 
national feeling, reverence for ancestry, unity of religion 
and oracles,^and the universal Amphictyonic Council. 

Setting aside minuter discussions and regarding the 
aspect of the \riiole, the history of Grecian development is, 
with all its uncertainties and obscurities, a type almost per¬ 
fect of the ideal representation of such a history. Every 
stage of progress which reason deduces as probable, inves¬ 
tigation will find correspondingly realized; and as in this 
geology of time we penetrate into the depths of Grecian 
history, we seem to turn up every successive stratum and 
deposit, down from the rich luxuriant soil of cultivated 
reason and fancy to the rude and primitive mass of merely 
sensible impressions,—exactly as in an individual mind the 
imagination was the first instrument of advancement from 
scDsible*wants and necessities; and you know to what effect 
this faculty was cultivated, from the age of Homer (or rather 
of Homer's antecessors, of those to whom he himself traces 
his poetical lineage) * to the age of Archilochus and Ter- 
pander. Now, allowing for other contemporary influences, 
it is scarcely too much to say that Grecian history grew out 
of the Grecian epos, and Grecian philosophy out of its lyric 
and sententious poetry. Herodotus is a Homer without 
his hexameters, his divine agents, and his similes: the 
whole texture of his style is interwoven with Homeric 
phrases, not purposely introduced, but manifestly forming 
an element in the very substance of the composition. If a 
chieftain displays extraordinary valour against Persian or 
Lydian foes, it is still, as in the old Trojan days, 

■ [The old kingly institutions sank before the arislocratie, not before the 
democratic principle. See Thirlw. Ib. c. lo. En.] 

• [See Odyss. i. I54» 
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LKCT. : the untaught fury of the people still y^etiiappt^ woto- 

pL^ («£Xo9”: the rain still descends, as it did in the verse of 
Homer, and 'Ka^porartp Even those critics 

whose oigans were practised in such discernment detect in 
the prose of tiie chronicler of elder Greece the faint music of 
secret numbers, like the dim undertone of streams in a 
forest; “ ipsa SmXexTo?,” says Quintilian, ** latentes etiam 
numeros complectitur.” Though it be prose it is still the 
Musa pedestris. And doubtless the preceding forms of tl^s 
transition had still less completely escaped from their 
brilliant vesture of imagination: poetry, I doubt not, would 
be found with her wings almost unclipt in the historical 
writings, had they been preserved, of Hecatzeus, Phere- 
cydes, Cadmus of Miletus". 

roftkai But Philosophy—the habit of hypothesis to harmonize 
the world, or of inquiry to penetrate its realities, or of 
rational conceptions to define its origin—did this also issue 
out of an education of the imaginative faculty ? What can 
more truly evince it than the fact, that all tile primitive 
suppositions and results of Grecian philosophy were them¬ 
selves expressed in metrical forms ? Thales^ was a poet, 
Pythagoras dictated verses, Xenophanes, the originator of 
the profound Eleatic school, and Parmenides, his still more 
abstruse successor, delivered their whole system of doc¬ 
trines in a poem. Empedocles expressed his theory of the 
world in hexameters of great spirit and fire. Anaximander 
was specially remarked as having been the first to depart 
from this practice among the Ionics, as Zeno of Elea 
among the Italian sages. And even the earliest prose' 
compositions of these writers (when not employed in direct 
argument or dialogue) seems to have been moulded into 
the mystical and oracular forms of a measured delivery, 
bearing much the same relation to poetry that the reci- 

e [Herod, in. 8i. Ed.] 

* [This description, exaggerated as regards even Herodotus, is inapplicable 
to his predecessors, whose style was concise and destitute of poetical ornament, 
though the matter of their narratives was sufficiently fabulous. See the criticism 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus {De Thucyd. yudicium, p. 138, 36) compared 
with that of the rhetor Hermogenes {De gaure dicendi, 11. is), who in com* 
paring Hecatseus with Herodotus, expressly says that “he was ^rrov bted 
ft \i(eut ronp-iKot. Unfortunately the surviving fragments, which are mere 
shreds, do not enable us to verify tliese judgments. Ed.] 

f [The poem ascribed to Thales is acknowledged even by Diogenes Laer* 
tins to be spurious Thalet. c. 13). He questions the authenticity of all 
the writings which passed under the name of this philosophy. Frqfn the 
maimer in which Aristotle records his opinions, it is evident that lu knew of 
no genuine work of Thales. See Brandis, Geseh. d. PhU. p. in, and his 
artide TualSS in the DicHonary ^ Biography. What “verses” of Fytha* 

E orasare alluded to is not clear. The “Golden Verses” were assuredly not 
is. See Brucker, 1. p. 1017. In regard of certain Orphic Verses attributed 
by Ion Chius to Pythagoras, see Lobeck’s Ag^ophamus, 1. p. 330. Bend. 
Epist. ad MUl. p. 331, ra. Dyce. Ed.] 
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tative does to the aria in music. And the poetical spirit lf.ct. 
which animates the style of even Plato at a much later 
aera, proves to what a period the influence of imaginative 
forms pervaded the regions of the higher philosophy. In 
fact, consider the nature and distribution of that wondrous 
and multiform art to which the imagination gives birth. 

You will divide it into two master-forms, of which the 
others are inferior and subordinate varieties. Poetry either 
details the succession of events, or it expresses individual 
a&ections. It is either narrative, continuous, external, 
historical, epic; or it is occasional, detached, internal, 
lyric —supplying vent to the pressure of emotion—^whether 
of admiration, of hate, of sorrow, of joy, of terror, of exulta¬ 
tion—and so forth. The early lyrists of Greece were con¬ 
temporaries and fellow-citizens of its first philosophers. 

Still,' there is a chasm between Xenophanes pronouncing Thr^ry of 
his metrical dogmas on the unity of things, and Simonides f/ion/rom 
or Stesichorus. Let us try if we cannot bridge this abyss, 

Among those who delivered, either at national and reli-^ * 
gious festivals -or in their more private wanderings, their 
poetical alimentf to the imaginative Greeks, some, doubt¬ 
less (as indeed the existing fragments sufficiently establish) 
appropriated, as their more peculiar province, the great 
themes of man’s circumstances and destinies, and of that 
vast find complicated system of which he was a part. 
Religious ceremonies, and the demand for corresponding 
hymns, would supply constant development to this sub- 
limer and more abstract tendency of thought. The reduc¬ 
tion of the elder cosmogonies into forms satisfactory to 
the imagination, would force the poet into metaphysical 
and physical contemplation, even though his own mental 
conclusions, once more invested and disguised in the dress 
of sense and of mythology, might never appear as philoso¬ 
phy in his verses. The great and universal work of legis¬ 
lation—the labours of the Zaleucuses, the Charondases, the 
Solons—^would demand the voice of poetry, sometimes to ■ 
express the law, sometimes to aid its efficiency by cele¬ 
brating its excellence*; and such a task can scarcely be 
fittingly executed without many a profound meditation on 
the nature of man and of government—on ethical and po¬ 
litical philosophy. If you reflect on these circumstances, I 
think you will not refuse to admit a passage, not only con¬ 
ceivable but almost inevitable, from the youth of the mind 
to its manhood, from imagination to reason. Nor will you 
be surprised to find reason herself emerging deeply marked 
with the traces of her origin, and poetry for a considerable 

* Solon VTOte a long Poem on the Athenian commonweallh. {Pausan, 

PhilOf &c.) 
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period testifying the undue prolongation of her influence in 
swarms of hypotheses, which are, as it were, the poetry of 
speculation. But, circumscribed as my time is, we cannot 
dismiss this subject without glancing at the powerful 
auxiliaries which fortified the path of the Grecian intellect 
to speculation. 

First and chiefest of all, we are to remember that Greece 
was a free country, and a country of boundless publicity in 
all its civil procedures. This advantage—not too common 
even now—was in the early Grecian aera, as far as we can 
learn, a blessing solitary in the world. 1 need not remind 
you of that India through which you have lately accom¬ 
panied me, or of those vast Asiatic edifices of empire, of 
which little more than the king, and the king’s mur¬ 
derer and successor, are known in history. Conceive then 
the influence of this spirit of publicity upon the develop¬ 
ment of the reason. Every man ran the course of his 
day, every man delivered his opinion and struggled for it, 
as a champion at the games; he had all Greece to witness 
him. The Grecian love of glory in all its forais—physical 
and intellectual—^was so impassioned, and their sympathy 
with mental energy however manifested, so cordial, that for 
a long period it supported philosophy even against their 
superstition ; and if a few of the leading teachers were ever 
and anon banished from Greece, or from the world, how 
many hundreds of these speculators were suffered to live 
and die in peace! Now of this emulation and this glory 
publicity was the parent. Cyrus, as Herodotus tells us®, 
laughed at the Spartans for meeting together to practise on- 
each other in the public squares; “the Persians,” as he 
says, “being unprovided with any place of publicjesort.” 
Does not the historian's simple remark speak volumes ? 

To one element of the Grecian liberty of speculation I 
have before alluded. We must not forget that Greece was 
unencumbered with an exclusive sacerdotal caste, that is, 
with an hereditary corporation of priests; for the difference 
is wide between a* priestly order and a priestly caste. 
Among the Greeks many of the functions of the priesthood 
were discharged by the heads of families; and though the 
priest and his office were always regarded with profohnd 
respect, yet we have few instances of even an attempt at 
spiritual tyranny. The priest was venerated on account of 
the religion, not the religion on account of the priesl^;, Of 
the mysteries themselves the great body of the educated 
citizens were participators, and the sacerdotal exhibitors of 
these performances seem rather to have been regarded as 
the mechanists, managers, and “showmen” of the rites, 

• [Lib. I. c. 153. Ed.] 
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than as, cither in themselves or their office, forming an lect. 
essential element of the solemnity. Like all historical 
representations, this is of course to be taken with occasional 
allowances and exceptions. The priest from interest, the 
statesman from policy, the people from habit, and the 
religious affection, which must have some food, and “ ab¬ 
hors a vacuum” in its established objects—all parties 
would conspire to resist a direct assault on the majesty of 
Olympus (as all so often testified in the “Sacred Wars” of 
Greece) ; but in the convenient disguise of metaphysical 
abstractions the philosopher could usually escape detection, 
the priests themselves perhaps (in the community of the 
mysteries) were not unwilling to countenance speculation 
as long as the popular belief was not endangered, and, as a 
last resource, philosophy could fly to her own mysteries, 
her “esoteric doctrine,” and there take shelter from the 
-vengeance of the gods. 

To those who perceive how in the progress of the rhfdiffu- 
human minfi all things are connected with all, it will not 
be cliimcrical to add, as an antecedent and motive to 
essay at philosophical system in Greece, the study of artOJ/** 
itself, and the boundless admiration of its performances, 
which was ever so strong a characteristic of the Grecian 
people. The study of art has two tendencies correspond¬ 
ing to its two elements. A work of art is the realization 
in the sensible world of ideas and relations that belong td 
the world of thought. To a vain and sensual people, or to 
that clasa among a people, the works of art will delight the 
sense and pass no farther than the eye and ear. But it is 
not'SO witli the higher few who either produce such works, 
or are pritics worthy to appreciate them. To such the 
visible or the audible is mainly valued as it is the type and 
symbol of those conceptions of order and of harmony at 
which the outward work points, if it does not realize them. 

The sensible object, even the connected associations so 
manifold and so magical, arc to such thinkers only the 
vestibule and the antechamber that lead the mind to repose 
in those loftier principles of symmetry which, as they are 
anterior to the art and to the artist, are by a natural ex¬ 
tension held anterior to that great achievement of the 
greatest of artists—the universe itself, and to form, in 
trutlh its plan, its basis, and its framework. Pythagoras, 
and ms school of music and geometry, will occur to you to ^ 
illustrate how real w'as this influence, and to what an ex¬ 
tent it could operate to modify the views, and even the 
language, of its votaries in every department of philo¬ 
sophy. 

These local and internal cau-ses unquestionably P*"®" 
n. 12 
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LKCT. disposed to philosophy, but to the actual impulse which 
first set the reason upon inquiry, it is probable that foreign 
influences strongly contribute. The latest writer upon 
this subject (Dr Ritter, of the University of Kiel) maintains 
at great length the sel^organisation of Grecian philosophy; 
a doctrine to which, assuredly, the great body of ancient 
testimony is adverse. I know how remotely traditional a 
large portion of this evidence is; but, even waiving the 
authority of the Eastern and Alexandrian cities, how much 
will remain to influence any reasonable belief upon a sub¬ 
ject in itself (in spite of all the learned Professor's reason¬ 
ings) affording scarcely any grounds for conjecture on 
either side! Habits of commercial intercourse had been 
established long before the period to which we now refer; 
and we have direct attestations to an intimate political 
connexion between Ionia and Egypt at the very time when 
the earliest Greek philosophers attempted to systematize 
nature and man. More than the impulse to inquiry, and 
perhaps a few elementary suggestions, 1 think it is indeed 
probable Greece never inherited from Egypt or Phoenicia. 
The Grecian intellect soon outstripped the boasted “wis¬ 
dom of the Egyptians.” Indeed we know that Thales 
surprised his Egyptian directors with a geometry more 
perfect than their own. The story of the measurement of 
the Pyramids proves (if authentic*) two points. It proves ’ 
that geometry must have been but very imperfectly culti¬ 
vated in Egypt, if a conception so obvious and elementary 
could be received as a valuable accession to the stores of 
the science; and it proves with what rapidity the earliest 
seeds of suggested knowledge (for all attest’that geometry 
came from Egypt) germinated in the mind of^ Thales. 
Shall we deny the compatibility of the same facts, of 
foreign and feeble origination,—of Grecian and rapid 
development,—to the wider “ Science of Principles” itself? 

On this subject, however, of the foreign or exclusively 
internal origination of Greek philosophy, I need not, I 
suppose, tell you that much has been speculated and much 

* We owe it to Laertius, and Pliny, and Plutarch—no earlier authority that 
1 know of. 

• [The Greeks were singularly anxious to give to others the glory of one of 
the most solid, if not the most brilliant of their intellectual achievements, the 
invention of Geometry. I'hough they profess to have received Geometry from 
Egypt, it is remarkable that each step in the progress of the science is ascribed 
to a Greek, not to an Egyptian. The most probable opinion is, that, though 
the Eorptians had carried the art of mensuration to a perfection whic^i aston- 
idied d leir Greek visiters, the Science or Theory of Geometry was the exclusive 
product of the Grecian>mind, meditating, it may be, on the empirical precepts 
of the priestly agri-mensores. The well-known passage in the sixth book of 
Plato’s Laws (p. 819) may thus be reconciled with that in the fifth (p. 747, c.}, 
in which he dispara^ the vaunted Egyptian “wisdom,” representing it to 
mere “cunning’’ {Tavav/r^tw dvrl ao^ai). Eo.J 
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written. My object, I confess, as a Lecturer, is rather to lect. 
give you, in their spirit and general connexion, my own - 
results (such as they are), and occasional suggestions and 
directions for those who have time and inclination for 
further inquiry, than to enter into an actual statement of 
the evidence itself upon this, or any other question of pure 
erudition. This course—perhaps the more arduous and 
responsible of tlie two—I adopt for two reasons:—first, my 
present labours are principally intended not so much for 
ohf^ctly historical purposes, as with the simpler view of 
exhibiting to you the extent, variety, and attractions, of the 
subject itself: and besides this, I act upon my own ex-: 
perience of the almost total inutility of that kind of oral 
instruction which consists of lengthened enumeration, and 
is mainly addressed to the memory. What is merely ad¬ 
dressed to the memory, if forgotten, is lost itself—and 
time lost; what is addressed mainly to the reason, though 
forgotten (which is far less likely) leaves improved fa¬ 
culties behind it. For in points not loo directly affect¬ 
ing temporal' and eternal happiness, it is scarcely too 
much to say, that it is better to seek truth without find¬ 
ing it, than to find it without seeking it. 

The common, and the natural division of the history 
of Greek philosophy makes it consi.st of three K'^cat 
periods,—the first embracing its varied movement, from its nf 
dawn in the speculations of Thales and Pythagoras, to 
great epoch of the teaching of Socrates ; the second, the 
successions of the schools which grew out of the Socratic 
reformation, and which may be considered as having run Soi rain to 
through their entire development (to have given out all 
that was *'« them) by the time of the fifth academy, about 
half a century before our a;ra ; and the third, the attempts of fhiloto- 
at revival, overwhelmed by the irresistible infusion oififeTomon 
foreign elements, and carried on under various names, and 
with various fortunes, until the death-warrant of Grecian 
philosophy was signed in Justinian’s decree for closing fustmtan. 
the schools of Athens in the year 529. Thi.s triple division 
includes a period not very far below 1200 years,—a period 
of prodigious mental activity ; a period, for many reason.s, 
immortal in the recollections of man, and which no multi¬ 
tude, violence, or extent of future revolutions in his history, 
is ever likely to obliterate, or even obscure. The visible 
scenery of classical philosophy may assist your rcme.m- 
brance of its distinctions; countries serving the purpose 
of the mnemonic chambers of which old rhetoricians speak,. 
in our recollection of a continuous and diversified history, 
as well as in this case exercising many and obvious in¬ 
fluences on the complexion of the historj' itself. The first 

12—2 
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LECT. act of the drama of Grecian speculation was performed 
upon tile varied theatre of the Grecian colonies—^Asiatic, 
insular, and Italian—of even Thrace itself—^verging at 
length (in Anaxagoras) to Athens: the second, the most 
brilliant and effective of all, belongs almost exclusively to 
that famous city ; in the third, Philosophy opens her career 
in Alexandria, extends in a new form to Rome—to the 
Syrian cities—and at length returns, weak and faltering, 
as a pilgrim to his birth-place, to expire among the ruins 
of the old glories at Athens. 

Fintferiod Let US now (without indulging in excessive or fanciful 
generalisations, and yet without confining ourselves to the 
mere letter of the ancient records) endeavour to combine 
in rational connexion the successive results, and the actual 
progress, of the Grecian intellect in the first of these 
periods. We have facts—often only detached and un¬ 
connected facts—delivered tp the memory in the history of 
philosophy as to the senses in the history of nature: let 
us essay to interpret these facts into the higher language 
of law and principle. In some cases the separations and 
combinations are so obvious as to have occurred even to 
the least philosophic of the old recorders ; in others, much 
light has been introduced into the darkness by later ana¬ 
lysers :—^wherever I shall have seen reason to coincide 
with them I will freely adopt their conclusions ; wherever I 
disagree, advance such as 1 think more likely to represent 
the reality ;—in both cases without often troubling you, for 
the present, with the fact, or the reasons, of* assent or 
dissent 

I will only observe, in attempting thus to extract the 
subtle spirit from the miscellaneous fruits and praducts of 
thought in these primitive schools, that, if in one respect 
their antiquity brings us difficulty, in another it simplifies 
the labour. The main difficulty it brings is the rarity, the 
vagueness, and the very doubtful genuineness of our ma¬ 
terials ; the alleviation is to be found in a mental peculiarity 
titMdtuu which belongs to all early efforts of thought. That pe- 
wJt'Scir- culiarity is its fearless straightforwardness. Not discussing 
remote conclusions, it is not afraid of them, and does not 
provide against them. It sees no finger-posts erected by 
old experience to warn the wanderer among the abstruser 
bye-paths of speculation to beware of adjacent precipices. 
Accordingly, wherever thought would carry, the fiust dis¬ 
ciples of thought would go. Their solution might be false 
or partial, but they worked out their problem as far as 
their intellectual calculus would enable. Now (accidental 
circumstances apart) the more natural the operations of 
reason the more symmetrical. Where a ciystallizatlon is 
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undisturbed we soon detect its process and its law. Thus lect. 
it is that we can calculate—transferring the principle to 
moral natures—^the conduct in any given crisis of an honest 
man with more certainty than that of a rogue; rectitude 
is one and invariable, obliquity manifold and mutable; and 
if wc can but be certified that a character tells itself out 
with sincerity, we may make its former the counterpart 
and prophecy of its future actions. 

_ This fearless prosecution of dogmas, as well as another 
peSliliarity of a similar nature (the power of a leading 
principle to modify every division of the speculations of 
the same mind), is a characteristic of all the schools of 
philosophy in Greece, and eminently of those now before 
us,—precisely because they were to so great a degree 
self-originated and unpossessed of antecedent experience. 

And from this property, as 1 have said, their laws of 
progress and connexion arc the more easily calculable. 

They took views originally limited indeed (hence their 
mutual oppositions and exclusions), but they seldom li¬ 
mited the consequences of them ; and if one generation of 
a school did n6t reach the last term of the hereditary 
philosophy, that term was sure to be evolved among the 
conclusions of some successor. Thus, the Ionic tendency 
is traceable in an almost unbroken line of descent from 
Thales, through Leucippus and Democritus, to Epicurus: 
the Pythagorean, from Pythagoras, through Timaeus, &c., 
to Plato: the Academic, from the more Socratic elements 
of Plato’s mind, through Xcnocrates, &c., to Arcesilaus: 
the Stoic, from Zeno to Chrysippus :—and so of others, in 
more or less degrees 

Onoe more, let me recall you to the first stage of this lie/ntsej 
vast Grecian development. 1 need scarcely tell you that 
I do not purpose to discuss or enumerate the special con- 
jectures as to particular physical facts—^the nature and 
constitution of the sun, moon, and stars, &c.—which arc 
scattered among the relics of the early sages. Of these' 
things they could form no judgment worth the regards of an 
age like ours. They were without our artificial senses,—our 
telescopes, our microscopes, our magnetic needles;—and 
before we indulge in triumph over the childishness of some 
of their conjectures, let us remember how much of modern 
physics is primarily due to these inventions, and how much 
of tlwsse inventions is due to accident. Besides, there is, 

I confess, to me something irreverent towards these vene¬ 
rable men in eagerly exhibiting what Providence has 
allowed us now to call their weaknesses; we forget the 
courage and depth of their abstract views of nature and 
man, in smiling over Anaximander’s hypothesis of eclipses 
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LKCT. as produced by the stoppage of apertures in the sun and 
moon, or Xenophanes’s notion of the stars as condensations 
of the clouds. At the same time, happier views, where 
they occur, and seem to have been at all legitimately arrived 
at, would deserve, of course, to be recorded with honour. 

Dhiittctim The division of “subject” and “object** is obvious. 
If not in all languages, it is assumptively in all minds. 
Metaphysicians may fix and define it; but they only shape 
and polish the precious mineral of reason which, in its rude 
and primitive state, is buried deep in every intellectual soil. 
Now science may occupy itself with either of these pro¬ 
vinces. The reason may forget itself for the universe, or 
in Physics; forgct tlic univcrsc for itself. It may inquire into the facts 
and the relations of the outward order, and may even dare 
to pronounce certain principles regarding them to be true 
by an a priori necessity;—or it may (remembering that 
all these principles are but the prescripts of its own nature 
imposed upon that which is not itself) drop back upon its 
own essence, and, neglecting for a time all practical appli¬ 
cations, examine, first, the principles of its own constitution; 
and, secondly, the legitimacy of their transference to the 
iuiwiics. world around it. Similarly in morals;—tlie mind, with 
its boundless faculties of conception and combination, may 
declare, may illustrate, may systematize, the rule of right; 
may exhibit its various applications in all the variety of 
human conjunctures ; may pronounce the high probabilities 
of its future corroboration in a world which is to contain 
the solution of this; may even imagine ideal constitutions' 
of society in which the rule would be maintained without 
fear of infringement: or, it may once more fall baok upon 
itself, and question its own reason and consciousness as to 
the true nature, the certain existence, the authority of such 
FWsiftriod a rulc. Now, of the first period of Greek philosophy, it 
objectioe. m^y be remarked that it was, with scarcely an exception, 
the philosophy of the object, not of the subject—of the 
universe, not of man. It was the rebound of baffled reason 
from the impenetrable bulwarks of the universe that at 
length drove it back upon itself; and perhaps deeper into 
itself in proportion to the strength of the shock. The 
mightiest of all problems was the very first it essayed in 
the very inexperience of its childhood; as infants (ignorant 
of the signs of distance, and the limits of their powea) are 
said, when presented to such objects, to stretch vaguely 
towards the sun or the stars! We shall soon see how 
reason was finally forced to return upon itself through the 
inevitable paths of dialectical disputation and the scep¬ 
ticism of the first “ sophists." 
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Of this great body of investigators of the universe, all lect. 
antiquity has coincided in constituting two classes; which, 
from their first and chief localities, have been termed the The 
“Ionic,” and the “Italic.” But their distinction was o( 
deeper character than can be presented by geographical 
position; a distinction reaching to the very foundation ofS/f” ** 
their entire habits of speculation. Wc have already as- DoH^kas. 
signed to the ante-Socratic sages the study of the imper-^/.JiJ*^ 
^onal or objective in general; we must now divide this 
alsfc, and classify them by the double aspect in which it 
can be beheld. In doing so I only comment and develope 
the views of Aristotle himself, in the able but rapid rJsumJ 
which he inserts in the first book of the Metaphysics. The Farts amt 
world consists of facts and relations of facts, of things and 
the laws of things, of matter and the harmony of matter, 
of (to borrow an analogy often too seductive) a body and 
a .soul. The combination makes the universe. We should rkysUsand 
now smile ^at any teacher who claimed exclusive honours 
for purely physical or purely mathematical science: wc 
know that tlic physiology of the world demands them 
both, the one tfl surprise with all the boundless variety of 
comi3ositions and decompositions which experiment de¬ 
tects, or produces, in the material substratum of the world; 
the other, from a few of these elementary physical laws 
(perceived, or conceived, to operate uniformly) to pronounce 
all the effects of their combinations, to express in a line 
the harmony of ages, to be the true gamut or “ notation ” 
of the ideal music of the spheres. It is the oriental story 
‘of the lame mendicant who was sharp-sighted, and his 
strong-limbed neighbour who was blind ; separated, each 
was powerless to stir—united, they advanced with ease and 
rapidity. But it is the calmer age of philosophy that allows 
these serene reconciliations; its youth is ardent and ex¬ 
clusive. Thales and Pythagoras, who possessed all, and 
more than, the knowledge of their times, both saw this 
double aspect of nature; Thales w’as a mathematician,. 
Pythagoras was, doubtless, a naturalist; but the temper 
and taste of each was more powerfully attracted by oppo¬ 
site views; however in the course of nature they might 
both acknowledge these potent principles to be alike 
engaged in the complexity of the effect, when they came 
to characterizing the entire product, the contrasted points 
fromf which they contemplated the majestic scenery of the 
universe obviously affected their decision. In the Ionic 
school the direction impressed by Thales i.s much more 
observable in the progress of the school than in the teach¬ 
ing of the master; in the Italic, from the very commence¬ 
ment, the personal influence of Pythagoras infused into 
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L^. the entire succession the strong peculiarities of his own 

_!_ intellectual and moral character. Moreover, you are to 

Tkain and remember, that, properly speaking, Thales himself had no 
I'ytha^orat. gchool or spccial scct; he was (so to speak) a “gentleman 
of private fortune” at Miletus, who travelled to gratify a 
curiosity for universal information, and to feed the energies 
of a working and creative intellect; his “disciples” were 
friends, united by taste and character: Pythagoras, on the 
contrary, was essentially a sectarian leader; for many ye^ 
the oracle and higli-pricst of one of the most exclusive 
societies of antiquity; the legislator of mystic purifications, 
ablutions, initiations; in his personal nature regarded as 
little less than a god (or an actual God, if we believe lam- 
blichus, whose Pythagorean gospel, however, I advise you 
to study in a most sceptical spirit), and of influence 
sufficient to make the most trying sacrifices the price 
willingly paid for admission to his a-vaTtjfia. 
irrnffu Gentlemen, the philosophers of both the^e divisions 
were not believers in a God, in any sense which a Chris- 
reasoncr would assign to that great proposition. The 
innumerable attempts to attach the glory of such a con¬ 
ception to the names of Thales, Pythagoras, and the rest, 
have always appeared to me completely unsuccessful. 

Heaxoris for Before entering upon a sketch of the connexion of their 

'ikf \ \ systems, it may be well to speak of this point, as unfounded 

/itv* notions respecting ancient theology (arising, I suspect, from 
inexperience in the original documents, few as they are) 
have ever been a source of hesitation, obscurity, and mis¬ 
conception in the popular expositions of the qarlicst Grecian 
theories of nature. In the Ionian school (until the publica¬ 
tion of the opinions of Anaxagoras, who, as I believe, was 
himself very far from a clear and comprehensive mastery 
of the conception) there assuredly appears nothing worthy 
Examina- of the name of Theism^*: in the system of Pythagoras 
(whose religious tendency is often celebrated) Deity is 
d^aojpy- indeed named, and many expressions employed which, 
/ soras. through a modern medium, might appear fraught 

with singular sublimity; but a closer inspection of the 
system, not as it was remodelled in the pompous pages of 
Porphyry and lamblichus, but as it came from the vener¬ 
able founder himself, discovers a deity with scarcely a 
character of distinct or personal subsistence, a mystical 
unit in a universal harmony, a pervading fire of which- our 
own souls are parcels. The moral attributes which he 
attached to deity seem to me (most creditable as they are 

[A partial exception must be made in favour of Xenophanes, as I shall 
endeavour to shew in a subsequent note. Ed.] 
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to their illustrious designer) to belong, in his own concep* lkct. 

tions, less to God than to the gods; or, if viewed in any _ 

higher light, to be so inextricably confused with that 
mystical arithmetic, of which he considered the universe a 
sensible representation, as to become, by their place in the 
system, rather harmonic laws than moral essences. So 
completely was this the case that, before he could thus 
sublimate Justice, he was obliged to call it a square- 
jujmber, &c.“. If, however, a deity were personally and 
ais\;inctly avowed as separate from his creation, such 
notions as these would not be wholly ininpplicable, symbo¬ 
lically regarded; indeed they arc, as it were, the mathema¬ 
tical dress of the modern ethical school of Clarke. But 
you may observe, as a general scholium upon this subject, JtofiHlar uhJ 
that ancient philosophy, even in its subsequent and highest 
flights, on this side of mysticism, dreaded to transfer to 
pure Deity the attribution of human excellences, except in 
a form, as jn Plato, abstract, unpractical, and irrelative to 
individuals ; while, on the other hand, ancient religion over¬ 
laid its deity with human weakne.sscs, low, contracted, and 
debasing,—two* parallel experiments on a vast scale, per¬ 
formed in the two great provinces of human nature, to 
testify the profound want in the complex system of the 
reason and affections of man, of some yet unuttered repre¬ 
sentation, which, by uniting the objects of both, could give 
to mankind all that was best in humanity without com¬ 
promising Deity, and all that is awful in the divine, with¬ 
out sacrificing the tenderness, intimacy, and sympathy 
‘of the human nature.! But to return to the primitive 
schools, and their conceptions of the prime agent of the 
physical world. 

One of the most difficult tasks, but one of the most 
necessary, for the inquirer into the true spirit of a remote “jiaXT ^ 
philosophy, is, a total abstraction of all local and modern 
ideas. Unless you can close your eyes for a moment to the 
blaze of evidence with which Christianity, and the writings phtbuphtn. 
consequent on Christianity, have surrounded the belief of 
a Supreme Agent separate from the world he has called 
into existence; unless you can conceive your affections 
disengaged from the hold with which the Christian Reve¬ 
lation has fastened this truth around the heart; nay, unless 
you can even remove the fainter light of the Platonic and 
Cicelronian theology, you cannot apprehend the true .posi¬ 
tion and difficulties in which the first rational explorers 
of the universe were placed. We may think that, by .a 
strong effort of imagination, we can adequately conceive 


See the Mtfgnn MoraUa attributed to Aristotle, p. i i8a A, Bk. I., cap. l. 
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LFCT. this state of human reason in its first awful interview with 
- nature; but we are still like those who, after looking at the 
sun, pass suddenly into darkness: for a time there remains 
upon-the eye the involuntary image of the brightness we 
have left The conception of the free production of a 
universe by an Infinite Essence altogether above and be¬ 
yond it is not elementary in human reason ; it is not the 
The reii- stcp of tlic child, but the stride of the man. The religion 
VtqjfyZls of antiquity was so far from aiding the progress to thi.s 
conviction that it perpetually counteracted it; polytheilfn, 
catu'eptiont far from bringing light into the obscurity, filled it with 
^ phantoms, and taught men to be contented with them ! It 

. presented a catalogue of divinities whose tombs were scat¬ 
tered through Greece: even the sepulchre of the Father of 
Gods and Men, which was the special boast of Crete, and 
the heaven, which these immortalised benefactors glad¬ 
dened with their presence, was only, as it were, the “upper- 
story" of this w'orld. To all beyond religion could only 
give the name of “Fate;’’ and philosophy too often was 
Anxiety of coiitcnt to follow ill its footstcps*. In fact (and the rc- 
mark is wortli your notice), Homer was to dntiquity not at 
all unlike what (on very different grounds of autliority) the 
ifii'JoHrto Bible is to us; and you will find through almost all of 
Jincicnt philosophy the same anxiety to confirm a philo¬ 
sophical dogma by the high traditional evidence of Homer 
that among us a daring speculatist often evinces to confirm 
his notions by their supposed consonance with the Scrip¬ 
tures. Homer was the public document of pol^j’thcism; 
the popular repository of the national beliefs. Entangled' 
among these fancies, the efforts of the reason were con¬ 
stantly hampered and misled; its theological tendency was 
downward to be popular; and, when struggling out of these 
fantastic illusions, it strove at length to meet the immensity 
of nature, untaught, and unassisted, it grew bewildered 
with the vastness,—^madc one wild, though sublime effort,— 
conceived an «px»7i or principle, which might be to nature 
what the life or soul is to the body—an inherent, insepa¬ 
rable, energy—and fell exhausted, still outside the threshold 
of truth! 

The early Wc arc not to Call these early labourers of reason 
“Athcists," for all, or almost all, admitted a governing 
some sense; they were Pantheists, in that 
Aikfi/ul higher form of Pantheism, which, though it associate* the 

* 'Fhe trace of this wretched labour to accommodate speailation and 
superstition, to match each prodigy in Olympus with a hypothesis in philosophy 
(or, as degrading a task, to justify the latter by the former), is observable 
through most of the history of Grecian reason; and perhaps was never wholly 
got rid of, though its results were pretty much what Lord Bacon stigmatizes in 
another case—fan tastica philosophia et herclica religio.” 
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tiniverse necessarily and irrevocably with its principle, yet lect. 
does not wholly confound them, and even allows to the 
moving spirit a certain superiority over the mass it per- 
vades. Much has been said of the sublimity of the instan- Pa»- 
taneous obedience to divine command expressed in the 
third verse of the book of Genesis; but for a far profounder 
sublimity of conception you will refer to the first:—and 
every investigation of the feeble and wavering theology 
^j^rimitive reason will deepen your reverence for that old 
ana venerable record, which, in the midst of so much un¬ 
certainty as even the wisest acknowledged when they 
approached the relation of nature and its cause, calmly 
prefaced its story of the world with the declaration, with¬ 
out exception, reservation, or indecision, that “ In the be¬ 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” Nor was 
this “ the wisdom of the Egyptians: ” Thales and Pythago¬ 
ras surely did not leave that country less rich in its ancient 
learning tl^n the Jewish cosmogonist; yet both found the 
world to be living, and its God to be the 

or animating principle of the universe. How conve¬ 
nient are the j>referenccs of sceptical criticism! . It can fall 
in raptures of admiration before the vov<f SiaKO(T,u£v —the 
ordering Intelligence—of Anaxagoras, though obscurely 
and timidly put forth; it turns coldly from that page which, 
ages before him, without an effort, scaled the full height of 
the conception, and presented to us the result in all its 
glory, unweakened by limitation, unalloyed by error, and 
unclouded by doubt! 

That this representation of the elder philosophies is the Anaxagfi- 
true one, I might argue from the unanimous tradition 
antiquK:y,—that to the Anaxagoras, whom I have just 
mentioned, belonged the distinction of first placing Pure 
Intelligence at the helm of the universe. “ When," says 
Aristotle (in the ist Metaph., c. iii.—far our most valuable 
document for the philosophy of those times as respects 
these questions)—“When a man said that there was in 
nature, as in animals, an intelligence which is the cause of 
the arrangement and of the order of the universe, this man 
appeared alone to have preserved his reason in the midst 
of the follies of his predecessors {plov i(f)dvrj irap eiKy 

X^ovroM Tou? •n-porepov). Now we know that Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenae first openly maintained these views, though 
Heftnotimus of Clazomenae has the credit of having yantici- 
pated him.” Such attestations as these (with the well- 
known fact that this Philosophy obtained a characteristic 
title from his system) surely outweigh the multitude of 
refinements by which some critics have endeavoured to 
antedate these views. You will also hereafter perceive how 
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LECT. even Anaxagoras himself supplies the harmonising intelli- 
■ - gence with preexisting materials. 

But these representations will become more probable, 
because more consistent, in the rapid review which I shall 
attempt of the real spirit and connexion of these systems. 
By seizing (if we may dare to say we have indeed seized) 
that spirit and connexion, we shall see with the eyes and 
hear with the ears which in Ionia contemplated the fea¬ 
tures, and in Italy caught the harmonies of nature, much 
more than 2000 years ago. We shall behold our infSIit 
reason in its cradle; and (with all its comparative defi¬ 
ciencies) I think I shall induce you to agree that that 
infancy was yet the infancy of a Hercules ! To this sub¬ 
ject, then, we will devote our next meeting. 
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^PN THE EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. lONIC AND 

Atomic Schools. 


Gentlemen, 

It becomes my duty to endeavour to present to lect. 

you some account of the first efforts of philosophical in-__ 

quiry in Greece. In order to excuse any deficiencies you 
may observe in the sketch I shall present, I must be per- ' 
mitted, for my own defence, as well as your instruction, to 
refer to so'me of the obstacles that have at all times 
impeded the progress of investigators in this field. The qbstMif»to 
extent of thesff difficulties they only can estimate who 
sincerely search for truth; those who lightly adopt the 
easy solutions of theorists on secondary information will, 
of course, not appreciate the labours of penetrating to 
sources they have never desired to reach; but they who 
honestly desire to understand, not the speculations of the 
modern systematisers of history, but the reality of ancient 
wisdom, will be at least as anxious to fix the certainty of 
facts, as to follow the succession of deductions. 

Among these difficulties in the ascertainment of facts LateneM of 
is to b« mentioned, in the first place, the lateness of the 
traditions on which we depend for the principal part of our 
knowledge of primitive Grecian thought. On Plato and 
Aristotle we are chiefly dependent for- this service; and 
their distance is such as to oblige even them to contemplate 
their objects through the dim and distorting medium of 
two, or more than two, centuries. The accounts trans¬ 
mitted by Aristotle are, in his usual dry and definite style, Ckaractfr o/ 
clearly enough separated from the mass of his own reason- 
ings: but those of Plato are so inextricably entangled in 
his speculations, that it is almost as difficult to recover the 
original philosophies from his dialogues as it would be to 
subtract a particular tint of colour from a painted land¬ 
scape of a thousand blended hues. His sages are 'intro¬ 
duced, not with the precision of a report, but as the heroes 
of a drama; and we as little look for the cold reality'of 
truth in his philosophical representations as we look for the 
accuracy of history in an historical romance. Plato seems, 
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LECT. indeed, destined to spread the influence of his personal 
character almost as far backward into history as he did 
forward into the course and fortunes of human thought. 
The speculations of primitive antiquity are resuscitated in 
his pages, but the resurrection is in another and a glorified 
body. 

Prrvertumt ^ Period a new source of perversion arose. The 

introduced early assailants of Christianity in the schools of Alexan- 
astaitanii Vdria, anxious to match the miracles of Christianity 

rival wonders, exalted the first teachers of Grecian wisdom 
into the apostles of a supernatural revelation. Endeavour¬ 
ing to elevate them Lo divinity, they loaded them with all 
the characteristics and the opprobrium of imposture. The 
fame of Pythagoras has especially sufiered by this inju¬ 
dicious advocacyj and the philosopher of Samos, installed 
as a god, is decorated with the insignia of a juggler and a 
mdhyiit hypocrite. On the other hand, the Christian teachers, not 
e^iogitt*. instructed by experience as to the true nature of their 
argument, were often tempted to retaliate by "representa¬ 
tions scarcely more justifiable, and to deny to the early 
sages even a glimpse of those truths in' moral science 
whose exclusive light they conceived that the religion of 
Christ had claimed as its own. 

The circumstance w'hich gave facility to all these mis- 
Tiddbftkg representations was the transmission of doctrines by oral 
emitraHs- dclivcry. Passing from teacher to teacher, each added or 
subtracted according to the tendencies of each; and the 
ultimate condition of a tenet w'as the representative, not of 
the mind of the original framer, but of the complex, and 
often contradictoiy, succession of minds through which it 
and by the had passcd. To this was added the uncertainty* arising 
^dre^l/tht form of these doctrines, which, expressed in 

early doc- the highest strain of figurative language, often admitted of 
a diversity of interpretations with nearly equal facility, and 
assumed to each commentator a complexion reflected from 
his own habits of thought. Had, however, these reasoners 
commenced their views from elementary grounds by a 
regulated process, even this rich and ornamental dress 
could scarcely have perplexed beholders as to the true 
direction and rate of their progress. But no such methodi¬ 
cal march is discoverable in the first essays of inquiry; 
all is there detached, conjectural, aphoristic, unsettled. 
The way to -discover is seldom learned but by discovery 
itself; and methods are the last things perfected in phi¬ 
losophy. 

TkehaHtof There is a further cause of confusion which I think 
necessary to be mentioned, because it assumes the prero- 
gatives of superior accuracy. It is the habit of reducing 
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all the eminent names of the early philosophers under fixed lect. 
successions,—making each the inheritor and continuator 
of the doctrines of a single determinate predecessor. I am « 
inclined to think that this enrolment of philosophers in caute o! cm- 
files is altogether the creation of an age far later than their-^'"^- 
own; an age in which such successions were established, 
and in which, consequently, habit had made it difficult to 
conceive philosophers othenvisc propagated and preserved. 
Pheretydes is made the common teacher of Thales and 
T^hagoras; yet we know that he was (as well as Anaxi¬ 
mander, who is made the pupil of Thales) their mere con¬ 
temporary. And it cannot be questioned, the radical 
differences of systematic views of teachers supposed to be 
successive and dependent, is such as to deprive these hy¬ 
pothetical successions of much claim to probability*. 

We saw, at our last meeting, that the universal cha- nxttrmhtj 
racter of the first age of Grecian speculation was its out- 
wardness,—its tendency to theorise the visible universe in 
preference "to the consciousness or its phenomena. The 
first impulses *of the mind are, as we observed, almost 
invariably exttfrmil; it becomes mingled, and even iden¬ 
tified, with its objects; and the manner in which colour 
assumes extension, figure and place, is a type of that 
wider and more perpetual instinct w'hich leads the .soul to 
diffuse itself upon, and to lose itself in, the material uni¬ 
verse. A sufficient indication of this fact in the present 
case, is to be found in the very titles of the treatises whose 
fragments, or whose traditions, remain from that age:— 

•they are, almost without exception, discourses Trept <f>va€m 
{De rerum ua/ura). The question in debate (for it is well 
at oneg to fix this) regarded nothing less than the origin »«/»«■ y 
and subsequent revolutions of things:—and the effort, 
doubtless, of these sages was to supply to the speculative 
mind something answering to the vague affirmations of the 
popular creed. Hence they perpetually kept these super¬ 
stitions in view, and made it a constant object to har-' 
monise their physics with the public theology,—to make 
their c£7j;;/(7gonics an explanation of the t/teogonics of the 
poetical faith. 

The question was, then, What was to be fixed as the Search for 
“ dpxv" of fho surrounding universe? This is a word, 
which, as then understood, can scarcely be correctly ren- 

^ [The remark of a late eminent scholar (NHke) on this point is true, and 
well expressed; “Solent fere grammatici hominibus inclytis magistros quierero 
qnam maxime inclytos, et sine ma^tro vix ullum patiuntur; adco nt nonnum< 
qoam clans scriptoribus affinxerint ejusmodi praeceptore^ quorum aut ob 
Btatis distxntiam aut aliam quamvis ob causam ^cipuli illi esse omnino non 
potuere.” Eo.] 
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LSCT. dered into any term in our language. It was not the 
_ cattse of the world, nor yet the final element, but rather 
that thing which should be assumed to give a rational 
explanation of the rest. The word “ Principle ” is, perhaps, 
nearest to its significancy, because almost equally indefinite. 
The was the last term to which the inquirer’s analysis 
brought him,—^whether it resulted as water, or fire, or 
harmony, or unity, or mind. The word is reported to have 
been first employed by Anaximander, who made the Un¬ 
bounded his ; and to Plato is ascribed the ustifui 
labour of distinguishing between it and the kindred term 
aroixeiov, with which it was often confounded. The word 
slowly limited itself; but, in the earlier stages of its use 
(more especially in its application to the first principle of 
the air and fire philosophies), its uncertainty has for ever 
left the true scope of its employers in a great measure 
cmjHia undecided. We can, however, plainly enough detect the 
gradual progress of these schools, in all their divisions, 
towards the conception of the Infinite and Absolute Being— 
a process wonderfully instructive. The elemental apx^ 
rising gradually from its grossly material‘nature into the 
finer forms of matter, escaping at length even these subtler 
bonds, and becoming no longer a fire, or an air, but, as it 
would seem, a spiritual fiame and diffusive presence, until 
at length the element, in even its most attenuated state, 
seems to have been conceived as little more than the type 
or symbol of the Supreme Principle. 

We agreed, at the last Lecture, to follow as our safest 
guide the division established by Aristotle, with which 
internal principle of division the geographical discrimination 
of the Ionic and Italic schools nearly corresponds. In 
selecting an dpy^ for the universe you must remember that 
these speculators were without a revelation, on the one 
hand, to fix their religious views,—without experimental 
investigation, on the other, to fix their scientific ones. 
What then remained ? Suppositions more or Jess approxi¬ 
mate to the truth, or reasonings independent altogether of 
experience; in other words, physical analogies or mathe¬ 
matical deductions. Here, then, lay the point of difference. 

Itmfe and Both parties sought general laws, but the one, by analogies 
of phenomena, the other, by the first principles of quantity 
itself; the one attempted to class the contingent, the other, 

sc/umit. to fix the necessary and eternal; the one evolved flings 
in time, the other co-ordinated them through space. The 
one was the remote and shadowy image of our chemistry, 
the other, perhaps, of our mathematical mechanics. 

Tke.ionk We shall consider first the fortunes of the Ionic teachers, 
j.jjQgg connected with them in principles. “ Let us,” 
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says a letter attributed to one* of themselves, “Let us LRp. 
begin all discourses with Thales'* To introduce any light. 
into these obscure recesses we must, however, once more 
attempt the work of classification. The simplest principle 
of division will be that which places on one side those 
philosophers who accounted for the universe by the trans¬ 
formations of a single clement, and who, for the most part, 
conceived the universe as a vital organisation ; and, on vunihu. 
the other, those who explained it by the combination of Mcchtmuts, 
ai^tns, united either fortuitously, or by intelligent agency, 
or (as Empedocles) operated on by a twofold principle of Dnaiitu. 
attraction and repulsion, which, from the analogy of the 
affections, he styled “ love ” and “ hatred.” Now it appears 
to me that Thales, the common parent of those very 
opposite theories of the world, actually involved in his own 
teaching the germs of both; that is, that he, in adoi)ting 
both water and a moving principle as alternately his 
rwv irdpTtov, did really include both the purely vit.il and 
the purely" mechanical interpretations of the universe. 

But, as I would much rather furnish your minds with 
thoughts than vffith names, let us enlarge for a while upon 
this double aspect of the world as it presented itself to the' 
physical section of the primitive philosoi)hy. 

Man explains the universe by himself. Whatever be Kejtfetiei; f 
the real value of the laws he imposes on the world, and 
imposing seems to detect; whether these relations under 
which he co-ordinates nature are of the eternal essence of thfif tih- 
nature herself, independent of human perception, or are^*"^'”""’ 
merely mental—the laws rather of his own constitution than 
of external existences,—and thus necessary by a merely 
subjective necessity; however you decide this question, on 
which so much thought has of late been exhausted, it will 
-Still be the truth, even if not the whole truth, that, in the 
first instance, man explains the universe by himself. Ha 
subjects the world to the empire of his own intellectual t/ir itni.vw 
principles; he projects the shadow of his own reason on a 
world whose existence is yet felt to be distinct and inde¬ 
pendent of him. You know that a great portion of every 
logical investigation of human nature is occupied with 
defining and classifying these laws of reason (causality, 
substance, identity, diversity, &c.), under which, to receive 
the world at all, we are obliged to apprehend it. To 
acconjplish this is a high achievement of advanced reason. 

And the difficulty is not at all so much to enumerate all 

• [Anaximenes, in one of two epistles quoted by Diog. I.aertius, ll. c. <1, 
and supposed to be addressed to Pythagoras. They, arc very paltry forgeries, 
the production evidently of the same hanil to which we owe the epistles of 
ThalK found also in Diogenes. Hu.] 

B. TJ 
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LECT. these principles, as to enumerate none but the true ones; 
for though man has no right to make a priori application 
to the world of any principles but those supreme intuitions 
which possess the universality, necessity, and immediate 
Tendfnty ie cvideiicc of purc rcason, his early tendencies are constantly 
leading him to a wide and vague application of his whole 
oature to the world around him, to see himself in every¬ 
thing, to recognise his will, and even his sensations, in the 
inanimate universe. This blind analogy is almost the first 
hypothesis of childhood. The child lran.slates the exlcrKu.1 
world by himself. Me perceives, for example, successions 
under the law of causality, but he adds to this causality 
his own consciousness of voluntary effort. He perceives 
objects under the law of extension, but he has little con¬ 
ception of an exten.sion which .should overpass his own 
• power of traversing it. The child personifies the stone 
that hurts him; the childhood of superstition (whose genius 


TJtfumversfis multiplicity) personifies the laws of nature as Gods; the 
childhood of philo.sophy (whose genius is unity) made the 
world it.sclf a living, breathing, animal, “whose body 


nature was, and God the soul.” 


Gross as was this conception, it reacted in an error still 
more unfortunate. When our organised nature had been 
thus transferred to the universe, as even the faintest in- 


sijection of man displayed a superior and inferior principle— 
a mover and a moved—it was natural, and on the grounds 
of the application necessary, to constitute such in the 
external world. But as the feeble psycholog>^ of that age 
had not arrived at a clear and definite separation of the 
motive power from the animal system, there was no such 
definite separation made in the great external organi.sation. 
Accordingly, whatever seemed the must subtle or pliable, 
as well as universal clement in the mass of the visible 


world, was marked as the seminal principle whose succes¬ 
sive developments and transformations produced all the 
rest; and tlien, the iivw^ principle in this (confused with 
itself) was called by the same name. Then came the rc- 
rkysr\ai action I ha\c intimated. When from the world these thco- 
^fMivicai rists once more descended into themselves, they came with 
machinery of their external system about them; 
and as it would have been preposterous to exalt the spirit 
of a man above that of the universe, the predominant 
element in the world became the presiding principle in 
the human microcosm,—and the soul was now fire, now 
air, now a mixture or quintessence of the elements. This 
tendency was, of course, strengthened by the belief, almost 
unive«fi^l, that the soul was itself a detached portion of the 
divine nature, and that, after the completion of its allotted 
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changes, its destiny was absorption into that vague and lkc 
unfixed essence to which they were wont to give the title ... 
of God :—a striking point of resemblance to those Indian 
systems in whose examination we were lately engaged. 


But, as there is a motion of organisation, so there isn/^wfr./.r 
a motion of mere local arrangement and elementary af- 
fiiiity. And the possibility of cxiilaining the universe by 
^this apposition of jirimitive particles, was also contem¬ 
plated by these philosophers. Now this may be accom¬ 
plished on two suppositions; either by mutual affinity, or 
by intelligent agency: and this was i)robably the true 
distinction between the systems of Jilmpedoclcs and Anax¬ 
agoras. However this be, you can easily conceive that the 
latter, by the very force of his doctrine of Intelligence, 
might be led to reject the class of analogies I have men¬ 
tioned, and to consider the universe as the aggregate of 
particles of infinite smallness, combined and arranged by 
the presiding agency of a supreme reason. 

Having thus attempted to distribute the.sc numerou.s 
teachers undcl- two general classes, we may now proceed 


briefly to note their re.spcctive view.s. As to Thales, I 
have said that an inspection of the few account.s preserved 
of his doctrine led me to think that he, without perhaps 
much precision, embraced a combination of both. 1 have 
no intention of entering into minute .statements of sj)ecial 
tenets, which you can obtain in any of the ordinary .sources. 
But we know that Thales considered Water the primary 
’ clement, out of whose transformations the material world 
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was formed, for reasons which you may find recorded in 
Aristotle, and which certainly evince the great Milesian’s 
tendency to the organic theory of the world. Other rea- 
son.s, have, however, been conjectured, and, perhaps, tra¬ 
ditionary doctrines mingled with the current of the specu¬ 
lations of Thales. We know also that he added to this 


original element a formative principle of motion (which, 
indeed, Cicero* pronounces to have been his “god”). 
Here, then, we seem to perceive a syncretism of both tlie 


* [“Deum autem earn mentem qure cx aqua cuncta fmf»erot.” Nat. D. i. 

10, 25. Here however the speaker is the Mpinirean Velleius, who in (Jiis 
Dialogue is purposely made to misiei>resent the doctrines of the philuso]iherK. 
"Velleius fidenter sane, ut solcnt isti, nihil tarn verens, quam ne dul.lmre 
aliqua de re videretur,” &c. lb. c. viii. 18. Whether or not this particular 
statdihent was Irelieved by Cicero, it is now agreed that it came from the 
Epicurean Phsedrus, his teacher and contemporary. Fmm the 8<ame source < 
proceeded in all probability the a{)ocryphal account of 'Fhales’ opinions in 
Stobseus, Ed. l. [56], The hypothesis of a formative and a formed principle 
is quite at variance with the testimony of Aristotle, and with the whole spirit 
of the earliest Ionian Philosophy. It would have been, in eflcct, an antidpa- 
tion of Anaxagoras. Ed.] 


13-2 
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LECT. systems I have noted. But I would further invite your 
attention to the intimate reciprocal influence of the the¬ 
ology and psychology of that remote age;—an influence, 
indeed, which is still manifested in the too frequent con¬ 
nexion of atheistic and materialist views in our own times. 
Thales, as we arc well assured, dcHned the soul as a prin¬ 
ciple deiKivi^Tov*. Extending the principle, he attributed 
separate souls to all moving things—as to the loadstone; 
and held that “the world was full of gods;” portions, as 
Aristotle® saw, of the universal soul. You will perceive 
that this perfectly harmonised with that theology which 
made the Deity the moving energy of the universe, i.e. 
the energy which operated those succe.s.sive transmutations 
by which the primitive aqueous element was condensed 
into the harder, or attenuated into the subtler portions of 
the world. Thus the different fragments of his philosophy 
illumine each other, and reveal the lineaments of a pro¬ 
portioned system. Certain reports of the Thaletic teaching 
preserved in Clemens and Laertius arc too late lo be safe, 
and seem discordant with the character of these recognised 
principles of his philosophy. 

Rmsmiifor Anaximandcr, who is ordinarily placed next to the 

^XuMiuMu- founder of the Ionic philosophy, I omit. It has, I think, 

derin this bccn vcry clcarly shewn by later* inquirers that his position 
in the consecutive history of thought is altogether different. 
The whole character of his views seems unlike those of a 
pupil of Thales: and we know that Aristotle, in his rapid but 
precise sketches, is never found to include Anaximander. 

* [P-scudo-riut. De PlacHis Phil. IV. c. ». Aristotle's .statement is more 

guarded: “ If we can rely on the notices we have of Thales, be too would 
seem to have conceived the mouI as a moving principle; for he is n^orted to 
have said that the loadstone possessed a soul, hecause it could move iron.” 
J)e Animia., 1. 17. This passage throws douljt on the deiicivijTovof the author 

of the Placita, who probably had it from au inferior source. If the fragments 
of Fhilolaiis are genuine, as liockli believed them to be, the word deiKlvaros was 
probably coined by him. Fhilolaus, ed. Mullach, frag. ai. Hut the Aristo¬ 
telian words and notions contained in this fnagiuent seem incompatible with 
genuineness ; and a question arises wliether dfuclv. may not rather have been 
borrowed i'rom I'liUo, Phtvdr. i4.> c, as it was by the pseudo-Occllus, and by 
Hermes ap. Stobajuin. The same question applies to baiuovpyip in the same 
fragment, which may in like mamier liave been borrowed from the Tima:us. 
Ei).] 

^ [De Anima, I. 5, so: "Otfev firwi Kol QaKijt (^ 9 ri vdyra irMipri 6 eut> etrat. 
Ed.] 

* [Anaximander is placed by Ritter at the head of those philosophers of the 
Ionian school whom he calls Mechanical, to distinguish them from the Dyna- 
miral school, of which he makes Thales the father. This distinction is adopted 
in substance by the author of these Lectures : 1 have therefore adopted it in 
terms in the margin. Anaximander, it should be observed, is frequently men¬ 
tioned by Aristoue in the Physics, though but once in the Metap%sics. The 
statemopt which occurs shortly afterwards in the text, that he is overlooked 1^ 
Aristotl^ must therefore be understood to refer solely to the “sketch” con¬ 
tained iu Melaph. i. See below, p. 203, note. Ed.] 
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We rise, then, from the principle of water tc that of Air. lect. 

This element seems happily to unite corporeal and spiritual_ ^ _ 

qualities; and though Anaximenes betrays no indications Atiaxiute- 
of direct Theism, we may recognise in his very Pantheism //J; 
the effort to reconcile, in some intermediate substance, the ' 
opposite qualities of the mental and material natures. As 
before, the soul reflects the ultimate principle of the world; 
the last element of the world is air, and the soul is air. 

• In Diogenes Apolloniates* we have the commentator 
and refiner of Anaximenes. The "air” of Diogenes pos-//.C. a! 
sesses intellectual qualities, precisely as the “fire” ofy'w. 
Heraclitus, to whom we shall presently arrive. The deity 
of Diogenes is a divine air pervading the universe, itself diiiWAir.” 
huge vitalized organism. The breath of man is his soul, or 
the vehicle of his soul. 

But we have not scaled the ladder of the elementary IlernrJiius 
universe. In the views of Heraclitu.s (to whom, following 
the thread of thought, rather than of localit)', 1 now iia.ss,) 

Fire was the substance of the universe; God, and the soul 
of man, a subtl;: and diviner flame. Heraclitus is .said to 
have been instructed both by Hii>pasu.s and Xcnophanc.s, 
but on vague and unsati.sfactory authoritj': from hi.s ICplie^ 
sian origin, and the complexion of hi.s doctrine, Creuzer® 
conjectures Oriental as.sociations. In Heraclitus, then, the 
universe was reducible to an eternal Fire, whose mol ions 
in never-ceasing change (porj) were regulated by the co¬ 
eternal ordinances of supreme fate; fire, which seems in 
the sun and stars to be enthroned in the loftiest chambers 
of the universe; fire, whose boundless energy is manifested 
openly in destruction, and secretly, but universally, in the 
great v^'ork of renovation and life, and whose agency in the 
“caloric” of the modern chemi.stry is scarcely more con¬ 
fined than the physics of Heraclitus made it. Such an cle¬ 
ment as this seemed, if any, to claim supremacy over the 
other materials of the physical world. The tenets of 
Heraclitus, however, extended into all the recesses of the 
moral as well as the physical .system. Believing all the 
subject of incessant change, his doctrines tinged his life and 

^ [Diogenes Laertius is very brief in his account of this philosopher, whom 
however he calls iya^ i\\ 6 yi/iot. He quotes Antistbcncs for the assertion that 
Diogenes was the pupil of Auaximenes, which the character of lii.*! tlieory 
renden prob.'ible. A detailed account of his speculations is to 1 >e ibund in 
Sim^cius on the Physics of Aristotle, fol. 3?, quoted by Ritter and I’rcllcr, 

§ *7. He was contemporary with Anaxagoras (Diog. L. ix. 9), and pnil»abljr 
survived him. A dissertation by Schleiermacher on “ Diogenes of Apollonia ' 
is preserved in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1811, and was re¬ 
published ir» his Philosophical Works, Vol. 11. p. 14O. The fragments have 
been edited, together witn those of Anaxagoras, by Senorn, Honn, iS>9. _ Ed.] 

* [Tbis theory of Creuzer’s is satisfactorily disposed of by liernays in the 
Rhein. Mus. Vol. vii, p. 93. Ed.] 
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i-rcT. conversation with a melancholy which became pfoverbial 

_tlirough antiquity. But why is it that Heraclitus is found' 

Hit weiaH- so eminently obscure? 'O (TKorreivo^ was his title even among 
his contemporaries. It strikes me that the solution is to be 
tbteurtty. found in the peculiarity of his position. Of all the physical 
co^rath’f tlicorists of his time who looked upon the world as a vital 
organism, Heraclitus, perhaps, arrived nearest at the purely 
iwnt. spiritual* conception of its author. Such a state—the 
/ra«j//w/-state from one to another, and distinct view of. 
the principles of the world,—is marked with restlessness, 
disquietude, uncertainty, and obscurity. Nor will you be 
surprised to find in such a teacher the gcm\s of much 
which became subsequently developed in complete system : 
this is a character which always belongs to these deni/.ens 
of the border-land of discovery. From Ileraclitu.s’s theory 
of perpetual fluxion Plato derived the necessity of seeking 
a stable basis for the universal system in hi.s world of ideas, 
as Ari.slotle e.xpressly tells us: and thi.s hjfty irjy.sticism of 
his language uiKiuestionably had a pervading influence over 
that great philo.sopher’s mind*". 

^ [Such seems to have heen Justin Mtirtyr’s ojiinion, Apd. i. e. 46: “Those 
who have lived in coinmuniim with Re:isi>ii {/.Oi^os) are Chri'iti.aiis, lliuu{;]i llicy 
iii.iy have l>cen leputcd Alhuisl.t; .is .imunj; the Greeks, .Soernies and ller.i- 
ehtiis, and llieir like.” Compare the citation from Kuselnus See. in llenllcy's 
J\\iHarks OH J’lre-tJiinkiug, j). ^o8, Dyce. The llcraclitean “Tire’’ is endued 
with spiriUi.il atlrilnitu.'.. Aristotle calls it ^vxii, and says it is iffuf/MTiSyrantf 
(Do Atiitmi, 1. 2. jhJ. It is in elTeet the common ground of the jdienomeiia 
liotli of mind and imitler ; it is not only the animating hut also the intelligent 
and regulative priiiuple of the universe (vi'p 6 .u^ov <pipiivinov...vivTa, ola,Ki^v 
KtpawM, the Snvrij Aoyoi, or luiiverhal Woid or Ke.ison, vvhieh it behoves all 
men to lollow, though the multitude live as if it were not, \valkii\g hy the 
light of ])nvate jmlgmeni (iSi'a ^puvriffn). If this theory seem to maleriahre 
miiul, it may with eijiiai fairness he said to sj)irituali/.e matter; and the plirasca 
quoted above, from imd<milled souiee.s, appear to juslily the assertion in the 
text; whieh may he eom]>.ireil with that of a very leeeiit tieriniui writer: “Das 
hewegte Mins des Ileraelit, d:is Wi-rden, ist so iiiiuiatcriel ais das riihendc Kins 
der Kleaten, das Seyn.” Zeller, /'/<//. if. (jiioi/i, 1. p. 57. 

Among modern aids to our knowledge of lieniclilus may he mentioned 
Sehleierinaeher’b dissertation, piililished first in Wolf and Ihitlinann's AIhscum, 
1808, and repiihlislied in the Second Vol. of his rhiloso|tliical Works. It 
bears the title, “Heraclitus the obscure, of Kphesms, exhibited by the aid of 
his Knaginents and the tcstimoMes of the Ancients.” A valuable supplement 
to this treatise is the Ih-rocliUti of Hernays, llonn, 1848, to which add his two 
]upers in the Rhenish Museum \I IcracUtische Siinfim, R. M. V'ol. VII. p. 90, 
and a dis.sertation on the Mew Kragnients contaiued in the I'semlo Origeii’s 
Confutalion of Heresies. Ih. A'ol. IX. p. 241); also his lipistola Critioa to 
Mr Ilunscn, whicli a^ipeared in the fourth vol. of Bunsen’s Jlippolytm, and 
is reprinted in the third vol. of the same author’s Anahxta AHte-Nicena, 
together with annotations on the recovered P'ragments. Lassalle's elaborate 
wqrk. caMyXcA Dif J’/iUosopAio IJeraileitos tics dunklon (Berlin, 18581, ^hoiikl 
not he left.unnoticed. U is an ambitious attempt to explain all the diffi- 
cultie.s of Heraclitus by the rellceied light of Hegel’s philosophy. Ei>.J 

{HfOraditus was perhaps tlie greatest speculative genius among the 
forerungdis of Plato, who began his philosophical life as a student of this 
philosopher, and who dedicated his maturer powers to the task of reconciling 
the Ephhsian doctrine of Unrest and Devciomnent (ri pioo, rb yi'jvbfieoov) with 
the Kleatie principle of Pcnuanence (t 6 6 v, to iorbs). The Stoics also built up 
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We have now seen three of the ordinary elements 
elevated into the successive honours of supremacy. Phere- 
cydes (the supposed master of Thales) had, lonjj before the 
age of Heraclitus, declared Earth to be the original matter; 
and nothing now remained but the work of composition. 
The great compounder of all the past systems of nature 
was Empedocles; and this 1 consider the chief character 
of his doctrine. Empedocles declared that there were four 
•elements equally concerned in the con.stitution of the world, 
and that forces which he. in a kind of philosophical my¬ 
thology, termed “Love and Hate,” animated these primary 
substances into the harmony of motion. In the fragments” 

their elabor.'ite physical system with ITfracliIc.in materials ; ami, tt) ilesccnd 
tu mudera times, suiiu* of llej^el's nmit daiiiig iiamdoM", are cmu'eiKcd hy 
their author to have been auiiupaled by lleiadiins. (lleg. OV'i/i. •/. I'hU. 
1. p. Witsikschiift i(cr Jl. l. JS i, c. Auin. i.l 

Heraclitus is furtlu'i' known by his .Aphorisms, which are aiuon^ llic mud 
brilliant of those 

“JcM'cls five words hnifj 
'J'hat on .the stretch'd forc-finyer of all 'I'iuic 
.Sparkle for over.” 

Among the most famous of tlu-sc are the fnllnwiiig; UoXeiiot iraiT}ip iripTwv : 
“ War is father of all ihiiiys.” (All lliitigs aic evolved l)y ihe sirife o.c aiilayo- 
nistic forces). “.\o man can wade twice in the same sir*am." (.Maicii.d 
sulistances are nerpctu.illy losing their identity), “'riie wisesl of men is nu 
ape to the gods.” (lienee Pope, “Ami shew a Newton as men shew ait ape"). 
*'’\pnovin ipavtplji KprlrTUtr," explained hy l.assalle asthe 'weltonlneiide 

yytifiij desGottes,’ compaied with iis ‘siiinliche 1 )aisielluiig,’ nr i>ossibly lelerriiig 
to the .superiority of vital ami organic tu meielv incchaiiieal arrangements, 
as indeed I'lutaich .scents to uitderstand it —iv ^ rds Sttt<l)opit koI rdt hipdrTfTat 
6 fuyvuuv 6 c 6 s Hpvft /cal /car^Sive. ‘'Stiitima ar.s celnic artein" may be the 
' jiopular interpretation of this gnome. “Time is a child at his sports’’ (ever 
constructing, ever levelling). ‘‘I.ife is the death of go'ls. de.uh their life” 
(a dictum reproiluced in various forms hy the I’ylltagoreaits, l*l.alo, liuriiiidcs, 
&c., as the well-kiiUMii exclamation ; n; i' olStv ti to s'l/y piviffn Kar 0 ou/tiy, r J 
KarUavelv 6 t fgv;). “Men arc mortal gods, gods are iimitorlal men.” “*Ilt 7 ut 
dyOpiiirifi SedfiiayT “A malt’s character is his destiity.” vooyou 5 t- 

Sdimn,” “The greatest clerks are not the wisest men.” .\&yl} iro^urdTij. 

llcnce Ikacon, I. 0 /‘p. Vol. JV. p. 33, ed. 177H, 4to; “Gmn aiiteiii 

cunclusiories inde dcducuntur, qua: oblique rebus nostris njiplicat.e, vel infinnos 
metus gignimt, vel immndicas ciqtiditates, turn deiitimt iiascitur cruciatus ille 
et pertiirbaliu mentis qua de loquimur: tunc eitiin scieiitia non est aiiipbiis 
lumen siecuin (ut voluit lleniclilus ille obscurus. Lumen siniuu, ('ptiuM ontUM) 
sed fit lutnen madidum, alque liunioribus aiTectuum maeeiatiim.'' Hut this 
Ilcraclitcaii philosophente takes many sliajtcs: (1) Gaicit (Quoti amm, 
al>7^ ao^ci/Tdrij. (alKusob. /Vi/yJ.At'.Vlll. 14 ai5777 

ao^ardrif /cal dpiari). (3) Plutarch //i’ Oruc. ]>/f. p. 433 aiir^ ydp ^r}pd. 
^UXV Ka 0 ’ 'lIpdKXeiTcy. Id. Kontul. c. 3 S ai&ri} ydp ^ux^ dpljTi) xalt' 
'lip. uffirep dcTTpavij vitpavs SiaiTTafiiyii rou ffiifiaros. (4) Clemens lex. 
Ptedag. 11. 3 Aiiy^ 5 ^ ^t»x^ troffeurdTri xal dplarii. (5) In Slob. l''lor. 
V. ]%o we have simply 01*17 oo^urrdrif /cal dplff-ni. A comjiarison of tlie-.e 
pa.ssages tempts to the conjecture which will probably be ihcuglit a rash one, 
that au7^ and aHii may have been interchanged, aitd that {177/17 Ls only a gloss 
on the less usual 0^17. In that case dpla-ni would be what Heraclitus 

really wrote. Zeller suggests a different way of accounting for avyi. Phil. d. 
Gr. I, p. 4ljo note r. Kn.] i- 

[The Ijest collection of these Fragments is that of M. Karsten, Am- 
stenlani, 1838, whose numbers are adopted in the passages quoted in ihcoc 
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V. 


His misci>l- 
/itHriius fihi- 
ipsi'fihiial 
training. 


of Empedocles I seem to recognise the traces of a most 
miscellaneous philosophic education, in which Ionic and 
Pythagorean influences are almost equally observable. He 
speaks of monadsof elements, of genii or demons, and of 
a .soul of the world, to which, as I have uniformly noted to 
you, the soul of man is made the correlative, being itself a 


notes. Some additional lines have come to light in the nenrly-discovered 
Contutatio ILcresimn, Hook Vll. lin.] 

[I'lie doctrine of monads, that is to say ultimate fcoqiuscules or atoms,' 
is attributed to Hmpedoelcs by Plutarch (De Fac. orb. fMti. p. 926, quoted 
by K.arstun). Hut neither the word nor the notion occurs in his Fragments : 
and Aristotle scenis to deny that Empedocles was an atomist (De Cm. et Corr. 

I. 8, de Ca/a, ill. 4). Falsci still is the statement of the Pscudo-Origen, who 
in tile rhUosofkumcna speaks of a "divine Monad,” or "intelligible Fire,” 
as one of the tenets of Em|>educ1e5, confounding, as would seem, I’ythagorean 
with Ileracliiic or Stoical notions, and making Empedocles responsible for tlie 
compound, 'fliis author, whom we may venture to call Hippolytub, is to be 
trusted only when he ipioles. Hy the Monad of Empedocles he probably 
means what our philosojiher styled “llie Sphere or (llobe,” tr^cupos, by which 
lie figured the original uncrc.'ited universe (compound, puyna, is Aristotle’s 
synonym for it), which contains in'its bosom the four elements, .as yet uu- 
suiulercd, together with two coequal and co-ordinate developing forces, Love 
and Hate; liy the latter of which the elements are separated, licing then by 

J, ove re-united and cuiiihincd into the fonns of organized nature. The woid 

ff^aipot, u coinage of his own, was suggested by the cvKi/irXoi; <r<f>alpiis 
6 yKos of ]’.arinenides ; though J:lm]iedocleb uiiderstaiuls by it a physical 
r.illiiT than a metaphysical unity. The motive to this philosojihical figment is 
obvious. J'.mpedocles strove, here as in other jiarts of his .system, to combine, 
if not to reconcile, the Dynamical and MecJianical theories of Nature, which 
divided the speculators of tlie Ionian school. His etpeupot is a syncretism 
of the ju iinicvaJ chaos, tlie AmoO vivra jip’bti.aTo, of Anaxagoras, and the vital 
forces which, under the names of air, water, or fire, operate, accoi'diiig to 
Aiuiximeiies, Thales, or Heraclitus, all the vai-ying phenomena of the universe. 
His vtiKot and (l.ovc and Hate, Discord and .^\jnity) are evidently 

suggested by the Eternal .Strife, the iroXf/zos irar^p rdvruv of Jlcraclkus ; per- 
lia)>s aie inleiuled as an iiiqu'ovenient upon it. They, and the elements ujion 
which they act, make uii the 'fotality or a^eupot, to wnich Empedocles gives 
the name of tloil; herein dillering essentially from Anaxagoras, whose Su¬ 
preme Intelligence is conceived as extraneous to the mwligcstcsl mass which he 
“comes to orgaui/e” plra vevs iXQuv StcxAir/aijire). In modem language, 
Aiiaxagoms is a Theist, Eiiii>edocles a Pantheist. Hut the (irocess of creation 
is the same in both philosophies : consisting not in change of one substance 
into another, which Em|)educles rcjiudiates as decidedly as Aiiaxagnr.as, but 
in the due mixture .iiid jiixiaposition of elements in themselves immutable. 
Ein]>edocles is praised by Aristotle for llxing the number of these elements, 
which Anaxagoias leaves uiideU .mined: a judgment which might surprise us, 
did we forget that Aristotle adopted all four into his own scheme of Physics. 
The "Lilohe" of Empedocles is a favourite plaything of the later Platonists, 
who scruple not to iilciilify it with their own Kaafias voifrbt, or "region of 
intelligible foiins.” p'rom these later Platonists,. through whatever channel, 
there can be no doubt that B.acou borrowed his ‘ Globu.s intcllcctiialis.’ Com¬ 
pare Ihroclus in Tint, 160, U, Scrroi' irotei roV ff 0 iupois to* ftia 

altrOifTov Toif Si uarp-ir, (a. mistake, however, as regards Empedqgles), 

and .Sim]>licius in JVijfs. Arts/, 7 b ’£/uire8. wepi toO voTjrou Koa/iov gal roS 
alffSffroC StSdffKtsr, kclI ixtufov roilrov mpdSeiypji dpxirvwov riSifterot k.t.\. 
These ^assag&s, taken together, afford a solution of the hitherto (by editors) 
unexplained riddle in the Advancement of Learning: It is the perfect Law of 
Enquiry of truth, that nothing be in the Globe of Matter, which should not 
likewise be in t^ Globe of Crj'stal or Form. Works, ill. p. 45(1, Spedding. 
Ed.] 
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quintessence^* of the elements. The process of communion lf.ct. 
between man and the world around him is effected, ac- 
cording to Empedocles, by the action of the same element Theory of 
upon the same; according to which tenet he distributes thettaJ^Tr*, 
elements among the senses respectively”: but the Pytha- 
gorean pupil is still manifested in the resolute denial” of 
all knowledge that deserves the name to the feeble grasp 
of sense, and the restriction of true apperceptions to the 
■eternal verities of reason. The philosopher of Agrigentum 


“ [The reader must not infer from these expressions that Empedocles 
is responsible for the word ‘quintessence,’ or that lu* uses any corresponding 
Greek term. Quinta menlia {rifim-ri ovala) is of Aristotelian extraction. It 
denoted the fifth element, out of which the heavenly bodies were sujiposcd by 
that philosopher to be formed. De Mundo. c. ir. 6: aTtxxaw ouff/iv (repoif 
TiSv Terrdpiaif, dK-qpariv re Kal Oeiov. Empedocles admits no such fifth clement. 
Ed.] 

“ [A very mrioiis philoHojdtcme of Em])e<]ocles deserves notice lierc. He 
held the doctrine—eagerly espoused by some of the most considerable physical 
speculators of ^ntiijuity—that from all bodies minute particle.' arc perpetually 
thrown off, which mid their way into other biHlics by corre.sponding minute 
pa.ssages {ropoi, “pores”). This theory of Einanalions {dro^^ai) he em])lnys 
to explain the attjpn and reaction of .substances iiixm each other, and in 

I iarticular the phenomena of sensation and jien'eplion. In ]>ursiiance of the 
lypothcsis, Empedocles was led to the invention of the plausible principle, 
which was adojiled without inquiry by nearly every ancient .school, similia 
similtbus pcrdpimitur, “like is only perceived by like” (v. Earthy 

particles, be tells us, arc known by their impact on the earthy elements in the 
human frame, “ water is felt by contact with the water, fire by attraction to the 
fire within,” &c. This nakv but ingenious fiction was embnued by Democritus, 
and after him by the Epicureans; with this difference, tliai tluy hyjiothesixc a 
vacuum through which the cmanative particles pa.s:i, which Empedocles 
explicitly denies, (v. 63. See his elegant simile of the Clepsydra, v. 282.) 
•Plato, who laughs at the hyp()the.sis of emanations as an explanation of the 
jihenomena of the senses {jileno, p. 765, adopts the general principle {similia 
similibuf) in his theory of the Intellect, and of Us relation to the cwnale 
Ideas, lh« intelligildc incoqmreal objects of an incorporeal intelligent su^cct. 
(.See Rcpubl. p. 508.) Similarly in the Timecus. p. 35, he represents the soul 
as coftipounded of two jirinciplcs, the principle of identity or permanence (19 
raOrov ^bais), and the principle of change or diversity Q) Bdrlpov), correspond¬ 
ing respectively with the intelligible and the sensible universe, yunturKKrOai yap 
Tip ifi^ip to' Sfioion, (Arist. de Anima, I. 4, § 7, where see Trcndelenhuig’s 
learned and accurate note). The same principle seems to lie at the root of 
Paeon's twofold division of the soul into the “spiraculum” and the “anima 
sensihilis“quorum altenim ortuin habucrit a Dcu, altcruin e nutrlcilnis 
elementorum.” [De Augni. iv. c. 3.) Many other curious philosophical 
hypotheses are traced to this source by !Sir W. Hamilton in his Discussions oh 
philosophy, p. 60. Eu.] 

[Cicero places Empedocles in the same category with Socrates, Demo¬ 
critus, and Anaxagoras, “omnes pmne veteres; qui nihil cognosci, nihil pcrcipi, 
nihil sciri posse dixerunt; angustos sensus, imbecillos animos, brevia curricula 
vitae, et (ut Democritus) in profundo veritatem esse demersam; opinionibus et 
institvitis omnia teneri; nihil veritati relinqui; deinceps omnia tenebris circum- 
fusa.” Acad. Post. I. c. 12. There are passages in the Fragments of Empe¬ 
docles which undoubtedly point to the distinction between reason and sen.se, 
on which so much stress was laid by Farmenides and the Eleatics; for instance 
in the lines: 

yvluv rfoTCP (pvKe vba S’ f SyKoo tKoaroy. V- S 3 , 
and* ri)p w voip Sipstv Spifiasri» ^<ro rcOrjinis. v. 108. 
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is, therefore, usually“ classed as an appendix to the Italic 
school; I have, however, thought it well to place him with 
the Ionics in his philosophy of the elements, as an arrange¬ 
ment more conducive to an harmonious view of the pro¬ 
gressive development of the entire subject. 

When the universe had been thus humanized, and the 
very affections of the human nature attributed to its at¬ 
tractive and repulsive forces, it is evident that philosophy 
had but one step further to make in order to reach th^ 
completion of the analogy. The world was not merely to 
be endowed with organisation, and with active principles of 
desire, but still more, with the regulating enci^y of an 
Intellect. That by some such progressive course as this 
Anaxagoras was led to his conception of the Supreme 
Intelligence, I cannot but think liighly probable. But along 
with the principle of Intelligence Anaxagoras had coupled 
a system which totally discriminates him from the teachers 


• 

Hilt, as Karilon and others have properly ohsen’ed, these passages are not 
to he intcrprclcil too ligorously. If Kmpcdocles had,denied in toto the 
credibility of the senses, it would he clitlicult to account for the estimation in 
whii'li he was hold by Lucretius : dilTicuIt also to reconcile such unbelief with 
the inateriali'^m Lniidieil in his theory of the universe. This Sextus l'Im])iricus 
seems to have remarked, for he say.s.: Empedocles represents that “all the 
senses are trustworthy, if under the control of reason” (roC \070u aiirwi> 
^TtorarowKToi). Aih. Moth. Vli. 114. ICinpcdoclos was in fact not more 
a rationalist than Democritus and Anaxagoras, in whose company he is placed 
by Cicero. Cniu]>lainls of the imhccilily of the human faoullit'S, coiujiarcd 
with the obscurity and vastiiess of Nature, arc common to all the ancient 
philosopheis. The poCi of the Agrigeiuine was, in his own case, a vivid and 
highly inventive fancy: not as in Parmenides, an uiieciunlled ]>ower of s]>eeu< 
lative abstraction. Emjiedocles is even classed by Aristotle with the plido- 
buphers who identified intellect and sense. Metaph. III. 5. El).] 

“ [As by Ilmcker, who.se account of the philosophy of Empfdocles is 
however not to he relied upon, being derived, in gre.at part, from b.id secondary 
.sources. Dn the r|iieslioii, to what .sect or succession Empedocles may inn-it 
jiroperly be referred, Karsten has the following sound remarks; “Mullmn 
aitleni disceptatum cst, in qna ])hilosnphaniin .secta lilmpcdoelcs .sit ponciidu.s: 
plurirai cum Pythagoreis, alii loiiicis, alii Itlu.ilieis annumerandum opinali 
sunt. Ex iis vero (pire di.-putavimus, apparare arhitror, illuis ratioiiem cum 
omnibus his sectis cunnexain, nnllius eainiu ]iroj>rium fuisse. Cum Eleaticis 
in eo conseiitit, quod umim illiul immotum pcrfccCuiiiquc, ab illis rip 6 m 
assiguatum, in luiindi priiicipiu iransliilit; cum ionicis in hoc prxsertim, quod 
res naturae perpetuo tliiere, et hue illuc agitari censuit; cum Pythagoreis picra* 
que, qua: ad res divin.is, ad aiiimos ct ivligioiics pertinent, hahet cominunia; 
quibus Orphica qiia'dam placita et inslituta adjecit. Sic e diversis elcmcntis 
conflata est Einpcdoclea ratio, unius tamen ingenii signo et efiime iinpressa.” 
/>£* Emped. pp. S» 7 - Tlie .s-mne author thus characterizes his theology: 
^‘Physica Empcdoclis doctrina cum theologia arclissime cohaeret; cst, ul ita 
dicam, natura; droOiuffis, summo jure Pantlicismus a])pcllanclus. Tali!i;autem 
sentiend' ratio lam temporibns quibus vixit Krniiedocles, quam ingenio ijisius 
et moribus consentanea erat. Quippe eranucrant dii, obsoleverant fabulm, 
emortua erat reltgio, a priscis Gnccise vatibus consecrata; ita factum ut 
eniditiores aut divinum mimen plane tollcrcnt, aut, si qui assent acriore 
religionis’ sehsu, hi converterent se ad natnrse vires, in easque transferrent 
divuios honores et muncra, fabulosic antiquitatis Diis n^ta, quorum 
nisi iicmina et umbras rctineb.’ini.” Eu.] 
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whom wc have as yet contemplated. The architecture of j.Krr, 

the universe was with him executed on a different plan,_Zl_ 

and framed out of different materials. But, to understand 
this, we must retrace a few steps, and recur to that Anaxi¬ 
mander whom we before rejected from the ordinary classi¬ 
fication. 

Anaximander (who is said to have been the first of the A/m riDhi 
sages who committed his views to writing) is represented, ifT. fjT' 

the very detached and doubtful reports preserved of his 
doctrine, to have declared that the principle of tlie world 
was a certain uTreipov, the basis of innumerable change.s, 
of worlds perpetually ri.sing and falling, and of gods, who, 
if di.stinct from these worlds in substance, are at lr\ist 
equally liable to the fate of incessant mutability. You may 
find hi.s theology in Cicero {/)f Nut J)ior. Lib. l.). The 
word dtreipov, on which our opinion of his views mu.st rest, 
has usually been rendered infinitude; but when we find 
Aristotle cijling it a filyp.a of elements, we may be in¬ 
clined to suspect that Anaximander meant a state of 
being without jimitations or divisions, in other words, a orc/u-j. 
state of chaotic combIii;ition : a conjecture in which I find 
myself confirmed b)^ a late learned writer on this branch 
of learning. So far was Anaximander from .sym])athising 
with the tlicory of universal vitality, that he endeavours { as If is till 

has been well shewn) to .solve the phenomena of organisa- ’jiilLV." 
tion itself by mechanical tlicories. Here we observe, then, 
a decided warfare of principles: tlie puj)!! of 'I'liales sym¬ 
bolises ill with his reputed teacher, and not at all with his 
reputed succes.sor. You will find this point well reasoned 
out by Ritter” in his account of the Ionic philosophy; 
and, as*I think, at least as convincingly established as a 
question can be on which our information is so defective. 

In Anaxagoras'^ the theory of a mechanical, not vital 
union of particles, arrived, in its legitimate course, at a far I,'!, 
higher perfection. To the philosopher of Clazomeme 
matter, ever numerically the same, underwent combination <3/ 
and separation from the energy and dictates of a supreme 

[This view of Ritter's {Gescli. d. Pfiil. ill. c. 7), peculiar, if I niisi.'ikc 
not, to hiiiiscll', has not found favour with more recent hist()ri.in>, of p1iiJo<.ii].i1iy, 
ns Hrandis and Zeller, who agree in classing Anaximander witli his jircdeei ssor 
Tliales and his successor Anaximenes, and deny the atomistic tendency allli- 
butedlo his doctrines by Ritter. (.See Ibandis, Ilaitdb. I. p. 133; Zeller, Phif. 
der Uru'chen, l. p. 136.) The classification of the ante-Socralic ])hilo.so])lieis 
proposed by Zeller, is in its principle different from that of Ritter, and seems 
to me on the whole more natural and more in accordance with (jreek, .is dis¬ 
tinguished f^rom modem ideas. El).] 

“ [The Fragments of Anaxagoras have been edited by Scliaubach (Lripsic, 

1847), who has added a cojiious Latin commentary. Also, more critic.illy, 
by Schorn (nonn, 1829). I'liey are all taken fram Siinjilicius, who {iiiutes 
them ill his invaluable comincutary on the Physics r'f .-Indrifc. I'.n.] 
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mind”. No point of space is unoccupied by particles which, 
. nevertheless, are infinitely small; but the entire is pervaded 
by the influence of a guiding reason which unites elements 
in their fitting position, affinity, and proportion. The same 
Reason which can explore the world must have been 
exerted to arrange it; and man can see in the work the 
image of the intelligence of the Artist. This noble con¬ 
ception of the universal frame was, in the philosophy of 
Anaxagoras, carried into many minuter details ; and in- 
the inferior part' of his structure he, of course, committed 
the errors which all must commit who venture upon in¬ 
terpreting nature without duly compelling her to answer 
the question of reason, and to reveal herself The harmony, 
however, which the doctrine of an arranging Intellect 
bc.stowcd upon the theory of the universe, soon attracted 
notice, and multiplied converts; and though Anaxagoras 
suffered from the jealousy of those who dreaded that Deity 
would supplant the deities, the manifest and happy in¬ 
fluence which he exerted upon the subsequent direction of 
the Grecian philosophy is the sure test of .the substantial 
efficacy of his teaching, and the proudest monument to 
his memory. At the same time, in our admiration, we 
must prcseiwc measure and proportion. It was Socrates 
who made of the NoO? a genuine Providence; and who 
thence fixed on its true basi.s the study of, and the argu¬ 
ment from, final causes. “ We know," says he, in one 
golden sentence of the Mcmomhilia^, “our soul by its 
operation ; and so we know the Deity by his works.” 

The physical views of the mechanical" philosophy were 

[Anaxagoras, unlike the early panthci'ilic speculatoif., rigidly separates 
his Supreme Intelligence from the material universe. lli.s A^o»s is a‘’principle 
infinite, indepen<lent (auroK/iar^s), onuiij^rcseiit vain-l Travrdt fiolpf ivov), 
the subtU'st and purest of things (\firr6raroi' irdvruv ^T^udruv xai Ka.0apii~ 
rarov), and Uuapable of commixture tmth aught besides {pipuKTU oiSeri xptf 
fiari). The Nous is also omniscient (rcCvra (y»w), and uniform (arar bpbibt 
iffTi). Simplicius, tn Arist. Phys. I. f. 33. The extract from which this 
account is taken is quoted at length by Ritter and Prellcr, § 64. But for the 
accident of its preservation by Simplicius we should have been unable to form 
aa adequate idea either of the j^urily of Anaxagoras’s Theism, or of the justice 
of Aristotle’s remark, that, compared with his predecc-ssors, the philosopher 
of Clazomenin was like a sober man among raving drunkards. {Met. l, 3, 16.) 
Aristotle, however, as well as Plato (PAad. p. 98), complain of the timorous 
application of this principle by its author. £d.] 

*® [B. IV. c. 3, 14. Ed.I 

[The systems of Anaxagoras and llemocritus, though classed together 
as "Mechanical,” are related rather by contrast than resemblance. Anaxagoras 
held a plenum, Democritus a vacmint: Anaxagoras made matter inR^iitely 
divisible, Democritus assumed a minimum (“atom,” iropm, insecabiNs)i 
Anaxagoras taught that different material substances consist of particles differ¬ 
ing in kind as the substances themselves differ {homaomeria)\ the atoms of 
Democritus are homogeneous, differing only in configuration. Arain, the 
atoms are eternally in morion; the chaos of Anaxagoras, essentimiy inert, 
requires the agency of a mind to sunder and arrange its co-inberent particles: 
with Democritus all things are under the controul of Fate, according to Ana.xa- 
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continued in a very different spirit by the Atomists, to 
whom Leucippus is attributed as founder. The excessive 
and chimerical extravagance of these theorists was mainly 
produced by the rival extravagance of the Eleatic school. 
The local history of this succession of philosophers is very 
obscure and uncertain; it seems to have had some con¬ 
nexion of hostility with the Eleatics, and to have probably 
. arisen in Elea: we know, however, that its champion, De- 
^^ajgocritus”, was a native of Abdcra in Thrace. Its true 
scope cannot be perfectly comprehended without the con¬ 
trast of the Eleatic institutes”; we may, however, in the 


goras, under that of Intelligence. As Dr Wliewell observes {Jfist. of hid. Sc. 
I. p. 64), the atomistic doctrine “points to the corpuscular theories of niodern 
times," while that of Anaxagoras “may be consulored as a dim glimpse of the 
idea of chemical analysis.” The following lines of Lucretius contain a lamiuous 
account of the honiaomeria: 

Piincipio, rerum quom dicil homoeomcrian, 

Ussa, videlicet, c pauxillis atquc uiinutis 
Ossibu#hic ct du paux'llis atque minutis 
Visccribus viscus gigni songuenque creari 
Sanguinis inter .se multis cocmitilm’ gnttis 
]£x aurique fnilat micis consistcre jiosse 
Aiinini, ut (le terris terrain coiirrescere paivis, 

Ignibus ex ignis, uniorcm uinuribus csse, 

Cetera consimili fingit ratione pulatqiic. 

Nec tamen esse ulla idem ex parte in rebus in.inc 

Concedit, ncque corporibus fmcin esse sccandis. 

* • * • 


Linquilur hk qumdani l.-itilandi copia tenuis. 

Id quod Anaxagoras sibi siimit, ul omnibus omnis 
Res ]nitet inmixtas rcluis latiiare, sed illiul 
Apparcre unum, cujus sint plurima mixta 
Et magis in promptu primaque in fronte locaia. 

Lib. I. vv. S34 !«eq«|., 87.1; srqq. F.ii.l 
** [Tht l''ragraents of Democritus have been collected and careiully edileC 
by Mullacn, in bis Qiia's/Joncs Ihinorrihic (llerlin, 18+3), .and in bis /•'rof^nutila 
Philosophorum, vol. I. Paris i860. They are exceedingly well w'orth reading, 
and bear for the most part an asjiect of genuineness. It does not a]ipcar 
certain that Lcaicippus left any written record of his opinions. (See Mullaeh, 
Q. D. p. 374, not. 3.) Diogenes Laertius makes, on the anlborily of Aristoxe- 
nus the Peripatetic, the curious statement th.at Plato mailc a collection of the 
books of Democritus, ami would have burnt them, but for the representations 
of two Pythagorean friends, who painted out the futility of the nrocceding— 
iraph, ToXXots y 6 ,p tlvai ra pi^Xia 'Phis, adds Diog. jierhajis after Aristuxe* 
nus, will account for the fact that Plato, who refers to all the other philosophers, 
nowhere mentions Democritus. Put Peripiitetic notices of Plato are always open 
to suspicion, and this story may have been invented to explain Uie fact. Covert 
allusions to Democritus have been delected, or rather perhaps imagined, in 
ihiiSppiisies of Plato and other dialogues, by Schleiermoclier, and others. Ed.] 
^ [The Atomic and Eleatic doctrines may seem, <it first .sight, to have 
nothing in common. We learn however from Simplicius (ih PAps. l. foL 7}, 
that Leucippus studied philosophy under Patmcnides (for whom Zeno is 
falsely substituted by the author of the P/iilaaiphumena), and a pas.sage in 
Aristotle {De Cm. et Corr. i. 8) explains the relation between the two systems. 
Accordingly, much of the phraseology and some of the postulates of the 
Eleatics were adopted I7’ Leucippus and Democritus, who however gave a 
physical, material meaning to the metaphysical notions of the former school* 
Thus their vacuum is storied /lii 6v [JVan £us), their atoms irra {entia): and 
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LECT. consecution of doctrine, briefly notice these sages as our 
- closing sketch, and as presenting the fullest development 

of the Ionian mechanists. 

Atheism e/ In the philosophy of Leucippus all traces of a Supreme 
euctppHs. Intelligence disappeared. The universe—a dark, unshaped 
mass—consisted of two principles (if they can so be 
KeaUiynnd termed), reality and inanity. Through a boundless void 
A tmlis ike (here differing both from Anaxagoras and the Elcatics) 
atoms, infinite in number, and diversified in figure, eternally 
wandered,—their wanderings governed by that dark n^ 
gation of guiding law to which the title “ Necessity ” was 
The soul H- ascribed. To contemplate the scenery of the universe 
inJifan'o/ cxists tlic soul, wliicli (according to the principle so often 
atoms. noted) is itself a subtle combination of atoms. 

Rternityof Timc, Spacc, and Motion (it was thus Democritus took 
.va"?, and up the strain) arc all eternal. As truth can only contem- 
MotioH. plate that which really exists, and as atoms and void alone 
are worthy the name of real existences, they are the only 
genuine subjects of real knowledge, and all else is but the 
shadowy diversity of internal impres.sions which can claim 
.^cepurai oo real archetype. Tlius was commenced that species of 
lujetemrs. gccpticism Avliicli lias since, under various forms, been so 
constantly reiterated. To Democritus, in the pursuit of 
this his system, belong many anticipations of truths which 
modern psychology regards as its exclusive discoveries. 
r>emoeri- Me aflirmcd, with great perspicuity and decision, that 
secondary** qualities are but the modifications of human 


they boldly asscrl, in defiance of I’anncnklcs, ‘‘<inocl non-l'lns est” (iarl t4 
K^yoa, Phys. I. 8 ; ovOiv naWov t6 op tou flvros Metafk. 1 . 4 ). ■ Again, 
Ihe Kleatics denied ihc possibilily of motion, on the ground that molibii implies 
that very contradiction. But iJemocrilus, by his hypothesis of a 
enabled to assert the possibility of moiion also. In denying motion, Parme¬ 
nides denied the possibility of change, or “gcncr.alion and dissolution.” But 
motion secured, generation and its opposite can be explained; for they are 
but motions of atoms to or from each other. The propositions, “atoins are 
homogeneous,” and, “they possess magnitude,” arc proved by Democritus 
on grounds as purely a frtori as those on which the lileatics built their Iheoiy. 
The/7'j/ follows from the assumj)tioii that JJke can only act on Like; the 
sccmid, from the postulate, that no number of infinitely small parts can con- 
.stitute a maguiiude. I'hesc iiisiances arc sufficient to shew that the early 
Atomic theories contained a dogmatic as well as a sceptical, an a priori as well 
as an empirical element. See the following note. l£i).] 

a* (So Theophrastus informs us, Dc Scm. 69 (ap. Mullach, Q. D. p. ai6. 
Frag. P/tti. I. p. 36a, 14): T6 ikmi, xal SKul 

tB alffflijTBv irpos dWo xal cv oXXois. “Figure” (according to Democritus) 
“has an t»de;^end.■n^,—sweetness and the other sensible tpialities have only a 
rL’/irAw—existence,” h.e. sunt quatenus percipiuntur. (See also ibid. ft. aoa.) 
In Frag. « he places all the senses upon a level in respect of their truth. 
** Sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, are all alike dark and uncertain." The 
idea of then, is not derived from the senses. Neither is that of magnU 
tude, which is presumed in figure; nor of weight, which may be resolved into 
magnitude, for weight depends on the proportion of matter to void in a given 
bubslance. These speculations are, however, difficult to reconcile with other 
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sensibility, and that by touch alone can man discover the 
external world. But not t/iis alone is the result of touch ; 
the jjods themselves are known only by material contact, 
and no new conception can reach the soul (which itself is a 
compound of round and moving atoms)*® except through 
the direct proximity of emitted images. Thu.s, by a total 
materialism, was laid the basis of that philosophy of which 
Hpicurus soon became the completer; and wliich, orna¬ 
mented and enlarged by the ]>rogress of science, has been 
transmitted, without much substantial change, to so many 
of the medical psychologists of the present day“ 

testimonies which repre<!cnl Democritus as iilcntifyin/j knowledge and scns.'ilion, 
and even as asserting that all sensible niipcaianccs are true. Compare Aiwt. 
Metaph. ill. 4, 10. Mullach, p. 415, supposes that this last wa« one of those 
c.'irly opi ions which Jlcmocrilus. according to I'lutarcli, afterwards abandoned. 
This, however, is improbable, and seems to be contradicted by 'riieojilirastus, 
who COD plains that in one of his treatises Democritus sets out by ponij.oiisly 
aimuiiuci ig his intention of proving the tnilh of ibc senses, which in the sequel 
of the same treatise he entirely subverts. Id).] 
fAristJd. Vv I. 3. K 

** [The IClhical doctrines of Den jcritus are not mentiom the text: but 
they are certainly not without imj ortmice in tin history of tliis brai eli of 
riiilosophy. The elegance and pudlyof DemociifU"' style aw justly j>raiscd 
by ancient critics, as the remaining f'agmeuts testify. Eli.J 
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LECTURE VI. 


On the Pythagoreans and Eleatics. 


Gentlemen, 

LECT. At our last meeting we rapidly traversed the field 

_y*'_of philosophical contemplation presented in the labours of 

iHtroditctory tllc lonic school, and in those of some other speculators 
remarkt. Congeniality of views, rather than proximity of place, 

or any immediate historical connexion, associates with 
them. I endeavoured, with a success, I am afraid, very 
inferior to my design, to supply to your minds some of 
those leading ideas in which ordinary histories are apt to 
be so deficient, but without which the barren chronology of 
systems and their teachers is nearly as profitless as any 
other acquisition of mere memory, and not at all, as we are 
too prone to tliink, rescued from inutility by either the dig¬ 
nity of the subject, or the rarity of the possession. It is 
the difference between an anatomical enumeration and a 
physiological discussion. I'acts and dates are as indispens¬ 
able as a map of the nerves, or of the blood-vessels; but 
in the physiology of history alone can the student look for 
the organization, the action, the play, and life, of the 
whole. 

Having been unable to comprise the entire ante-So- 
cratic movement in my last Lecture, we must again prepare 
to penetrate into tliis patriarchal age of Greek philo¬ 
sophy, where all is so intermingled, and so incomplete, but 
where all is likewise promissory of a mighty future. It is 
like that pre-Adamite w'orld, where dwelt, as some Oriental 
fictions held, the gigantic shadows of men as yet unborn: 
the outlines of systems to come were dimly traced in 
enormous proportions, and the mind, yet in the phantom- 
peopled twilight of an imaginative superstition, wandqred, 
almost unconsciously, through the path it w'as afterwards 
to travel in a fuller light, and with a march more assured. 
Recafituia- Wc saw, that in the absence of a true experimental 
philosophy of nature, two paths, and, as far as we can see, 
two paths alone, lay open to tlie speculator on the mysteries 
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of the external world :—^the one, that of analogies more or lrct. 
less correct; the other, that of pure a priori deduction: the 
one looking on nature, but looking on her with a careless 
and shortsighted glance; the other withdrawing the eye 
almost wholly from the sensible world, and, with intro¬ 
verted glance, contemplating the ideal forms of the mind, 
in order subsequently to apply, by an arbitrary and vigor¬ 
ous imposition, these mental conceptions to the material 
structure. The former of these courses, in some degree 
adopted by all these sages, was ardently, and almost ex¬ 
clusively, embraced by the Ionic and their kindred schools; 
the latter was the peculiar province of the theorists of the 
Italic sects. We have already traced the fortunes of the 
former. A few words will give the moral. 

Had the Ionic and Atomic schools, instead of vaguely CeHtral re- 
conjecturing the successive transformations of the world 
large, condescended to the task of minute observation and 
particular experiment, the physical sciences might have teheoh, anti 
been antidpated by many centuries. But the exceeding 
subtlety of the elementary prindples of the material world, 
or the diversity of nature’s disguises, was, as yet, little sus¬ 
pected ; experiment was, therefore, .slightly, or not at all 
employed to extort her secrets; while, on the other hand, 
the real magnitude of the visible creation was so utterly- 
unimagined, that the naturalists of this primitive age could 
speak of the earth and heavens as of a single mass or 
system,—vast, indeed, but raised upon a common base, and 
placed, in all its parts equally, within the easy reach of fair 
• conjecture. Thus, hypothesis followed hypothesis, guess 
suppldnted guess, according as any unobserved fact, or in- 
(femoqp analogy, gave it currency; until, at length, oppos¬ 
ing authorities enfeebled each other; the oracles of phy¬ 
sical science became less regarded as more and more 
numerous and contradictory, and the inquisition of nature, 
darkened into a hopeless mystery, almost universally made 
w'ay for moral researches. Such was the fate of the system 
of physical conjecture; such the moral it furnishes. We 
must now reverse the picture, and briefly sketch the eflbrU 
of the contemporary system of physical demonstration, 
with its transition into the metaphy.sical system of the 
universe...! shall only observe, that you arc not to take 
any of these terms as characterizing completely^ —they are 
intgided to characterize emvmitly —the views (Ionic and 
Atomic, Pythagorean, Eleatic) to which they are applied. . 

At no time were the leaders of these schools exclusive con- 
templators of a single aspect of the external w'orld ; they 
were all, in some degree, metaphysical; all, in some degree, 
mathematical; all, in a high degree, conjecturers as to the 

B. 14 
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LKCT. process of the physical changes around them. But, to rest 
upon the prominent features of their habitual speculations, 
Tketarfy the lonics were a physical sect, the Pythagoreans a mathe- 
maticai sect, the Eleatics a metaphysical' sect: their at- 
tempts to satisfy themselves as to the objects of their 
•« thoughts and experience usually lay in the field of these 
■ different sciences ; it was there they sought the solution of 
the universe, and there they endeavoured to persuade the 
world they had found it 

Pythagoras\ from whom the Italic schools date cir 
inin; fler, origin, Tvhether instructed by foreign teachers, or directed 
sfofes'la by his own meditations, (for into the voluminous discus¬ 
sions, which have left this matter ven^ much ae. they found 
it, 1 do not now mean to enter,) or, as is ir ' , probable, 
Hiswr- governed by both, —had long devoted his int'- . '*■ al aclora- 

*0^^. tion to the lofty idea of Order. This ' —which 

seems the perfection, or necyisary to thr ,■ >>n, of all 

to which it can be iipplicd first, it learned 

Apfikaiim, to venerate in the happy adaptation of t,':v ' *'0 

which the efforts of the commanding mind^ rf* ■ were 

vemmeHt; \ ' • 

^ [The reader of this Lecture should 1 )C.'ir in mind iiiid allo^v fu* tin 
mitted difficulty of ascertnining luiw much of I'ylhagorcan doc ’.Tivctl 

from l*ythagoras himself, and how much was excogitated by 1 _ or pre¬ 
tended followers. Aristotle only once mentions Pythagoras p.i .;ie Magna 
Moralia, init.)\ el llvdayo/ieiM is elsewhere his form ol ei'ation. Among the 
genuine “Pythagoreans,” I’hilolaus, a contcmi>orarv of Socrates, was the most 
distinguished, llis reputed fragments, prcsei-vec in Slobseus and elsewhere, 
have been edited by Uocckh in his celebrated nionography Fhilolaos des Pytha¬ 
goreans Lefiren, licilin, 1S19. Put the notices in Aristotle (Metaph. T. 5, 7; 
XII. 4, 8 ; Phys. iv. 6; Magn. Mor. i. i, and elsewhere,) arc by far the most 
authentic sources of informal ion concerning this reiinurkable school, and eaible 
us to test the genuineness of other documents. The first Fythagoreim writer 
is said to have been Philolaus, Diog. L. viii. 15. The treatises altriWed to 
Ocellus Lucanus and Timseus Loems are undoubtedly so rious. The former 
is filled with Elealic rather than Pytliagorean matter; the latter has the air of 
an abstract of its Platonic namesake, coivtaining moreover terms used in a sense 
unknown in the time of Socrates (as CXi}, &c.). Ahrens condemns 

them on grounds of dialect {de Dial. Dor. p. 33), including in the same sen¬ 
tence all the supposed Pyllu^orean fragments, except those of Philolaus. The 
same is said to be the conclusion of Gruppe, in his treatise tlier die Fragmente 
des Arehytas, &c. Berlin, 1840. But even those of Philolaus arc doubtfiil. 
His Dorisms, though not so manifestly spurious as those of Timseus Locrus, 
&c., are alloyed with admixtures of the tingua vulgaris, and the presence, still 
mure suspicious, of Aristotelian phrase and matter. This subject is ably 
handled by Mr %water in the Cambridge Jourtud of Philology, i, p. at. It is 
certain that a great crop of forged epistles and treatises sprang up in the 
centuiy preceding our era; waten^ as it wa.s by the pious zeal of tm philo¬ 
sophic Jub^ king of Mauritania, who paid highly for additions to his liDRuy, 
especially in its IMhogorean department Accordingly, the ait of lit&an 
forgery appears to have attained a degree of perfection in his time which it 
never afterwards recovered, lliose who would know more of this curious 
subject may consult Ritter and Preller, p. 61 (where the necessary references 
are given), Mullach’s Preface to his edition of Xenophanes, &c. (which contains 
the work of the false Ocellus) ; also Ritteris Geschiehte d. PhUosophie, Vol. L 
p. 337, and ed., and Bywater, ubisupra. Ed.] 
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same 
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SO constantly directed, and in which this liarmony of reci¬ 
procal relations is so prominently manifested, as itself the 
very essence of that condition of mankind. From this 
political order the tran.sf ice was natural to the internal 
republic of the reason ana the passions of the individual:— 
and Pythagoras could not but feel that, however affections aftmvftrds 
more r npt and decisive may be necessary to urge 

;o fortify in endurance, yet to the c.dm observer 
':ic very essence ''f virtue^ ox one of its leading 
istics, that it involved the perfect proportion® 

.stive principles of the soul. With Pythagoras,^"*"'"’'' 
’.cm was, in its ultimate intention, a jmrcly practi- 
cal syr.' 'll, this was the most inipres.sivc consideration of 
si-- ^'i:t a mind so accomplished, and so thoughtful, was 
. hki ' v to •‘cst in any single or rc.strictcd application of a 
gi: I cipJe. 'Vheii, accordingly, from the sphere of 

Sage of £ mos pas.sed into that of .speculation, . 

the.s;;:' ,; .armonious •rdof se.-meJ even more consph 
oiislv t eveal itself as -'i'- u cjidi’-p* genius of that .serene 
and sih it world,;x ii i.is youth, dwelt with 6c-Jirm/temti- 
I; -:;' V',Jontb? cterin*- - ''tions of space and number, in 

i..n (, socm.s to find its first t.nd>'"”"- 

' nenv. end without the latter of wliich 
is absolutely inconceivable; and 
'.'i.: ■■.3 -vvhosc inventive energies were daily 
Ji id 'irpj'ising contributions to the .store of 
discovered rclat.ons, i*. it length began to appear as if the 
whole seciet of il’.'; ' ni verse was hidden in these mysterious 
cdrrespojidenc*.,-- jiv extension—unwarrantable, indeed, 
bu^i»-an age '■ic.-cpericiiced in the wiles of hypothetical iuatiral 
-illu.‘'^.ii .'.c.trceiy '•o be wondered at—may have, on the 
kiiv' . p.' iu-'Jples 0 ('ylliagoras, proceeded tliu.s. The mind 
of man perceives : le relations of an eternal order in the‘«-<'«»f. 
propoition.s of space and number; that mind is, doubtIe.s.s, 
a portion® of the sou.’, which animates the universe—for on/wm. 
what other supposition shall we account for its internal 
principle of activity.?—the very quality that essentially 
characterizes the Prime Mover, and can scarcely be attri- 


. t.ich +’-c 
o ic.’lMtc dc 
vi.'b* all ’ 
t. . ■ 


* [Thiis, though attributed by Laertius;, viil. 33, to Pythagoras, is rather a 
Platonic than a Pythagorean placitum. 'Phe notions-of the Pythagoreans s«an 
to have been cruder and more fanciful. They defined Justice to be a square 
number {dpiSfiit ItrdKa firor, Magn. Mor. I. 1), identifying all the virtues witli 
numeric^ reladons, and thus (as the author of that treatise observes] intruding 
alien notbns into the region of Ethical science (rds dperdt eit rout dpid/un)f 
dvdyuv (d lIvffaTd/^ar) ov;r olxelav tiSv dperwa nja Oeaplap iwoieiTo). The 
dogma that the soul is a Ilannony, so ingeniously refuted in Plato’s Phtedo, 
v?as probably Pythagorean. See Ritter and Preller, § 102, a. Ed.] 

• [“Pythagoras Pythagoreique...nunquara dubitaruiit qiiiii ex universa 
mente divina delibatos animos halieremus.^’ Cicero, ait dlwor/. *1,78. Conb> 
pare, 4 e Nat. D. r, n. Ed.] 
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butcd to any inferior natureand on what other supposi- 
. tion are we to explain the identity which subsists between 
the proportions or principles authenticated by the reason, 
and the proportions or principles that arc perceived to 
exist in the spaces and multiplicities around uS; and inde* 
pendent of us ? Can this sameness be other than the 
samene.ss of the external and internal portions of a com¬ 
mon nature? And as that universal soul reflects the 
symmetry of the universe it vivifies, so do these fragments 
which are deposited in human clay; even as the same 
mirror, which presents a vast and single image, if broken 
into innumerable pieces, will return as many images as 
there are fragments. The proportions of the world inhere 
in its divine soul, being themselves its very essence, or, at 
least, its attributes: what, therefore, the mind of man feels, 
the mind of the universe cannot but confirm and counter¬ 
sign;—and the universe itself answer and acknowledge. 
Man, then, can boldly assert the necessary ^larmonies of 
the world; he possesses within him a revelation which 
declares that the world in its real structu mujst be the 
image and copy of that divine proportion which he inter¬ 
nally adores*. Again, the world is assuredly perfect, as 
being the sensible type of the Divinity, the outward and 
multiple development of the Eternal Unity; it must, then, 
when thoroughly known, answer to all which we can con¬ 
ceive of perfect; that is, it must be regulated by a legisla¬ 
tion, of whose code a//? have the highest principles (what¬ 
ever may be the details) in those first and elementary 
properties of numbers which stand nearest to unity. The 
world is, then, through all its departments, morak^and 
material, a living arithmetic in its development, » realized 
geometry in its repose: it is a Kotr/ios (for the word is 
Pythagorean), the expression of harmony, the manifesta- • 
tion to sense of everlasting order: and he approaches 
nearest to the eternal fountain of beauty, who, by dwelling 
with greatest constancy upon proportions and fitnesses, 
escapes the region of apparent irregularity to reside in that 
of perpetual symmetry. Hence you at once perceive why 
it was tliat to g-eamffjy Pythagoras first introduced his 
disciple; in this science he found the representation, and 
the very language of his philosophy of proportion: and you 
also see how it happened that the entire school invested 
mathematical truths with a moral character, and in ^return 
clothed morals in the dress of mathematics. This, indeed, 
forms one source of the difficulty which critics still find in 
the attempt to penetrate the precise meaning of the expres- 

* [See aft extract from Philolaus in Stobseos, Eel. 1. p. 458, quoted by Ritter 
and Freller, Hitt, PkU. § lOg. £d.] 
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sions of the school of Crotona: they pass with such subtlety lect. 
from the practical to the theoretic—from the arithmetic of 
virtue to the virtue of arithmetic—that we caa pronounce 
with as little definiteness as, perhaps, they themselves pos¬ 
sessed, to w/itcA department any particular proposition is 
intended mainly to relate. It is the same difficulty which, 
in all cases, is found in separating the type and Uie anti¬ 
type in two counterpart lat^uages. 

I should weary myself and you if I attempted to re¬ 
count one half of the conjectures which have been advanced 
towards giving that “ harmony” to the assertions of Pytha¬ 
goras which they were intended to illustrate. The endea¬ 
vour is usually fruitless or unsatisfactory when built upon 
a few detached phrases which may have almost any signi¬ 
fication or none; I think it more profitable to offer a few 
remarks upon the aspect of things which must have pre¬ 
sented itself to the mind of Pythagoras, steadying my 
course by occasional reference to the preserved traditions 
of his teaching, but scarcely venturing to reduce to the 
consummate precision of a modern theory a series of views 
which, in the "mind of the master himself, were rather a 
habit of thought tlian a regular system of nature. 

Though Pythagoras found in geometry the fitting initi- 
ative for abstract speculation, it is remarkable that (not- 
withstanding his acknowledged proficiency in that science 
which he largely enriched) he himself prefeired to con- er^ana- 
stitute the science of numbers as the true representative 
the laws of the universe. The reason appears to be this: 
that though geometry speaks indeed of eternal truths, yet, cal than^ 
when the notion of symmetry or proportion is introduced, 

It is absolutely necessary to introduce, and often necessary 
to insist in preference upon, the properties of Number. 

Hence, though the universe displayed the geometry of its 
Constructor or Animator, yet Nature was eminently de-AWw*r,T* 
fined as the rwv api0fi6ov\ Moreover, in order 

to represent in a mathematical form the successive deve- ««■” ■ 
lopments by which the vast totality was evolved, it is 
obvious that the production of numbers offered the most 
immediate example, and the most expressive language. 

>But, besides attaching himself to abstract relations in all 
the departments of nature, be found in number the most 
suitable type of these harmonies, because it alone is iini- 
vereally applicable; for, under the law of multiplicity, the , 
world in all its parts is inevitably conceived. But, again, 
number presented itself in preference from its being a 
higher reach of abstraction, and thence, apparently, more 

• [Arist. Metafh. I. c. 6; 01 TUSarfopem ni/i-^trei rd Srra ^aalv ttmi 
dfuBfuip, nXilrur i(et. £i).] 
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completely mental, and thence, finally, more applicable to 
_ the ultimate laws of the universe, and to the identification 
of these with the mind itself of man. Geometry presup¬ 
poses space; but number presupposes but the conception of 
any existence whatsoever more than single. Once more, 
the relations detected in number reveal themselves under 
a character more mystical (a reason hinted by Aristotle 
in his account of Pythagoras), as more remote from merely 
sensible experiences, than those of the science of space; 
and thence the imagination would be naturally led to 
attribute to these relations, and to others, yet undiscovered, 
powers and properties much more completely transcending 
the sphere of daily evidence. 

The key to all the Pythagorean dogmas, then, seems 
to be the general formula of unity in multiplicity:—unity 
eitlicr evolving itself into multiplicity, or unity discovered 
as pervading multiplicity (which latter is answerable to 
what we term harmony or proportion). The principle of 
all things (the same principle which, in this philosophy, as 
in others, was customarily called Deity) is the primitive 
unit from which all proceeds in the according relations of 
the universal scheme. This primitive nature" .seems some¬ 
times spoken of as having nothing in common with the 
arithmetic of the world, and sometimes as being the ulti¬ 
mate substance of it all:—a discrepancy which has given 
rise to much discussion, but which, perhaps, is most easily 
reconciled by observing a peculiarity in the notion of “ i,” 
which makes it easily applicable to either view. For it is 
evident that the unit may be considered at the same time 
as no number itself, and yet as the element of all. Th.iis, 
I, considered by itself, is assuredly no number \n the' 
same sense in which 2 is;—a fact evident from the admis¬ 
sion that “ I,” multiplied by itself, produces no increase, 
and, in fact, has no proper significancy ; i + i (or 2) being 
the first abstract number—the first conception of addition. 
And if it be asked how the repetition of that which is no 
number can produce number, the answer is, that it is the 
repetition itself which constitutes the number; that in i + i, 
it is not the 1 on either side of the sign which includes the 
essence of the number, but the sign—the plus —^itself. By 
reflecting on this, it does not seem difficult to conceive 
how the Pythagoreans, with a very apt and forcible applica¬ 
tion of this arithmetical language, could perceive in Jthe 
Eternal Unit that heads the numbers of the universe, at 
once a nature infinitely removed from all the harmonious 
multiplicity that surrounds him, and, at the same time, the 
necessaiy pre-requisite for its production and existence. 

* [See Arist. Mefa/k. xii. c. 6, p. to8o. b. Bkk. Ed.] 
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But though tliis All-creative Unit sees in the universe 
only the redoubled product of itself, it is not, in the ful- 
ness of its nature, contented with a mere plurality, how¬ 
ever completely dependent on its own everlasting essence 
as foundation. And this gives rise to the second aspect 
under which I said that the school of proportion con¬ 
templated the world:—one which I conceive to be alto¬ 
gether separable from the former. When, uttering itself 
abroad, the Eternal "One” became many, it willed not— 
the very nature of the generation forbid—that a total 
divorce should for ever exist between the created and the 
Creator. And yet, if they be sundered with a discrepancy 
of nature so total as exists between plurality and unity, 
it seems internally impossible that they can ever be con¬ 
nected. But this is not so. Into the sensible world of 
multitude the all-pervading Unity has infused his own 
ineffable nature; he has impressed his image upon that 
world which is to represent him in the sphere cif sense and 
man. What, then, is that which is at once single and 
multiple, identical" and diversified,—which we perceive as 
the combination of a thousand elements, yet as the ex¬ 
pression of a single spirit,—which is a chaos to the sense, a 
KOfffjMii to the reason ? What is it but harmony—propor- «/ 

tion—the one governing the many, the many lost in the 
one.? The world is, therefore, a harmony in innumerable 
degrees, from the most complicated to the most simple ; Many in 
it is now a Triad, combining the Monad and the Duad, 
and partaking of both; now a Tetrad, the form of per¬ 
fection; now a Decad^ which, in combining the four 
foriy«»rr involves in its mystic nature all the possible ac- 
-»<Sbrdances of the universe. 

I do not wish you to consider that for every one of the 
foregoing propositions I have any decisive text; I have 
endeavoured, combining fragments of tradition, to present 
a general sketch of the line of march by which the Pytha¬ 
goreans appear to me to have moved; and if it differs from 
the accounts of others on the one hand, you are at per- 
fSet liberty to differ from it on the other. There are cer¬ 
tain special interpretations of the Pythagorean numbers, to 
which, as I conceive them altogether conjectural, I think it 
unnecessary to direct your attention:—such as those which 
pronounce the Monad to be God, the Duad matter, the 
Triad the complex world. I think it likely that such , 
applications may in detail have been made by Pythagoras: 
once on the highway of a priori theory he could scarcely 

r [That is, i + * + 3 + 4 = io. Compare the fragment quoted ap. Stob. Eel. 

I. p. 456, for the mystical virtues of the Decad. The passage is quoted by 
Ritter and Preller, § 105. Ed. ] 
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LKCT. have remained in the region of pure abstraction; and we 
-- know, from his astronomical speculations, that he did not. 
For our own instruction, however, I think it more profitable 
to attempt harmonizing the general principles, which are 
always curious, and often true, than to follow them into 
applications, of which the record is uncertain and the bene¬ 
fit inconsiderable. 

Pytht^p^ When, once more descending from these lofty calcula- 

c/Musir, tions, Pythagoras sought to apply them to his practical ^ 
philosophy, he looked for a medium of connexion. He 
(where few would have expected) in the theoiy and 
practice of Music. This .study possesses the advantage of 
being at ouce a subject of profound mathematical calcula¬ 
tion, and an art productive of the most powerful results on 
the affections. It linked the mathematical and the moral: 
and it linked them the more closely that in every case of 
mental impression the pleasurable result w'as found myste¬ 
riously to correspond with fixed arithmetical proportions. 
It may easily be imagined how this connexion (which, even 
in the present advanced state of physical science has at¬ 
tracted so much unavailing curiosity) impressed andcharmed 
the mind of a philosopher in the search for mystic relations 
between the soul of man and the sensible world. In his 
mind a single principle was essentially diffusive, and reap¬ 
peared in every sphere of thought Accordingly, having 
once discovered (for the discovery itself is attributed to 
him) that the changes of sound were indissolubly connected 
with changes of length and tension, he reversed the propo¬ 
sition, and asserted that sound—that which is essentially 
“harmony”—perpetually waited on proportion; and <1041:, 
as the heavens themselves were ordered in consonance witK ' 
number, they must move amid their own eternal harmony®, 
—a harmony to which the soul of man, from familiarity, 
through all its series of past transmigrations, (for this was 
the solution of the difficulty,) had become deaf and irre¬ 
sponsive. Indeed this was but one instance (though, per¬ 
haps, the most prominent one) of the tendency which the 
Pythagoreans had, as, on the one hand, to finding propor¬ 
tions in the world of sense, so, on the other, to finding the 
world of sense in their proportions. As sound was made 
to accompany the harmonious march of the heavens, so 
light and fire were exalted to the throne of the elemental 
world; and, as that throne, in consistence with the laws of 
geometrical precedency, must be the centre of a perfect, 
and therefore circular, motion, the great depository of light 

■ [Pythagoras ad harmoniam canere xmmdum exhtimat. Cicero, de Ned, 
D. la. II, 37. £a] 
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and heat— sun —^must occupy the centre of the universe*, lkct. 
and the planets, in circular orbits, at musical intervals, de- 
scribe their measured revolutions around him: while (so Aiinnomi- 
determined was Pythagoras to construct the world upon 
his preconceptions of numerical fitness) a tenth body, to 
us invisible,—the Antichthon”—exists to consummate the 
mysterious Dccad, which Pythagoras’s astronomical know¬ 
ledge did not allow him otherwise to complete. 

The Pythagorean views of tJie soul of man were deeply Thfirpty. 
modified by their physical, and, still more, by their moral 
tenets. The soul was a moving number";" that is, as we 
mqy suppose, a self-moving monad, the copy (as we have 
seen) of that infinite monad which unfolds from its own 
incomprehensible essence all the relations of the universe^*. 

In its physical constitution it was termed fire, exactly as 
the Deity was also frequently described. It was intellec¬ 
tual*" and passionate, vov<t and dvyxov,—the former portion 
sempiterp^J, as being, indeed, but a ray of the Eternal Fire; 
and Pythagoras encouraged every form of divination and 
magic by tha^ connexion which seems almost invariable 

• [Somethinpf to this effect is IbunJ in Pscudo-Origen, Conf. Ilarfs. VI. affs 
^<rlv 0 Hvffayoptiot 'K 6 yoi riv ftiyav ytu/iiTpTiv Kal dpiO/i'^riv •^\tov... 4 ffTr}pCxSiu 
...ip S\tp Tip K 6 ffptp KaOdirep ip ruts ctapanTi if'vxv’'. ^ ifnjinp o llXdruv. This is 
probably a pseuclo-Pylhagonsin, the genuine doctrine being that the “hre in 
the centre *’ is quite distinct from the sun: iirl rm piaov vSp dlpal ^acrti'i Arist. 
de Calo, II. 13. ^tXoXaot vvp ip pAaipvtpL rd Kiprpop, Stob. licl. I. p. 488. 

This fire they symbolically called the “Watcli-tower of Zeus'* ^uXaic^ 

«vpy 6 s, oZkos), and the “Hearth-altar of the universe" (^rla tov ravrot). 

(Hence probably is to be explained Plat. Pluedr. p. *47! M^vei ydp 'Eirria ip 
• 'Oeup olKip popTi). Ten bodies revolve round this fiery centre; the Ilcaveii, or 
firma^nt of fixed stars, the (five) planets, the Sun and Moon, the Earth, niul 
^er countcipart the Antichthoii. (Stob. ibid, quoting Philolaus, on whith 
fnigmen*, however, consult by all means Bywatcr, ttdi sii/ra, p. 37.) Ku.] 

[Aristotle’s criticism of tins Pythagorean fancy is ■ft'ortli translating. 
**Further,’’ he says, “they construct a second Earth, (opposite to this of oins,) 
which they call the Antichthon. Thus, instead of seeking out re.asoiis and 
causes which shall agree with the jdicnomcna, they prefer to force the 
nomcna into accordance with certain rcosunings and notions of their owji.” 

Ed.] 

I'ApiOpov iavTOP Kipovpra, Fscudo-Plutarch, de Placitis Phil. IV. a; t 6 
avTO Kipovp, Arist. de Anima, I. a, 7 . Ed.] 

** [So Pscudo-Origen, Conf. Ilara. vi. aS: vvp ydp iarip ^J'Xior, v^i'X’ 7 * 

Aristotle, de Atiinta, l. a, 6, relates that “certain of the Pythagoreans main¬ 
tained that the motes floating in the air were sold: while others conceived tliat 
it was soul which caused their motion. The reason is, tl)ai these motes ajijn;ar 
to move perpetually, even when the air is perfectly still." This and miicr 
passages imply considerable diversity of views among even the genuine Pytha¬ 
goreans. Ei>.] 

•* [The tri/U division of the soul into wOr, Ovpbs and tfipioa, (Diog. I* viil. 

*f § 30)» of which the last only is peculiar to man, is more fanciful and there- • 
fore probably more authentic than the two-fold distinction in the texti atm. 
buted by the Pseudo-Plutarch {Plac. PAH. iv. 4) to Pythagoras/rwf ® 

also Cicero, Tusc, Queest. iv. 5. If Plato borrowed largely from the Pytha¬ 
goreans, later writers have given much tliat is Plato’s to Pythagoras, and this 
distinction among the rest. This appears clearly from Anst. Mag, Mor. 1. 

1,7. Ed.] 
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I'ECT. (we have seen it universal in India) between these super- 

-!— stitions and the doctrine of the identity of the soul and its 

Deity. But in morals the legislator of Crotona found his 
Pytka^ appropriate sphere. In hjs usual numerical notation moral 

essentially unity^ evil essentially plurality or 
division”. In the fixed truth of mathematical essences he 


Radical 
df/ecitff 
the Pytkn- 
g-otvnn 
tefieme. 


found the exemplar of social and personal virtue; truth 
was, therefore, a peculiarly Pythagorean virtue, and justice 
the glory of man. From these elements the Pythagorean 
neophytes naturally were led to the life of Cenobites”; 
their community was secret, silent, and guarded with all 
the forms, of a solemn initiation; and, to manifest the 
purity of their disinterested association, he who determined 
to abandon the connexion was suffered to .depart, and 
presented with double his original contribution; but over 
his seat was erected a sepulchre, and his fall was honoured 
with all the melancholy ceremonies of a funeral rite. 

On such a system as this much might be s^id, if time 
allowed us to say it. You have, of course, perceived its 
radical defect as an explanation of the universe; a defect 
which it holds in common with every physical demonstra¬ 
tion of particular facts by the mere exercise of abstraction. 
It substituted reason for evidence, and imagined that the 
soul would find within itself the copy of all outside it. 
Now, as far as the universe is subject to mathematical 
laws, this process is unquestionably correct; and in the 
system of Pythagoras, as in every other hypothetical so¬ 
lution, some truth gave currency to much error. But in, 
order to interpret the universe by calculation, we .must 
first discover what the laws are whose operation, undef all,. 


their conceived varieties, we are to determine by otJr cal¬ 
culus. If certain spaces, times, velocities, be given, we 
may fix all their diversities by the properties of number 
and space; but no reach of mathematical conception can 
determine the original elements themselves. In the system 
of Pythagoras, then, as in all that have ever influenced the 
world long, the misapplication of a great principle formed 


and perpetuated his error. 


[Pseudo-Plutarch, Flae. Phil. I. 7, partially confirmed by Theophrastus, 
Met. 9 , quoted by Ritter and Preller, § 111. Ed.] 

[These particulars are taken from lamblichus, V.P. xn\.al, and are 
to be received with cauliim. Very early ^vriters, however, testify to the exist¬ 
ence of an ascetic rule of life in the Fyth^orean societies, as Herod. 
who identifies the Pythagorean with the Orphic discipline. The I*ythagorean 
Life (rptfawt phw) is referred to by Plato, Rep. X. p. 000. The Orphic, Uid. 11. 
p. 364} and vi. 78s, c. See Grote, H. G. iv. c. 37. According to 
Aristotle, as quoted by Plutarch («/. Gdlium, 4. ii) the Pythagoreans did 
not abstain from animal food, but only from roecified parts of animals, 
rpat Kol KOfMai xol daaXii^s Kat rotourwii i{XXb 9 , di tcSi d\\oit. 

Fcagm. Aristotelis, ed. Bkk. T. v. frag. 189, also frag, rgo tWii Ed.] 
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In the later Pythagoreans the system appears to have 
undergone considerable change. Timaeus (whose fragment, 
whether authentic or not, contains some of the noblest 
passages of human composition) smiles at the metcmpsy- nant. 
chosis, and deliberately declares it, and similar theories, to 
have • been falsehoods justifiable upon grounds of public 
expediency**. 

Nearly at the same sera with Pythagoras a travelling 
sage arrived in Italy from Ionia. He brought with him 
his Ionian tendencies, and in Italy amalgamated them with 
Pythagorean views. This distinguished person was Xeno¬ 
phanes of Colophon, the founder of the celebrated school 
of Elea”—a school whose interesting character, as well TkeFJra- 
as deep obscurity, makes me regret that I can afford to it 
upon this occasion so few moments. P’or this, as well as 
other deficiencies, I must throw myself upon the possibilities 
of the future; as I should, indeed, regret to think that 
circumstan&s should prevent me supplying you on some 
future occasion with details less unworthy of subjects .so 
deeply interesting to every one who feels that, in studying 
the reason of others, he pursues one main path to the 
knowledge of his own. 

As the Ionics had studied external varieties, so the nmpand 
Pythagoreans had studied mental harmonics, until they w 
saw nothing else in the universe; and as the Pythagoreans 
externalized mental harmonics, so the Elcatics (under 
four eminent leaders, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, and te 
Mclissus,) externalized the conclusions of the pure reason uiatectu, 

** [S& Tim. Locr. 104, n. This passrifrc is itself an indication of the 
spuriousness of the treatise referred to, which is surely overpraised by Prof. 

Butler in the text. See alrovc, note (i). The theory of “convenient false¬ 
hoods” would not unnaturally commend itself to “Timocus Locrus.” Would 
that he were not indebted for it to Plato! in whom it is unhappily to be found, 
though in a less “developed” form. {Refi. v. p. 459.) 

1 may remark in passing, that an anonymous biographer of I’lato repre* 
sents the philosopher as having purchased the treatise of Timscus Locrus from 
the Pythagoreans. This statement however confounds Timaeus with Philo- 
laus. Ed.] 

ir [The best recent vrorks on the Eleatic philosophy are, Karsten's Frag~ 
ments of Xenophanes and Parmenides, Am.sterdam, 1830-35; Mullach’s edition 
of Aristotle ek Melisso, Xenophane, &c., (which includes the Eleatic fragments, 

&c.,) Berlin, 1845; Stallbaum’s larger edition of the Pirmenides, Lcipzic, 

1839; and Brandis’s articles, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, Mdissus, in the 
Duti^ary of Biography. Brandis had paved the way to a more complete 
knovAedge of this very Greek school 01 speculation in his Commentationes . 

Eleatica, published at Altona in 1813, and had been followed by M. Victor 
Cousin, in the essays on Xenmhanes and Zeno, republished in the Nouvemex 
Fragments PhEosophiques. mullach’s text of Xenophanes and Parmenides 
appears to me to be an improvement on Karsten's, who, again, had much 
surpassed preceding editors. The statements in the text agree trith Ritter's, 
wkom Proiessor Butler evidently consulted. Ed.] 
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LECT. itselP, and thus may be said to have formally created the 
. metaphysical system of the universe It is to be observed, 
that, as the Eleatic philosophers advanced, they appear to 
have become more and more purely dialectical, until in 
Zeno the system became almost wholly a logical system ; 

Tseem to have travelled through ontology into 
B c. logic—a singular and important fact. 

nearly To those who investigate by the mere exercise of 
&‘n"k reflection the relations of the external world, one main 
distinction will perpetually present itself. Some of these 
relations are both single and multiple (as those of arith- 
yfor.Tfc' metic and geometry); others are in their very essence single 
(a substance, absoluteness, identity). The former consti¬ 
tuted the Pythagorean field of contemplation; the latter, 
the Eleatic: the one assumed the world, and would har¬ 
monize its variety; the other assumed reason, and denied 
the possibility of real variety. Hence the great maxim of 
the Eleatic sect, ra iravra ei/”. The very tendency of the 
Pythagorean school was obviously to depreciate the sen¬ 
sible, a principle which pervades all their fragments: and 
the next step in the march of system was to negative the 
Solf rtalUy reality of the sensible altogether, and to declare that 
c/iAtOnt. belongs only to essences—that all essences are 

One, Xenophanes was the Spinoza to whom Pythagoras 
was the Descartes. Not content with any form of the 
Dualistic system of the universe, and almost as little with 
the Emanative, he boldly declared that in the system of 
things there is truly no plurality; all that so appears being 
■ merely presented under a peculiar aesthetic or sensible 
law” God (for thus docs philosophy adopt this naihe to 

** [Fonnenides professed this, os in the remarkable tSetum, rd avra poar rt 
Kai e&w, (Idem est Cogitare atque Esse.) Frag. v. 40. So v. 93: 
ruvriv S’ ierl voeiv re jcol ovvexiv iffn vwhsol, 
ov ydjD dvev rov SoiTia, Sr $ veparisiUvov iartVf 
TO pour. 

“Thought, and that for which Thought exists, are one: for thou wilt not find 
Thou^t apart from Being, wherein 'rhought is affirmed." The reader will be 
remised of the Cartesian 'ICogito, ergo sum," of which Parmenides seems to 
assert the converse. To have become conscious of the antithesis implies a con¬ 
siderable reach of speculative ability, justifjring the Sav/iairrop pdBos attributed 
to this philosopher by Flato. Ed.] 

[PUL SepAist. p. 942: rd Si vaf iffiv ’EXeanKdv Idrat dird Sei'o^oCravf 
re Kti Sn wpMas dp^djievw, tit iris Svros ruv vdvruy KaXovfJyup, oSru 
Su(ifiX.*^ai TMt piBoit. The words (ri have nuzzled interpreters. 

nm ndi s suwoses them to refer to the Pythagoreans, who however were hj^rdly 
so early as Xenophanes. It is Plato’s habit to trace the early systems to a 
nrythio or po^ipal origin: as in Thecet. p. 15a, where he affects to father the 
Iteaclitean d^rines on Homer, or *'yct more ancient authors." Comp. 
PHIA. p. 30. The greater number of such passages are, in my opinion, mere 
banter. See however Karsten, de Xtn^hams PAtlosoPhia, p. gj, note (4). Ed. ] 
** [It to me probable that in asserting the unity of God, Xenophanes 
did find himsell compelled to deny the existence of a Plurality. If we may 
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consecrate its conclusions) is the one sole Being of the 
universe; and all which manifests itself within the sphere 
of sense is merely the illusive representation of a phe¬ 
nomenal world, which to experience seems diversified, but 


trust the unfavourable and, as some thinlc, unfair critique on Xenophanes in 
tlie treatise De Melisso^ Xenophatte et Gorpia, written by Aristotle, or, ns Mul- 
lach with great probability suggests, by an epitomator of a lost treatise of 
Aristotle, the Deity of Xenophanes was carefully distinguished from the out¬ 
ward universe (nt iroXXd) on the one hand, and from the Mfn Pitts on the 
other. (See c. 3, 1 . 10, ed. Mullach.) It was Parmenides who, in order to 
complete the reasonings of his master, first perceived or imagined the necessity 
of identifying Plurality with the Non lins: in other words, of denying reality 
to the outward, phenomenal world. If this view is correct, there seems no 
ground for qualifying the theology of Xcno]diancs with the epithet “pantheis¬ 
tic.” For though the term pantheism be sufliciently vague to indiidc theories 
approximating, on the one hand, to Atheistic materialism, on the other scarcely 
distinguisliablc from the purest Theism; it cau hardly be made to comprehend 
a doctrine which assigns to the Divinity moral as well as intellectual supremney, 
which acknowledges an outward universe distinct from Him, and whirh repre¬ 
sents Him as causing the changes in that universe by the acts of an intelligent 
volition. Al^hese characteristics, it appears to me, arc found to meet in the 
simple but suUime description of God with which the father of the Fleatic 
school commenced his philosophic poem. “There is one God, among gods 
and men the greatest: unlike to mortals in outward shn]Kr, unlike in mind and 
thought.” • He has no parts-, no organs .as they have (comp. Arist. 1 . 1 . 977, u), 
being “all sight, all car, all intelligciu'c ” (oi'Xos d/19 oi/Xos Si voti, ovXos 5 i t 
drodec); “wholly exempt from toil, hcsw.ays all things by thought and will”(rJov 
^pevl TTwra upaSaloet); “exempt too from motion, he abides ever in one place 
(dn radr 4 ii; for it ill befits Him to wander hither and thither in .space.” The 
epithet KpdriaTos, which docs not occur in the remaining fragments, wc learn 
from the author of the treatise, was applied to the Deity hy Xenophanes, and 
in the sense of “ excellent as well as all-powerful” (rovro hovo.TWTtt.rw xai (ii\- 
Turrw Xiyuv). This lofty, however imperfect, Munothei-sm is placed by its 
author in glaring contrast with the anthropomorphic follies of the popukr 
religion, which he lashes with a force of sarcasm entitling him to a high place 
amou^thlco-catirical poets. We are further informed by the author of the 
treatise, that the god of Xenophanes was described as “uncreated,” or more 
properl]! “uncaused” {ayiv^av). This attribute, necessary in order, to dis¬ 
tinguish the Deity from the world (roi yiynpeva), was supported by arguments 
which, though used by Xenophanes onfy in relation to the divine nature (rovro 
X^T'iiii' irlroS 9 eov), do virtually prove more than he seems to have de.signed 
to prove; striking, in effect, at the root of all phenomenal reality. 'J'his in¬ 
ference, which escaped the dypoudu {Metaph. i. 5) of Xenophanes, did not 
elude the acuteness of his pupil and successor, who, accordingly, scruples not 
to denude the God of Xenophanes, styled henceforth the One, of all attributes 
but bare existence, and to deny even that to the phenomenal universe, or the 
Many. We cannot wonder that the great logical coherence—we may add, 
the paradoxical character—of Uie system of Parmenides drew upon it the eyes 
of antiquity; and diverted them from the speculations of the simpler bat more 
devout Xenophanes. Nor is it unnatural to suppose that the utterances of the 
master would be construed in accordance with the principles of his scholar; the 
vague by the more dclinitc, the simpler by the more hriishcd and elaborate 
theory. Accordingly we find that Xenophanes has obtained credit for much 
that is the exclusive property of Parmenides and Zeno: in particular, for identi¬ 
fying God with the universe, and for denying *' plurality.” 

To support this view fully would exceed the limits of a note, already per¬ 
haps too long. 1 shall therefore only add, that the opinion is founded on a 
comparison of the remaining fragments of Xenophanes with the testimony of 
Aristotle (which I have been careful to discriminate from his criticisms), and 
lliat I cannot find it inconsistent either with the language of Plato, that the 
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which reason cannot possibly admit to be other than one 
unchanged and unchangeable nature. In truth, the veiy 
notion of change involves contradiction; for whetlier the 
second member of the alteration be like, or unlike the first, 
it may be irresistibly shewn that thete is no adequate cause 
for a true and genuine change. The “ God ” of Xenophanes 
becomes (as has well been noted) in Parmenides purely 
metaphysical “ existence.” This philosopher (whose system 
was expressed in spirited and effective verse) brought the 
doctrines of the school into a shape more precise and com¬ 
prehensive, by clearly distinguishing the double worlds” 
of sense and of reason,—views which in Plato were height¬ 
ened and completed; and with which you may compare 
the farther extension of the principle in the philosophy of 
the once-celebrated Campanella, who establishes five sepa¬ 
rate worlds—(situal, material, mathematical, mental, and 
archetypal). Hy this time the Elcatic philosophers had 
learned almost wholly to discard evciy conclusion derivable 
from experience. Melissus completed the system®* by de¬ 
nying space itself, wnth all it appendages; and Zeno of 
Elea was its apostle and warrior through'the cities of 


Elcatic Unitarianism “originated with Xenophanes, nay, earlier stUl" {Soph. 
p. 242), or with the statements (again distinguished from the inferentes) of 
Aristotle in the well-known and important passage in the fifth chapter of the 
first book of his Metaphysics. That it is necessary to draw this distinction 
between what Aristotle records, and w'hat he infers from the writings or say¬ 
ings of the earlier thinkers, will be conceded, 1 apprehend, by most persons 
conversant with these subjects: and if it were doubted, might be proved ex 
from instances in the little treatise already so often referrm to; as, 
particularly, from that singular instance of bod faith, the pretence, that b-cause 
Xenophanes uses the term “spherelike,” the God, of whom it is the (evitfently 
metaphorical) epithet, must needs have been “corporeal I”—an inference, by 
the way, at variance with Aristotle's own express testimony in the passage 
ouoted from the Mdaphysics; and, if true, fatal to those who would identify 
tne theory of Parmenides (who uses the selfsame epithet evidently in a turn- 
material sense) with that of his predecessor. 1 liave said nothing, in this place, 
of the account of Xcnoplianes given by Simplicius, liccause 1 believe it, os well 
as the passage in Ciccto’s jlca^mics, 11.37, ii8, to have been taken, mediately 
or inunediately, from the Aristotelian treatise. Eu.] 

® [This distinction of “worlds" is Platonic, not Elcatic. For the Elcatic 
formula ri rdvra forbids any such dualism: as the counter-formula of the 
Platonists (jir mi iroXXd) implies it. The “world of sense" was to Parmenides 
and Zeno the Non Ens, a mere blank negation; in Plato it is a real world, 
because oufflas lurixop, and therefore cognizable by reason, whose office it is 
to find the One in the Many (Law in Phenomena). It is true that in the latter 
half of his poem Parmenides indulged in some exceedingly vague cosmical 
speculations; but he takes especial (one would have thought unnecessary) pains 
to warn his hearers that these are mere flights of fancy, without any groiiiiid 
in truth and reason. Some physical notions are also attributed to Zeno by 
Dioeenes Laertius, who possibly confounds him with Melissus. For a concise 
batlnniiiioas exposition of Eleatic doctrine see Zeller’s Phiiosophie d. Griechen^ 
1. p. ^6, end ea. £d.] 

** [Melissus rather corrupted than “completed” the Eleatic system. See 
the critique of Aristotle, Met. i. 5, le. Ed.] 
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Greece. The paradoxes of Zeno are well known: their lect. 

scope and purpose is not so generally apprehended. It_I!l._ 

has of late been very clearly developed by the German 
critics. The advocates of a sensible world, and those of a 
purely rational world, had at length come to public dis¬ 
cussion,—in Athens especially, which was now rapidly 
becoming the “ eye of Greece,” after having been so long 
its protecting arm. The zealous republican Zeno (who is 
said to have been himself a martyr to a high spirit of 
liberty), carrying his independent spirit into logical en¬ 
counter, undertook to prove, that, for every paradox im¬ 
puted to the rationalists, a score could be objected to the 
theory of a real sensible world. Hence his arguments 
against motion (whose reality, as that of all change, was 
strenuously denied by the whole Elcatic school); and. still 
more, his arguments to prove the impossibility of a sensible 
unity. As the Pluralists held that unity was absurd, he 
determined to shew that Pluralism was absurd ; and, for 
this purpose, the Palamcdes of Elcta (as Plato terms him®’) 
was incidentally led to deeper and more systematic views //«/«- 
of the natyre aitd distributions of dialectical science. It 
is from his “ Art of Logic®*,” composed with this view, and 
publicly taught by the author, that to Zeno of Elea has 
bee.n ascribed the high honour of its invention. Into this 
subject I have not now time to enter; but I have sufficiently 
accomplished my purpose if I have exhibited to you that 
the bold logician of Elea was no vender of idle subtleties 
(as we are in the habit of terming him), but, on the con¬ 
trary, the active and consistent defender of a vast and 
profound' system of the universe in relation to man—a 
system s^ce revived in many forms, and on whose true 
merits and conciliation with other truths, the philosophical 


•* [In the PhtCtlrus, p. 461. Palamcdes was a great inventive genius, the 
'* sophist ” of the heroic ages. Another /oeits classicus concerning Ztno exists 
in Plato’s Parmemdes, p. i z8, where his philosophical relation to his master is 
set forllfc Cousin infers from the less respectful tone adopted in the Phmdrits, 
that Plato was ill acquainted with Zeno’s works when he composed the latter 
dialogue {pmg. Phil, p. 170). But the sophisms of which Zeno was the 
parent quite justify the epithet in the Phadrus (rov ’EXearuedK llaXo/iijdip). En.] 
^ [Zeno was the first, or one of the first, who wrote philosophiod dia¬ 
logues (Diog. L. lit. 47), which bore, perhaps, a rode resemblance to the 
purely dialectical portions of the Platonic dialt^es. Diogenes further styles 
him "the iuTOntor of dialectic.” This he may have been, if we understand 
by dialectic the method of question and answer. But no work of Zeno's is 
mentionM under the title, "Art of Logic,” as Professor Butler says, if I under¬ 
stand him rightly, in the text Such a work must have comitrised a theory of 
reasoning, a matter beyond the reach of any prae-Socratic school. The best, if 
not the only, single treatise on this philosopher is M. Cousin’s Zenon 
already refet^ to in note (17). It has however too much the character of an 
llo^. The life of Zeno in the Dietiomry of Biography is from the pen of the 
late Prof. Brandis. Ed.] 
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i*kct. world is, I fear, as discordant in this day as it was in the 

—! days of Xenophanes or Zeno. 

Wc have now briefly sketched the progress of this 
remarkable school; that is, we have at least seen that 
their object was to demonstrate the absolute unity of the 
universe, and to establish that all variety was, in truth, 
only the apparent diversity under which it is given to 
the perishable senses to contemplate it Among their merits 
it must not be forgotten that they inspired notions more 
abstract and exalted regarding the Supreme Author of all; 
and it is remarkable that the Eleatics were led to employ 
the a priori arguments for the existence and attributes of 
God (very similar to those of Clarke and others) at the 
very time that Anaxagoras was bringing to light the 
teleologic one. And so it has ever since been. The Su¬ 
preme Author of reason levies his tribute justly from every 
part of our nature, and in all its principles obliges us 
equally to recognize his own image and superscription. 
It is, perhaps, happy for us that we arc not wholly de¬ 
pendent upon such proofs, but, even among our higher 
privileges, it is surely interesting and Kseful ^to observe 
what man has done when unpossessed of them, and a happy 
task to return thanks to Providence that, while leaving 
us in light, he never left the world altogether in darkness. 

The speculations of the Eleatic school were resumed 
and continued subsequently to the age of Socrates in the 
school of Megara (as it was termed—from the city in which 
it was established—the birth-place also of its principal 
founder, Euclides). The dialectical tendencies of the Elea¬ 
tics were here carried to thejr utmost development; and 
new subjects for the subtleties of distinction and deflnition 
afforded in those ethical discussions, which the teaching of' 
Socrates had now made popular. This Eristic school, 
however,—for such was the title which its disputatious 
habits obtained for it—was still, through all its departments, 
manifestly tinged by a strong Parmenidcan infusion; and 
the principle of Unity was the directive light by which it 
endeavoured to guide its course through every successive 
region of research. The universe was still one eternal 
nature; evil was not permitted to exist, as breaking the 
mighty singleness of the uniform whole; and as good alone 
was real and invariable, so all that was invariable and real 
was of the nature of good, h to dyaffoi/. And as the deduc¬ 
tions of the pure reason, pursuing a single immutable 
course, tend to the One and the Unchangeable, the Me- 
garics were led to contemn the value, and even deny the 
cogency, of all analogical habits of conclusion; while, in 
the field of practical morality, that which was the same- 
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ness of unity to the reason became the quiescence of apathy 
to the conduct or affections; and Stilpo, the chief teacher 
of practical philosophy among the Megaric succession, 
declared that the prime felicity of wisdom consisted in 
total impassibility...But I am anticipating the period which 
belongs to a future Lecture in my desire to present to you, 
as much as possible, the complete development of each 

leading idea. , , , 

To the revolution effected by the teaching and autho^ 
rity of Socrates, with its immediate antecedents and 
consequences, we will pass at our next meeting. 
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Gentlemen, 

Having followed with a hurried, but, I trust, not 
altogether an unfaithful, step, the principal lines on which 
the Grecian philosophic reason travelled during its first 
period, we are at length obliged to pause where it pauses. 
As long as truth is sincerely held in view, the very errors 
of infant philosophy command respect for their motive, 
and insinuate admonition in their consequences; they are 
so many experiences in the youth of science, on which its 
advanced age has already grown wise, and niay, perhaps, 
still afford to grow wiser; if they betray thq weakness, 
they are also invested with the attractive simplicity of 
childhood; but as soon as the attainment of truth is de¬ 
graded into a secondary or incidental end, and the import¬ 
ance of the prize is forgotten in the dexterity of the 
contest, philosophy not merely cannot be said to have 
forfeited our respect, but even cannot truly be considered 
to exist. To such a crisis as this we have now arrived. 
I am bound to notice its causes: they demand, and will 
reward, your attention. The materials for the history of 
this transition-period arc not scanty, but they dre .scat¬ 
tered; they are to be sought in every department of the 
civil and political, as well as literary, history of the time; 
for the entire character of the Athenian mind, in the age 
of Pericles, is revealed in the career and the influence of 
the Sophists. 

What is sophistry.? It is the mimicry of wisdom "^—the 
form and attire^ without the substance and body, of well- 
ordered reason. If then you would seek the causes which 


' [So Aristotle, So^h. Elench. c. a, who adds, “ the sophist is one who 
trades in this unreal wisdom.” Compare Qvxto^ 'Aead. ll. 93 : ‘'Sophistic... 
qui ostentationis aut quscstus causa philosophantur.” The. mercenary or self- 
seeking character, and the absence of scientific method and scientific earnest¬ 
ness, are features which enter into all the portraits of the “sophist,” as drawn 
by the philosophers. See the passages collected in the Canlbridge yodrnai of 
'Philo-ogy^ No. II. “On the Sophists.” A significant definition is also that of 
Philostratus, and the more remarkable as prix:ceding from an admirer: “The 
ancient Sophistic may be regarded as a philosophizing Rhetoric.” Of the 
Sophists known to us, some, as Gormas, have more of' the rhetorical, while 
" Protagoras and others shew more of the philosophic element. The vulgar ap¬ 
plied the term indiscriminately to all men of science or letters except the poets: 
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fostered the growth of this evil, you must seek what motives lect. 
those were which impelled the teachers of philosophy to 
prefer the form of wisdom to its reality, or to the search 
for its reality, and their auditors to countenance or flatter 
the deceit. 

Now, to begin with a principle of the highest generality, /*««»#. 
it is, I am persuaded, not fanciful to observe, that in the 
Grecian intellect there was in all the regions of thought a 
tendency to dwell upon the form in preference to the 
internal' reality of objects. This is, in fact, the genius of Prfferrnu 
art expressed in its ultimate formula. In religion, the 
Greek delighted in the temple and the procession more 
than in the god; in poetry, his joys, his sorrows, his modi- 
tations, were moulded in a form essentially picturesque,— 
such as the eye could contemplate; in the ideal beauty 
statuary, his taste inclined to precision of outline even 
more than to depth of expression; in history (notwith¬ 
standing 7'lnicydides, the recency of who.se .subject necc.s- 
sitated accuracy), he inclined to the perfection of style 
more than the,perfection of veracity; in national policy, 
wealth arfd power themselves were .scarcely valued in com¬ 
parison to that floating phantom of “glory” which is their 
shadow! But it is superfluous to follow the application 
minutely. It is well known that in other departments of 
intellectual exertion, subsequent agc.s have robbed Greece 
of her supremacy; that in the arts of form—in the per¬ 
fection of external beauty—she has never been surpassed. 

To investigate the causes of this remarkable phenomenon 
IS not within my pre.sent sphere,—I have but to state and 
apply it. In such a disposition, then, of the national mind, 
with so* peculiar, predominant, and pervading a genius, it 
seems fair to conclude, that there must have existed a 
perpetual tendency to transmute science itself into an art 
of design, a tendency -whose constant and powerful activity 
could only be resisted by eflforts of extraordinary firmness 
on the part of its cultivators. Now the sophists were the 
artists of philosophy. They made of the sunplc and rhese- 
natural process of philosophical discussion a scries 
practical manoeuvres ; and taught men to construct by rule 
and compass disquisitions upon the good and the true, as 
they had been taught to build a temple, or chisel a statue, 

or design a picture. 

• 

generally^ however, as a term of reproach. The entire question is “too intricate 
to be satisfactorily dealt with in a note : but the testimonies accumulated by the 
author of the article referred to, will at least revive the memory of that distinc* 
tion between “ Sophist” and “ Philosopher,” which the most brilliant of 
mc^ein historians is thought by many to nave succeeded in obliterating. Ed.] 

IS —2 
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We saw, in a former Lecture, how important were those 
advantages which Greece had contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of thought in the perfect publicity of her institutions; 
we must not now clo.se our eyes to the same fact as a 
.source of its errors and extravagances. As publicity had 
fostered philosophy, so publicity aided to destroy it; as it 
had cleared the path and encouraged the race of specula¬ 
tion, so it now beguiled speculation into the oblique and 
tortuous by-ways of verbal subtlety and dialectical display. 
The anticipation of general sympathy which at first had 
fortified (as a powerful and legitimate corroborative) the 
young energies of Grecian thought, at length usurped the 
whole mind, and became its only adequate motive for 
exertion; and men who mainly sought to please the public 
taste could rise no higher than the public taste permitted. 
Now, as we just observed, the cordial sympathies of the 
Athenian public (for it is in Athens that philosophy has 
now established her seat) never penetrated with undi¬ 
minished intensity from the form to the substance of 
reason ; and the professors of wisdom who would attract 
such a people should po.ssess the skill of rhetoricians and 
the promptitude of oral logic, quite as much as the depth, 
perseverance, and sincerity, of genuine science. They 
should be able to confute rather than to convince, and at 
least as deeply skilled in seeming as in being w’ise. Nay, - 
upon the principle before laid down, it is scarcely extra¬ 
vagant to say that the Athenian listener preferred (not 
merely the semblance without the reality, to the reality 
without the semblance of reason—but even preferred) the 
semblance without, to the semblance with the reality of 
truth. The brilliant falsehood, which defied, or seemed to 
defy, logical detection, was the very triumph of form and 
colour over weight and solidity; it was eminently the 
creation of art and of the mind, it was to reason what the 
work of Apelles or Zeuxis might be to nature—^the very 
perfection of imitation. 

The transition into this unfortunate stage of the Greek 
philosophy was accelerated by a fact to which it requires 
some abstraction from present circumstances to assign its 
adequate amount of influence,—I allude to the want of 
any engine of diffusion corresponding to our art of printing. 
The absence of such a mode of publication, forcing the 
teachers of science almost altogether upon oral delivery in 
their solicitude for fame, inevitably perverted them into 
orators. He who sought public distinction (the perpetual 
passion of an Athenian) looked for it principally in the 
number and rank of his immediate disciples and auditors; 
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and his style and topics of discussion were necessarily i^kct 
regulated by his anxiety to augment them. _ 

But besides these distracting influences, so fatal to the /'*,*«*. ~ 
serene sincerity of philosophical inquiry, we shall discover 
another in the new position in which philosophy at this 
time finds her ministers in Greece. Wisdom was now sold ai/rtw 
for mon ^,—a circumstance almost equally injurious to the 
buyers, to the sellers, and to the commodity in exchange. 

The inferior ranks of the Athenian youth might be con¬ 
tented with inferior masters ; but the young men who held 
the great offices of the state in prospect, sought from the 
most accomplished minds in Greece the knowledge of 
nature, of man, of his passions, and, above all, of the means 
of swaying them. Eloquence was the engine of ambition ; 
to eloquence, then, and to truth only so far as it is subser¬ 
vient to eloquence, the pupil, and therefore the master, 
solicitously and almost exclusively applied himself. To // M CC«I- 
the morality of the rhetorician right and wrong are only 
indirectly important; right and wrong became, therefore, 
of inferior moipent; the object to the “ artificer of per- itHi/ wrtin^ 
suasion” Vas not sclf-convicUon, but social influence, and, 
consequently, the object of a philosophy governed by such 
motives, must be the discovery of those weaknesses, and 
those plausibilities on every side of every question, which 
may enable the student, at the shortest notice, to advocate 
or oppose any proposition whatever. The genius of pro * //ritcr It 
fessional sophistry, is, therefore, essentially sceptical; and, 
in point of fact, the leading names among the sophists of 
the Socratic age arc enrolled likewise among the phi- 
lo.sophcrs of scepticism. 

Thif view presents the Athenian sophists under a Views of 
darker aspect. But, unhappily, it is only too character- 
istic of the entire condition of Athenian society at the 
period in question. The Athenian mind had, for two 
centuries, been passing under a course of education in 
which the powers of taste—the perception of the beau¬ 
tiful—had been refined to a degree almost inconceivable 
to a people of less practised sensibility. It had, to the 
cultivated class—of which alone I now speak—become 
their religion, or the garment which alone made their 
religion of interest; and everything which could minister 
to this emotion was welcomed in proportion to its efficacy. 

Aloflg with painters, and statuaries, and architects, and . 
minstrels, came the sage with his portraits of the beauty of 
virtue, and the order of the world ; and he had his place 
with the rest, and for the same reason. But as he had 
no claim to attention when his power of charming the 
imagination was past, he, too, had to give way when rival 
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magicians in speculation appeared who could artfully fas- 
. cinate the soul with a still more pleasing terror, who could 
invest with a certain dark and stern beauty the fiends of 
disorder and dismay; could call the world a lovely chance, 
and human life a dream, and preach that it was the whole 
canon of its duty, the whole perfection of its virtue, to 
recline, crowned with flowers, and hear the songs of Ana¬ 
creon". Such a system has a double aspect; its gayer side 
will, assuredly, be popular,—its gloomier pictures perhaps 
even more so. I know not whether you will fully enter 
into the thought when I observe, that, in the excess of 
luxurious refinement, there appears to be, in the more 
sensitive order of minds, a singular tendency to melan¬ 
choly more especially to the melancholy of unbelief;—a 
feeling transient, it may be, but often recurring, which 
can thoroughly sympathize, from the midst of its satiety 
of enjoyment, with those gloomy teachers who deplore the 
nothingness of life, and which, forced to recall how vision¬ 
ary is all which once promised to be happiness, cannot 
bear to think that there is any happiness in promise whicli 
is not a vision also. 

In such a state of society—alternately careless in luxury 
and ambitious in effort—it is not difficult to conceive what 
success might attend an active and eloquent disputant, 
who, as Protagoras of Abdera, equally suited all its 
tendencies, by declaring that there is no criterion whatever 
of truth, that “man is himself the measure of all",” and 
that, consequently, the reality of things was as manifold 
as the variations of human feelings,—a principle which it 
seems he fearlessly applied to even the existence of the 


• [I would fain have expunged this passage, had it been possible to do so 
without deranging the context. It probably would not have survived its 
author’s revisiunary criticism. As a dcscri]ition of the Sophists and their dis¬ 
ciples it is thoroughly inaiipropriatc. I'lie effeminate Kpicurcanism indicated 
by it w'as tbe vice, as the " songs of Anacreon ” were the production of a later 
age. The strains of the Anacreon are not those of a voluptuous trifler; 
iior w'ere the lusts to which the Sophists were accused of pandering those of the 
senses. Ki).] 

• [See Plato’s TVietrUlus. It is difficult to determine how much of the 
acute argumentation and subtle mental analysis to he found in this dialogue 
existed in the work of Protagoras which it pio’fesscs to review. But until this 
point is settled, it is impossible to measure aright the speculative powers of the 

f realest of the Sojdiists. The praciifol lendenc)’ of the dogma, that “the 
ndividual" (for that and that only is the meaning of S.vBpuvo%) “is the measure 
of all things” is unmistakeably immoral; but we are not entitled to rtssume 
that Prorngoras consistently carried out his principle: indeed, the contrary 
seems to follow from the distinction he sets up in the TheatetuSf between tlie 
Good and the True, as regards their comparative cognizability. But though 
Protagoras may not be open to the charge of teaching immorality, it is shown 
by Socrates that his principle ought, in consistency, to_ have been extended to 
moral as wdl as metaphysical distinctions, and that it is virtually as subversive 
of the one as it professedly is of the other. Ed.] 
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gods^ which, without honouring the problem with a dohnitu lect. 
decision, he pronounced to be altogether doubtful; or who, 
as Gorgias, though receiving (as we are told) 100 mina: CotTgias, 
for his lessons in rhetoric, taught a philosophy which upheld 
the impossibility of transmitting real truth by words; or 
who, as Hippias, boasted himself master of all the arts, ^ 
from the loftiest to the least; or, as Diagoras* professed Diagems, 
open Atheism; or, as Euthydemus", and others, declared 
justice the creature of human policy, and man destitute of 
every principle of obligation beyond instinct and com¬ 
pulsion. Protagoras, indeed, was banished, and Prodicus Prodicut, 
is said to have been put to death as a public corrupter’, 

(a charge which certainly his beautiful apologue** docs not 
corroborate); but the estimation in which these pub.lic 399* p^t 
declaimers were held is abundantly manifest from the 
writings of Plato, especially the “ Protagoras," in which a 
most vivid and dramatic sketch is presented of the pompous 
pretences of the genuine sophist of the Athenian porticoes. 

P'or instance—to borrow a picture better than a hundred Postage e/ 
dissertations—‘'Entering, we found Protagoras walking 
up and down in the portico, and with him, walking on one 
side, Callias, son of Hipponicus, Paralus, and Charmides ; m 
on the other side, Xanthippus, son of Pericles, &c., and 

vare held. 


* [Accoi-ding to Eusebius, this doclrine was broached at the banning of 
Protagoras's “Treatise coticuniing the Gods," possibly a diifcreiit work from 
that llepl raS "Oifrot, which, according to the same authority. Porphyry had 
read. (Compare Euseb. Evang. Prtcp. pp. 468 and yao.) The latter is not 
improbably the work reviewed in the 'Jhceeiclus, and from passages in that 
'dialogue it seems to have been cijilled by its author’AX^tfeta, to wliich the 
addition ^ wepl tov ovrot may have been made siilisequently. Concerning the 
writings’ of Protagoras, see Frei’s Qu<£Uioncs Protagorm, p. 178 seq. The 
treatise ‘*Concerning the Gods ” may have been filled with speculations re¬ 
sembling tlio.se of Crilias, in his tragedy called SisyphuSf of which a consider¬ 
able fragment is preserved. (See Wagner, Fragtn. Trag. ill. p. loa.) It may 
be remarked in passing, that Mr Grote’s attempt to justify Protagoras by the 
example of Xenophanes (//. G. viii. p. 499) leaves out of sight the important 
fact, that while Xenophanes denied and ridiculed the gods of the popular Pan¬ 
theon, he was a devout believer in one supreme Deity: a faith which can 
hardly be attributed to Protagoras. £i).] 

^ [Diagoras is not usually classed with the “.Sophists," nor is the state¬ 
ment that he “ o^ienly professed Atheism ” capable of proof. See Professor 
Stahr^s life of Diagoras, in Smith's Dictionary of Biography, Vol. 1. Eu.] 

* I Perhaps Thrasymachus is iulendeiL No such opinions are attribute, so 
iar as I know, to Euthydemus, of whom extremely little is known. Ed.] 

7 [This incredible statement is found only in the Scholiast on Plato (Pep. x. 
600), and in Suidas. Prodicus was described as a corrupter of youth by Arir- 
tophanes (Suid. in vit. Prod.). All that is known of this SopMst has been col- 
Icctcfi by Professor Wclcker in two interesting articles which first appeared 
in the Rhettisk Museum, 1833, and have been republished in ^ Kletne 
Schriftm, Vol. 11. The reader may also consult the life of Prodicus in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, written by Prof. Brandis, who has * 
drawn largely from Wclcker, correcting him, however, in some particulars. 
Ed.] 

* [Recited by Socrates in Xen. Mem. 11. 1. Eo.] 
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LSCT. Antimaerus of Mende, who bears the highest reputation of 
all the disciples of Protagoras, and is studying with a view 
to hereafter being a sophist himself. Others followed be> 
hind to datch what was said, seeming chiefly to be foreign¬ 
ers whom Protagoras brings about with him from every 
city through which he travels, charming them {laiKwp) 
with his voice, as Orpheus of old, while they under the 
fascination follow the voice; some also of our countrymen 
were in the train. As I viewed the band (xopov) I was 
delighted to observe with what caution they took care 
never to be in front of Protagoras, but whenever he turned, 
those who were behind, dividing on either side in a circle, 
fell back so as still to remain in the rear. ' Him past, I 
saw* (to speak in Homeric phrase) Hippias of Elis en¬ 
throned beneath the opposite portico; around whom, on 
benches, sat Eryximachus, son of Acumenus, Phaedrus, and 
Andron, and others—alike Athenian and foreigners. They 
seemed to question Hippias concerning the sublimities of 
nature and the revolutions of the stars; while he, reposing 
upon his throne, resolved each successive difficulty. Pre¬ 
sently I came upon Prodicus of Ceos, wlio sat retired in a 
chamber, which Hipponicus had been wont to employ as 
his store-room; but, in order to receive the stream of 
gathering guests, Callias had removed the provision-stores, 
and resigned even that comer to their use. There Prodicus, 
who was not yet risen, lay cushioned among the bed¬ 
clothes, and around him several—as Pausanias, Agathon, 
Adimantus, and others. But the subjects of their dis¬ 
cussion 1 could not gather from without, though extremely 
anxious to hear Prodicus; for I hold him to be a man of 
wisdom more than human ; but the perpetual reverberation 
of his voice—an extremely deep one—confused the words 
in their echoes.” 

Saentiet And who is it, Gentlemen, that the graphic pen of 
Plato has here introduced to us as describing (with his 

■.c. 399 - own calm inimitable humour) his adventures in that Athe¬ 
nian mansion,—confounding the learned pride of Prota¬ 
goras, and crushing his tissue of declamation in the iron 
grasp of close and manly reason ? It is THAT MAN whom 
the simplest and most hurried narrative cannot approach 
without emotion,—that man, whom all ages have united 
to acknowledge as almost the ideal of humanity itself. 
When in the midst of these philosophic hirelings, when 
even in the midst of the honest conjecturers of the material 
world, the historian comes upon the form of Soctates—of 
the calm teacher and martyr of moral wisdom—though he 
be the dullest chronologist of facts and dates, he owns a 
thrill he cannot repress; and it is, perhaps, to the honour 
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of themselves, and of theif subject, that of the philosophy lect. 
of Socrates his biographers have left little dehnite analysis: 
every writer seems lost in the theme, and unconsciously to 
assume admiration for inquiry! 

For the personal history, and the customary manners 
of Socrates, I need not inform you that you are to refer to //« 
Plato and to Xenophon, and to form your estimate from 
both, Plato was by his own contemporaries accused 
“Pythagorizing” the Socratic doctrine; but the sagacious 
critic will, nevertheless, find unquestionable marks of 
genuineness in a gre.at portion—though assuredly not in 
the entire—of the Platonic records. To the style and 
manner of the illustrious teacher they bear the manifest 
testimony which the representations of a consummate 
copyist of externals cannot fail to afford. My present 
object shall be to note tlie purposes, the influence, and 
more prominent articles of the actual philosophy, of this 
great mastqr of practical reason. 

We have seen in what condition Socrates found the 
philosophy of }iis 'country. The material world had been gw//.v// 
assailed ty two great parties of exi)lorers with almost 
equal ill-success. Many curious and valuable truths had 
indeed been incidentally discovered; but they lost their 
value in being confounded with the general chaos of con¬ 
jecture; and no test existed by which they could be 
separated from the error that surrounded them. In the 
field of moral investigation the enterprizes of philosophy 
had been still more profitless. Ranked as little more than 
ancillary to rhetoric, the ethical philosophy of man was 
degraded into the theory of “ the colours of good and evil ” 

(to adopt a Baconian phrase), and the object of search was 
seldom the true, but the effective; while, among the dis¬ 
ciples of the Italic school, it was usually absorbed in a 
dreamy and unpractical mysticism. Physical conjecture 
was, however, the philosophic passion of the time; and 
Socrates himself began his studies under the Ionic Archc- 
laus in that field. In the Pheedo* he alludes to his early 
interest in physical research, in order to illustrate his 
subsequent discontent with such pursuits; and in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes (exhibited twenty-three years be¬ 
fore the death of Socrates) it is as a natural philosopher— 
the speculator in astronomy, the measurer of flea-leaps 
—^that the moralist is introduced. Now this is highl}^ 
important, as illustrating the true position of Socrates a.s 
a philosophical reformer. I have been accustomed to .v/^jac,-x 
compare him with the oracle of the revolution of the compared. 


» [p. 96 A. seqq. Ed.] 
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seventeenth century; and, by mutual resemblances and 
contrasts, the results of Socrates and Bacon will illumine 
each other. 

Let us then observe that the purposes of each were 
alike directed to utility, to the profitable as distinguished 
from the merely formal, and the practically inapplicable. 
This was equally the leading idea of the Athenian and the 
Englishman. (Observe further, that neither left behind him 
any definite .system upon specific articles of philosophy, 
that each rather shewed the way to think than the results 
of thought; and that, though to minds so energetic and 
rn'ative, it was impossible not sometimes to conjecture and 
to theorize, yet even theories themselves were intended 
rather as examples of the general formula of inquiry than 
as individually self-supported, or as claiming attention 
upon their own grounds. This is obvious to all readers 
of the physical speculations of Bacon, who expressly de¬ 
clares it in the arrangement of his own writings: in the 
recorded conversations of Socrates it seems to me to be 
scarcely less exhibited. Thus every discourse exhibits the 
mode of inquiry^'^ and the sincerity of truth; yet Scarcely a 

[The .Socratic Mctliotl deserves to be more precisely described. Aristotle 
itifoi'nis us that in the s])hcre of general pliilocophy two discoveries are justly 
altribuLcd to Socrates, the inductive mode of ituiuiry, and tlie pr.'ictice of seek¬ 
ing general definitions, rods t iraKTiKovt \&yovs kqI rd ofd^eaifcu. KaOokov 
{Hetaph. xttl. 4). Of these the foiiner was ancillary to the latter, as 
liiLcoii perceived, Nov. Org. l. 105. “At inductiu, ijua; ad inventionem et 
deinonstrationeni scieutiarum et nrtium crit utilis, iialurain sepnrare deiiet, per 
rejcclioncs et exclusiones debitas; ac delude post ncgalivas tot ipiot sufTiciunt, 
super alfirmativas concludere; quod .'idhuc factum non est, ticc tentatum eerie, 
nisi tantuinniutlo a Platone, qui ad excutiendas definitloncs et ideas, hac eerie 
forma inductionis alicpiatcnus ulitur.” It might be rash to assume that the 
method of Socrates is faithfully rc]iresented in Plato; but the Socrates of 
Xenophon proceeils on the same ])lan, though the comparative want of pre¬ 
cision in some of the Xenophontic conversations m.'iy lend us to suppose that 
Plato had improved u])nn his ni.xstcr. Against this supposition, however, may 
be set the testimony of Xcno]>hon hiniselO iv. 5, 13 : di Kol ri SictKdyeirffcu 

dyofiaaO^oai tie rou ffvtnooTas Kotnji (iovXfveirOui, StaX^yovrai KUTci yivij ri 
vpayfiuTO. Where, faulty as is Ute etymology, the dialectic process is de- 
sciil>ed with great felicity. El »cwherc (c. vj. 1) we are told tluit .Socrates was 
never w'cary of investigating ri ticaffToir tlrf tiSv o»rui>, in other words, of seek¬ 
ing the right conception or dclinitiun. So Aristotle, 1 . 1 . tiXoym to tI 

ioTiv, It is clear, thciefore, tlmt .Socrates possessed, consciously to himself, 
an idea of scientific method, and that his repeated a.sseveraliun that he “ knew 
notliing,” was grounded on the comparison of his own attainments with that 
idea. See Plato, Apol. at u, and compare Schlciermacher “On the worth of 
Socrates as a philosopher” in the PMologicat Museum, ll. p. 549; Zeller, 
Philos d, Cricch. 11. p. 50. Induction was the bridge by which Socrates led 
his hearers from the “common notion” to the right conception implied in a 
term, proceeding by the rejection and exclusion of that which was irrelevant or 
proper to the individual or the subordinate species, “per rejectiones et exclu- 
stones debitas.” See the dialogue with Euthydemus, Mem.-vs, a, where the 
steps in the argument are traced with a precision worthy of Plato. The two 
counter-processes of the dialectician, Induction and Division, are described 
with great elegance in the PhadruSf 365 d. fol. Ed.] 
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single dialc^ue is found to terminate in any direct con- lkct. 
elusion; a peculiarity which in fact has in all ages per- 
picxed the expositors of Plato, but which surely could not 
have had place without a secret purpose. And from this 
peculiarity it likewise followed that each of these teachers 
left no school to wear their livery and minister to their 
fame; naturally, for the very object of each was to shew^^^'*^'' 
all men how to think for themselves. Socrates, indeed, 
bequeathed his general principles of ethical philosophy to 
a few disciples who were content to copy and record him 
—as Xenophon, Aischines, Simo, Cebes, Simmias, Crito; 
but these lasted only for a generation, and left no living 
succession to champion their tenets. In these respects 
- then we see the similarity of these two legislators of philo¬ 
sophy: let us now, with equal rapidity, characterize the 
difference. Paeon wearied of ineffective logical specula- 
tion, Socrates of ineffective physical, the former resigned 7 »ily/ro'm 
in a great gieasurc the internal world for the external, thej,'^jJ‘//j; 
latter, the external world for the internal. The physical 
theorists of thqIonic succession” were to Socrates precisely *>/<>- 
what thtf schoolmen and the imaginers of hypothetical 
worlds were to IJacon : and as the folly reigned in different 
regions, the path of the reformers lay in ccnitrary dircc- 
lions, and Bacon conducted science into the world of ttiiirt ife~ 
matter, while Socrates had led her into the heart and 
actions of man. 

To speak more specially of the features of this reforma- Sivratic 
tion. The merits of the indefatigable converser, who, tion further 
among, the groves and public walks of Athens, fought his 
calm victorious way through all the hosts of sophistry in 
the later half of the fifth century before Christ, were 
mainly these. In the first place, he recalled philosophy 
from eloquence and verbal subtlety by the exercise of 
mo.st singular combination of acuteness with practical 
sense perhaps ever pre.sented. As a rea.soncr he mani- 
festly overmatched the sophists themselves, whom he 
purposely fought with their own arms, and whom, indeed, 
on some occasions in the dialogues of Plato he seems to 
copy (doubtle.ss in order to overthrow) to a degree not 
altogether acceptable to a modern reader, who forgets the 
national predilection for these contests, which made it 
impossible to present truth attractively except in the form 

• 

[This clause stands thus in the author’s MS.: " The drc-iminp disciples 
of Pythagoras and Thales at length sunk into the puerility of sophistical dis¬ 
putants,” &c. This is not true of the disciples of Pythagoras, tlie greatest of 
whom were contemporary with Socrates; nor is it clear who are the " dream¬ 
ing disciples of 'I'hales” referred to. 1 have therefore ventured to substi¬ 
tute words of my own, justified by Phado, p. 96. £d.] 
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of regular dialectical disputation. Again, by Socrates the 
mind of Athens was, in a great measure, withdrawn from 
studies, of which, without some fundamental reform, two 
centuries had exemplified the hopelessnessSuch a 
reform of physical science the tastes and habits of So¬ 
crates do not seem to have even led him to contemplate; 
but even had he seen it with the prophetic eye of that 
great man to whom I have already compared him, it is 
doubtful whether he would not have resolutely preferred, 
when he inspected the manners of his countrymen, as a 
higher and holier office, the almo.st exclusive dissemina¬ 
tion of the principles of moral truth, and of the way to 
explore and establish them. Again, for the dogmatical 
assertion of suppositions as unquestionable truths, So¬ 
crates, with a reach of logical sagacity peculiarly his own, 
taught the great principle of humble inquiry, the com¬ 
mencement with doubt ^*:—a principle which subsequently 
degenerated into a scepticism for w'hich Socrjitcs is not 
to answer. He made doubt the first step—“ scepticism ” 
makes it the entire process and result—of plplosophy...But 
among all the great maxims which the authority of So¬ 
crates fixed and fortified in the world of speculation, 
none should justly rank higher than the principle of in¬ 
ternal meditation, as the true outset of legitimate inquiry. 
I promised, as you may remember, that in the person of 
Socrates would be found that transition from the external 
to the internal which separates the first and second periods 
of Greek philosophy. In this maxim, and its conse¬ 
quences, we find the passage effected. For in th^ prin¬ 
ciple, comprehensively considered, there is a double aspect 
—intellectual and moral. Regarded morally, it declares 
that the foundations of ethical science can only be laid in a 
diligent investigation of die actual phenomena of the moral 
constitution”; and that if sophistical scepticism has ques- 


[Aristotle says, “In the time of Socrates definition took the place of 
inquiry into nature, which philosophers desertc<l in favour of moral and politi¬ 
cal speailation to fijreii/ rd TCipi ^vaeus f'Xijfe, ir/<os Si dperijv 

Ktd roXiTiK^o aviKXii/ay ol tfu\o(roift,jvvTtt. De Part, Anim. 1. 1, ^4, Isu.J 
[As hfciio tells him : “T had heard, Socrates, that you are always doubt¬ 
ing and causing others to donlit; and now 1 find it by experience to be so; 
fur you have so bewitched me by your spells, that I am in a stale of utter doubt 
and confusion." Men. p. 8c. For the moral aspect of the Socratic scepticism, 
see the conclusion of the yiicu’/W/M. £i>.l 

“ [This at least was the Interpretation Plato put upon the Socratic '‘Iftiow 
thyself.*’ But it can hardly be said that Socrates himself clearly perceived the 
connexion between Fthlcs and Psychology; at least there are no traces of sucli 
knowledge in the Xenopbontic reports, nor are his somewhat arbitrary and 
.superfkiu definitions of the virtues altogether compatible with it. See the 
well-known passage in the Map^a Moralia, i. i, where the superiority of the 
Platonic to tne Socratic Ethics is tmeed to Plato's clearer views of the const!- 
tLiion of man’s nature. 1 have said elsewhere that (he “sclf-know’ledge of 
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tioned the existence of morality as distinct from physical lfct. 
enjoyment or suffering, a genuine philosophy must establish 
it in that region where alone it can be found,—the world 
of the human heart,—where, disentangled of all incidental 
accessories, it lives a pure and primitive formation...Re¬ 
garded intellectually, it declares that in the principles of 
the mind of man must be sought the principles of inquiry 
and of advancement. And it is observable, that Socrates 
appears to have combined both these views into one fof” 
mula when he professes to call virtue itself a " science,” and scume” 

' yet (as he so often demonstrates) a science “ that cannot 
be taught Accordingly, in compliance with these master- 
conceptions of the position of man in regard to truth, the 
method of Socrates Is (as he himself humorously styled it, 
in playful allusion to his maternal descent) essentially a 
“maieutic” or obstetric’" method: a constant effort (that^** 
is) to “deliver” minds of that secret truth which lay con¬ 
cealed in tlieir own constitution; and hence, perhaps, from 
the practical method of his master, Plato in part derived 
his own theory of knowledge as ** rcmitiixciiicc"” 

In the statement of his views and inquiries Socrates 
employed a peculiar vein of irony*, —partly, as I suppose, 

and causes, 

Socrates consisted in the rigorous examination of the no/ioris of his own mind, 
rather than of its operations and faculties, and chiefly of those notions which 
relate to moral distinctions,” and this 1 still tliink a substantially correct view 
of the matter. Kd.] 

15 [“Whether Virtue can be taught” was a question much agitated in the 
time of Socrates, who appears to give contradictory decisions on different occa¬ 
sions. Compare Plat. Iileno, pp. 96, 98, with Protagoras, p. 361, in tlie latter 
of which passages he censures his own inconsistency in lirst denying that Virtue 
can he taught, and then maintaining that Virtue is .Science; and the inconsi',- 
ten^ of his opponent in affirming the first, while he rejected the second pro¬ 
position. * According to Xenophon, Mem. I. a, 19, Socrates seems to have 
adopted the common-sense view that Virtue is partly mailer of teaching, partly 
of practice {dtsKifToo), and partly of natural disjiosition. Hut Xenophon ap¬ 
pears unconscious.of the logical difficulty of reconciling this with that identifica¬ 
tion of Virtue with Science or Wisdom which he elsewhere distinctly attributes 
to his master. The Cynics and Mcgarics who accepted this identification 
consistently asserted tliat Virtue £r dida/croo. £l>.] 

[Plat. Theat. p. 149. Eu.] 

[This doctrine is developed in the Mem, p. 81, and more fully in the 
Phado, p. 73. The conjecture that it was suggested by the teaching of Socrates 
is highly probable, but the doctrine itself is too speculative and fanciful to b.ave 
jfound favour with Plato’s master. £u.] 

[Schleiermacher {Philosopk. Werke, ni. 4, 9) ingeniously remarks, that 
“the irony of Socrates is nothing else than the co-existence in him of the Idea 
of Knowledge, with the absence of positive acquirement; literally, the know- 
ledge^that he knew nothing.” It is somewhat remarkable that the term elpu- 
vela never occurs in Xenophon. Of the thing, however, we have examples in, 
the dialogues with Theodote, the hetmra, Mem. ill. ii, and in that with 
Enthydemus, Ih. iv. 3. The Latin equivalent to the word is dissimulatio,yA.z. 

Acad. Qu. II. 5, IS. Its Greek antitbeton is dkafovelo, sjautfy or self-glorifica¬ 
tion. Comp. Arist. EtA. N. iv. 13, 3. Whether Socratra really used this 
weapon so unsparingly as Plato represents is a curious question. Perhaps the 
fact may have lain somewhere between his representations and those of Xeno- 
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LECT. to evade the bigotry of the times, and partly, doubtless, to 
pique and irritate into self-inquisition those with whom he 
conversed. In many points, unquestionably, his own con¬ 
victions were not settled; and by the use of this veil (which 
none ever interposed more dexterously) he at once gained, 
and gave, the benefits of discussion, and yet preserved his 
own doubts from inconvenient disclosure. This seems to 
me the true account of the famous Socratic irony...But in 
the course of these discussions, and of all the principal 
circumstances of his life, he professed to be guided by a 

\txo- warning voice —a haifioav, or genius”—seldom directing 
indeed to action, but constantly restricting from evil. Of 
this remarkable attribute, what shall we say.^ Much has 
indeed been written and speculated as to this singular 
accompaniment, which to many minds has invested with 
the dignity of supernatural inspiration the deeds and words 
of Socrates: especially when they remember thnt it was 
just about the period when the Hebrew pro})hets were 
ceasing, that this celestial light rose in another land. With¬ 
out entering into the probabilities of such a supposition, I 
may state my own opinion ;—that this restrictive voice was 
originally meant by Socrates himself as only the cmijhatic 
title of Conscience regarded (as his philosophy invariably 
taught) as the voice of God in the heart of man; but that, 
in all probability, as his destinies became more and more 
remarkable, and as he felt himself manifestly the selected 
instrument of moral benefit to a thoughtless and corrupt 
people, his owm secret enthusiasm (by a process frequent 
among men of singular history) began at length to whisper 
to him that he w'alked under the special guidance of hea¬ 
ven. Harmless—let me rather say, noble and truthful— 
illusion! which represented as servant of truth liim w'ho 
surely did the work of truth, and taught to believe himself 
directed by heaven, him who assuredly did not walk with- 


phon, who, however, would be deterred by the .apologetic purpose of his prin- 
cipad work from giving great promiitencc to so unpopular a feature in his 
master’s character. Posbilily it was a quality for which he himself had no 
espedal relish. Kn,] 

[In using the terms “SalfitutP, or genius,” Prof. Butler appears to have 
fallen into an exploded error. Socrates alw'nys speaks of rd Sai/t 6 i/iov, or 
dai/tdndv Ti, "fl dwtne or supernatural ” ("divinum quiddam,” as 

Cicero has it), the nature of which he does not attempt to define, and to which 
he never attribuics distinct personality; speaking of it, now as a sign,” iri;- 
/leibi’, Phadr. p. 249 b, now as a ^I'y, or “voice,” Apol. S. p. 31 D. I'his 
vdice or premonitory sign he undoubtedly referred to a divine original.” See 
3 Cen. Mem. IV. 3, 12, 13; but he now'hcre indicates the particular deity from 
whom he believt^ it to emanate. According to Schleiemiachcr this Sain 6 viw 
“denotes the province of such rapid mural judgments as cannot be referred to 
distinct grounds, which accordingly Socrates did not attribute to his projier 
self; for instance, presentiment of the issue of an undertaking; attraction and 
repulsion in reference to particular individuals. ” Plutarch’s treatise is well 
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out a divine superintendence, who “ did by nature the things lkct. 
contained in the law,”—^who, an ordained minister of that 
natural code, “shewed” to others “the work of the law 
written in their hearts,” and taught their “conscience to 
bear witness,” and their “thoughts” to “accuse or excuse 
one another” (Rom. ii. 14, 15). 

In the science of God, Socrates taught (as we know by 
unquestionable contemporary evidence, that of Xenophon) 
that the Supreme Being is the immaterial infinite Gover- 
nor of all {Mem. I. 4, 17, 18), that the world bears the "i 
stamp of his intelligence, and attests it by an irrefragable 
evidence {Mem. I. i, 19); and that he is the author and and thf »«('- 
vindicator of all moral laws. It is undoubted that to these ofnian.'" ’' 
high and holy principles our illustrious philosopher abided 
much subservience to occasional superstitions. Demons kf/V.')’/ 
and divination clouded and per[)lexed the .serene 
'plicity of his theology; and Socrates carried into nn)rals 
and religion the spectres of old errors, e.xactly as Bacon 
(with his nTagic and witchcraft) polluted with them Jn's 
physics. In each -case alike we jhislly attribute the c.x- 
cellence to thehian, the error to the time. For one maxim 
of practical religion Socrates has been severely, and I 
think unjustly, censured, l ie countenanced, as we are told, 
the adoj)tion in each country of its cu.stomary deities. 

But to me, I confess, this counsel has always apjK'ared 
rather to manifest the superiority than the inferiority of 
Socrates to the delusions of polytheism. He knew that^^"'"”^' 
such deities were on a level as to authority, that if wor¬ 
shipped at all they could have no claim beyond that local 
veneration which prescription had given them; and when 
unable,,or perhaps (for he was not infallible) unwilling, to 
question their existence, he at least endeavoured that these 
subordinate agents should as little as possible intercept 
the view of the supreme Artist, that they should remain 
in their provincial governments, lest the attempt to extend 

known. Its Latin title, De Genio Socratis, is simply a mistranslation of the 
Greek yrtfA tov iHuKpdTovt Saifia/iov: and is not countenanced !»>' any words of 
the autlior. He never s]waks of a Salfiuv, nor doe.s Clemens Alexamlrinus; 
who however in one pa.ssa(re conjectures tliat the Satfioriov of Socrates may have 
l)een a familiar genius, Strom. V. p. 59a. This conjecture liccomcs an as.scr- 
tion in Lactantiiis, Inst. D. il. 14, who converts the dtcmotunm into a dtcmon: 

“ Et Socrates esse circa se assiduum dannona loquebatur, qui pucro sil)i nd- 
haesisset, cujus nutu et arhitrio sua vita regcrctur.*’ Apuleius, it is true, had 
alrca(Jy led the way to this error in his treatise de Deo Socratis. It is adojded 
without scruple by Augustine and other Christian writers; and, as might have _ 
been expect^, by I'icinus and tlie earlier modems, as Stanley and Dacicr, in ' 
whose writings the dtemonium appears full fledged as an “allendant spirit” or 
“good angel.” Bruckcr {II. C. P. II. c. t, g 9), with more affectation of 
criticism, fails however to point out the origin of the mistake. The classical 
passages bearing on this curious subject arc collected and quoted at length by 
kubner in his preface to the Alefuarabilia, p. i8. Eu.J 
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the authority of any might lead to his universal recogni¬ 
tion. 

In Political Philosophy Socrates laid down the car¬ 
dinal principle of Justice as the foundation of government, 
and the true hinge upon which the solution of social diffi¬ 
culties should be made to turn. The systematic resolution 
of all the theory of society into the elementary principles 
of natural law®’ appears, so far as I can collect, to have 
almost wholly originated with the comprehensive mind of 
Socrates. 

But in the sphere of personal morals, the science of 
life, the philosopher was eminently himself. The prin¬ 
ciples which he here established were of the most universal 
application, and constantly contemplated practice. But I 
confess I do not think it easy to condense into any syste¬ 
matic series of deductions the Socratic ethics; and, indeed, 
the fact which has always struck me as peculiarly admir¬ 
able in his moral reasonings, is, their unfettcjred variety, 
and the exquisite calmness and perfect equilibrium with 
which he allies together all the diversity of motives. The 
word 'Sto^la includes in it all human excellence’^, whether 


*** [See the discussion between Hippias and Socrates recorded in Xen. 
Mem. IV. c. 4, csp. § 19, fol. Other detached polilic.al precqjts occur in the 
Memorabilia; among the most striking of which arc, (r) “Kings and rulers are 
neither those who hold the sceptre, nor those elected by the vulgar, or singled 
out by lot, nor those who owe Iheii position to force or fraud; but those, and 
those only, who arc acquainted with the science of Govermnent," III. 9, 10. 
Compare the definition of the Art regal ipaailaic^, lb. c. «, ir. (s) “There 
are five principal polities: monarchy, or the government according to the 
laws of willing subjects; tyraimy, which is an illegal and arbiliary rule 
exercised against the will of the governed; aiistociacy, plutocracy, and demo¬ 
cracy” (the last being somewhat loosely defined, possibly by the fault of the 
narrator.) Other pass-ages lead to the conclusion that Socrates di^v the first 
lineaments of that Political Science which was afterwards fully developed 
by Phito and ArMotle. The conversation with Euthydemus [Mem. iv. a, 
14— 19) U])on Justice and Injustice, which resembles the discussions in the 
fii-st book of Plato's Kcpuhlic, may be mentioned as an instance in point 
Ed.] 

•* [The identification of Virtue with Wisdom or Science is the most charac¬ 
teristic feature of the Socratic Ethics. Of the four “cardinal virtues,” 
Socrates seems to have acknowledged three: Justice, Tempeinnce, and Forti¬ 
tude or Valour. Wisdom he held to be the collective term, to which all these 
are subordinated. For he denied the possibility of a man’s acting counter to 
his judgment of that which is best, and therefore referred all vidous action 
to imorance (Xen. Mem. ui. 9, 4, 5}. or ivurr’^nTi consisted, according 

to Socrates, in the foresight of the consequences of actions, not, as in Plato, 
in the apprehension of Ideas. Socrates was, consequently, a Utilitarian in 
Morals, maintaining that Good and Beautiful were relative tenn^ id^tical 
with Useful or d>ipi\ifuat), Ib. c 8. He held, however, that of all 

the ccnsequences of our actions, their effects upon our own spiritual nature ore 
by far the most momentous, Ib. I. 6, 9; iv. 8, 6, iptara iiir i^iuu jfie robi 
dfitara iSiri/xAojuAuvi roS ibr peX-rlffrovs yiyoeadai, ^liara roi&t niKurra ofirtfa- 
pofiipavs in /SeXrfovi ylyvarrai. Hence his repeated exhortations to self- 
reflection, as the means towards self-knowledge. Though, as Mr Grote points 
out, Socrates nowhere formally recognizes benevolence as a duty, his prindples 
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as manifested (reflectively) in the conduct of one’s self, or 
(socially) towards others. Happiness in. its true purity 
and perfection is only to be found in virtue”; a proposi¬ 
tion which he perpetually upheld, and from the misunder¬ 
standing of which (as we shall hereafter see) two opposite 
schools soon arose under the very eye of Socrates. For 
morality in general, Socrates lays three solid foundations, 
—religion, practical knowledge, and virtuous habits; and 
with equal force insists upon the three. But in the con¬ 
ception of the Supreme Governor, and of morality as his 
law, he sought the consummation of his views and of his 
hopes. And those who (as perhaps you know') have en¬ 
deavoured to distort the example of Socrates into a support 
for their views of the natural powers of man, and the inde¬ 
pendence of practical morals upon supernatural aid, ought 
surely to remember that Ais scheme of morals was itself 
constantly referred to religious considerations and divine 
help; and that his great mind, deeply versed as it was in 
the practiesA knowledge of human nature, saw and owned 
the necessity of assistances beyond human, craved them, 
sighed after thCm, and, as we have already seen, seems to 
have at length im,agincd them present from the very force 
of desire. To a reformation thus extending through the 
entire field of practical knowledge, Socrates saw the ob¬ 
stacles, and he was prepared to meet them. The humble 
son of the sculptor had received his mission, he discharged 
it, and he was willing to be its victim. In each of the 
accusers of Socrates, as the Apology of Plato expressly 
tells us, a specific party was represented,—the poets, the 
politicians, and the orators”. They consummated their 
work o^ vengeance, but they immortalized Socrates. He 
must necessarily have soon died; but his enemies alone 
could have procured us the day of the Phaedo! 

We must now surrender, for a time, Socrates and his 
age. He left, as we have before observed, nothing behina 


would lead in practice to the hitihest form of benevolence, the endeavour lo 
elevate and purify the minds of others. Hence the spirit oi moral prosclylisni 
so apparent both in Socrates and the best of his followers ; a spirit, by the 
way, of which we discover no traces in the Sophists. I lis analysis of Virtue 
•was undoubtedly defective, as Aristotle has pointed out \Ma^a Moral. I. i, 5), 
for it takes no account of passion (irdflos), nor of moral sentiment (ijffos). This 
analysis is however most interesting to the student of ancient philosophy, as i t 
was the first step towards a systematic morality, the previous thet»ry of the 
Pythagoreans being justly stigmatized as irrelevant lo the subject (oi/« 
ofKcfcm. Compare Eth. Nic. VI. 13, 3, 4. lil*.] 

” [See Xen. Mem. HI. 9, 14. where happiness (-e® vpdTrew) is identified 
with virtuous action (c® irMeti'). Ed. ] 

” [“Sophists" in author's MS. The passage of the Apology runs thus: ie 
to6tuo Ktd MifXi|r6s /k« iviOero icttt "Avuror Kal AiiKUV,JAikirrm Mp rwr 
TotiirOv 'A»urp» 8i ivip rur SyifuovpySv ital rw* vokiTtKtSv, AiKuv IH 

drip raw j,i)r6puo. p. 23 E. Ed.] 
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him that could deserve the name of a school, could take 
his place, or represent the murdered sage in the circles of 
Athens. But, vast as nature, all minds could find their 
systems in him! and accordingly, from his teaching, with 
new and regulated energies, we find Philosophy once more 
starting into her innumerable and diverging courses. To 
classify, to inspect, to analyse' them, will probably be 
occupation sufficient for our next series of meetings here. 
The minor schools of the Cynosarges, Cyrene, or Elis, will 
detain us but briefly; in the vast and proportioned edifices 
of the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies we shall find 
subjects to which a more protracted attention must be de¬ 
voted, but which it must be the fault of your Professor if 
he fail to make deserving of that attention. You will 
accept my thanks for your attendance; our assemblies have 
not indeed been large, but I would hope that they have 
not been altogether without mutual profit and instruction. 
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LECTURE I. 

Socrates and the minor Socratics. School of 

Megara. 


Gentlemen, 

It was one of the last observations which I took lect. 
occasion to offer to you, in commenting on the fortunes of 
Grecian speculation;—that in the comprehensive mind of 
that eminent man with whom our inquiries then ceased 
were cont;iined'*the latent germs of innumerable subsequent 
growths. It was not merely the inventive sagacity of 
Socrates which placed him in this prominent historic 
position; though that sagacity was equally vast in its 
compass and penetrating in its- power. It w'as even more 
than this, the freedom, candour, popularity, and variety of Thteautn 
his intellectual pursuits; his unrivalled skill in the tactics 
of conversation, which provoked and managed inquiry ; his 
almost patriarchal amenity of manners, which encouraged 
and guided it. The soil should indeed be worthless in 
which the dexterous husbandry of Socrates could deposit 
no seed that promised future development. We speak of 
the school of Socrates, but in the technical sense of the 
term he had no school. The Academy, the Lyceum, the 
Stoa, the Cynosarges, were the chosen localities of special 
sects; Athens itself (and in it as type -or miniature— 

Greece—the world)—was the scene of the instruction, as 
of the studies, of Socrates. He might truly say with La 
Bruy^re: “Je rends au public ce qu’il m’a pr^td: j’ai 
empruntd de lui la matidre de mes ouvrages: il est juste 
que I’ayant achevd, &c. jc lui en fasse la restitution.” His 
predilection for Athens was, it is true, exclusive. In one 
of tjie most eloquent passages of the Crito' he represents 
.the Republic as addressing himself: “ None of the solem¬ 
nities of Greece has ever induced you to quit Athens^ 
except on one occasion, to attend the Isthmian games at 
Corinth; war alone could attract you from it: you have 

* [p. 58 B. Ed.] 
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LECT. not been a traveller, as others; you have never felt a 
curiosity to see foreign nations and to study their laws; 
you were contented with us and our government.” But 
in every region of that manifold Athenian world he was 
at home. He found the human heart there, and found it 
under every modification of social influence; and to all he 
addressed a lesson suitable to all. “1 respect and love 
you, Athenians!” he exclaims, in the Apology recorded 
by Plato*; “ but I will obey the voice of the deity rather 
than yours; and, while I live and am able to do it, I 
will never abandon the office of philosophy, the office of 
giving you w'arning and advice, the office of addressing in 
such fashion as this every man I meet: ‘Oh, my friend 1 
how can you, a citizen of Athens (the city most famous of 
the earth for civilization and resources), not blush to think 
only of amassing riches and gaining honours, without once 
occupying yourself with truth and wisdom—the soul and 
its perfection ?’ And if any of you pretend that he is so 
engaged, I will not take his word for it, I will not leave 
him—I will question, examine, convict him.” In such a 
spirit as this, we can well credit his declaration that he 
believed “ a man’s greatest happiness consisted in rational 
discourse of virtue all the days of his life.” 

Accordingly, w’ithin the limits of Attica the influence 
of this voluntary philosophic missionary was pervading 
and powerful. His pupils were as various as the occasions 
of his teaching. Derived indifferently from every quarter 
of Athenian society, they carried into all their respective 
departments of life a tincture of the character.of the 
master; his extraordinary powers and prompt willingness 
to display them attracting round him, as hearers more or 
less constant, not merely all that was excellent in the 
youthful mind of Athens, but many also (as the founder of 
the Cynic school) already advanced in age and matured in 
experience. His very skill as a dialectician dazzled those 
who could not pass from the form of knowledge to its 
reality, and who considered as the highest of intellectual 
attainments that quick and glittering play of weapons 
which , the great philosopher only valued as enabling him 
to disarm the honest adversary without wounding him, or 
to strike the blow home and sure upon captious and un¬ 
principled arrogance. 

Tktmixfd Accordingly, among the constant or occasional auditors 
Socrates were seen many whose views had little apparent 

'wr- connexion with philosophical contemplation. The future 
leaders of armies, the aspirants after public distinction, the 
rivals of the popular assembly, were observed in-earnest 

• [p. *9 D. Ed.] 
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conference with this indefatigable teacher; whose ver- imct. 
satility of mind was evinced in his prompt adaptation of 
his topics to the temper and circumstances of each, and in 
the employment of a style proverbially attractive. “Do CAartns 
Graecis/’ says Cicero in exemplifying the various models 
discourse [Off. L 30), “dulcem et facetum, festivique ser- 
monis atque in omni oratione simulatorem, quern etpava 
Graeci nominaverunt, Socratem acccpinius.” T/tis qualifi¬ 
cation was indeed transmitted to the subsequent inheritors 
of his philosophy. It is the precept of Cicero in another 
passage of the same work, “Sit igitur hie sermo, in quo 
Socratid maxime exccllunt, lenis minimeque pertinax; 
insit in eo lepos.” {Ib. 37.) The simplicity of Xenophon, 
the richness and variety of Plato, form our principal ex¬ 
amples of this rare excellence; in the time of Cicero it is 
probable that many others existed, as there is scarcely a 
disciple of Socrates to whom the composition of numerous 
treatises in the form of dialogue is not ascribed. 

Of such auditors of Socrates as Alcibiadcs and Critias 
it is of course- unnecessary here to speak; nor are the 
philosophical labours of Lysias, or even of Isocrates, of a 
character sufficiently marked to detain the student of 
the history of theoretical philosophy. The intellectual 
characteristics (as far as a brief sketch can effectually arrest 
them) of those disciples who themselves became masters, 
are here our only subject. A natural division offers itself. 

Some of these pupils of Socrates adhered, without much 
deviation, to the general principles of their Teacher ? others, cratM war 
receivirfg their impulse from him and from the times, 
originated schools distinct from each other as from their <■*«*«•■ 
common source, and strongly marked with decisive in¬ 
dividuality. 

I. Not possessed of his force of reason or weight of-^wA<*^ 
character, the former class yet saw that in the moral 
elevation of their fellow-citizens lay the great aim of 
conscientious inquiiy; and they seem to have endeavoured, 
as far as they could, to fulfil this high function. As pro¬ 
fessed followers of Socrates, .they strenuously exhibited 
his principles. With him they held that God exists, and 
through his works reveals himself; as an author in his 
volume :—that He is the providential cause and governor 
of tjjie world, and (above all portions of his creation) the 
special guardian of man; that He is, moreover, the legis¬ 
lator of rational beings, having given them laws whose 
evident universality forbids the supposition of a partial or . 
accidental origin; and that these laws are accompanied 
with sanctions of reward or punishment to which the fact 
of conscience bears perpetual attestation. To this rationsd 
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LECT. scheme of theology thus bound up with morals, they pro- 
bably added the same series of incidental confirmations 
which are so constantly found in the records of the Socratic 
discussions, the evidence of authentic presages, and the 
palpable agency of the subordinate ministers of divine 
vengeance in the terrors of thunder and lightning; topics 
which Socrates was wont to advance, though it is now not 
easy to determine how far he purposely adapted himself in 
such statements to a popular and not injurious prejudice. 
The divinity of the human soul (whether in .reality of 
essence or analogy of properties), and its immortality in 
a future state, were the natural, and one of them the 
necessary, supplement to this lofty theology. Like Socrates 
too, they spoke of “ knowledge ” in a peculiar and elevated 
sense of that term (doubtless, similar to the inspired use 
of “Wisdom”), as being the great object and chief blessing 
of man; and of vice principally under the character of a 
gross ignorance and stupidity. Such were 'ahe leading 
ideas of the philosophy of these writers, enforced with 
much simplicity of style, and purity of language; yet 
perhaps with no great depth of personal investigation or 
force of original thought. They came to their illustrious 
Teacher from all ranks of society. iEschincs had to de¬ 
clare to Socrates that “ having nothing else to give him, he 
gave him himselfand Simo’s reports of his teaching were 
designated ctici/twoI from the trade of the reporter...To 
m Xeita. Xmoplwn (distinguished in so many departments of action) 
the reputation of Socrates, and the world, are indebted for. 
an invaluable series of notes of his master's discourses, and 
a sketch of his final defence corroborating that of Plato, 
though inferior in force and spirit; and the accomplished 
disciple of Socrates is discovered in the elevated morality 
of the Cyropadia. Two dialogues of very uncertain ge- 
sitne, nuineness* are attributed to Simo^ the only remaining 
Crite, fragments of three and thirty. Of Crito^ who was the 
author of seventeen, no relic is extant. The Uiva^, or 
Ceiti. Picture, of C^lfes, is of all the writings ascribed to this 
body of philosophers perhaps the most popularly known. 
Eeatontfor Of cvcn this performance, however, which has been since 
translated into nearly every modern language, the genuine- 
ness is questioned; and the Stoical cast of the sentiments, 
Ctbti. along with references involving apparent anachronisms, Jias 
induced many critics to attribute it to a philosopher of 
Cyaicus who taught in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
whose critical scepticism has been evinced in so many 
other instances, is the principal champion of this opinion; 

[Not two *dial(^es,' but two fabricated ^tstles are attribirted to tliU 
philosophic‘cobUer. Sec Fabricius, Bii/, ii. p. 719, ed. Harlcs. £d.} 
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but the arguments, though advanced with great ingenuity, 
are not, as 1 think, sufficient to counterbalance the almost 
universal testimony of antiquity\ We can scarcely believe, 
for example, that Laertius, who was nearly a contemporary 
of the Cyzicene Cebes, could be mistaken in ascribing 
the Tabula to the disciple of Socrates if it were really the 
work of the later hand. But criticism has almost un¬ 
equivocally refused to admit the claim of three dialogues 
(usually printed in the editions of Plato) entitled, “of 
Virtue,’* “Eryxias,” and “Axiochus,” and formerly at¬ 
tributed to the Socratic iEschines, as the only relics of a 
voluminous writer of dialogues, orations, and epistles. Of 
Glauco nine, of Simmias the Theban, twenty-three, dia¬ 
logues are said to have perished. The relics of the Socratic 
philosophy, as held by its most authentic interpreters, are 
thus reduced to a scanty and uncertain number; nor can 
the high probability which we possess as to the true 
doctrines of the sage and his intellectual offspring, in the 
pages of Xenophon, Cebes, and the simpler dialogues of 
Plato, coiipled* with the traditions of antiquity, altogether 
console us for this loss. The fate of these writings and of 
their authors, in the general chances of fame, impresses 
upon us how rapidly the lessons of a merely practical 
morality, however useful, disappear before the commanding 
and attractive presence of vast and proportional systems. 
A scheme of moral teaching, whose excellence lies in its 
equilibrium, requires extraordinary talents to rescue it 
from the reputation of sameness and insipidity; and the 
simplicity of truth, which in Socrates was dignity and 
power, might easily sink, in the hands of his less gifted 
pupils, ”1010 frigidity and languor. Uniformity without 
prominence fatigues the attention; truth itself in morals, 
being but the image of a familiar reality, can scarcely carry 
the charm of novelty; and our own experience will suf¬ 
ficiently remind us that in religion and philosophy it is 
seldom strongly popular when not in some point urged to 


* [It is impossible to bcliere that the Jltya^ which we possess was the 
work of a contemporary of Socrates and Plato. Besides the "Stoical cast of 
tlie sentiments," arguments against its genuineness may be drawn from the 
diction, which bears the marks cadattis Gnecitatis^ both in the use of late 
woTd|f and of solecistic and Latinizing constnictioiK. The question is appa¬ 
rently set at rest by a reference we find in Chap. 33 to a passage in the Lmsis^ 
the latest work of Plato, which was probably not published until alter. the 
death of Cebes. Of bad Greek the formula, c. a6; Ala o68iy is a glaring 
instance. In c. 15, KfuriKol occurs in the sense of eritKs, as in the pseudo- 
Platonic Axiochus, 366 E. 'Fa^fiSol would have been used by a contemporary’ 
of Socrates. nepnroTtirol(=nepnraTi;T«col) in the same sentence is also con¬ 
clusive. With Wolfs arpiments I am not acquainted: but the counter 
authority of Laertius is of little weight £d.] 
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Xect. II. But there was little probability that the Grecian 
mind should long remain in this state of equipoise: or 
that reverence for the memory and eminence of any man 
q/soe^: should produce a unanimity which even the acknowledged 
supremacy of a common revelation has not been found to 
ensure. The variety of intellectual endowments, the differ- 
^ ence of moral susceptibility and even of physical tempera- 
ment, and the desire of special celebrity, would of them- 
7 h^Zith selves be sufficient to destroy it. And almost under the 
eye of Socrates himself, schools were already forming in 
en. which the symmetrical unity of his picture of the soul and 
its duties was broken into fragments, and in which each 
leader of a sect had taught himself and his disciples to be 
contented with one exclusive compartment of a vast in¬ 
heritance of truth. 

T/u soern- As might have been expected from the predominantly 
fir^Juouiy ethical cast of the speculations of Socrates, these teachers 
m/wVw!'**' were chiefly distinguished by the opposition df their views 
as to the rule of life and conduct. But they were not so 
without exception; nor will a view yet mdre accurate, of 
the doctrine of Socrates, lead us to anticipate that they 
T’Ar.Sflfrrtftf should bc SO. I havc before noticed the peculiar con- 
stancy with which Socrates identified Wisdom and Virtue; 
nnd'i'frt^e a propositiott which lies at the foundation of his, and of 
t» differ. Platonic amplification of his philosophy. Now Wis- 
dom, thus considered, necessarily includes two elements,— 
correct knowledge of the right, and the habit of constant 
action according to that knowledge. But whether it was 
that Socrates regarded the latter component as too obvious 
to bc formally insisted on; or that, by a still deeper study 
of the subject, he considered that the unclouded appre¬ 
hension of moral rectitude was itself in a great degree 
unattainable except in and by a course of practical good¬ 
ness, and thence inclusively supposed it; or, again, con¬ 
ceived that if the Supreme Good were perpetually presented 
to the soul, it would infallibly incline it;—it is certain 
that he seems to insist on the intellectual element with 
peculiar force, with a force which indeed to many readers 
of his discussions seems altogether overstrained. Be 

Kol T^v BiKatoavvijv xal r^v aWrjv iraaav aperrjv a-o<fjtap 
elveu*. Had Socrates intended by this formula merely to 
establish the rule or criterion by which actions were to be 
determined, and to constitute a conformity to the decisiiwi 
of pure reason as this criterion, he would have said no 
more than has been ordinarily said since his time; but his 
meaning seems to have gone beyond this. Unquestion¬ 
ably Aristotle understood him as having represented the 

* Xen. Afmor. iii. 9. 
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. state of knowledge as itself the state of virtue:—“ iiri- lkct. 
<rTijfjLa^ yap ^er 6u/a« TTcura? ra? aperd^, ware dp/i avpt^ai- 
peiv elBivai re rr/p BiKotoirvvTjp Kal eipai SUaiop.’* {Eth. Exid. 

I. 5.) Without at present entering on this question, I 
remark that such a theory (in whatever precise form ori¬ 
ginally held) must necessarily involve much logical discus¬ 
sion, though always in subservience to moral speculation. 

If it be held that the full exercise of perfect rationality is 
the great aim of a rational being, and the constant con¬ 
templation of the Supreme Good his surest path to excel¬ 
lence, or itself total excellence,—the investigation of those 
powers by which that contemplation may be effected, will 
inevitably demand the attention of the ethical theorist. 

Logical disquisition will force itself upon him in the work 
of exposition or inquiry. The records of Plato and Xeno¬ 
phon evince how largely Socrates was engaged in discus¬ 
sions as to the nature of Science and Truth; and it is 
very remarkable, that among the lost writings of his im¬ 
mediate disciples we find many tracts enumerated upon 
detached .portions of the same general subject. Notwith¬ 
standing, then, the ethical direction of the Socratic teach¬ 
ing, and the subservience of all its labours to the moral 
elevation of man,—^you will not be altogether surprised to 
find that the school most exclusively dialectical in all 
antiquity is counted among the various results of the general 
Socratic movement. 

(i) The school of Mf:GARA, however, (for it is to this Thenfeg^ 
society and succession of philosophers I am now directing 
your attention) cannot be- correctly understood by those 
who are content to find in the opinions of its founder 
(Euclides) a mere development of the views of Socrates. 

If I mistake not, in a former series of Lectures, I took 
occasion (though in a brief transient reference) to represent 
this school as the legitimate inheritor of the profound 
philosophy of Elea; and endeavoured to evince the just- etunhivnt a 
ness of this account of its origination by the manifest 
congeniality of its doctrine and phraseology. Cicero has 
unquestionably stated the true position of the case, by^"^^"’ 
uniting in one character the two elements,—^the Eleatic 
tradition and the Socratic discipleship:—^“non multum 
(dissentiunt) a Platone Megarid, quorum fuit nobilis dis- 
cip^na, cujus (ut scriptum video) princeps Xenophanes, 
quern modo nominavi; dcinde eum secuti, Parmenides et 
Zeno. Itaque ab kis Eleatici philosophi nominabantur. 

Post Euclides Socraiis discipulus^ Megareus; a quo iidem 
Megarici dicti.” {Acad. Quesst II. 42.) We saw (when 
treating it in its chronological place) the tendency of the 
Parmenidcan philosophy, in inferior hands, to eventuate in 
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merely logical disputation; to pass from the substance to 
_ the form of reason. We know that in Zeno of Elea— 
though we have rejected the low and unfounded estimate 
of that able disputant—this anticipation was, from the 
pressure of opposition, too nearly realized; insomuch that 
this active champion of Eleaticism has been commonly 
regarded as the inventor of the art of methodical disputa¬ 
tion: and the reader of the mystic and oracular frag¬ 
ments of Parmenides, in which the deepest questionings 
of self-searching Reason are, or seem to be, met, laments 
to find the philosophy of that man at whose extraordinary 
depth Socrates represents himself in early youth astonished 
and charmed (in Thecstet. 183), losing its coherence, and 
ravelling into a mass of tangled and unprofitable difficulties. 

Euclides, who was either born, as some held, in a Si- 
^cilian city®, or connected with that country, would natu¬ 
rally receive his earliest impressions from the philosophy 
of Southern Italy; and a disposition eminently %irdent (per¬ 
haps even choleric) would not be likely to intenerate the 
stem and disputatious character which it had now unhap¬ 
pily assumed. For though an affecting anecdote is related 
by Plutarch testifying on one occasion the patience and 
fraternal affection of Euclides®, we can scarcely attribute 
the placidity of a philosophic love of trath to one who 
had recourse to the courts of justice’ to gratify that desire 
for oral conflict which the logical schools could only some¬ 
times meet. With the elements of the philosophy of Par¬ 
menides treasured in a mind restless and acute, Euclides 
(whether directly from Sicily or Megara) came to‘Athens 
as the true centre of intellectual activity, and soon became 
an assiduous hearer of the great instructor of the Grecian 
mind. Plato’s Theatetus presents to us Euclides as pre¬ 
serving in manuscript a long discussion of his master’s on 
the nature of human knowledge. Residing at Megara, we 
are told, that to evade an Atlienian decree which forbad 
any intercourse with that city, Euclides was accustomed to 
assuine a female dress, and brave the death, which was the 
certain consequence of detection, in order to gain the be¬ 
nefit of nightly conversation with Socrates*. In the Pheedo 
we find him noted as one of the group that gathered round 
the bed, and hung upon the last accents, of the Martyr of 
Virtue; and Euclides is memorable in the history of philo- 

* [Cela, according to Diog. Laertius, who however does not seem to 
believe the tradition. Kd.] 

• [De fiatemo Amore, p. 489. Ed.] 

r [I can find no authority for this statement, except the Index to Laertius. 
The passage to which the mdex refers (Lib. n. 5, § 30) has an entirely different 
meaning. En.] ' 

8 [This romantic story is found in A. GcUius, N. A. vl to. Ed.] 
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sophers no less than of philosophy, as having made his li-ct. 
house at Mcgara the hospitable asylum for his brother *■ 
disciples ^ terrified and dispersed by the fate of their 
common master. 

It is not probable that this union continued much 
longer than circumstances necessitated. Euclides esta* 
blished, or continued, his own school independently of 
c.Ktraneous aid, and with sophistry fought the sophists. 

The cynic Diogenes, who witnessed the tumultuous con¬ 
tests of the pupils of Euclides, and perhaps had suffered 
from their pertinacious acuteness, took vengeance in a pun, 
and pronounced that their angry meeting deserved not the 
title of <r)(p\q but of “: and Socrates himself, who 
had witnessed and lamented the perverted sagacity of the 
Megaric philosopher, declared to his face that he *‘knew 
how to debate with sophists, but not with men”.” 

Of the substance of these disputations, and the nature 
of the opinions which were popular in the school of Me- 
gara, our records are detached and scanty. A few memo¬ 
rials of Laertius, and a single phrase of Cicero, nearly 
complete our narrow stores. The waves of time, silently 
closing over what once were vast and proportioned sys¬ 
tems, have left in too many cases but lonely and insulated 
summits above them; and it is but an imperfect con.sola- 
tion, that the scattered and barren peaks that thus rise 
above the waste of waters may at least be regarded as 
having been the most prominent points of the entire ter¬ 
ritory; aftd may even in some measure assist us to con¬ 
jecture the shape and extent of regions for ever lost to our 
eyes. Tlie task is indeed difficult and precarious, but to 
many, minds this character will only excite and animate 
to effort. At all events, with whatever chance of success, 
it is our duty (unless we would degrade the history of 
speculation to the dry register of unconnected aphorisms 
it has been too often made) to mdeavour to penetrate to 
the harmony which, whether apparent in error or real in 
truth, will be found to have pervaded every body of opi¬ 
nions permanent among men; though it is true, if I may 
alter my former comparison, that our relics of many of 
these philosophies are like the faint snatches of distant 
musiq which the hearer involuntarily combines into a 
regular strain, scarcely aware how mu^ of the completed 

* [So Hennodorus in Diog. Laert. ii. 108. Kn.] 

[Ibid. VI. 94. Ed.] 

[Ib. II. 30. Compare the bitter lines of Timon the Sillograpncr, Tb. 

I 107; “I reck not of such babblers as Phasdo, or the wrangling Enclitics, 
who has infected all Megara with a frenzy for delate.’* Ed.] 
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LECT. result is received from without or created from within. 
-- And whether we succeed or not, in presenting a perfect 
copy of the perished original, the exercise at least is valua¬ 
ble, which accustoms us to pass in our historical researches 
from facts to reasons, and to recognize in every authentic 
relic, however isolated or obscure, the clement of a theory 
which once explained and corroborated it. We thus 
employ upon different materials an art analogous to that 
of the illustrious naturalist of France; we attempt to re¬ 
construct from these organic remains (the precious fossils 
of history) the entire framework of systems now no more! 
Btsides The founder of the school of Mcgara presents himself 
as the compound result of three different elements. He 
came, as we have seen, from the study of the speculations 
nosniut, of p^rmcfiideSt and he underwent a long and assiduous 
/i/.c/fa'rtwa* discipline in the hands of Socrates. Besides which, w'e 
cannot suppose him unaffected by the influence of that 
i^so^kuu strange society of rhetorical philosophers everywhere pre¬ 
sent and active, the Sophists. In these commingled agen¬ 
cies we shall And a rational solution for the problem of 
his philosophy. 

Ehafk uni- We formerly saw that the school of Elea, of which 
dtftcribed. Parmenides was assuredly the most accomplished repre¬ 
sentative, delighted in separating the world of sense from 
the world of reason ; and, feeling that the tendency of 
reason is towards generality, uniformity, unity,—in gra¬ 
dually reducing all the forms, ideas, or perceptions of 
reason to the sovereign category of “ LFnity.” They could 
not believe that the ideas of the Reason can be elaborated 
from the phenomena of simple sensation, as blood is ela¬ 
borated from aliment; and on the other hand, they could 
not believe that these ideas of the Reason are themselves 
without any corresponding archetypes in the system of 
being. Accordingly, they pronounced that there is a 
rational or intelligible world, the correspondent to human 
reason, and appreciable by it alone. Arriving at tliis point, 
they began to reflect upon this world of Reason, to measure 
the divisions and map down the features of this mystic 
country. In this important work, however, they seem to 
have discovered the precipitation of beginners; for before 
long we find them boldly enthroned upon the topmost 
peak of intellectual abstraction, the solitary idea of unity 
and existence. The sameness of the archetypal wofld, its 
independence of the limitations and variations of time and 
space, filled and overwhelmed their minds; and, in order 
to realize this conception of it with more directness and 
emphasis, they reduced all its categories to the bare notion 
of singleness and Being; and contrasted with this one 
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existence ever identical with itself, every subordinate nature lf.ct. 
liable to chang'e. Now you know that on the perception 
of Change depends the acquisition of all our notions of 
time, space, and number; consequently in the Parme- 
nidean philosophy the whole sensible world (of which 
these notions are as it were the framework) was condemned 
to a secondary, phenomenal, and transitory being. More¬ 
over, the whole scries of apparitions w'hich compose the 
sensible world—its sights, sounds, contacts, pleasures, 
pains—have no necessary existence; but though they be 
all supposed to cease (as they plainly may be), though 
every sense be closed, and every notion that waits on 
sense be annihilated, the unchangeable indestructible Idea 
of Existence remains, one and identical. These multiplied 
phenomena, then, are but the outward and contingent 
manifestations of this interior reality; to them belongs that 
Sofa, or knowledge of opinion, which is based ui)on the 
believed coit^tancy of their sequences, and which affords 
sufficient assurance for the temporarj' and physical sciences. 

Such is the single and all-sustaining principle of the phi¬ 
losophy of*Parmenides. But into the bosom of this ever- wuh the 
lasting essence, thus one and unchangeable, the convictions 
of man irresistibly force him to introduce the ideas of 
Truth and Goodness; that they also may share in the 
same sublime unity, and be with it enshrined above the 
mutable elements of the sensible universe. How far Par¬ 
menides himself adopted this view it is not easy to de¬ 
termine, from our very defective materials; if we may 
trust the. highly-finished representation of Plato, the su¬ 
preme “ Idea ” of the Eleatic philosopher was aure to koXoi/, 

2 core ff06 TO but how^ever this may be, we may 

well believe that Euclides as the pupil of Socrates, and 
with him inclining to the deification of justice and truth, 
could scarcely fail to invest his supreme and ultimate 
Principle with ptoral attributes”. Prepared, then, by these 

V [It is not liowcver certain that Euclides assigned any distinctly ethical 
meaning to the term Good. His s)’stem seems rather to have been a reces¬ 
sion from the Socratic and moral to the old ontological view of things. 

Socrates had said "Virtue is Knowledge" {4>p6vi}(ra, iTuiTpni, tro^la), but by 
these predicates he dedared himself to mean, practical insight into tlw nature 
and consequences of actions. So far as it is Imowledge, virtue is one—one 
per se or formally considered—for knowledge is formally one. But tlic ohji'ta 
of knowledge are manifold; hence a corresponding multiplicity of virtues. 

Valour,-for instance, is the knowledge of things really to be dreaded; Justice 
the knowledge of things which may lawfully be done; and Virtue in general 
the knowledge of the means to true happiness. 

The Socratic formula, whatever its defects, is at least practical. But the 
doctrine of EacUdes would seem to have made speculation the end or 
honum. For there is little doubt that when Plato in the Philebus intimates his 
dissent from those who maintain that Intelligence or Knowledge (voui, fvi-, 
griui.'nYis the highest good, his aiguments are directed mainly against the 
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LECT. notices of the influences affecting the Megaric philosopher, 
^ you will not hear with surprise his definition of the sovereign 
good, which, as reported by Cicero, has perplexed so many 
of the commentators of that writer. “Id bonum solum 
esse (Megarici) dicebant, quod esset imum, et simile, et 
lyenUdikt idem semper!* {Acad. Qu. II. 42.) Nor will yoU be as- 
tonished that a thinker trained to regard the whole universe 
as the development of a divine unity, should have boldly 
declared that evil had no real existence; and that that 
which we mistake for positive evil is merely the privation 
in various degrees of the supreme good : ra Be dpTixeifiii a 
dryad^ dvppei, fitj elvai ifydaxoiv, is one of the few 
records of his habitual teaching preserved to us by Laertius, 
But as the upholder of the metaphysical system of unity 
and identity is accustomed to explain the multiplicity of 
the sensible world as a manifold manifestation of the 
eternal sameness, an exhibition of itself under various 
aspects or characters ; so the transformation of^this supreme 
prineiple into a moral entity will produce a parallel repre¬ 
sentation of the diversities of virtue as varied forms of the 
sovereign good. We are not, therefore, disafJpointed to 
find our memorialist, in the passage immediately preceding 
the last, declare to us, that Euclidcs Bv to dya0w dire^alvero 
TToWow dvbfuKn KoKovyievov' ore fiev yap ^pcvijaiv, ore Be 
Bebv, KoX aXXore vow xal rd Konrd!*. 

There are two peculiarities in the reasonings of Euclides 
which seem to have perplexed the historians of philosophy 
even more than those which I have already enumerated. 

Megarics. It may be remarked, that the PAilifitts is not the onI> dialogue of 
Plato in which the Megarian dogmas are criticized: though, as tliey had so 
much in common with the Eleatic philosophy of Parmenides, they are fre¬ 
quently mixed up with the latter in a manner which renders it extremely 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. One passage, {So^Aista, p. 346) is 
referred by Schleiermachcr to the Megarics. If he is right, wc gather from 
it that Euclides, like Plato, asserted the reality of Ideas (I'oi^rd Arra Kal 
turdtfiCLTit dSij Tijr iXriBunjv oiffiew cirai), being herein disthigtHsked from his 
Eleatic masters. Perhaps it is to this Cicero alludes, Acad. Qu. ii. 43, where 
he says, “Hi quoque (Megarici) multa a Platone.” Euclides however differed 
from Plato, in so far as he denied to the sensible world that or partici¬ 

pation in the ideas which Plato insists on as the ground of its reality. With 
Euclides therefore metaphysics was the only recognized science: Physics and 
Ethics, the sciences of Nature and Man, were alike impossible. In fact Plato 
shows (Ibid. 348) that the Megarian Ontology was a system of pure Niliilism : 
or as he says with grave satire: “The absolute Being has then neither life nor 
intelligence: but stands ever unaffected by change, a thing august and holy, 
incapaole of knowing or thinking.’* A passage, it may be remarked, not 
fiivourable to those speculatists who claim Plato as a Pantheist. Ed.J . 

[This obscure passage is simposed by Brandis {Hatutt. 11. p. ii^) to 
refer to &e Megarian doctrine of Ideas alluded to in the foregoing note. It 
seems, according to this author, to imply that Euclides had departed fram 
the Eleatic doctrine of an absolute Unity, and that he admitted *‘eine 
relative Mehiheit des Seyenden.” We hear nothing of efilq in the reports 
of the opinions of Euclides’ succes.sor$, until we find Stilpo, a hundred years 
after, engaged in disproving their existence. Eo ] 
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■We are told that he rejected all analogical reasoning'*, and lect. 

that he was accustomed to attack not premisses but consc'-_ 

quences“. The argument by which he is represented as^(»>»>-y«- 
vindicating the former of these opinions, appears at. first 
sight so unsatisfactory as to increase the difficulty. ** The *** 
objects were either like or unlike; if unlike, the analogy was 
obviously illusive; if like, it were better examine the objects 
themselves.” When we remember that the argument from 
analogy is intended not to supersede positive examination, 
where it is possible, but to supply its place where it is not, 
nothing certainly can be more ineffective than to object to 
this form of reasoning that absence of an impossible perfec¬ 
tion which leaves so valuable a probability behind it, in cir¬ 
cumstances that forbid any higher order of conviction. The 
poverty of our materials renders any explanation of this dif¬ 
ficulty precarious. The tendency of a purely metaphysical 
philosophy is to despise all empirical conclusions; and as 
probable arguments, in all their innumerable degrees, from 
bare possibility to fullest moral certainty, form the foun¬ 
dations of belief in the world of sense, the pupil of Par¬ 
menides may Have' learned, and taught others, to slight 
them. The love of direct consecutive demonstration which 
urged him to pursue his antagonists through the long 
labyrinth of their own conclusions, in preference to ques¬ 
tioning the original validity of their assumptions, may 
have been connected with the same general philosophic 
habits : and no doubt, the superior brilliancy of the triumph 
when the contradiction was, after a chase of successive 
conclusions, at length palpably reached, had its share in 
popularizing this species of attack in the “eristic” school. 

I am Wrongly inclined, however, to suspect, that the 
argument against the use of comparisons (Sta nrapu^oK^^ 

\6yoi, Diog. Laert.) was originally nothing more than one 
of that multitude of quibbles for which the school of 
Megara is famous through antiquity. Suppose the assailant 
to ask the employer of the comparison, “are the objects 
like or unlike ?” and to proceed, “ if unlike, your comparison 
is void ; if like, since you know them to be like, you must 
know the objects, and your comparison is superfluous; 
for what you know you can personally examine, vepl avrd 
Selv fidX^MV dvaarpi^etrdai, r) ok 3/xotd iari” This, 1 allow, 
is very contemptible sophistry; but the student of the 
fashionable philosophy of Megara will scarcely, on tliat 

[Diog. L. n. 107. Ed.] . -n. re 

“ [Toil drold^eeir IvIvtoto ov xard (Z\Xi2 kot’ la if, 

as Deyc^s supposes, these tenns were invented by Eudides, to him will bdong 
the honour of having discovered the form of the syllogism, Xij/i/ioto Ming 
equivalent to the ir^oraffeii, iind>o/td to the ffv/iwipufffui of Aristotle. Ed.] 
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i-ECT. account, deem it improbable. The very next champion of 
the school is immortal for conceits in whose company the 
inventor of such a quibble need scarcely blush. 

BtOuiukt I speak of Eubulides, the supposed author of seven 
sophisms whose singular celebrity through antiquity is 
i/k/swt! known to every scholar, and really forms a most discredit¬ 
able element in the estimation of ancient literature “ My 
object being altogether to accustom you to trace the phy¬ 
siology of the history of speculation, employing facts as 
little more than the symbols of principles, and such facts 
only as arc in themselves indicative of principles latent but 
real, you may suppose I do not purpose to dwell upon these 
miserable trifles. When inrlecd I remember that Philetas 
of old caught a consumption in the intense study of the 
‘^£u 56 /aei‘ov, and that Chrysippus (the glory of the Stoa) 
wrote six weighty volumes on the same puzzle, it is only 
prudence to withdraw from you the fatal attractions of the 
subject. Athenaius” has preserved to us the epitaph of 
tl7c unhappy martyr, in which the sopliism itself is pathe¬ 
tically personified as the murderer; 

^Ell/E, ilXlJT&i clfli" Xvyuv d ^EuSojUffOC fU , 

''RXco'e, Kui n'KTuy ifipoirrldef ^aTr 4 pioi! 

These logical difficulties are known by titles intimating not 
the form of the sophism, but its accidental subject. Thus 
we have, besides the Liar just mentioned, the Vailed“, the 
Horned" the Electra*®, the Bald*‘, the Sorites", the Hidden. 
A late ingenious writer, in a dissertation on the subject, has 
endeavoured to elevate these fallacies into the symbols 
or examples of profound metaphysical difficulties. The 

1 

[TSubuHdcs appears to have been Ibc person especially aimed at by 
Aristotle in his anti-Mcgaric polemics. Kd.] 

u IX. p. 401 E. The sophism is given by Cicero, /Iraet. Q. ii. ap ; 

Si te mentiri dicis, uhiuc vcium dicis, mciitiri-s, an vcruin dicis? In Aiist. 

Elettch. XXV. 3, it is called “the argument proving that the same man at 
the same instant lies and speaks tnilh.” Ed.] 

[Lucian, Vet. Auet. p. a2, gives the following example of the iyKeKoXvpir 
fiivos, called also the Sia\avOdj/uv, or “Hidden:’’ “A. Do you know your 
own father? It. Of course I do. A. Do you know this person who 
Stands vailed beside me ? B No! A. He is your father; it follows that you 
don't know your own father." Compare Plat. Theat. p. 165 B: \iyw t 4 
8eu>6raroi' tptSmina...dpa ol&> te rdr' aOrdv eldora ti toSto 8 oI8e peii tiShoA. £u.] 
[ntpoTiintt. “What you have not lost you have. But you have not 
lost horns, therefore you have horns.” Diog. L. VIl. 187. Ed.J 

prhe Klcctra is like the Vailed. Orestes stands vailed by Electra; 
she knows Orestes, but knows not that the vailed man is he; hence she “rd 
.adrd otHi re xol ouk dtSe." Luc. Ib. £d.] 

“ [The ^mKcucpbt was probably a kind of reversed Sorites. As, for instance, 
Does the loss of one hair constitute Iraldness 7 No. Of two? No. When 
then does baldness begin? at the «tli, or at the (» + i)^ place? If not at 
the (w)^i why at the (n-fr)!!)? unless the absence of one hair constitutes 
baldness, which was denied! Ed .] 

" ["Soritas hoc vocant, quia acervum efheiunt uno addito grano." Cic. 
Acad. Q. 11. 16. Comp. Diog. L. vii. 8a; Hor. E^. 11. i, 45. Ed.] 
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" Viiilcd,” or ^K€Ka\vfifiivo^, would mark the diflTorcnce be¬ 
tween sensible and rational knowledge; the * Liar*' would 
evince that he who denied the possibility of truth convicted 
himself, by avovredly speaking falsehood at the moment he 
made the assertion; and so of the rest. It is remarkable 
too, that one of these examples is employed by Plato him¬ 
self** for the same illustration ; and indeed I am not afraid 
to confess my belief that the expository .style of even that 
great master, admirable as it often i.s, zt'as unduly influenced 
by the dialectical fashions of his day. This supposed pur¬ 
pose does not seem to have been suspected by antiquit)^; it 
is not, however, impossible that it may sometimes have 
exalted these sophisms from barren per[)lexitics into instru¬ 
ments of instruction ; and I will not deprive their memory 
of the benefit of the possibility. The whole rich inherit¬ 
ance passed into the hands of the Stoics, who did not sufTcr 
it to remain unproductive. “ Tell me the doctrines,” said 
Chiysippus, “and let me alone for proofs T proofs which he 
adduced in such multitude, and managed with such .skill, 
that it was said (as. of the language of I’lato, so of the logic 
of this Stoic), tliat if the gods themselves were to use dia¬ 
lectics, they would adopt the dialectics of Chrysippus. 

As far, then, as we have now reached, it is not difficult 
to discover in the early stage of the Mcgaric school the 
mingled influences which I have already noted, the meta¬ 
physics of Parmenides, the ethics of Socrates, and the 
dialectical habits of the sophists. The influence of the 
metaphysics of unity and identity seems still more apparent 
and direct in the opinions of Diodorus and Stilpo, the only 
remaining names of importance in this body of philosophers. 
To pency’ate, to illumine, and to harmonize their opinions 
by the faint light afforded in the pages of our ancient 
reporters, is a task in which, though I will use all possible 
brevity, I can scarcely ask you to accompany me this day. 

** [Possibly ihc author alludes to 7 'he(€tctiis, 165 B, where however the 
epithet SenfiraroP’ ironically indicates ihe contempt with which Plato invariably 
speaks of this and similar trick.s of controversy. The dialogue called Ettthy- 
aetuus was evidently written for the pur|iose of laughing them out of fashion. 
It is probable that in the numerous passages in which the kpMriKA orim- 
XoYiKol are censured, he has in view the practice either of the Megarics or 
Cynics, or both. As an instance may be quoted MetWx p. So R. In the 
context of the passage in Thextetus^ Plato shows psychologically the sense 
in which the logical paradox may be true. Hegel in his History of Philosophy^ 
X. p. 138, is copious on the subject of this and the sister sopliisms. £d.] 
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School of Megara continued. 


Gentlemen, 

At the close of our last meeting Ave had traced 
the gradual progress of the philosophy of Megara into the 
sophistical subtleties of Plubulides: and among the mazes 
of their perplexing labyrinth I was forced, through fear of 
overtaxing your attention, to leave it. Some notice of 
these elaborate intricacies was necessary, not from their 
intrinsic value, but from their accidental ceh^brity in the 
literature of antiquity; but as my object is to pursue the 
history of Reason itself, rather than to undertake to track 
its multitude of collateral connexions and casual results in 
contemporary literature, I escape from the subject as .speed¬ 
ily as possible; I abandon form for substance; I return 
with eagerness from the outward and ever-changing vesture, 
to the soul and spirit of philosophy. 

It seems to me that in the speculations of Diodorus we 
may have an opportunity of making this transition, P'or 
though this reasoncr comes before us with a full share of 
the disputatious characteristics of the school, I do not 
despair of finding something more solidly instructive in his 
history, though it seems to have been abandoned as hope¬ 
lessly barren by the majority of our critics. Diodorus, who 
is styled by Cicero {De Fat, 6), “valcns dialecticus,” and 
by Sextus is termed Bia\eKTiic(OTaTo<j, w'as originally of a 
city in Caria, was favoured with the intimacy of Ptolemy 
Sotcr, and is said to have terminated a life of intellectual 
conflict by dying of grief and shame at being unable to 
solve the questions of Stilpo in presence of that monarch, 
who ridiculed his hesitation in a pun upon his name of 
Cronus. 

As far as I can collect the tenets of Diodorus Cronus 
from the scattered notices of antiquity, he seems to, have 
been eminent for the three following philosophic character¬ 
istics. He argued perpetually against the reality of motion; 
—he held a peculiar view of the nature of avvrififjLeva, or con¬ 
nected propositions, affirming (if I rightly understand two 
obscure and intricate statements of Sextus Empiricus, 
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Pyrr. Hypot. II. ii, and At/v. Math, vili.) that the ante- i.ect. 

cedent and consequent in a just hypothetic ought to be_ 

connected by reciprocal necessity;—and he was the in¬ 
ventor, or employer, of a species of ai-gumcnt known in the 
ancient logic by the title of the “ argumentum dominans," 
and specially used it for the purpose (as Arrian shows) of 
proving that nothing is possible which neither is, nor will 
be, true« {^Eptetet* it. I9 ') ^ am now to attempt to illus- 

trate the mental relationship of these tenets to each other 
and to a common origin,—seeming as they do. at the first 
sight, connected by so slender a threadand I do so, not 
merely as a specimen of the spirit of reciprocal illumination 
of every clement by every other, in which I would have 
you study the detached records of ancient speculation ; but 
still more, as including a valuable lesson regarding the 
tendency of a great philosophical system. Nor is the 
interest of the subject diminished by tlic circumstance that 
that system^,has been in our own day revived, unchanged 
in substance, but adorned with a nov'^el splendour of detail ’ 
and array of consequences, which have made it the most 
popular, dhd assuredly the most dangerous, metaphysical 
tlieory of the universe, in modern Germany. 

We must (to understand Diodorus not as Diodorus, but rw 
as the element of a natural development of principles) 
return to the school of Elea. We found in that school— 
whose metaphysics were inherited by the IMegaric succes- rxplahi,y!' 
sion—the principle openly stated that the sensible world is 
purely phenomenal, accidental, apparent; in contradistinc- 
tion from that substantial world of Reason which alone 
deserves the title of real existence. Considered, then, by 
the intelligence, the world of existence becomes of course 
subordinated to the laws and forms of intelligence; it is a 
W'orld of which wc have the interpretation in our own rea¬ 
son, there alone, and there perfectly. Now of these laws of 
intelligence, as it is their undoubted character, that they 
regard the Necessary, the Unconditional, the Absolute—so 
is it certain that this absolute thing, thus contemplated by 
intellectual intuition, being the common foundation and 
essential reality of all things, and of all things equally, can¬ 
not but be one and ever identical with itself. To the eye 
of reason, then, there is no plurality, no change; one Being 
not merely supports, but is, the universe; and all tliat 
revcais itself in the lower world of sense is but the external 
manifestation of this Absolute Unity. Of anything which 
that mutable world includes it cannot be said that it is — 
it becomes; for its property is incessant change; and of that 
which incessantly changes, as on the one hand, there can 
be no assured science, so on the other, there cannot even 

17—2 
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LECT. be any true and proper reality predicated. Vain it is to 
affirm, with the shortsighted naturalists of the Ionic school, 
that it is sufficient for us to trust the regulated sequences 
of nature; if these sequences be casual, not even the sha¬ 
dow of science can regard them; if they be arbitrary but 
believed to be invariable, this, again, is not science, but 
faith; if they be necessary and unalterable, then are they, 
what we affirm them, the mere manifestations in the world 
of sense of the necessary attributes of a necessary and eter¬ 
nal thing;—they are then, as it were, the Absolute contem¬ 
plated by the eyes of sense ; and all the scientific reality of 
such laws is only the realit)^ of the absolute Being that 
exhibits itself in them. The universe, then, is one^ to the 
total exclusion of superior, inferior, or equal:—e;» ra irama. 

My present object (as I cannot, to avoid misconstruc¬ 
tion, too often remind you) being not to estimate the value 
of theories, but to trace their historical development, I do 
not now pause to criticise the Elcatic principle of Unity. 
I'or the sake of clearness, I simply and rapidly note the 
forms the same general principle has assurned in different 
ages; in order that you may be enabled advantageously to 
/generalise the instruction afforded by analysing the relics 
Thf admis- of Diodorus. You will observe then, that all rational ex- 
AZo/ufT plications of the universe (as contrasted with pure sensual- 
admit that there exists a being absolute, self-sustained, 
au rational and iiifinitc: the point of difference concerns the relation 
between this Absolute Being and the Universe. On the 
ji^'iAm Theist (I speak now not as a theologian but 

iheorut dif- simply as a reasoner) holds that the Absolute Being and 
Theinn d!«> the Universe are two distinct beings, and both real, though 
not with the same form or quality of reality; and that the 
connexion between the two existences is strictly that of 
fvrw. Cause and Effect. This general doctrine is divided be- 
tw'een two classes, one of which maintains the energy of the 
Absolute Being in the universe to be literally necessary; 
and the other to be the voluntary result of free activity 
under tlie guidance of yet higher attributes, and compelled 
only by the glorious necessity of ever doing that which is 
morally best...On the other hand, the Unitarian of meta- 
riaa f^ary physics contcnds that the Absolute Being and the Universe 
are not two but one Being; and he holds either i, that the 
Universe itself^ such as we see and feel it, is the absolute. 
Infinite; or 2, that matter is infinite, and the 
infinite Universe the modifications of matter alone; or 3, 
that a primal force is the Infinite, and the universe that 
OTwnwrato* force in infinite action; or 4, that matter and force are 
themselves (as well as thought) the manifested attributes of 
the Absolute Being; or 5, (the system of Spinoza), that 
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thought and extension are the original attributes of that lkct. 

absolute nature of which the universe is the manifestation;_!.'• 

or finally, the theory of Schelling and his followers, which 
(upon metaphysico-logical grounds) pronounces the iden¬ 
tity of subject and object in that Absolute Unity of which 
nothing can be determined (for determination itself sup¬ 
poses limitation), but which the reason directly contem¬ 
plates by an exclusive privilege, and than which in truth it 
can directly contemplate nothing else* It would be in¬ 
deed extraordinary if the last form of the theory of piire>rw"/M, 
Unity coincided with the first, and the circle of speculation 
returned into itself; yet it docs appear to me that in their 
grounds and reasons the school of IClea and the modern 
votaries of the Absolute Identity probably resemble more SS* 
completely than any other two systems in the series. 

I need scarcely inform you to which of the foregoing 
many varieties of hypothesis I would myself incline, as 
furnishing the true theory of the existence of the universe. 

The causal energy of God as exerted in the formation and 
support of a world dependent on, but sep.irate from Him, 
is not more congenial to religion than it is acceptable to 
philosophy; but, as a lesson of toleration is never super¬ 
fluous, I may, before leaving this part of the subject, sea¬ 
sonably remind you that the maintenance of even the latest 
of these forms of the theory that identifies the Absolute 
lleing with the world of sensible manifestation, is not felt 
by many of its upholders to be inconsistent with a prac¬ 
tical acceptance of the Christian faith. Whether the world 
be the attribute of which God is the substance, or the effect 
of which God is the cause, they regard .as a transcendental 
questimi upon which Revelation was not meant to enlighten 
us; and though assuredly no small exercise of ingenuity 
would be necessary to reconcile this principle ■with the 
express declarations of the Scripture record, or to prove 
that Scripture did not, popularly indeed, but positively, 
decide the transcendental question itself; or again, to evince 
that the Deity of the liible is only a manifestation of the 
Absolute Nature in a shape cognizable by the Understand¬ 
ing;—yet, while we firmly resist error in every shape, we 
ought to rejoice in being able to extend indulgence to 
those maintainers of it whose happy inconsistency allows 
them to join, with wayward speculative opinions in the 
regibns of abstract thought, a reverential reception of the 
whole law of life, and a coincidence in all the requisitions 
of practical morality. 

* See Ancill. il. for the above classification. fFrcderic Ancillon’s inti 
Essai jur U Systim dePUnit€ absolue, ou Le rantUismr, contained in the and 
volume of his(Paris, 1831). See esp. p. 56. JCi*.] 
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LECT. I return to consider the subject in more direct con- 

_ 15 ;_nexion with the Mcgavic development of it, and sj^cially 

A^piitatioH in relation to the tenets of Diodorus. The supposition of 
the simple unity of the great All is inseparably bound up 
supposition of its eternity; for whatever is itself 
fMiLofhy, absolute, or an aspect of the absolute, has no relation to 
the limitations of time or space; of such there can (in the 
rOrii*. ordinary acceptation of the word) be no ‘^creationP Now. 
this eternity is the eternity not merely of the whole, but of 
every the minutest element of the infinite mass: and this 
again inevitably implies the equal necessity of the whole 
and of each such element, whether considered as evolved to 
our senses in time or in space, or in that resultant of them 
both which we term “motion.” Accordingly, in point of 
fact, the system is scarcely ever found unaccompanied by 
the strictest assertion of the doctrine of necessity; and this 
doctrine, by him actively maintained, will, I apprehend, be 
found the common chain that links the scatterod fragments 
of the wisdom of Diodorus. 

In the first place let us hear Arrian, who in the 19th 
chapter of the 2nd book of his precious discourses of Epic¬ 
tetus, presents us with the following account of one article 
nhihfpry in the lectures of Diodorus. “The argument called the 
dominativeS about which disputants interrogated each 
other, seems to have arisen from hence. Of the following 
propositions, any two imply a contradiction to the third. 
They are these. That every thing past is ncces.sarily true; 
that an impossibility cannot depend on a possibility; that 
something is a possibility which neither is nor will be true. 
Diodorus, perceiving the contradiction, employed the first 
two to prove, that nothing is possible which neither is nor 
will be true.” The force of tliis reasoning evidently de¬ 
pends upon the assumption that in the .scheme of the uni¬ 
verse every element is so dependent upon every other, and 
(more directly) the future so dependent upon the past, that 
the assumed necessity of the past inferred the necessity of 
all that was to come, or, in his own words, inferred that 
whatever was not to come w'as an absolute impossibility. 

As this argument (though Bruckcr and others dispatch it 

* 

* ['0 Kvpieitav X67oi. The propositions in question are perhaps clearer in 
the original. They are: 1. lloi' Trap€\riKv6bt dyayKaitw etrai. Every 

truth (i.e. fact or event) of the past is necessary (could not have been other¬ 
wise). a. Awar^ iSuvarov fijj iKo\ov6(iy. 3. Aimrov elrac 8 oSr fffTW d/kt/ffis 
oOr' loTcu. (Things which never did ajid never will happen are nevertheless 
possible.) lliough Diodorus has the credit of this argument, it is of older date 
than he. See Arist. Metaph. Viii. 3 : ta(rlp...ol NryapiKol, Srai' t^tpyv ftSvoy 
St'vwBeu, Brav Si fti) irepyS m ivvavdai, ohv rhv pit oUoSofMvrra od SOpaaOni. 
elKoSofuiy, dXXd t6v olKoSoMoOvra Srop oIkoSo/u^ K.r.i. The paradox seems 
framed in order to overthrow the Aristotelian distinction of Siiya/us and 
ivlpyeuL. £u.] 
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as an elaborate trifle) is evidently connected with the pro- 
foundest of metaphysical inquiries, 1 make no apology, 
for continuing the passage in Arrian. Clcanthcs and his 
followers, he tells us, assumed as premisses the second and 
third propositions of the series. “They held, that some¬ 
thing is possible which neither is nor will be true; and that 
an impossibility cannot depend on a possibility; and they 
consequently denied that everything past is necessarily 
true.” The universal connexion of the possible only with 
the possible, and the impossible with the impossible, was 
here again assumed; but the conclusion was against the 
necessity of the past. Chrysippus, the most eminent of the 
successors of Clcanthes, however, preferred to reject the 
logical principle which the others had assumed, and boldly 
asserted that an impossibility and a possibility might be 
interdependent. It will probably strike you as singular, 
that in this controversy the doctrine of immutable fate 
should have been apparently deserted by the champions of 
the Stoical institute; and this, as well as tlie general turn 
of phrase^^ Icai^s me to suspect, that, in perfect conformity 
to the spirit of the times, and especially of the JMcgaric 
school, the disputants were more zealously engaged with 
the logical* dependence of conceptions than the physical 
dependence of events. Cicero confirms the report of the 
views of Diodorus in his treatise De Faio, c. 9adding the 
illustration, “ nec magis commutari ex veris in falsa ea 
posse qusE futura sunt quam ca quae facta sunt; sed in factis 
immutabilitatem apparere, in futuris quibusdam, quia non 
apparent, ne necesse quidgm videri.” Unquestionably, in 
all these statements there is the same confusion a.s to the 
precise^ sense of “ necessity,” “ possibility,” &c. (whether 
considered as a quality in things themselves, or as a state 
of our knowledge regarding them), which has since dark¬ 
ened so many attempted expositions of the subject; and in 
the last passage it would seem as if the “ necessity of the 
past ” meant the impossibility that a thing which once has 
happened should be knowm not to have happened (for in 
what other sense can past facts evidence their own “ neces¬ 
sity ?” or be considered to be altered from “ true to false f). 
But even this confusion between the physical connexion of 
events (independently of our cognizance) and the certainty 
or uncertainty of our knowledge of them, or even between 
either of these and the logical connexion of antecedent and 
consequent in propositions, is itself (especially the latter) 
very characteristic of the union of Eleatic metaphysics and 
dialectics in the school of Megara. When once the uni- 

* [Obscura qusestio est, quam irc/ii Svmruv philosoplii appellant: totaque 
esl \oynrii i quam rationcm disserendi voco. Cic. de fato init, £d.] 
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LECT. verse \y'as to be contemplated as an object not sensible but 
rational; to be explained out of the foirns of abstract rea¬ 
son, and not by the inductions or analogies of observation, 
the tendency was irresistible to regard all its connexions 
not as physical, but as metaphysically necessary, con¬ 
nexions; that is, as connexions of the same kind as that 
between the premisses and conclusions of a logical demon¬ 
stration. And hence, from Xenophanes to Stilpo, the diffi¬ 
culty which perpetually recurs, of determining whether the 
few and detached fragments we meet are truly portions of 
a philosophy which was content to balance logical prin¬ 
ciples, or which aimed at establishing a priori principles of 
the actual universe. Nor is it likely that the authors them¬ 
selves were always clearly aware of the distinction. 

If you have accompanied me in what I fear has been 
a toilsome course, you will have little difficulty in now de¬ 
tecting the true bearing of the Megaric philosopher’s theory 
of the reciprocal connexion of a true hypothetic proposi¬ 
tion. The combination—or confusion—of logical connexion 
with actual reality is here still more manifestly apparent. 
You are of course aw^are that the only truth required in a 
conditional proposition is the truth of the connexion of 
antecedent and consequent; nor w'ould this truth be en¬ 
dangered though each clement of the conditional assertion 
were really false. The embarrassment of the earlier logi¬ 
cians, however, on this very simple matter was altogether 
inconceivable, and betrays an apparent indistinctnc.ss of con¬ 
ception which renders the student doubtful whether it can be 
possible that he has rightly understood their representa¬ 
tions of variance upon a subject so manifestly admitting of 
none. I will not now afflict your ears with a detail of these 
uninstructive quarrels: the theory of Diodorus and his 
iniio/hy. auditors alone concerns us. Diodorus is understood to 

hypothetic was valid (and probably 
likewise no simple proposition) in which the propositions, 
or terms, were not reciprocally predicable or mutually 
inferential®. The relation of this logical tenet to that 
system of universal necessity in which every event was 

® [.Sext. Empir. adv. Lo^icos,v\\\. iij. Philo, Diodorus’ opponent, had 
said: “There is but one case in which a hypothetic is untni^ viz. when the 
assumption is Uiic, but the inrercnce false, e. g. If it is day, it is night. A 
liypotnetic is tnic, i. When both assumption and inference are true, as. If 
it IS day, it is light, a. When both arc false, as If the earth flies, the sarth 
has wings. _ 3. When the assumption is false, but the inference true, as. If 
the earth flies, the earth exists.” Diodorus denied all these propositions, 
maintaining that the only true hypothetic w'as that in which a true inference 
is necessarily and always combined with a true assumption. {"Orep it-fyn 
MtxfTOi dpxipeyov dir dKijffovt \iiyeu> M ^eOSos.) Nothing 
is said by Sextus of “ sim])le propositions,” to which the controversy is evi¬ 
dently inapplicable. Eu.] 
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dependent on every other, and nothing conceivably pos- lect. 
sible which was not also real, is too obvious to require 
comment. [I may note, in passing, that the doctrine that 
the possible and real are coextensive, has been developed 
in two opposite directions. A French theorist of the last 
century held a doctrine which involved the proposition that 
there was nothing conceivable which was not realized in 
some part of the universe*. The difference, then, between 
the doctrine of Diderot and that of Diodorus would be, 
that the one swelled the real to the possible, the other 
contracted the possible to the real; both equally ending in 
making them coincide.] 

The last proposition which I informed you was held by of 
this Megaric philosopher was that in which the opponents 
of the reality of the sensible universe in eveiy age of 
Grecian philosophy agreed, and which formed the great 
practical example and public triumph of their doctrine,— 
the denial the reality of motion. In the latter part of 
my last series of lectures I believe I endeavoured to show 
you that this /amous proposition was far from being the 
mere diafectical puzzle it is so commonly represented. 

The “Solvitur ambulando” of a modern logician (an ob¬ 
viously unsatisfactory evasion) was tried upon Diodorus 
himself in a more disagreeable form. We are told by 
Sextus Empiricu.s* that he had gone with a dislocated 
shoulder to the famous surgeon Hcrophilus; and that the 
latter delayed the operation for a considerable period, 
assuring the unhappy logician that he had been so abun¬ 
dantly convinced by his last lecture, of the total impo.ssi- 
bility of motion, that though his eyes seemed to assure him 
the bone had left its place, he refused any longer to trust 
those deceiving senses:—nor was it without considerable 
entreaty and earnest recantation that the physician con¬ 
sented to forget that the bone could not have moved 
“either in the place where it was, or the place where it 
was not.” The proposition “that motion is impossible” 
is only a popular instance and practical example of the thii tit'Hijl. 
wider proposition, that succession is rationally inconceivable; 
and the principles on which the proof was based are equally 
applicable to every case of change. The true object in them 
all seems to have been to demonstrate, that, tried by 
pure reason, change is contradictory; and consequently, 
that* in that intellectual world of which pure reason is the 
organ, the only real and eternal world, change, and all its 
phenomena of plurality and succession, can have no being. 

The steps by which the rational contradiction alleged to be 

* Diderot—with Mr Stewart’s comments in Prel. Disc. Notes. 

* [/yrrA. Hyp. il. 145. Eu.] 
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LECT. involved in the phenomena of motion was reached, were 
various; but the object was the same in all. It is evident, 
that to accuse this tenet of violating the evidence of our 
senses, was so far from being an answer to its supporters, 
that their triumph, and the intended value of it, were 
actually founded on that very fact...One of the forms of 
Diodorus's view of the .subject led him to assert that though 
actual motion was contradictory, accomplished motion 
fj/wrna* niiglit bc Tcal; KLvelrcu oiJSe ev, KeKtvtjrai Bi (Sext. Emp. 

X* 85):—or, in his own accurate language, 
V*’* the irapaTUTiKou a^itofj.a was false, but the (rwreXeartKov 
Mimia. manifestly turned upon the argument, that at 

any given moment the body being in a definite place was 
actually not in motion; though in a subsequent moment 
it might be asserted that it must have been. Whatever be 
the rapidity of the motion, argued the subtle Megaric, at 
each separate instant the body must occupy a single place, 
which .gives the very notion of rest, which again is the 
formal contrary of motion; the same may bc said of every 
successive instant; these instants make u^ all ^ time; in 
what time then does the body “move ?’’ Yet, on*the other 
hand, we arc irresistibly led to believe that the body has 
been in constant motion: it moves not, yet it will have 
moved. The .suggested conclusion was, that the phenome¬ 
non of change prc.scnts a contradiction which cannot stand 
the test of reason; the w'orld of sense (which is essentially 
a world of incejjsant change) is therefore an illusory pre¬ 
sentation on which no science can rest; numerical plurality 
(involving succession) is itself a mere accommodation to 
the inferior nature; and no safe footing is to be had for 
philosophic thought, until the mind, penetrating 4 hrough 
the vail of sense into the sanctuary .of reason, there detects, 
beneath this multiplicity of appearances, the hidden unity 
of things—infinite, eternal, and alone! We may now take 
leave of the fragments of Diodorus, whose views, you will 
perceive, I have endeavoured to arrange and harmonize, 
so as to supply, not merely information as to definite 
facts, but an authentic illustration of the natural workings 
of a fundamental idea in speculation. You can now un- 
cenntxim dcistand that the Megaric philosophy is nothing more 
a development, in. a dialectical form, of the meta- 
%wHhih€ physical principle of Unity; it is the Icgic of the Eleatic 
metaphysics. The illustration will be completed hy a 
notice of Stilpo, ordinarily reckoned as the last name of 
celebrity belonging to this school. The founder of the 
Stoics is said to have inherited and propagated the re- 
nurtaiomtt. flgetions of Stilpo; and his son and pupil D^o is num¬ 
bered among the masters of Pyrrho the Sceptic. The fact 
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is internally probable; as the moral theory of Stilpo is i.Kcr. 

equally discernible in both. In arriving at Stilpo, then,_.Vi_ 

we may consider ourselves as having reached that stage of 
the Megaric development when its original principles 
worked themselves out; thenceforth combined with new 
elements, and limited in their influence by more prevailing 
ingredients. 

The lexical dexterity of Stilpo was the charm and 
terror of his age. He was himself a native of jMegara, 
where by an honour similar to that posthumously accorded 
to Pindar, his house was reverently spared in the sanguinary 
siege of the city by Demetrius. Celebrated as he was in 
his own and succeeding generations (“ philosophus .iciitus 
et probatus” is the testimony of Cicero), our extant me¬ 
morials of his opinions are not more numerous than those 
of Diodorus. But they seem to me, scattered as they arc 
and broken oflf from the common trunk which .supported 
and united ithem, to bear very perceptible proofs, in the 
fruit which they bore, of the germ from which they grew. 

The famijy-likehess of the Elcatic and Megaric parentage 
is stamped upon the remotest and most isolated of its 
progeny. 

Of Stilpo, then, little more is reported than that he ifhvrt^ativt 
attacked the “ Ideas” (m ^thri) now become, in two different 
theories of them, the badge of the Platonic and Peripatetic 
philosophy; that he denied the possibility of logical pre¬ 
dication, and that in his ethical speculations (to which he 
earnestly devoted himself) he held that the sovereign good 
consisted in absolute impassibility, or “apathy.”... With 
these notices the ordinary chronologists of philosophy arc 
contented; but the study would be of little practical utility 
if some principle were not attainable which might illustrate 
them by itself, and by each other. These tenet.s (especially 
the dialectical principles) arc usually regarded as plausible 
exercises of ingenuity in “ eristic ” opposition to the po¬ 
pular philosophy of the day; but even difficulties them¬ 
selves are seldom chosen without a motive; and the very 
absurdity alleged against one of them would seem to 
indicate some profounder purpose in its ardent vindicator. 

The doctrine to which I allude is thus reported by IMu- 
tarch"; and considered as an insulated opinion, docs ccr- 

* ^dv. Coloi. c. ai, confirmed by Simplicius ad Arhf. Phys. fcl. afi. 

From Plato’s Sophist (p. ajt c) it appears tliat Stilpo was not the inventor of 
this sophism. It was used by the Cynic Antislhencs, also a bitter opponent 
of ettij, to whom the words twi» yefdvTtw rdit _ point the altusiou 

in the text of Plato. A German editor of Aristotle secs in this cmibble an 
anticipation of the Kantian distinction between analytic and synthetic' pro¬ 
positions. But this is to do it too much honour. Sec Deycks, de Meg. Do(l. 
p. 85. En.] 
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LECT. tainly appear eminently absurd. Stilpo denied “ that one 

—ii:_thing could be predicated of another,” by this mode of 

argument: “ if running be predicated of a horse, the subject 
vfrn/icat is not tlic samc with the predicate; and so likewise when 
good is predicated of a man : for if a man and good were 
the same, how could ‘good’ be predicated of food and 
physic.^ which are confessedly things so different ?” The 
humblest novice in logical science at once rejects this 
reasoning as a sophism ; and we can scarcely doubt that a 
disputant so eminent as Stilpo saw the force of the obvious 
objection quite as clearly as we do. It is plain, then, that 
lie must have proceeded upon some principle deeper than a 
logical one; upon some previous theory with regard to 
human knowledge of which this argument was but an 
example. To what then does this assertion amount, when 
probahh viewed not in the example but the principle ? To the 
assertion that no proposition is truly affirmable in which 
t/tino/hism. the subject and predicate arc not absolutely equivalent. 
Now I have repeatedly represented the Megaric school as 
the dialectical form of the Eleatic. The Eleatiq reasoners 
maintained the absolute identity of all which in this world 
appears individually different, the identity of all in the 
unity of a common nature: and they regarded it as the 
triumph of reason that it could detect this sublime same¬ 
ness beneath the shifting scenery of sense. The business 
of reason was, then, the perception of identity; and all 
was ultimately resolvable into this category. What, then, 
was more natural than the declaration of our bold logicians 
of Megara, that in the strictness of truth, no proposition 
was tenable but that which expressed the relation of 
identity; that no terra was predicable of another except 
in the affirmation of absolute sameness } And, as a neces¬ 
sary consequence, that every form of assertion which re¬ 
fused to identify the subject and attribute belonged not to 
the sphere of pure reason, but to that inferior world of the 
senses with which a lust dialectic had no concern whatever. 

It it eon. In the strict prosecution of his fundamental meta- 

physic, then, Stilpo might be plausibly led to the ap- 
parently startling proposition which denied the legitimacy 
of predicates more extensive than their subject. It is 
obvious that this train of thought, pertinaciously pursued, 
would result in the denial of all abstract notions; for these 
abstract notions are the very predicates to which Stilpo 
refuses his logical passport,* as well as being the very 
attributes that difference substances ffom each other. You 
will expect, therefore, to find the champion of the phi¬ 
losophy of unity obstinately opposed to every theory of 
the reality of universals, whether “in things” or ** beyond 
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things”—Aristotelic or Platonic,—and here, accordingly, i.ect. 
history places him. The guardian of the old Eleatic in- 
heritance faithfully fulfilled his charge; and eagerly offered 
battle to every defender of every modification of the 
universal idea. The promptitude, the tenacity, and the 
publicity of the contests of these eristic gladiators of 
Greece at once remind us of the similar engagements in 
the scholastic ages; but I suspect that the discussions of 
tlie ancient logicians would be found more really in¬ 
teresting and more substantially valuable, because less 
strictly limited in their theological philosophy, and thence 
more at liberty to start and follow every variety of meta¬ 
physical hypothesis. This, however in its causes a mis¬ 
fortune for these inquirers themselves, may, with great 
probability, have made their engagements richer in variety 
and interest. It is a real cause of gratitude, that on many 
subjects of the higher metaphysics tet' arc, for all practical 
purposes, released from dependence on the caprices of 
speculation; but we need not on this account resign all 
interest in their history: it is well to have that ground 
surveyed fo our hand which we are unwilling ourselves to 
tread. 

VVe must now briefly interpret Stilpo in his character 
of an ethical philosopher, a department in which he seems 
to have attracted much of the notice of antiquity, and 
largely to have influenced the subsequent fortunes of 
philosophy. I have before obscj-vcd that internal evidence, zewof 
as well as historical tradition, establishes the influence 
this master in the rule of life advocated by Zeno and the 
Stoics, by Pyrrho and the Sceptics. The anecdote of the 
attachn^ent of Zeno is well known; w'ho, when Crates the 
Cynic in a fit of jealousy would have dragged this illus¬ 
trious pupil from the lecture-room of Stilpo, exclaimed 
aloud, " You may remove my body, but Stilpo detains my 
soul!” And the Stoics themselves approved as a brother 
him who could reply to the conqueror of his native city, 
inquiring (in Seneca's version of the story), “Numquid 
perdidisset“Omnia bona mca mecum sunt!” a senti¬ 
ment by which, as Seneca, in his usual style of epigram, 
observes, “ ipsam hostis sui victoriam vicit.” 

The sovereign good of Stilpo was expressed in oncstuto's 
word, (iiradeia, a term which Seneca translates “animus 
impntiens," not without apologies for the employment of 
a term which in his days, as, well as in our own, seems to 
have obtained a signification the exact reverse of this 
philosophic use of it. {Ep. IX.) He distinguishes between 
this rigorous tenet and the more reasonable doctrine of the 
Stoics; “ Noster sapiens vincit quidem incommodum omne, 
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set! sentit; illorum, ne sentit quidem.” {Ib) This is the 
very principle which Cicero ascribes to the Pyrrhonic 
sect: “ Pyrrho autem, ne sentire quidem sapientem; qua; 
'AiraOeia nominatur” {Qu. Acad. Ii. 42); a strong proof, 
as I have before intimated, of the connexion of these phi¬ 
losophic schools through the medium of their respective 
masters. 

We have seen the Elcatic principle of Absolute Unity 
in its metaphysical and dialectical aspects ; we must now 
spare a moment to contemplate it in its moral attitude, 
in which it will be found not less influential in itself or 
instructive in its manifestations. 

The principle professes to merge all individuality in 
absolute sameness. We may expect, at first sight, to find 
this doctrine not less active in the world of life than in that 
of inanimate nature or abstract conception. If, then, the 
reasoner who habitually dwells upon the oneness of the 
universe, come to apply his views to the properties of 
separate minds; and if his philosophic loyalty can stand 
the test of carrying out his principle in the ^very citadel of 
individuality, the personal consciousness; he mu^t, to esta¬ 
blish his point (which, if not absolute, is nothing), under¬ 
take to break dowm the barriers which nature seems to 
have erected between man and man. Now, if we adhere 
to the world of consciousness, this enterprise is impossible. 
No effort of ingenuity can invalidate the conviction with 
which each individual pronounces himself to be himself 
alone, and not another. But, by this time, you can readily 
conjecture that the Megaric was not to be embarrassed by 
a difficulty of this nature. He could demur to the evidence 
itself of consciousness; not indeed by denying that the 
witness makes the affirmation, but by refusing to allow 
the witness’s competency. He could declare that the 
internal sense was as worthless as the external in the 
search of eternal truth ; and that if the laws and principles 
of morals are to be based upon a scientific foundation, 
they must be fixed, not on the yielding sands of con¬ 
sciousness (itself, as Heraclitus had so often shown, never 
for two instants the same), but upon the impregnable 
rock of Reason. The philosopher will, therefore, morally 
as metaphysically, labour to forget himself in the universe. 
He will obliterate the illusive conviction of individuality 
by making himself, as far as possible, a petty element in 
a general plan; and regard life, as well as nature, as the 
necessary servant of unalterable fate. But if thus it be 
wisdom to show no wll but the will of the universe, it 
must be wisdom to efface every principle which can urge 
the will; and this without exception; for while by perfect 
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neutrality the man leaves himself to the disposal of the lf.ct. 
governing whole, by the exertion of any affection or desire, 
no matter how popularly virtuous, he advances himself 
beyond the level of his place in the machine, and presumes 
to establish a separate interest in the world. It thus 
appears (if I am not mistaken in this attempt to penetrate 
his views) that Stilpo might, by a resolute adherence to 
his metaphysical principle, have arrived at that thr^eta 
which has so much perplexed the historians of ancient 
philosophy: nor can we be surprised to find, that, when 
from these cloudy heights of speculation the philosopher 
descended into common life, and transferred the theories 
of the pure reason into the sphere of sense, he would be 
likely to display w'hat Pliny calls “ rigorem qucndani, tor- 
vitatemque naturae duram ct inflexibilem.” From this 
result it would seem that Stilpo himself was preserved, 
either by felicity of natural constitution, or by realizing 
that absolute indifferentism which is the dircctcst practical 
form of his flieory ; or perhaps by that still more common 
solution of such difficulties to theorists of every class, a 
convenicnf oblivion of his whole array of irresistible truths 
when they threatened the smallest interference with his 
actual comfort. 

In our day, under the modifying influence of Christian- AMrm 
ity, and from other coincident causes, the moral and 
ligious aspect (for it professes a religious aspect) of the 
system of Absolute Unity is very different. By the 
German apostles of the system advantage has been taken ‘Vu/!,,,. 
of these tendencies to the Infinite w’hich seem to reveal jjjj 
themselves in every human -breast, to cast round this ini-/« 
posing ^leory of the universe a garb of poetry and enthu¬ 
siasm, which a severe critic has too justly designated “the 
mysticism of Atheism,” That by a special intellectual 
appreciation that Absolute Essence which is no other than 
God can itself be contemplated, would seem calculated to 
elevate the soul to the loftiest apprehensions of itself and 
of nature, were it not that the Object thus discovered is 
left without attribute, almost without positive being; and a 
chilling silence observed as to the certainty or authority 
of all beneath this ultimate abstraction. Every aspiration 
after the infinite which can animate the heart of man is 
easily enlisted on behalf of a system which occupies 
ground so lofty, which docs not ascend to the infinite, but 
supposes it attained, and thence at leisure surveys the uni¬ 
verse: science, religion, and art—the true, the good, the 
beautiful—seem to swell to new amplitude, and rise to new 
dignity, when harmonized together as the necessary de¬ 
velopments of that Absolute, which is one with the reason 
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LFxrr. and the reason with it; and it is not even difficult to con- 
“• ceive, that the more mysterious doctrines of revelation may 
be ingloriously made to appear the subordinate conse¬ 
quences of the vast conception. But with all this, the 
problem (which is no other than to reconcile the finite and 
the infinite, simply—to explain the mystery of creation) 
remains too certainly unsolved; and the votary of the 
absolute, cheated out of his God, receives nothing in return 
but a vast and impracticable abstraction. 

I have spoken of these modifications of the Unitary 
system (the modern German and the ancient Grecian) in 
connexion, because they seem to have both arisen under a 
form very similar. They both seem to have been in their 
original essentially logical systems ;■ systems, that is, pur¬ 
posing to show how the reason of man must necessarily 
contemplate the world to contemplate it at all; and after¬ 
wards to have assumed the form of direct physical dis¬ 
coveries. In this point of view, the system—erroneous 
even as an abstract scheme—becomes puerile and fantastic. 
Yet this metaphysical hypothesis of Schelling is actually 
styled the “ Philosophy of Nature;" and the student of the 
patient school of Baconian induction would start to sec 
with what easy deliberation a teacher, perhaps the most 
popular and distinguished philosophical master of the iqtli 
century, addresses himself to the task of constructing an a 
priori universe. Of course, the universe thus discovered 
coincides accurately with the universe of reality; and the 
illustrious professor felicitates himself for demonstrating 
that to exist which he has seen around him since his birth. 

But even as a merely logical explication of the universe, 
I cannot think the system of “Absolute Unity" satisfac¬ 
tory. It is true that any multitude may be arbitrarily 
regarded under the category of unity ; the whole reality of 
things, the effect and its Almighty Cause, may be contem¬ 
plated as One: but the essential discrepancies of things 
are not neutralized by this logical amalgamation, nor can 
any sound mind accord to that fallacious unity which, in 
spite of irreconcileablc discordance, identifies subject and 
object, cause and effect, finite and infinite! We may, if 
we please, term the finite a “ manifestation ” of the infinite, 
or an emanation, or an aspect: the true difficulty, the 
transit from the infinite to the finite,—the revelation of the 
Incomprehensible in a world determinate in time and space 
—is not one degree alleviated though we invented ten thou¬ 
sand titles for the process, and called upon every language 
of the globe to supply its contribution to our terminolo^. 
God and the universe exist: it is as impossible to identify 
the terms as it is to efface either! 
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You will not be astonished to find that Stilpo (along lkct. 
with the rest of the succession) was not remarkable for any 
cordial sympathy with the popular polytheism. With all Cmtempt of 
its faults, the system of the “ Unity of All” was at lcast/e^rt?^]h" 
calculated to raise the conceptions above the deified profli- 
gates of Olympus; and Stilpo, for some irreverences about 
the Minerva of Phidias, was cited before the Areopagus, 
and banished from Athens. “ Ask me—” he whispered to 
Crates, who made some unseasonable inquiries about the 
proper mode of honouring these marble deities—“ ask me, 
thou foolish man, when we arc alone, and I’ll tell you !'' 

Euclides himself was famous for a reply still more evasive. 

He had been asked by some intrusive inquirer, how the 
Gods existed, and what were their ta.stcs:—“ One thing is 
quite certain,” replied the sage coldly—"they hav’e a 
thorough dislike for curious questioners!” 

We here ^bandon the Megaric school, but its principlc.s, 
especially its moral principle, we shall rccogni:;e, in forms 
more or less determinate, on future occasions. At our 
next mcctftig shall find it, little changed, among the 
precepts of Antisthenes, the founder of the famous sect of 
the Cynics. On that occasion I w'ill endeavour to throw 
.some light on the Cynic and Cyrcnaic institutes of human 
life,—a subject of vast practical interest; the more popular 
character of which may make some amends for the una¬ 
voidable abstruscncss of the disquisitions of this day ; di.s- 
quisitions wliich the poverty of original materials (amount¬ 
ing altogether to six or seven fragmentary noticc.s), the 
absence of assistance from preceding inquirers, and the re¬ 
moteness from ordinary conceptions of the fundamental 
theory which 1 have endeavoured to make the key of the 
entire,—^liavc combined to render equally laborious to the 
invc.stigator and (I fear) cxhau.sting to the attention of 
minds not habitually exercised in these arduous .specula¬ 
tions. 
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Gentlemen, 

Refore proceeding to the subject announced for 
this day, I ought to take a brief and transient notice of the 
school known by the title of the Eliac, and afterwards 
(from its most dLstinguished master, who was a native of 
Eretria in Eubcea) the Eretriac school. This sect, which, 
though in its founder Phiedo originally Socratic, was in its 
second founder Menedemus impressed with the stamp of 
Mcgaric opinions, differs so slightly fron). the school so 
largely illustrated at our la.st meeting, as to require little 
separate notice. Of Phaedo, whose name has been familiar¬ 
ized to every ear by the celebrated dialogue of Plato, we 
know as a philosopher very little. It is said that to So¬ 
crates, who ever professed to regard the symmetry of body 
as mysteriously connected w'ith harmony of soul, and w'ho 
had been attracted by the appearance of Phaido in the 
midst of misery and want, he was indebted for release from 
a state of disgraceful servitude ; and it is probable that the 
pupil’s grateful fidelity was contented with extending the 
doctrines and reputation of a master so beloved, t 

In Menedemus, however, who studied under Stilpo, the 
Megaric infusion becomes strongly perceptible. When I 
have informed you that Menedemus is related to have held 
that virtue is one and undiversified, all apparent differences 
being only differences of name’; that the Supreme Good 
is itself one and unchangeable; and*that if not the total 
suppression, yet at least the absolute government of desire, 
was the great element of human excellence, you will 
recognize these opinions as a reiteration of speculations 
already recorded and analyzed. One element in the 
opinions popular at Eretria is preserved by Cicero {Acad. 
Qu. II. 42). He tqlls us that to these philosophers “omne 
bonum in mehte positum, et mentis acie, qua verum cer- 


> [Plutarch de moral, a p. 8oa Wyttenb. MeriSriftot (tip 6 

'Eperfilat iyiBpa tup aperup Koi rb v\^$os Kal rbs bia^opdt, wt pt&t oSaiis koI 
Xpvpdp^i roXXoTs Mpacri’ ri ndp a&rb autppoaOmpi ml dySpdop xal iiKHtovCp^p 
,\(h>wOtUf KoSdrtp PooTbp Kol SjpBpmrw. En.] 
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neretur*:” a doctrine which (if I can venture to interpret i.kct. 
a brief and obscure sentence) would seem to make the per- 
ception of truth the highest good of man, or to identify in 
one truth and goodness, as different aspects of the same 
original essence. This would appear to betray a Platonic*, 
as well as Mcgaric, influence; or perhaps a remaining tinge 
from the old Socratic sources. With his master Stilpo, the 
Eretrian teacher rejected all but identical propositions; and 
instituted dialectic warfare against all composite and nega¬ 
tive assertions®. Of his opinions not much more has been 
rescued from the wreck of time, if we except the important 
practical maxim (not uncelebrated in antiquity), that a 
philosopher ought to get married *. 

When we were engaged in considering the philoso])hy rheCvnut 
of Socrates, we saw that that great teacher had placed, as 
a corner-stone of practical morality, the proposition that 
virtue and happiness were in.separably united. Two audi¬ 
tors heard t|je maxim, but they left their instructor with 
opposite conclusions. The one held that virtue was hap- TMrvma 
piness, the other contended that happiness was virtue; 
and both uVgeu their respective opiniojis to an extravagant 
length. These auditors were the founders of the Cynic tn thf 
and Cyrenaic schools. Perpetually opposed to each other 
by the ordinary historians of philosophy, these schools arc 
made to represent two irrcconcilcablc tendencies of human 
nature. It will be my endeavour to carry the principle of 
harmony into even this opposition; and to discover, in the 
origination of these contrasted institutes of human life, 
the workings of a common motive and the effort for a 
common object. The aspiration after independence is the 
principli^that equally interprets both. 

Antecedently to the exercise of -reflection, Man, sus- 
peering no disparity between himself and his circum- idea. 
.stances, submits to his position in the w'orld, and instinct¬ 
ively imitates surrounding example. Encompassed by 
slaves he never dreams that he was born for freedom. 

More familiar with his own position than with any other 
body of facts familiarity produces its usual effect; con- 

* Compare Plat. Pfnld>. 

® [The doctrine is Socratico-Megaric rather than Platonic. It is cembatfd 
in the Philebus, probably as the opinion of Euclides. (mSirtpw aiirocv (sc. 
ifioptis Kol 4 >fmp-/i<reus) iorl rdyaffbr, d\k’ dXXo rt -rplTW, trepw ii& roiirow, 
dfieivw Si p. 20 B.) Diogenes Laertius informs us (it. 17, 134) that 

“Mcnedemus thought scorn of Plato and his followers, and also of the Cyrenaics, 

Stilpo being the only teacher he really admired.” Cicero {Acad. J'r. ii- 4*) 
identifies the P-ielriacs and Metrics, signihcantly adding, “IIos contemniinua 

et jam abjectos putamus.” EdTI _ . e 1 c' 

■ [These paradoxes are stated at length in Simplicius Phys. 19 b fol. Com» 
pare Prantl, Gesek. d, Lagik. B. I. Ab&chnitt ll. Jh.D.] 

* [Diog. Laert. d. ii. § laS. Ed.] 
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LECT. stancy is confounded with absolute necessity; what is and 
has been seems to explain itself by its existence; and the 
wonder which he daily sees he forgets to be wonderful. 
But with reflection, however raised, comes restlessness and 
dissatisfaction. He is set at variance with the scene 
around him. He finds himself in the midst of a world of 
perpetual mutability; yet he aspires after fitness, certainty, 
repose. If, then, he be (through the mysterious dispensations 
of Providence) as yet untaught (except in the inefficacious 
form of a purely speculative tenet) to seek that high 
repose in resting upon what even the contemptuous Ta¬ 
citus could find as an clement of practical influence in the 
Deity of the Jciv alone—Siimmum illud ct mternum, neque 
mutabilc neque intcriturum®—it is manifest that the first 
office of self-questioning reflection must be, to attempt the 
arrangement of this matter between the world and the un¬ 
quiet Being placed amidst it. The problem is simply no 
other than this,—to conciliate the demands 9f the mind, 
irresistibly forming to itself an ideal state of perfect fitness 
and liarmony, with the actual circumstances of man in a 
world of apparent confusion. When the' solution of a 
future state in which this great reconcilement may be 
effected, is presented to the mind, the difficulty is of course 
.so alleviated as almost to vanish; and the corrc.sponding 
intimations which Revelation contains with respect to the 
positive U.SCS of the present state in the furtherance of a 
general scheme of progressive perfection, leave (in a 
practical point of vdew) .scarcely anything to be reasonably 
desired on the question. But to speculators from whom 
this harmonizing truth Avas hidden, or by whom it was 
entertained only as a faint and .shadowy possibility, re¬ 
flection Avas restricted to the original elements of the 
calculation, and the dispute between Man and his Cir¬ 
cumstances remained Avithout mediator or umpire. Con¬ 
fined Avithin the present Avorld, man must prepare to meet 
his stubborn foe; nor Avill his enemy allow him choice 
either of ground or of Aveapons. The prize of the contest— 
the ultimate point of .".ll earthly Avisdoni—assumes ob¬ 
viously this form, the achievement of such a conquest over 
the uncertainty of fortune as may amount to a total inde¬ 
pendence of all its possible caprices. And I need not 
remark, that as far as the anticipation of futurity can 
affect the happiness of the present, this .still remains, as 
much as ever, the true form of the aim of all genuine 

■ [Tac. Hist. V. c. 5. For miUahile, imUahUe is now read, and rightly. 
Tacitus does not “And an element of practical influence" in this, beyond its 
incompatibility with iman-worsbip, and it is hard to say whether he regard 
this as an advantage or the reverse. Ei).] 
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earthly prudence. The celestial element which Revelation lkct. 
has introduced into the estimate (powerfully influencing^ as 
it does, through the agency of faith, and hope, and fear, 
the state of present happiness) of course must enter into 
every rational computation of the sovereign good of even 
merely temporal life; but it docs not alter the principles of 
the computation themselves. It has thrown a mighty 
counterpoise into the scales, and it has contributed to 
enlighten the Reason that holds them; but they arc the 
same scales which the same Reason held two thou.sand 
years ago. Prudence is still prudence, and nothing else; 
the love of personal happiness still unaltered, liowevcr the 
materials of calculation may vary. 

The problem, then, being the attainment of unalter¬ 
able repose in the midst of change, our first analysis c.\- 
hibits it—now as ever—as rc.solvable in two possible forms. 

The mind becomes independent of nature by a change 
effected in either tlic mind or nature: in the mind by 
suppressing all its desires, or in nature, by compeiling it to 
gratify thcni. /Phis is the most general form of the differ¬ 
ence between the ascetic and licentious sv.-items of human 
life; and between AntLsthcncs and Ari>:lippu.s as their re¬ 
spective representatives. Proceeding from abstract sup¬ 
position to the theory as modified by the actual relation 
and character of the two terms, we perceive of the ascetic 
system, that its course is simple and absolute; it presents 
va.st difficulties indeed in practice, but no direct contradic¬ 
tion in its theory. But the ca.se is different as regards the 
oppo.sitc institute; and on the nature of the difference 
depends the solution of the character of Ari.sti}>pus. It is 
obvious ithat the proposal is hopeless to compel nature to 
satisfy all human desires; and wc may presume that no 
intellect, however perv'erted by its extravagant wishc.s, could 
seriously advance this as a practicable code of happiness 
for man. Some modification, then, must be introduced; rA.-//«/.»«- 
and in the adoption of this modification lies the poculiarity 
of Aristippus as a teacher of Hedonism. The enjoyment 
of pleasure is the business of man; the attainment of all 
conceivable pleasure is impossible; nor can humanity c.\- 
pcct to summon, at its call, all the aggregated treasures of 
every time and every space, which yet alone could duly 
answer the conditions of such a problem. In this point, 
thertfore, nature is manifestly too strong for man; yet our 
problem is to subdue nature to his desire.s. The proper 
solution will be found in neglecting this unattainable 
height in theory, without resigning any of its practical 
advantages. For though a single moment of time and a 
single portion of space arc all which, by the very constitu- 
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'tion of his being, is granted to man *, and though into that 
moment of time and point of space cannot be compressed 
more than the eternal laws of things will permit;—-yet, if 
such a temper of mind be generated as will snatch from 
each place and instant the utmost amount of pleasure 
tliat it yields, without counteracting the intensity of the 
emotion by reference to any other possible varieties of 
past or future position; the subjection of circumstances to 
the sovereignty of mind—^the philosophic independence of 
change—^will have been effected sufficiently to save the 
principle. This I consider to have probably been the 
ultimate form of the Aristippean reasoning. The maxim 
that the philosopher who commands all enjoyment is com¬ 
manded by none; the d\X’ ovk €-)(pfiai of his own 
apophthegm®; the "mihi res non me rebus subjungere” of 
Ilorace; are subordinate exhibitions, or easy results, of 
the foregoing train of speculation. 

Ifaving thus endeavoured to illustrate these systems by 
exhibiting them as contrasted solutions of a common pro¬ 
blem, I will notice a few further analogies, Ipeforc proceed¬ 
ing to a more detailed examination of each. 

I. That they were both fostered by the teaching of 
Socrates, is an historical fact and an internal probability. 
In the discourses of Socrates a very slight examination 
shows us elements which the spirit of system might natu¬ 
rally be expected to' detach from their subordination, and 
erect into ultimate principles of action. His earnest confi¬ 
dence in the eventual happiness of virtue might easily be 
misconstrued into a representation that virtue was only of 
value as it insured it; from which the transition was 
almost imperceptible into the assertion, that all which pro¬ 
duced real happiness was therefore virtue. In this stage of 
the deduction we find ourselves with the more mature 
school of Epicurus; but the earlier preachers of the maxim 
aspired to higher attainments than their successors. Hap¬ 
piness, not virtue, being once made the object in the fore¬ 
ground, it was felt necessary to confer that stability upon 
happiness which the advocates of virtue had ever claimed 
for their first principle. Despising as unworthy of the 
science of morals, if indeed this ever occurred to them, the 
evasions and compensations which Epicurus subsequently 
employed to shelter his feeble fabric of human happiness, 
by helping the present from the hopes of the future and the 
repollections of the past;—the Cyrenaics found the certainty 
and stability of happiness in confining it to the immediate 
instant of its enjoyment. Thus, not to urge the deduction 
farther, in this form of their theory you can without diffi- 
• [Diog. Lacrti ii. 8, 75. Ed.] 
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culty recognize the double distortion of Socratic principles; lect. 
the attribution of happiness to virtue lost in the attribution 
of virtue to happiness, and the demand for the stability of 
the first principle of morals caricatured by the pretended 
certainty of all momentary pleasure for the moment of its 
possession. 

Not less manifest is the Socratic influence in the Cy¬ 
nical school; as indeed Greece plainly recognized when it 
styled Diogenes of Sinope fiau' 6 fj.€vo<t*. When 

Socrates affirmed (as Xenophon reports him, Manor, i. 6), 

TO pXv /jLtjBevo^ Beia-Oat 6ttov elvat, to Be ta? eyyvr/i- 

TQ) rov ffei'ov ,—and when, in conformity with such a prin¬ 
ciple, he exhibited a constant though temperate hostility 
to the luxurious habits of his age, you can at once dis¬ 
cern the side of his manifold intellect which attracted 
Antisthenes to his conversations, and the habit of life 
which that stern moralist parodied in the club and uallet 
of the mendjeant. 

2. The next point of analogy between these oj?])o.sitc a. riu 
systems is^in ^eir common disdain of all scientific inquiry, 
except in strict subservience to the cxidanation of 1-heir 
respective systems of moral life. I need not remind you /!?«««/« 
that in this particular they are the types of the adopters o( iht 
extreme views of human life, whether ascetic or licentious, 
in every age of the world'f'. liut until it shall have been 
proved that the highest glory of man is not to know and 
commune with his Creator, and that that knowledge and 
communion is not facilitated by the knowledge of his 
works; the cause of science will have little reason to trem¬ 
ble at the arguments, however it may dread the influence 
of its opponents. It is a singular fact, however, that a vast 
number of philosophical works arc ascribed to Antisthenes 
by I-aertius, who gives us a catalogue of their titles, occu¬ 
pying some pages. It is not improbable that these per¬ 
formances were written previously to their author's adop¬ 
tion of his severer maxims*. We know that he arrived at 

• The Cynic founder himself professed that the life of strenuous virtue 
required a mental firmness which he styled "the Socratic force.’’ 

t The opposition of the advocate of mere enjoyment appeals too little to 
reason to de.scrve much notice; the antipathy of the votary of self-denial acquires 
some show of respectability from its motive. We know how common is that 
short-sighted jealousy which would dissociate the connexion between know¬ 
ledge physical or abstract and the interests of a pure and high morality. 

\ [This is certainly not true of all the dialogues of Antisthenes. (Sec Diog. 

Jyaert. Vl. 92, §§*,*• ffrt 4 irdfo* cwitrrtjfft did Toff /uydKou 

'lIpaKX^oui, K.T.X.) Antisthenes survived Socrates more than thirty years, 
and seems during that time to have waged a brisk war with I’lato and the 
Academy. lie is mentioned by Diodorus,Siculus as still alive in the archon- 
ship of Cephisodorus (b.c. 3^5). Aristotle came to Athens B.c. 367, and 
probably knew Antisthen^ for his notices of the Cynics and their master 
savour of strong personal dislike. Ed. ] 
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LECT. the school of Socrates already advanced in life*; anc! doubt- 
less had occupied his earlier days among the disputations 
of the sophists, of one of whom (Gorgias) he had been the 
recognized pupil, 

3 . Betk 3. Another characteristic in which the Cynic and Cy- 
renaic schools are united is very remarkable. From each 
m'lSrrate thcsc sccts proccedcd successors who inherited their mu- 
tual hostility, under the well-known titles of the Stoic and 
Epicurean schools; but, contrary to the usual progress of 
n^ic^^the philosophic opinions, the principles of the subsequent were 
E^kurtam. jegg unqualified than those of the anterior teachers. In 
each case moderation was the result of enlarged experience. 
The same perpetual attenuation of the more startling pecu¬ 
liarities of the system is observable (as far as we can see) 
in the whole progress of the Stoical philosophy. In a brief 
attempt to sketch the principal laws that regulate the pro¬ 
gress of opinions, on a former occasion, I believe I noted 
this double effect of the conflict of principles,—the mutual 
exaggeration and the mutual diminution. It is not much 
for the honour of human candour, that the latter should be, 
as here, the more unusual result 

4. The only remaining coincidence which I think it 
now necessary to notice, between these opposing theories of 
life, is the important fact, that they both seem to have at 
length terminated in countenancing an absolute indifference 
to life itself. That this result should meet us among the 
maxims of Cynicism will probably not surprise you; that it 
should accost us—a grisly phantom—among the bowers of 
the Cyrenaic voluptuary, may perplex you, as it has per¬ 
plexed the majority of the compilers of the history of phi¬ 
losophy. I trust, before the close of this lecture, tq evince 
it to be the natural consequence of predisposing causes. I 
know no more instructive fact, indeed, than this—that both 
the .special systems of moral philosophy most celebrated in 
antiquity seem, whether directly or indirectly, to have fur¬ 
nished their disciples with reasons for the justification of 
suicide. Is it not a tacit avowal of their universal failure 
in their universal object? The improvement of human life 
to its highest value, and the attainment of perfect happi¬ 
ness, were the common object of both; death, the gloomy 
refuge of despair, discovers itself among the maxims, or 
the suggestions, or the inferences, of both! 
cmktu We have regarded these systems, Cynic and Cyrenaic, 

in their common origin, and detected those resemblances in 
the midst of opposition which a common origin and object 

^ [The of ytntisthenes must have been exaggerated. He was 

but 70 at his death, which occurred, as just stated, after B, C. 365. lie was 
therefore not more thaii 35 when Socrates died. Ed.] 
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invariably produce. We must now proceed to contemplate lect. 
them more distinctly. Virtue, even in her travesty, claims 
precedence over unblushing vice; and our first inquiry 
shall apply to the philosophy of the Cynics. 

With the personal histoiy of the masters of Philosophy 
farther than it is neces.sary to explain the Goin])lexion of 
their teaching, it has not been my practice to engage you. 

Of the champions of the Cynic life we know little more 
than the occasional references of contemptuous antiquity 
betray. Antisthenes was of humble origin; the father of 
Diogenes had been banished for forgery. To men who 
entered life under auspices so unpropitious, a levelling and 
rigorous philosophy would be naturally acceptable. The 
reader of almost any of the lighter fragments of ancient 
times will not require to be reminded of the peculiarities of 
Diogenes; but a more judicious curiosity will extend to the 
state of society in which such a character could obtain im¬ 
mediate and universal notoriety. Plistorical sccptici.sm has 
long learned to doubt the story of his 7ud; an elaborate 
dis.sertation has, indeed, been written to prove it the mere 
fable of subsequent inventors (Hcumaniii t/i’ Dol. Habit 
Diog, Diss.) ; but the man is more wondrous than his . 
dwelling, and his moral far more extraordinary than his 
physical position. It was assuredly no ordinary race of 
mankind among whom such a teacher could obtain emi¬ 
nence ; and it is still the triumph of virtue, that even in 
her worst exaggerations she can command reluctant awe. 

The title of “ Cynic” was a subject of dispute among even 
ancient etymologists. Some derived it from the scene of 
the master’s teaching, the Cynosarges—a gymnasium near 
the temple of that Hercules whom he loved to cite as the 
representative of moral heroism and physical endurance. 

Many degraded it to an insulting allusion; but 1 find 
Sextus Empiricus happily softens this comparison to a 
compliment: “The Cynics," he declares, “rejoiced in the 
title of an animal celebrated as just, tenacious, grateful, 
spirited, and a terror to plunderers*.” To the latest period 
of heathen philosophy the sect seems to have maintained 
its scattered existence; but when its be.st and loftiest prin¬ 
ciples had been incorporated in the Stoical philosophy— 

“a Cynicis tunica” distantia”—it naturally tended to ex¬ 
travagance in order to maintain its distinctness, and seems 

• tThe accident of the locality prolmbly suggested the characteristic name. 
Somewhat similar is the instance of the Dominicans, who were called, or 
called themselves, Domim canes. 6 k 6 ui> was a common substitute for d KwtKot 
in writing of any of the Cynics, early or late. Inattention to this usage led 
Dr Whewell into a droll misapprehension of the meaning of Athenanis vil. 

16, in his paraphrase of the Gergias. {Riatomc Dialogues, 11. p. aai.) Ed.] 

[Which the Stoics wore, but the Cynics dispensed with. Ed.] 
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to have become to the Pagan world of contemplation 
.. pretty much what the mendicant orders were to the Chris¬ 
tianity of tlic fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. I ought to 
premise that our knowledge of the Cynic habits is mainly 
derived from later writers,—such as Laertius, Arrian, and 
Maximus Tyrius. Few as arc the positive records they 
contain, the value of even such notices is necessarily les¬ 
sened by the remoteness of the authority. You will then 
excuse me, if I seem to advance with a less assured tread 
in endeavouring the ta.sk of reducing these relics into 
.system. 

We saw that the aim of the Founder of Cynicism was 
the establi.shment of man’s total independence of nature; 
and that the means proposed consisted in the absolute sup¬ 
pression of the affections. The “ Life according to Nature,” 
a plirase which in other systems assumed a higher and 
better import, seems in the Cynic to have signified little 
more than a life independent of all the appliances of art. 
In the perfect votary of naked Cynicism the amputation of 
affection .should be unqualified. Even the .domestic im¬ 
pulses, and the ties of j>atriotism, we seem to perceive 
noticed with brief and harsh frigidity in the relics of the 
discourse of Antisthenes. The moral liberty which the 
annihilation of the passions was to ensure was declared to 
be the supreme good; this was virtue, and virtue brought 
happincs.s—the only happiness the sage could value. 
Laertius expressly records the maxim, reXo? to /ear dper^v 
and attributes to the Cynic legislator that principle 
which afterwards made so distinguished a figure in Stoic- 
i.sm, that all between perfect virtue and vice were indiffer¬ 
ent {d 8 id<f)opa). To such a degree did this enthusasm for 
independence urge the Cynics, that, if we may believe many 
of their ancient assailants, it led, not merely to a superior¬ 
ity to ordinary business, but to a wilful exhibition of con¬ 
tempt for ordinary decency. It is in this view that Cicero 
speaks of the sect in a passage in his Offices—“ Cynicorum 
natio tota cjicienda est. £st enim mimica. vcrccundits, sine 
qua nihil rectum esse potest, nihil honestum.” B. i. 41. 

Now the first remark w'hich occurs in reference to a 
system based on the aspiration after total independence 
through suppression of desire, is this ; that, in attempting 
the annihilation of all other vices, it inevitably tends to 
a^p’avate to portentous magnitude the vice of pride. • In 
fact, the system amounts to little else than a sacrifice of all 
the rest of human nature on the altar of this single passion. 
It is like that stoppage of the natural transpiration in the 
animal frame, which only increases and exacerbates the 
other discharges. The truth is, that in such a system. 
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whatever may be its pomp of profession, virtue is only lect. 
nominally the cardinal idea ; it is not cultivated for its own 
sake, but as the minister to another and more prevailing* 
motive; and the Cynic (in this respect too closely copied 
by the Stoic of after times) thought much less of pleasing 
the Deity than of being his equal. 

The next observation upon this system regards the Cynicni 
Cynic conception of virtue itself. Virtue being mainly re- 
garded as the means of liberation from the tyranny 
those desires which are themselves the dependent slaves of 
circumstance, was considered to consist wholly in the sub- 
jugation of desire. As this rigorous rule extended to all thatnu 
the varieties of affection, it demanded (especially in those 
Avhosc nature was not indurated by age and disappoint- "■"'A'- 
ment) a series of continued sacrifices; and accordingly by 
the Cynic no virtue seemed to be recognized of which llic 
essence was not stern self-sacrificc. liut this is an error, 
though evQp to this day a common error. Scif-sacrifice, DefreU f/ 
though a valuable test of the force of the virtuous princijile, 
is nol^ itself g necessary accompaniment of virtuous acts. 

Virtue consists in conformity to a rule. This conformity, 
partly through original frailty, partly through the aggrava¬ 
tion of evil habit, can, in many cases, only by man be at¬ 
tained with more or less of self-denial: and in such cases 
the desert of virtue is unquestionably increased in propor¬ 
tion to the self-denial undergone in order to cffe*ct the con¬ 
formity. But so far is sacrifice from being of the necessary 
essence of virtue, that the perfection of virtue consists in 
that state which habit has mad.e it a sacrifice to abandon, 

—^a state therefore in which, if self-subjection were of the 
essence of virtue, vice should obtain its honours ; while on 
the other hand, years of sclf-sacrificc arc endured by the 
slaves of ambition and avarice to realize their distant and 
prospective objects;—cases which plainly, show that endu¬ 
rance of pain for a purpose beyond it is* only incidentally 
connected with virtue. It proves the strength of the virtu¬ 
ous principle by trial; it heightens it by exercise; but it 
does not constitute it. 

This error in the Cynical theory led to consequences cvwf- 
similar to those which it has produced in all ages where it its nd{>P' 
has been a prevalent practical principle. The endurance 
of suffering, valuable only as a mcan.s, was insensibly ex¬ 
alted into an end. Pain, which in itself has no moral 
character whatever, was identified with virtue; and physical I'ain mifA 
misery made the necessary condition of moral happiness. 

By this perversion the virtues themselves were transformed 
into their opposites. Resignation, w'hich, when founded on 
a high and holy principle, is nearly the loveliest form of 
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LBCT. human virtue, was hardened and embittered into frigid 
- arrogance; and the fortitude that could despise the pomp 

of kings was itself the abject courtier of public notoriety. 

Into the fundamental error involved in the whole prin¬ 
ciple of the absolute suppression of the affections, as them¬ 
selves contradictory to reason, I prefer to postpone enter¬ 
ing, until wc shall have an opportunity of canvassing the 
theory in its maturcr form, in the philosophy of Stoicism. 
Tkewflu- These Cynic parodists of virtue do not appear to have 
attained much real influence over the public mind. 
lunited. Their celebrity, like that of the earlier Christian ascetics, 
was chiefly confined to the more unlettered classes”, who, 
unaccustomed to disentangle the complexity of the human 
heart, assumed that man can have but one motive for 
voluntary austerity, and that the highest of all. The very 
extravagance of their tenets attracted those who were not 
habituated to minute distinction; who want time, or incli¬ 
nation, or opportunity, or natural faculty, tonclose with 
subtle truth; and with whom therefore a teacher, to be popu¬ 
lar, must forget his precision of outline anfl c^clicacy of 
shading, assuming a style that bears much the same rela¬ 
tion to the accurate form of philosophical inquiry as scene¬ 
painting bears to miniature. Such disciples have no me¬ 
mory for limitations or exceptions. The Cynics accord¬ 
ingly abounded in those unqualified maxims in \vhich 
Cynical much truth keeps much error afloat. *0 <ro<f) 6 <i avaiidpTri- 
T09, “the sage is sinless!” MaveiTjv iidXKovrjaOeiijVf 1 
Laert.yi had rather taste insanity itself than pleasure 1” Twv fiaOrj- 
fiuTav dvayieMOTOTov, rd KaKcL dirofiadelv ; a truth certainly, 
but indicative of the coldly negative character of the Cynic 
teaching. “ He that will be my pupil,” said Antisthenes, 
in the same spirit, “ must bring a new book, a new pen, 
and a new tablet.” The enemies of cultivation, they be¬ 
came in each successive age more and more the objects 
of literary ridicule; nor need I remind you of the Mordax 
Cynicus of Horace^ or of the unsparing satire—the Mcnip- 
puses and Cyniscuses—^f Lucian. 

Logic ((f I have not detained you with any consideration of the 
logical views of the early Cynics***. They were either sub- 

i^td, 

“ [So Aristotle seems to say, Mdaph. VIL 3, 7, where he speaks of 
Antisthenes and bis admirers as uneducated, draljevrot. This however is 
said in reference to their logical tenets. £i).] % 

^The Ic^c of the Cynics was of the Eristic kind, like that of the 
Megancs, which it resembled in its general physic^omy, though the results 
to which it led were in some respects different. Antisthenes seems to have 
denied the truth of all propositions that were not identical, Arist. Ma. iv. 
39, and therefore the possibility of definitions, Ib. Vll. 3. These sophisms 
he may have learnt from Gor^as, his first master. His abhorrence of the 
riatomc ideas seems to have betrayed him into a rude form of materialism. 
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servient to the declared hostility of the sect against all its lect. 
contemporaries (such as Antisthenes’s attacks on the ideas 
of Plato), or the perpetuation of the tenets of earlier 
schools, or doctrines intended as objections to the value or 
validity of all speculative science whatever. One principle, 
attributed by Cicero to Antisthenes, it is but justice to 
record as some counterpoise to the .severity of my past 
criticisms. In it we seem to discover the sentiments of 
Socrates professed with the courage of the Cynic; if, in¬ 
deed, the opinion (which appeared in one of his ‘written 
treatises) was not rather due to the elder philosophy of 
unity. “Antisthenes, in eo libro qui physicus inscribitur, 
populares decs multos, natnralcm unitm esse dicen.s, tollit 
vim et naturam deorum.” {De Nat, D, I. 13, 32.) 

We must now change the scene, and instead of the Tht 
harsh and unwelcome dictates of the Cynic school attempt 
to unravel the softer logic of Cyrene. With that city, one 
of the mosf beautiful of antiquity, this school is connected 
throughout its entire development. Whether wc class its 
teachers a!S oite continued succession, or rather (with .some 
historians) arrange them in two nearly synchronizing suc¬ 
cessions, of whom Aristippus the elder, his sister or 
daughter Arfetc, the younger Aristippus the son of Arete, 
and Thcodorus Atheus, form the first,—Antipatcr, Hege- 

Ht* denied the existence of qualities, saying, “A man I can see, but I never 
saw the thing you call humanity.” “'I'mel your body has eyes, but your 
mind h.as none,” was the retort. (.Schol. Aristot. llrandis, pp. 60, 68; Txetz. 

Chil.wi. 606.) Many covert allusions to Antisthenes exist in the Flatonic 
Dialogues, and h.'ive been pointed out by 'HcliIeiermacher and others, especially 
Winckelraann {Antisffietiis Fragmmta, p. 35, note). To the list he gives ought 
pn.ssibly tA be added Sophista, p. ^46, a p.as$age alluded to in a note on the 
last Lecture. In the War of the Giants there described the “gods” represent 
the Megarics, the elSup Their carlhborn opponents have puzzled com¬ 

mentators, who speak, some of Democritus, others of Arislippus and the 
Cyrenaics. 'I'lic foregoing anecdote and the matcriabsnr it implies, incline 
me to suppose that Antisthenes may be meant. The fierceness attributed 
to the anti-idealists agrees best w'ith the Cynic character; and the strong 
terms in which their materialism is dcscril>ed assort ill with the more rcfiued 
theories of 1 Icmocritus and Aristippus. ApOt Wot niTpai (trees and rocks) 
are but indifferent synonyms for the ‘‘atoms and void” of the one, or for the 
i/iiroiijTiKov Tov vaffoxn (the unknown somewhat, or quasi-somewhat, which 
produces sensation) of the other. 

This spcailative materialism found its counterpart in the ethical theory of 
Antisthenes, and if we may believe Xenophon, in bis ethical practice also. 

See the speech of Antisthenes in the Convivium, iv. 38, from which we may 
derive the maxim, that vice is culpable in the inverse proportion to ite grossness. 

An Ixtravag^t personal vanity was characteristic noth of Antisthenes and of 
the obscene Diogenes: and it is impossible not to sympathize in the scorn vnth 
which the more high-minded .Socratics looked upon these odious caricaturists 
of their master. The germs of Cynicism may indeed be detected in the teadi- 
ing of Socrates as reported by Xenophon, but these theoretical errors were 
neutralized by his nobler nature. This topic is well handled by Zeller in 
his ffistofy ofCr^ PhUesophy, § 15, p. 57; § i/, p. * > 7- Kd.J 
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LECT. sias, and Anniccris, the second; they seem to have all 
gathered round the luxurious capital of Cyrenaica. I have 
before endeavoured to show you how even this system 
sprung from the effort for a content beyond what nature 
ordinarily allows ; how the motionless rigour of the Cynic, 
the active volatility of the Cyrcnaic, are but two responses 
to the same question ; I must now endeavour with brevity, 
but if possible with accuracy, to lead you through the path 
by which Aristippus appears to have gained his solution, 
avoiding those aspects of the system which I have already 
illustrated, and which I may trust to your recollection for 
still preserving. 

livery kind of speculation, I remarked already, was by 
both these sects employed as the mere instrument for es- 
tablishing’thcir-respective ethical conclusions. That system 
of the human mind was, therefore, adopted by Aristippus, 
which would lead with the greatest directness to his practi¬ 
cal philosophy. Though I have little doubt tlj,at this was 
the process by which the younger Aristippus (for to him 
cyn'haistM the thcorctic form of Cyrenaism is attributed”) modelled 
tn tusfiecu- philosophic view.s, it will, I believe, be most jJerspicuous 
to reverse his course of inquiry, and explain the theory in 
the .synthetic form, deducing the ethical from the clement- 
(,• O'. ary physical principles. The author of the system, as wc 
now have it, appears to have set out with the restriction of 
all human faculties to simple sensibility,—the power of 
receiving sensations ; on which, as tho.se of no bvo human 
individuals might be the same, no certainty of knowledge 
could possibly, he argued, be built. These phenomena of 
sensibility (“interna; permotiones,” Cicero calls them, 
Acad. Qu. II. 46) being the .sole materials of knojvledge, 
and thus the sole criteria of truth, all ethical rules must 
/ft can- depend on the qualities of sensations. Now the qualities 
common to all sensations arc pleasure and pain ; pleasure 
and pain are, therefore, the only elements of moral calcula¬ 
tion. Pleasure being the sole subjective good, all attribu¬ 
tion of good, as anything separate from pleasure, can only 

[Aristippus the elder, though the fact of his authorship is disputed (Hiog. 
L. II. 8, 84), was undoubtedly the inventor of the Cyrenaic system. He must 
even have developed it in a logical and sy.stematic form. The consistent theory 
of pleasure combated in the Phildus of Plato was certainly his; and there 
can be little doubt that the curious and very subtle psychological speculations 
criticued in the first lialf of the Theatetus were his also; however difTiQult 
it mav be to distii^ish them from the doctrines of Protagoras, from which, 
accorniag to some accounts, they appear to have differed rather in pSrase 
than in sutuitanee. I strongly suspect, however, that Sextus Empiricus, who 

g ’lves the. details of what he represents as Protagorean doctrine, drew largely 
om the Theatetus. This, however, is one of the numerous questions respect¬ 
ing the “ Sophists’* which we have no means of answering; but which ought 
to be answered before we can have the right to dogmatize on the merits or 
demerits of the teachers to whom that name has adhered. Eu.] 
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regard those objects which are the means of pleasure, and lect. 
which, by a natural licence of language, receive the title of 
that which they confer. Virtue, then, and every exercise 
of the affections (as friendship or patriotism) must fall 
under the sway of the universal formula ; they are all to 
sought or cultivated only with a view to the advantage of 
the possessor. And, as a certainty is essential to hapiji- 
ness, the sage will (according to the analysis I before pro¬ 
duced) ensure his certainty in the immediacy of enjoyment, 
carefully rejecting all intrusive suggestions of past or 
future. Pleasure they constantly affirmed is fiovoxpovoft; 
and upheld that w'e reason inaccurately when we enlarge 
upon any universal notion of felicity, which in truth is only 
applicable to actual, individual, and instantaneous sensa- ream- 
tion. The Epicurean insisted upon pleasures of tranquil¬ 
lity,—the CyreiiJiic despised this cold negation ; the ICpicu- 
rean pleaded for mental enjoyment as the great element of 
happiness, the impatient philosophy of Cyrenc disgraced 
itself by an*almost unequivocal preference for the claims of 
the body; the Epicurean w'ould draw all the tender recol¬ 
lections of^thfe past, all the bright anticipations of happi¬ 
ness to come into his treasury of existing felicity,—the 
Cyrcnaic disdained a maxim which if it occasionally height¬ 
ened pleasure might as often neutralize it by pain, but 
every sorrow that darkened the horizon of memory or 
expectation was as nothing to the practised Cyrcnaic, who 
had trained his soul into the unparticipated idolatry of the 
present moment. This, perhaps, throws some light upon a 
sentiment which Cicero seems scarcely to have understood. 

He represents Aristippus (Tr/jt. Quasi. III. 13) as holding 
that no^riefs were to be regarded but *'inspcrati dolores‘\ ’ 
According, to the representation which I have ventured to Thetr nn^ 
give of the Cyrcnaic theory of pleasure and pain, these of-jfctinnt 
were precisely the only griefs which the genuine Hedonist-^/)''"^;'^"" 
would allow to exist. But when to the advocates of this "^raf 
system the obvious objection was proposed, that this ac- mUt. 
count gave no solution of a very remarkable phenomenon 
which can scarcely be overlooked in any ethical estimate— 
the eternal sameness and independence of the rule of 
virtue ; that rule acknowledged in all climes, under super¬ 
ficial, but with little or no substantial, varieties ; that rule 
of which Antisthenes had so truly proclaimed, that “it 
governs the sage far more powerfully than the laws of his 
country can do—the answer of the Cyrcnaic was that 


[Cicero’s words are, “Cyrenmci non omni malo cegritudinem eflSci 
censent, sed insperato et nec opinato malo.” Compare Lib. in. and 31. 
Ed.J 
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LECT. which has since been so often reiterated’ by those who 
clothe his principles in a less undisguised form—that the 
sameness of convenience produced a sameness in the means 
of ensuring it, and therefore an identity in the assumption 
of “virtue.” And if any more pertinacious antagonist 
objected, that by some mysterious contrariety to their own 
interest, men arc found who wilfully maintain that even the 
highest certainty of physical pleasure and absolute impu¬ 
nity from avenging laws cannot justify a man in betraying 
Tht cyrr. lii.s fricod or assassinating his parent, the Cyrenaic escaped 
under vague references to the power of antiquity and pre- 
scription, and the veneration for all which is consecrated 
JOHUtfer. by custom and consent. 

Of this degrading but seductive philosophy, Aristippus 
himself was the example as well as the teacher. Possessed, 
it would seem, of that constitutional gift of animal spirits ^ 
which is so often mistaken for higher attainments in the * 
art of philosophical or religious content, he resolutely 
punsued his maxim of extorting pleasure Irom every 
.situation, and in every country gathering the fading flowers 
of enjoyment. We find him in Sicily the ^accomplished 
visitant of the court of Dionysius, at Corinth the acknow¬ 
ledged favourite of youth and beauty; but in every frag¬ 
ment of his discourse preserved from antiquity, we cannot 
fail to observe in the prosecution of his own art of pleasure, 
that total absence of refinement which proved that he 
w.is still ignorant of its most attractive forms. This is 
important to mention, because it w'as the direct result of 
the shape in which Aristippus adopted the general philo¬ 
sophy of Eudajmoriism. To materialize pleasure, and to 
rob it of its associations in the past and future, wasjperliaps 
to be expected from the first advocate of the system; 
assuredly it proved that system to have not yet arrived 
at its most dangerous maturity. 

The minuter varieties which the principles of Aristippus 
underwent in the course of their transmission from teacher 
General rt- to teacher, I am not now about to record. But there arc 
r^Sif/yerone or two manifestations of their agency too instructive 
mate^um^Q ovcrlookcd. And with,a notice of these I shall. 
atkewH. close the subject. 

I. The system of the school of Cyrene was a ma¬ 
terialist system of psychology; and where a belief in 
Revelation hds not interposed its extrinsic influence, jt is 
undeniable that the materialist system has a strong ten¬ 
dency to speculative Atheism. I do not assert that it 
aditiiis bf no legitimate escape from .this conclusion; I 
weak sipnply of the generation of a tendency to adopt it. * 
' To this result it seems to me that all philosophic histoiy, 
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more particularly the history of fhe French philosophy of j-ect. 
the last century, bears irresistible testimony. To the Theist 
the manifest existence and necessity of a designing Su- 
. preme Intelligence becomes a powerful argument for the 
possible, or probable, or certain, existence of a separate 
immaterial human mind; for he reflects, if matter cannot 
* generate God to organize it into’ dll its exquisite forms of 
design, why should it be deemed adequate to originate 
' that thing from which alone we 'learn in the perception of 
design to conclude a God*? While on the other hand, 
as the materialist’s only notion of intelligence in man (and 
thence his only notion of intelligence at all) is as- a function 
of matter—one of the innumerable fomis of material 
results—it is impossible that he can find any reason from 
analogy for admitting, or at all conceiving, intelligence 
distinct from matter. Consequently, as design inevitably 
infers • intelligence, he escapes into a confused Spinozism, 
in which tlte primary matter of the universe is itself en¬ 
dowed with thought. The very notion of “ design " in the 
materialistls view can signify no more than mental matter 
conceiving sintabitities ^ and accordingly beyond mental 
matter the argument from design is never likely to bring 
him. How these tcndeiKies are increased by a system 
which destroys the distinctions of virtue ..and vice, and 
thus silences the promise which the conscience makes of a 
Supreme Judge, it is unnecessary to insist. The result in 
its completene.ss is presented in Theodorus of Cyrene, 
whose daring denial of a deity is perpetuated in the title, (n^Tio, 
"Affeof, which posterity has affiJted to his name. ‘***'^* 

2. To the development of Cyrenaism finally to be 
noticedC I have already promised to direct your atten- 
tion. 

That there is in even the wildest visions of 
enjoyment a something mournfully brief and unsatisfactory, 
is a remark with which you are all of course familiar, and-^*'''®^''* 
the truth of which, doubtless, you can all in many degrees 
attest.' The remark itself is neafly as old as human expe- 
. .riehce, though under the empire of Christianity alone (for 
^ rc£^^s not di^tmlt to be apprehended} it has been brought 
out ■ with, a prominence commensurate to its importance. 

The same iJivine Contrivei; who has bestowed upon man 

4| 

* If (from independent reasoning) we know that the First Cause cannot 
have been materi^i'ou} believe thaf which pronounces the necessity of 
a First Calise is itself a material produOt? If the foHcdver of Order was 
separate from tangible matter, is the ^eheeiver of Order the creature of' 
matter? [Compare Shelley's 

<'Noi4[ht we know <Ues; shall that alone which knows» 

' .. Be as a sword, comiuned before 'the sheath * 

‘r* With sightless Hewing?’* Eo-J 
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LF.CT. desires and affections with a view to their rational gratihea* 
. tion in the maintenance of his temporal scheme, has yet 
taken care, by affixing to them all this melancholy character 
of felt insufficiency, to stamp them all as being, in their 
present exercise, the temporary machinery of a merely 
introductory stage of existence. To a mind habitually 
thoughtful, then, it may be expected that the very ex¬ 
perience of pleasure will more or less constantly present 
this supplementary conviction; and, indeed, those who 
are conversant with one large cla.ss of the works of ima¬ 
gination at this day'* most jwpular in our literature, will 
not fail to have observed that their secret but pervading 
charm consists in the use of this sublime discontent as a 
men ns of interest and effect. ’I'hcsc dangerous but fasci¬ 
nating productions attract, precisely because they ad¬ 
minister to two opposite but coincident feelings—the love 
of pleasure and the conviction of its nothingness ; and they 
arc dangerous, because they accustom tlie mind to be 
contented with this imperfect development of the purpose 
of the emotion; to think that to deplore the deficiencies of 
earth is really to desire heaven; or that vaguely to long 
for that mysterious world to come, as the complement of 
earthly enjoyment, is truly to elevate the affections to 
" things above” 1 

Pleasure, then, tends to betray its own poverty, unless 
when the natural growth of satiety is prevented by variety 
or occiipatioji. The possible consequences are twofold. 
The melancholy conviction must either cast the restless 
though wearied spirit upon the supposition of a future 
state, where its disquietude .shall find peace (which is the 
legitimate lesson of the disappointed affections}# or in 
default of the admission of this gre.at reconciling fact— 
whether from mere despair of its iiossibility, or more de¬ 
liberate disbelief—must darken into gloomy disgust with 
life, and impatience of its wretched remnant. The school 
/frcfshts, of Cyrene fails not to furnish its example. In Ilegcsias, 
who from his doctrine was surnarned 7ret<rt6^«vaTov, the 
philosophy of pleasure became a philosophy of suicide. 
ihui). ' Pleasures, according to this teacher, w'cre the accidents of 
rarity or frequency; the pleasures of all classes were 
levelled to a degrading equality; they were indifferent, 
worthless, overbalanced by misfortune; and the sage, 
wearied with the unprofitable chase, would gladly seek nie 
easy refuge of eternal rest Suicide, like things of less 
moment, has in various ages of the world spread by the 

“I [TJiis was written in or before 184a In the margin stand the names 
of Bjmon, and the late Lord Lytton, to whose more recent productions the 
description in the text is quite inapplicable. Er>.] 
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aigion of fashion; and so powerful was the melancholy 
HSetoric of this advocate of the grave, that an Egyptian 
king was obliged to prohibit the publication of his dis¬ 
courses”. In that country of mysteries the gloomy orator 
might have found his own type ; the shrouded skeleton of 
the Egyptian banquet might symbolize the sepulchral 
visions of Hegesias vailed—yet only lightly vailed—amidst 
the festive philosophy of Aristippus and his disciples. 

[So Cicero Tusr. Qu. r. 34, 83, who adds, tf. 84; “Ejus aiitein...lihcr 
est ’AroKapre^if, in quo a vita quidam decedcas revocatur ab amicb: quibus 
respondens, vltsu kumanae eaunaerat incommoda.” £u.J 
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LECTURE IV. 


Pi.ATONic PiiiLosorny. No. I. 

GENTI.EMEN, 

We have traced the chief lineaments of those 

-!— minor philosophies which engaged the Grecian world during 

the latter life and immediately after the death of Socrates. 
In reviewing them, marked as they are by strong cha¬ 
racteristic differences, we have been, as it were, modulating 
through a diversity of keys in the human soul; but all 
these are only the prelude to the more solemn and pro¬ 
found harmony to follow. It is not without emotion that 
I arrive at that stage of our progress which btiogs me to 
Subject the philosophy of Plato: a philosophy w'hich, whether re- 
* ■ garded in itself, or with reference to its influences upon the 
liistory of reflective man, rises before us in all the dignity 
of the mightiest and most permanent monument ever erect¬ 
ed by unassisted human thought exercised upon the 
human destinies. It is true, that in the opinion of the 
multitude, this majestic structure can now be considered 
as little more than the ruin of ancient glory; the interest 
that still belongs to it is, in their mind, the intcrc.st that 
attends the decay of everything which bears the impress 
of former greatness, and that makes all for evert vene¬ 
rable which once was venerated. Even in thi.s view the 
speculations of Plato would amply recompense the in¬ 
quiry of every mind which has learned to find its Present 
in the Past; and which, seeing little in the world around 
it to engage or gratify, would gladly compose its favourite 
scenery of thought from the ideal excellences of a world 
that cannot return. But the claims of the Platonic philo- 
Thewide- sophy far overpass this inferior ground. Its powerful 
influences in every age sufficiently demon.strate this. They 
writing* prove that, whatever opinion we may justly form regarding 
anttf* iMr the details of its reasoning, and however we may be dis- 
posed to criticize their legitimacy, there is, in the body'of 
the system itself, a something which finds its echo in the 
heart, and its reflection in the reason, of universal man: 
and they suggest that even ks errors, if they exist, are, 
from their peculiar complexion and character, likely to be 
better worth investigation than the truths of narrower the- 
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jft We may refuse assent to the express decisions of LEcn 
Master, we may often lament his wavering indecision , 
i.‘ ityle, and his conclusions in which nothing seems con¬ 
cluded,—wc may regret also that Imagination should flush 
with her rich and changeful hues those very regions which 
it is the declared purpose of the philosopher to present in 
the ethereal transparency of pure Reason; and, lost in 
the bewildering labyrinth of beauty, wc may sometimes 
sigh for the cold exactness of Plato's great pupil and rival; 

—but in defiance of all our exceptions, objections, and 
perplexities, there is a spell in the page, and no man, 
worthy to read Plato, can read him, and not own himself in 
the presence of a mighty Interpreter of the human Soul. 

It is not wonderful, then, that Plato (like one of his 
own Ideal Forms) has since manifested himself in our world i-w* 
in eveiy variety of external shape; Every view of human 
nature which exalts its condition and its destinies, allies 
itself by a jiatural sympathy with the philosophy of Plato ; theinsthvs 
and even by those who reject his reasonings in their ori-rti,7^/« 
ginal for m, t hese wonderful conclusions are accepted, as 
presenting in a poetical or mythic shape the highest results oftuuttMir 
of subsequent speculations. Platonism is immortal, be->«'//>^i^‘''' 
cause its principles are immortal in the human intellect-^*"**' 
and heart. After captivating the serene reason of Cicero, 
after receiving the strong tincture of Oriental infusions yet 
maintaining itself undestroyed in the schools of Alex- 
andria, after supplying language to the mystic interpreta¬ 
tions of Origen, and the aspiring affections of Augustine, 
it disappears to rise unmutilatcd in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries; it possesses half the South of Pmrope, it 
encourages the speculations of Descartes, it fills and ani- 
mates the whole capacious mind of Leibnitz, it affects the i^anUt, 
tone of theological exposition in every Cliristian country, 
and peculiarly in one remarkable school of divines in 
England'; and, outriding the storm of tlic ultra-sensualism 

1 [The so-called Cambridge riatonists, II. More, Cudworth, John Smith, 

Wliiclicole, Worthihgton, &c. Sec an interesting niitice of these divines in 
Jiuinet's History of his ffwu Times, l. p. 187. It is remarkable that some 
of the warmest promoters of the new malhematico-physical ]>hilosophy in 
Cambridge are numbered among these FlatonUts or their disciples; Wilkins, 
f>>r instance, and iiarruw, whose tlieology however is cast in a dilTerent mould 
from that of the divines above enumerated. It was to these that the name of 
I.atitudinarians was first applied by “men-of narrower thoughts and fiercer 
tenyiers." Burnet, ik. The impiety of Hobbes's opinions, which had “spread 
much,” led “this set of men at Cambridge to assert and examine the principles 
of religion and morality on dear grounds, and in a philosophical method.” 

“They were all very zealenu agauist Popery.” “And now that the main prin¬ 
ciple of religion was struck at oy Hobbes and his followers, the papists acted 
upon this a very strange part. Thev ureiit in so for even into the argument 
for atheism, js to publish many bcbks, in which they affirmed that there was 
no certain proof of the Christian religion, unless we took it from the authority 
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LECT. of France, it finally reappears in the Critique of Pure\ ^ 
son of Kant, which reminds us even more of the ideal; 
Kant. straction of the Platonic, than of the minuteness pf 

Aristotelian, dialectic. How Platonism has since then 
tu influmet fared, it 'is needless to tell you. Its influence is at this 
moment on the increase. It has of late engaged the exe- 
getical labours of the Continent far more than any other 
classical or critical subject: and elaborate translations of 
the entire works of Plato have been among the tributes of 
his admirers in France and Germany.' High as arc the 
unquestioned merits of his rival; minute and comprehensive 
as were his labours; clear as is his cor icof didactic exposi¬ 
tion ; accurate as is his. reasoning and its expression; and 
aided as he has been, and is, for those rcason.s, by the direct 
patronage of our gfreat Universities,—the influence of Aris¬ 
totle is again waning before th^' triumphant star of his 
master;—if, indeed, sin.ee the expiration of the scholastic 
ages, ho could ever have been regarded as mingling in the 
general current of human thought with the depth and force 
of Plato. 

Crnna^ [i.] One cause for this influence i.s, doiiKtess, to be 
found in the attractive and affectionate tone —in the high and 
txamintd. consoUttg doctrine—^with which, from the depth of anti¬ 
quity, Plato still addresses every elevated spirit.. Wearied 
The toffy with the daily nothingness of a life which mocks with the 
Illusion of happiness, that retreats as we approach it, it is 
wonderfully soothing to speak across tlic chasm of ages 
tym y. could thus distinctly perceive, in the nature 

of his own reason, the promise of an eternal heritage above 
and beyond the visionary scene of earthly life; and though 
to us from external tc-stimony surer argument pf this 
mighty truth is given than any which the investigation of 
the soul, and of its correlative ideal world, can confer, a.s- 
suredly in no w'ell-taught mind is its. fellow-feeling with 
the nobler efforts and aspirations of reason on that account 
diminished. On the contrary, I am persuaded that the 
very tendency of faith, when it becomes an abiding prin¬ 
ciple, is to internalize more and more our proofs ajid con- 

of the Church as infallihle.” In the present st.'ite of opinion in England, 
no apology seems necessary for inviting atleiitioii to this curious stalcment of 
Burnet, interest in tliis school lus been lately revived by the aj>lc essays 
of IVincipal TuUoch, which fir.sl appeared in the Contemporaiy Revino, aiid 
have since been etnbo<llcd in an elaborate history of the men and their opiniqps. 
Unfortunately, with perhaps the single exception of Whichcote’s pithy Aphor¬ 
isms, the writings of the Cambridge PlaLonists properly so called do not ixime 
under the vtilgar description of "readable books.’’ Henry More's poem is in 
parts excellent—but the general ruggetlness of his numbers, and diction is but 
seldom interrapted by stanzas altogether satisfactory in point of rhythm and ex¬ 
pression. See an article in the Retrospective Review, Vol. v. p. 113, containing 
extracts, some of which are justly charactcrUcd as “truly Spensermn.” En.] 
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Victlons of a future world, to loosen their dependency on 
the evidence of witnesses, and thus to bring them, if not 
into coincidence, at least into sympathy, with the very 
class of proofs on which the Platonist loved to dwell. 

[2.] In glancing at this link of connexion, I have, 
indeed, fallen upon that which constitutes perhaps the most 
powerful cause of the prolonged influences of the writings 
of Plato,—the harmony of many of their sentiments with 
some parts of our divine religion. Limited as arc our ideas 
and our expressions, it would be strange indeed if all the 
nobler views of the destinies of human nature did not in 
some measure correspond; "deep calloth to deep ” in the 
human soul; and ^1 that understand it must in some 
degree understand each other. A Revelation, though it 
descend from the Supreme Wisdom Himself, must be com¬ 
pressed into a size adequate to the human faculties, to bo a 
Revelation to tiuin; and must, therefore, in many cases, 
traverse around already trod, and in all cases employ 
phrases already employed. We are not therefore to wonder, 
—and I trust no short-sighted jealousy will ])ervcrt the 
honesty tJTbur judgment,—when wc recognize in the high- 
wrought speculations of Plato, among miicli that is flintaslic, 
and much that is false, glimpses of a world not unlike that 
which Christianity has disclosed ; and when we hear the 
Holy Spirit that breathed in the Evangelists utter, to indi¬ 
cate supernal truth, w'ords and ])hrascs not unfamiliar to the 
student of Plato. This may perhaps be the fitting time to 
pause for a moment upon an objection which has been 
answered in just as narrow'a spirit as it has been alleged:— 
nor the less fitly now, that in niany minds it has hardened 
into resolute prejudice against the whole subject of Pla¬ 
ton isfti, and may, therefore, be properly resisted at the 
outset. You will, how'ever, consider it a digrcssi(»n, (though 
a necessary or expedient one,) and be ready, after a brief 
delay, to return to our main topic. 

Infidel w'ritcrs, who discern in the theology of the New 
Testament, and even in the discourses of its Divine Founder, 
expressions, and perhaps forms of thdught, of a Platonic 
cast, have eagerly seized this characteristic as a pretext for 
humanizing its entire system and origin; and one*, more 
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• [It is scarcely necessary to observe that the ■writer alluded to is the 
celebinlcd author of the Dt'cline arui Fall, whose 21st chapter is well charac- 
fhriml in the text. (ii]:bon’s notions of Plato were confused enough : those 
of M. Ciiiizot, his commentator, tliough much more precise, are scarcely more 
tiuc. One point indeed the illustrious Frenchman lias clearly statni; he has 
shewn that there is no I^'Kius in Plato: but he is as clearly mistaken in 
supposing that St John was indebted for the term or its equivalent only to 
1 -lcbrew sources. Nothing is more striking than the coincidence of ;phc^ 
between the Evangelist and Philo; and Mr Milman properly calU attdition 
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eminently, ha.s, with unmatched powers of sarcastic la 
. sinuation, represented the whole as a mere copy of the 
fashionable Platonism of the day. Various answers have 
been given, rebutting this charge by a reference to the his- ' 
torical facts of the case; answers completely satisfactory to 
every candid mind, as respects the total improbability of 
the connexion alleged. But when minuter discussion ap¬ 
proaches the doctrines or phrases themselves, a jealous 
dread is evinced, of allowing, in the remotest degree, the 
analogy contended for. Now, as concerns the doctrines in 
question, especially that cardinal doctrine which is placed 
in the front of the controversy, it woeld be premature to 
speak; because any fair discu.ssion of the subject would 
involve a lengthened consideration of the supposed Platonic 
models. It may be enough for the present to say, that the 
resemblance is, at most, nothing more than that faint simili¬ 
tude which may naturally be anticipated bctw'een the inde¬ 
pendent conceptions of a very gifted reason, and the general 
outlines of truth iii even its most mysterious regions. Of 
the “Persons” (to use a very imperfect phrase) of the 
blessed Trinity we know little more than a distinction of 
offices ; and such,—or something approaching to such,—a 
distinction of offices, in. the Supreme Essence is not, perhaps, 
wholly beyond the antecedent conjecture, however beyond 
the demonstrative certainty, of contemplative reason. And 
every such speculation, if it cannot much corroborate, can¬ 
not at all enfeeble, the truth. 

But with regard to the phrases, especially with regard to 
one which holds a high place in the vocabulary of Christian 
I'aith, there can be little doubt, but surely as little difficulty. 
Those who idly dream that he compromises Christyinity, 
who willingly concedes the fact of the use of an old and 
recognized term to express a truth till then unknown, are 
little aware how far their principle will carry them. For 
example, the learned labours of Wetstein, Schoettgen, and 
others, seem to have shewn us many of our Lord’s ex¬ 
pressions, and even parables, among the relics of Rabbinical 
Literature. Granting the critical question of priority decided, 
need the Chri.stian advocate fear to assume a wider ground.^ 
is there anything unworthy of a divine Instructor in such 


to the “long residence of St John at Ephesits, the centre of the iringling 
opinions of the Ka.st and West,” in proof that he was acquainted with t)\p 
Alexandrine literature. Mr Milmnn's-conclusion nearly agrees with the views 
set ibrth by Prof, liutler in the text: "The simple tnitn may be, that St John 
took'&e familiar term, and, as it were, infused into it the peculiar and Chris¬ 
tian sense in which it is used in his writings ” {D. and F. Chap xxr. note, 
n. 314, ed. Milm.). 'Fhose interested in the subject would do well to compare 
Uomer's ChruMogU, especially the Introduction to that valuable and now 
well-known work. £d.] 
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adoptions? or rather arc they not themselves a mark of l>xt. 
superiority to that ambition of even the best human hearts, 
the ambition of exclusive originality ? Surely we may con¬ 
ceive that out of thousands of possible forms of expression, 
an instructor liberated from earthly weaknesses would select 
precisely that which was most suitable, because most con¬ 
genial, to his auditory; and this, though he possessed a 
complete acquaintance with every other form in which the 
same commissioned message of wisdom could have been 
fashioned. There seems to be no law of divine interference 
more certain than that God always uses the machinery 
prepared to His hand, as far as it can be consistently em¬ 
ployed. I need not point to baptism, circumcision, aiid 
many other rites, as instances of this. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the natural world itself is His property no less 
than the supernatural; and that there is no right product of. 
human thought of which He is not Himself the producer 
by the ins^umentality of created minds. It seems to me 
most manifest, that the anxiety to claim absolute novelty 
for every tlie minutest clement and circumstance of our 
belief, is onTy one of the many forms of our habitual de¬ 
gradation of God to our own standard. Were swe charged . 
with the publication of a .system of belief, and allowed un¬ 
bounded liberty in devising it, doubtless we should delight 
in startling the unbelieving world with unexpected terms 
and propositions; and we ascribe tWs petty pride to that 
Majestic Governor w'hosc impartial care is over all His 
works, and whose purpose, when He came among us, was, 
not to triumph in the mistakes of His noblest creatures, 
but, without respect of persons,'ages, or countries, to bring 
in an everlasting righteousness. 

No^ the use of the expression mainly alleged in this si yehn 
discussion is a prominent example of the very principle of STlS? 
adoption of which we have spoken. That the term 
was already in use, and already employed in a sense not 
dissimilar to that in which it is consecrated by inspiration, 
is unquestionable. It is found in the writings of the Jewish 
Platonist Philo; it is found in a sense far less definite 
indeed in the writings of Plato himself; its Hebrew form 
was familiar to the Jewish theologians. The object of the wkathim- 
great Evangelist was, manifestly, not to invent a term, but 
(what was much better) to declare that there was a Being 
whp really possessed the same or similar attributes with 
those which his hearers had, from various sources, learned 
to ascribe to their Aoyos and their Memra* Jah; and with 

* Memn is gi Chddaic term, simifyinj the Word. In many of those 
passages in the Pentateuch where the ineflalilc Name Jehovah occurs, the 
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LECT, this view he makes (as it were) their Logos the Hero of his 
.narration, incorporating in his own account, by the very 
adoption of the term, every fragment of truth which the 
world already possessed; and rather enlarging, fixing, and 
clearing the received notion, than introducing one radically 
new. You will perceive how natural, or rather, how neces¬ 
sary, is such a process, when you remember that this is 
exactly what every teacher must do, who speaks of “ God” 
to a Heathen; he adopts the term, but he refines and exalts 
its meaning. Nor indeed is the procedure different in any 
use whatever of language in sacred senses and for sacred 
purposes. It has been justly remarked, by (I think) Isaac 
Casaubon, tliat tlie principle of all these adaptations is 
expressed in the sentence of St Paul, ar^voovvr&i evare- 
^€tT€, TovTov ir/w /cflCTaTyeWft) v/uv. And in its most general 
aspect,—that He who has given us faculties for reflection 
and conjecture should now and then condescend to accept 
our poor products as materials for His own purposes of 
enlightenment, is only another instance of the same con¬ 
descension, which, to the exaltation of His own glory, and 
of ours in His, accepts our temples, our praises', and our 
prayers. 

Such arc the principles on which I would recommend 
you to regard this controverted question; principles which 
I have here introduced with a view to their accompanying 
you in the course of studies which must perpetually bring 
you to points where Christian analogies will arise. You 
will evcryw'here see how freely our Revelation has adopted 
its language from every quarter, to what higher purposes 
and more assured hopes it has consecrated it; and in this 
very freedom in the use of its subordinate materials, you 
will (if I have succeeded in iniprc.ssing my own view) re¬ 
cognize the calm superiority of independent truth. 

Fur/ji^r But, with respect to the prolonged popularity of the 
Platonic philosophy, as dependent on its connexion with 
an/i ta- thc Christian faith,—the subject on which we were cn- 
CArMaH. gaged,—you will readily apprehend that the foundation of 
this connexion lies deeper than any coincidence of occa¬ 
sional phraseology. As I have already intimated, the true 
bond of union was to be found in a certain similarity of 
sentiment upon the ultimate destinies of human nature, 
and upon thc character of the Supreme Being*. On these 

Chaldaic paraphnuts have suhstituted the term Memra, thus ascribing Divinity 
to the fVffrd. Vid- Calmet, Dirf. in voc. T. W. 

* [In the TtaiH^r ZeUsehysft for 1837 will be found an interesting essay 
by Baur, entitled “Das Cbristlicbe des Piatonismus, oder Socrates uivl 
Christus." Ackermann bad previously published a treatise on the same 
SDbject: Das €Aristikhe in Platon 6'r. £d.] 
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•Subjects, which necessarily occupy so much of the Christian's 
thoughts, the Platonic treatises supplied expressions, views, 
and arguments, adapted without difHculty to Christian pur¬ 
poses. And however inferior to the warm-hearted ethic.s 
of Christianity, in all that concerns the reciprocal duties of 
men, and too absorbingly contemplative in its whole tone, 
it is easy to conceive how this very character might possess 
attractions for those who had rather think and feel than 
resolve and act. 

But while the reputation of Platonism has thus been 
upheld by its partial symj)athy with the genius of revealed 
truth, I need scarcely remind you that this alliance has not 
always been favourable to its encouragement* With many 
of the stricter fathers of the Church Plato was sternly pro¬ 
nounced to be the “ Condtmentarius lijercticorutuV’ A 
later authority furnishes the warning, not, perhaps, always 
unreasonable, to the weaker order of minds, “ Platoiiem 
turn pra:Qif)uc cavendum esse, cum piis dogmatibus magis 
similis esse videtur.” And Clement VIII. was earnestly 
dissuadedj^r the famous Cardinal Bcllaniiinc from sanc¬ 
tioning by his pontifical patronage this too seductive 
counterfeit of Christian piety. But, wliile noticing the 
more general grounds of its perpetuation, 1 must not now 
suffer myself to be drawn into any detailed account of 
the history of Platonism; one of the most interesting, 
indeed, but also one of the most complicated, subjects in 
literary history. We may find an occasion to trace it here¬ 
after. 

Of a thinker, who has thus deeply impressed his image 
upon the subsequent fortunes of the human mind, every 
readcrjacknowledgcs a natural curiosity to learn the perso¬ 
nal story; to penetrate to the springs of that mighty river 
which has siqcc spread so widely through every region of 
thought. The minute history of the life and mind of Plato 
executed by his own inimitable pen, w'ould be the richest 
biographical treasure in all uninspired literature. But the 
fountain of his wisdom (apart from the suggestions and ex¬ 
citements of the Socratic teaching) is nearly as secret as 
those sources of the Nile which he is said to have spent so 
many mysterious years in reaching. He himself soon be¬ 
came the god of a mythology more fantastic than that 

One or two terrible chamcteristics of the orif^nal Flatonic writings, which 
those at all conversant with them will too readily recall, could scarcely fail 
to mingle a darker colouring of dread (not to say abhorrence) in the ailniiration 
that accompanied a Christian’s perusal; ami the very rfseniblancc of the 
lii ghiM- elements of Platonian to Christian sentiments offered unhappy facilities 
to the endless caprices of heresy. 

* [“ Doleo bona fide Platonem omninm hacrcticorum condimentarium fixe* 
tam.’’ Tertull. A Aninut, c. 33. Ed.] 
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LECT. which he had lavished such treasures of fancy in bcautf- 
-1:..... fying* •• . 

His first essays were poetical, epic, lyric, dithyrambic; 
and we may conjecture, from the character of his writings, 
how deeply he enjoyed the wild and imaginative legends of 
his national history. At the age of twenty he became the 
hearer of Socrates; and charmed with the vista, which the 
I?converse of that teacher opened to his ardent and far- 
<««.«■/. a«). reaching intellect, abandoned the outward profession of 
poetry, too often, perhaps, only to embody it in the 
form of philosopiiical enthusiasm. We have scarcely a 
trace to guide the conjecture—How did Socrates receive 
this mighty pupil } Anxiously looking for facts, we are 
presented by Apulcius with a vision of a swan that pre¬ 
dicted to Socrates the first arrival of Plato. The strong 
common sense of the old master could scasccly have ap¬ 
proved the more daring flights of the pupil; yet his pene¬ 
tration cannot but have detected the germ, and admired 
the expansion, of extraordinary faculties. The few indica¬ 
tions of their connexion arc honourable to Plato. Illness 
prevented his presence on the day which he ha.s immortal¬ 
ized in the Phmdo^^; but he had endeavoured in vain to 
raise his voice among the mob of judges that condemned 
his venerable instructor, and his purse was then at the 
service of Socrates, wlio, however, declined to accept it. 

luader, Plato, with the rest of the 
scattered army of Philosophy, fled to Megara. Shortly 
after, he commenced those travels, of which so much has 
at. 3a) been said, and so little can be believed. At Cyrene he 
studied mathematics under Theodorus, whom he has in¬ 
troduced in more than one of his dialogues. If t&e du¬ 
plication of the cube be justly ascribed to Plato*, these 
lessons were not without fruit. In search of .a^still deeper 

* [Tlie partierfars of this “mythology” are dfctailtd’bjr Diogenes Laertius, 
in his Life of Plato, bes also Apiileius de Dogtn. Plat. init. Ed.] 

•• [This rests ou the words in the Pha-do.. llXitruy W, dt/iai, The 

clause may howTiver have been inserted by way of insinuated apology for the 
unsocratic ideas attributed iir that dialogue to Socrates—one of'those artifices 
which Plato frequently employs--an ovk iiJLbt i fiGSot. Ed.] 

• [Plutarch, de &>cr. Genio, p. 579 c. 7, ed. Wyttenlnch. Th« Delians 
had been promised by an orade that they should “have rest from their troubles 
when they had doubled the size of the (cubical) altar *’ in their island. In their 
ignorance of geometry the pour islanders “doubled each of the sides, whereby 
^y made a cube eightfold instead of twice the size of the original one. 4 n 
thoiy <3istre5S they called Plato to their aid^” who, after administerii^ a cha'- 
ractezistie rebiAe. referred them to his friend Eudoxus. According to the 
5iutig Plutarch, vii. MarctlL c. 14, Archytas the Pythagorean-was the subject 
of Plato’s censure. Stories like this prove little more than that Plato was 
held in high esteem as a geometrician. Accordii^ to Montucla, who quotes 
Produs. or Euclid, Hippocrates of Chios had' before Plato pointed out the 
trae solution of the Down puzzle. Uisloirtdes Mathimatiques^ l.p. T73. Eo ] 
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wisdom he continued his course to Egypt, where some lect. 
of his biographers secrete him for thirteen years, pene> 
trating with the zeal of a kindred mind the mysterious andEai*. 
learning of the priesthood. Airfimrov ‘^pdaOrj, says Xeno- 
plion'; but there are few traces of this preference in his 
works; and the doctrines supposed to have been derived 
from thence he might more easily have obtained from that 
source which Xenophon sarcastically classes with the 
former—the UvBcuyopov TepartoBij^ ero^ia. No one under- truve/t. 
stood better than Plato the influence of supposed antiquity 
over the imagination; and accordingly the pdOTjfia ttoXioi/ 

{Tim.) of Egypt meets us in the allegoric fictions of the 
Tinusus and Pkadriis, &c,; but instead of that frequent 
and reverential allusion which a philosophic speculator can 
rarely help making to the source of his knowledge, Plato, 
in his more critied mood, seems to notice the wisdom of 
Egypt with cold and slighting reference*. Whether true or 
false, the picturesque language of Valerius Maximus makes 
it worth citation: “^Egyptuni peragravit, duin a sacerdoti- 
bus ejus ggitis Geometriae inultiplices numcros, atqiie 
ccelestium obscrvationiim rationem, percipit, Quoque tem¬ 
pore a studiosis juvenibus certatim AthcncC PJatoncm doc- 
torem quaerentibus petebantur, ipse Nili fluminis inexplica- 
bilcs ripas, vastissimosque campos, efiusam barbariem ct 
fiexuosos fossarum ambitus, /Egyptiorum senum discipulus 
lustrabat.” (Val. Max. viir. 7.) With a spirit of enterprize 
not unlike that which some of our own explorers of the 
mysteries of the Chinese •empire have evinced, the philo.so- 
pher is said to have gained access to the country in the 
disguise of an oil-merchant. The Chri.stian fathers de- 
lightcc{to trace him on his tour of inquiry among the He^ 

[Not X! 9 ta^hon, but a latu Sophist who assumes his mask. The 
document from wuch the Greek words in the text arc taken is one of those 
"Socratic Kplsllcs,*' the credit of which has been thorouglily dcmolisherl by 
lientley. {UWi’s, Vol. li. p. im, ed. Dyce.) The letter in question turns on 
the supposed feud between Xenophon and Plato: hence the <Iisp.araging 
remark upon Plato's sojourn in Kgypt. But the feud itself has been shewn 
by a great scholar to be but weakly attested, and the only passage in Xeno* 
plion's writings in which Plato’s name occurs, indicates respect rather than 
dislike or contciupt. (Boeckh, simultate quam Plato cum Xrmphonte 
exerevdssefertur. ilcrolini, i8ri.) £d.] 

" [As in the Ltms, v. p. 747, and Kepuh. IV. p. 436. In another passage 
Plato lauds the Egyptians for thmr proficiency in arithmetic. Ife nowhere 
appeals to the Egyptian priests as to authorities in questions of theology: nor 
does Cicero, when he speaks of Plato's having received “numeros et caelestia” 
from that quarter, intend by *'cailestia” dmine things. These two seemingly 
superfluous remarks are suggested by Note 11 to the celebrated aistch^ter 
of the Dalau and Fall, where, after quoting the passage of Cicero referred to, 

Mr Gibbon observes that "the Egyptians might still preserve the traditional 
creed of the patriardis.** The coinadence of the quotation and the comment 
CQT nppl us to believe that this usually vigilant aut^r seriously held both the 
(qinntons alluded to. Eo.] 
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LE(?r. brew nation, and attributed to this period, as well as to his 
Egyptian investigations, those sublime views in which they 
regarded him as the transcriber or amplifier of revealed 
tfuth. Plato’s voyagcs to Sicily are better authenticated. 
toSmiy. jjjg ineffectual efforts to reclaim Dionysius, and his attach- 
Dion, are minutely related in the epistles appended 
works,—epistles, whose legitimacy, however (with 
perhaps the exception of one or two), the severity of mo¬ 
dern criticism refuses to acknowledge*. The general fact 
that Plato travelled to Southern Italy, and there studied 
the congenial philosophy of Pythagoras, cannot be fairly 
questioned. Ilermogencs is said to have been his instruc¬ 
tor in the philosophy of Parmenides, which he has delivered 
and enriched in the very abstruse dialogue that bears that 
name; Cratylus,' from w'hom another remarkable treatise 
has its title, taught him the theories of Heraclitus, and 
Archytas of Tarentum those of Pythagoras, of which he is 
reported to have secured a more permanent memorial in 
the purchase of the books of Pliilolaus, by which, if we 
may believe Laertius, the Pythagorean systenuwas for the 
firat|ime divulged*®. Thus, rich with the spoils of all pre- 

• [Mr Grote is prohi-iWy llie only living .sclioLir of eminence who aillicres 
(u (he belief, which was nut abandoned by lientley, that all the so-callcd 
n.'itonic epistles were written by the persons whose names they bear. Mr 
Giutc admits also as genuine all the dmiogues enumerated in (he Alexandrian 
Canon. Ast condemns all the Kpistles indi.scriininately; and the same is 
Nieljiihr’.s judgment (A*. //. Vol. I. not. «7), though, it must be confessed, 
on crroneou.s grounds, sn far ns regards the 7th. Special essays on the subject 
liave been publisliwl by J. A. Grimm, Berl. i8ij, and by Herr Salomon, 
lleil. 1835. Add Wiegand, A/u/. Hat. Specimen Criticum, Gissae, 1818. 
'I'lie general ini]ircssion of the learned is perhaps faithfully represented in the 
Allowing remarks of Brandis: “The Platonic epistles were to^ meanly 
esteemed by Ast. Though undoubtedly not genuine, they are in all probability 
the woik of comparatively early authors, who may have been exi»»^y informed 
of the historical particulars referred to in them” {I/ant^jien, ii. p. 145). 
Bentley founds his belief in Uicir authenticity mainly on the circusnstance that 
they were acknowledged by the Alexandrine grammarians. This, were the 
letters intrinsically more worthy of Plato, would be a fair subsidiary argument; 
i)ut loo many of them savour of the “falsary” whom Bentley in other cases 
is so quick to detect. At the same time it by no means follows that because 
some are suspicious or worse, all should be condemned without exception. 
This rule has certainly not been adopted in judging of the Epistles for instance 
attributed to Isocrates—many or most of w'hich have been accepted, while 
others, with or without good cause, have been rejected by critics. 1 still 
incline to the belief that the 7lh and 8th Epistles, which properly form but 
one, were rightly excepted by the Dutch critic Cobet from tm doom pto> 
jiounced on Uie rest (Cob. Variae Lectt. p. 135). P 2 d>] 

** [Tlie obligation to Cratylus is witness^ by Aristotle, Mdaph. I. 6 , tlfat 
to llennogcnes only by Laertius. Plato was' the pupil of CraWlus be 
heard Socrates. How much of the lore of Pythi^oras could be acquired in 
Greece Proper it is hard to say: but it seems unreasonable to doubt that 
Plato returned from his Italian sojourn a more accomplished Pythagorean than 
he went. The purchase of Fhilolaus’s book (not "books”) is rmurded u a 
foot by Boeckh, whose Jealous contains a searching critique of Uie andent 
accounts. The question of the book, it shoidd be observMf is distinct from 
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vious philosophies, this great genius returned at length to 
Athens, to devote his remaining life to the establishment 
of that comprehensive system which was to combine, to 
conciliate, and to supersede them all. The gardens of Aca- 
deraus have left the proof of their celebrity in the structure 
of language, which has derived from them a term now com¬ 
mon to all places of public instruction. It will be readily 
believed that Plato soon became the most frequented of 
the Athenian teachers of wisdom; and not only the distin¬ 
guished men of a most distinguished time, but the literary 
ladies of Athens, crowded tlic gymnasium of the philoso¬ 
phic analyst of beauty and of love. One of the strongest 
proofs of his popularity is to be found in an accusation 
which the. libellous pen of Atlienieus has recorded. That 
amusing but abusive writer presents us witli a fearful li.st of 
the future tyrants who heard the lessons of Plato. Plutarch 
{euiv. ColbO'') meets us with a list of the cliampions of free¬ 
dom formcjJ in the same school. A combination of the 
catalogues shews u.s among the pupils of Plato all the 
aspiring minds of their day. The point here established 
Plato himsci^' well understood. “TJie .soul of the young 
philosopher,” declarc.s his hero in the sixth book of the 
Kejmblic^^, " is warped from pliilosojjhy by the very qualities 
we have admired in him. Every plant, every animal, which 
finds where it is placed neither suitable nourishment, nor 
sca.son, nor climate, corrupts in proportion to the very 
vigour of its nature...Think you that great crimes and coii- 
.sunimate wickedness arise from an ordinary soul, and not 
from one of the highest natural force, whose lofty endow¬ 
ments have been depraved by circumstances of education; 
or do ;^u imagine that a feeble spirit can ever do eithiT 
much or much evil?” To obviate such unhappy 

results, Plato did all which the lessons of a moralist could 
do; but he liurTsclf acknowledged how ineffective were hi.s 
labours, and that God alone, (as the Heathen impre.ssively 
declared,) could save the young men of his age from ruin. 

** When seated,”—if I may again venture to offer a feeble 
copy of the magnificent original,—“in the public assemblies, 
the courts, the tlieatres, or wherever the multitude gather, 


that of the genuineness of the surviving Philolaic fragments, most of which, 
perhaps all, are open to grave doubt. A graphic passage in the Thtfftaus 

7^ II 11 'I*! « a .1 ■ . .1 . * . 11 It 

iP- 

pro 

elides of Thrace; Aristonymus the lawgiver of the Arcadians, with Phormio 
and Menexenus, Eudoxus and Aristotle, who performed the same ofificc at 
Elis and Pyrrha, Cnidus and Stagira. Chabrias and Phocion are also men* 
tiemed among Plato’s pupils. For the conntcr-Ust see Athcn. Xl. p. 508. Ed.] 
■ “ Ip- 49 '. seqq l 
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they hlame or approve words or actions, equally tunu^< 

. tuous and extravs^ant in their censure and their approval 
while the echoes of every wall reverberate the cries of both,' 
—what effect can such scenes produce on the heart of 
young man? What principles of education can esca^te ■' 

: shipwreck in this storm of contending judgments, jind not 
run adrift with the current? Must not the young, man* 
judge with this multitude, of honour and shame ? Will he 
not love what they love, and become what they are?... 
backed as they are -by the power of degradation, fine, and 
death I No—there is not, there never was, there never will 
be, a moral education possible that can countervail the 
education of which these are the dispensers; human educa¬ 
tion, that is: 1 except, with the proverb, that which is 
divine. And truly, any soul that in such governments 
escapes the common wreck can only escape by the special 
favour of heaven!” {Rep. VI. 6; 7.) When we read these 
melancholy and indignant allusions to the political and 
social condition of his country, as forming the invincible 
obstacle to the moral advancement of its members, we may 
perceive how deeply Plato felt the responsibility and the 
importance of the office of a public instructor. They .shew 
us also how little he is to be blamed for inevitable ineffici¬ 
ency. His Alcibiades is the ideal representative of the 
young Athenian political adventurer of his day. His So¬ 
crates is the representative of that philosophy ;which would 
have recalled these brilliant wanderers to the principles of 
a high, inflexible, morality, and which exhausted every 
allurement of fancy to win them to truth. But of Plato, in 
this character of a philosophic reformer of his degenerate 
countrymen, it would now be premature to speak; lye shall 
have abundant opportunity to -consider the subi^ti in the 
sequel. 

At the mature age of 81 , in the 2 nd yeEifof the ic> 8 th 
Olympiad, Plato died; leaving the inheritance of l^is school 
to teachers who appear to have but feebly sustained its 
celebrity, and who, though their successive names and Older ^ 
are recorded, seem to have left but little Impression upon 
the philosophy of antiquity. la the hands of a subsequent 
succession, who had little in common with Plato but the 
gardens in which he taught, his tenets Were disguised, cor¬ 
rupted, and enfeebled into a system of almost unmodified 
scepticism. Had the opinions of Plato been consigned* to 
traditional preservation, the most positive and doctrinal of 
{^ilosophers .would probably have descended to us as a 
dreaming'doubter, floating the airrblown bii^hi^ of fancy 
upon evety breeze for the amusement 'wafclung* the . 
l^auty oT^eir tints and the rapidity of tb^f dissolpti|p;ii. > 
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Fortunately, we have surer evidence of his views.. Plato Lscr. 
has the sin^lar fortune of coining down unimpaired to. 
posterity. The collections of his writings err. by excess 
.not-defect; several performances are ascribed to him which 
aktom alone now preserves among his works; but, as far 
as we can discove;’ from the remotest catalogues and allu- ^ 
sions, no one vessel has foundered, of the lai^e squadron 
which Plato committed to the stream of ages. 

These famous writings are, as you know, couched in/**/* 
the form of dialbgue, the favourite shape for the philo-so- 
phical literature of the Socratic age. Laertius ascribes the 
first adoption of it to Zeno, the Eleatic logician but it is 
probable tliat the dialogues of this stubborn arguer con- 
sisted rather in the rapid interchange of logical difficulties, 
than in the graceful play of intellect and fancy which 
makes the Platonic conversations still unrivalled in their 
line of art. To Alexamenus of Teos (an island or city of 
Ionia) the honour is likewise ascribed of originating this 
agreeable form of disquisition. But all its cultivators are 
forgotten in the merit of, Plato. The dignified plainness of /’*//' iVW 
Xenophon is without his variety and skill, the solidity 
Arrian is without his copiousness. In Cicero, (besides the 
immeasurable inferiority of the language in which he 
wrote,) we miss his case and divine simplicity. Our own 
Berkeley presents a very pleasing copy of some features 
of the dialogues of Plato; and Shaftesbury recalls him 
often, though the evident imitation perhaps too often dis¬ 
turbs the effect. The opinion of antiquity seems unani.- 
mous upon the literary merits of Plato. The greatest of Andml tftm 
ancient orators was probably his hearer (“ Audivisse Pla- 
^jacicxxi Demostlimes dicitur,” Cic. Brut.c. 31); and an age 
which c^ISfld understand the excellences of a yet living 
language, hab k.ufl hesitatinfifly placed the founder of the 
Acaden^y.. in foremost ranks of tlie artists of Gre¬ 
cian style. A single passage of Lucianwhich some of 
you will probably |iot jhave forgotten, briefly enumerates 
the excellences whtdi,/the subtle apprehension of Greek 
criticism recognized in Plato. ^ ItKartav, ^ re fiefor 

^Loifota ffavjaaoT^, xal ilj /uAXi^via Seu/ok /rat to 

Ktd ireidovsi fi^crov, re ovi'eo’tf, ttaX to 
KM ro eirwyarfov ev xtup^ rwp mroSei^etop, iropra raCrd trot 
' ■‘ddpoa vpoaearip. It would be endless to cite the atte.sta- 
tipns of Cicero :—“ Quis uberfor in dicendo Platonc !...nott 
mtelligendi solum, sed etiam dicendi, gravissimus auctor et 


^ [Diogenes Laertius, )JJ. 47, attributes the invention to Zeno, It was 
Ali^ohe^ aceordiqg to Athens^us, p. 505, who made Alexamenus th^nt 
writer of dialogue. En.] 

^*"lPlisrnf. c/s*. El'.J ' 
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LiOT. magister.-.longe omnium quicunque scripserunt ant locuti 
stmt: cxstitit et suavitate et gravitate princeps...diyinu 3 
auctor, varius, multiplex, copiosus...quidam deus philoso- 
phorum”... Such are a few of the phrases in which Cicero 
is accustomed to speak of his philosophical master. A 
judg^ not less accomplished than Cicero describes his more 
elevated style: “ Multum supra prosam orationcm, et quam 
pedestrem Grxei vocant, suigit; ut mihi non hominis 
ingenio, sed quodam Dclphico videatur oraculo instinctus.” 
(Quint. Inst. Oral. x. c. i.) Such was the critical estimate 
of the writings of Plato when Greek was still a living 
tongue, and those more delicate differences were palpable 
which have now perhaps for ever disappeared to our less 
instructed organs. Aiicicnt critics declared his style to be* 
the medium between prose and verse. Accordingly, in the 
piaMsin- midst of his severest discussions, Plato mingles the strange 
fictions of his national mythology and the venerable tradi¬ 
tions of foreign lands; and endeavours to su^mly authority 
for his less assured decisions in the records of an im¬ 
measurable antiquity. Nor, however a colder judgment 
may disapprove of this combination, is it without an inex¬ 
pressible charm to imaginative students of the past. “ To 
speak,” he declares in the Timeeus^, *' concerning the other 
gods, and trace their generation, is beyond my power. In 
this case we must trust to the accounts of the elder sages, 
who, being themselves the children of the gods, must have 
known the story of their parents. Wrong would it be not 
to believe the children of the gods, even though they could 
produce no arguments of scientific value. They speak of 
that to which they are naturally allied ; and therefore, duly 
obedient to law and right, we should bow to ^eir tradi* 

y * 

[Tim. p. 40 D. In this passage the practised s^itflu of Plato will 
not fail to detect a savour of irony, which has evapJli^l in Prof. Butler's 
not very exact translation. Mr Sewell [Plato, p. 87) would probably have 
avoided the same error, and with it the necessity of inserting in his translation 
words which have no counterpart in the original, had he been aware that 
this ironical purpose was acknowledgetl by Eusebius. (See Pr<ep. Evaug. 
Xlll. p. 640.) The Greek however tells its own tale: rtiA Si tQp AXXow 
Sa*(i 6 pur thrao re irai yyuoai rntm- aaS’ rtorcur^iw Si rots et/n/tinp 

IfurpoeBa iKyima itiv 8 eup cSoip, c^i t^acap, Si rou rovt ye a^reSv 

wfiftySwovt etSSviP" iSSparoPoOp SeiSp vaurlp drurreip, xulrtp Avevre elKSrup 
KM ApetyKalwp iwoSel^eup \iyauftp, dXX’ cJt o(Keui dtdfKovaip dvayyiKKap, 
irofi 4 povt pSfiV rtirrewriop. Ovrut oiTi> xar ieelpovt il/up ^ yipeott repi 
Te&mP TUP Beup ixiru Kot XeyiirOw F^t r< itai oSpoPou waiSct ’(iKcov^t re xal 

K.T.i. Where, as £u.sebius drily observes, tlie philosopher can hardly 
be in earnest when he sty^ the poets dbildren of thegods lut Simdi — 

roSt ffeoXoyovt — rait'eip V fotae). Ineodoret, a weaker man 
than Eusebius, takes the passan seriously. {Graee. off. Cur. i. p. is, ed. 
Oxon.) The Koiarks whiu follow in Prof. Butler’s text are not, however, 
deprived of their importance by the selection of an infiriidtons example. The 
lomer tlMS **aspirations'' of Plato, the less was it to be expected that they 
would find satUfaction in the theogonies of Orpheus and He»^ Eix] 
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tion.” That harsh and contemptuous criticism, to which lect. 
it is not given to appreciate Plato, may discern in such. 
declarations the proper food for a feeble ridicule; they 
who see in the illustrious Greek an invaluable study for 
historians of the human soul, will recognize those aspira¬ 
tions after a light supernatural and divine, which Plato 
inherited from his master, and which both acknowledged 
at every turn in the progress of thought! “ Oh, Solon,” 
cries the Egyptian priest in the same work, “ you Greeks 
are ever children; there is not an old man in Greece!,.. 

You are all young in soul, you have no tradition venerable 
through ancient report, no doctrine hoary with years I ” 

In this spirit, when he would recur to remote antiquity, he Hit ajyivta- 
often professes to derive his knowledge from distant sources. 

Thus, it is an Armenian who delivers the remarkable por- 
trait of the future state of recompense, in the tenth book 
of the Republic ,—the same representation which is further 
illustrated ii^ the close of the Gorgias. We can never Piatih 
rightly estimate the labours of Plato unless we regard his 
writings as thgnsclves works of art, no less than transcripts 
of doctrine. His versatility in the dramatic representa- 
tion of character has made some of his dialogues far more 
resemble what we should style “genteel comedy” than 
a philosophical exposition. Thus the entire Euthydemus TkHrdm- 
is nothing less than a dramatic satire, of boundless humour 
and variety, upon the follies of the sophistic professors ; 
and assuredly lies much nearer to Aristophanes than to 
Aristotle. The Protagoras, in like manner, while it treats Ou Proton 
an important philosophical question—the possibility 
communicating virtue by didactic discourses,—includes a 
dexteroua^xposure of the same class of pretenders”. The 
Hippias discusses and rejects the vulgar and narrow 

dehnitions opjSqjiuty; but in doing so, makes the mer- 
cenary trader in wisdom, from whom it derives its title, 
eminently ridiculous. The Ion speaks of poetry, but in¬ 
cidentally exposes another class of self-sufficient professors, 
the rhapsodists, or reciters of verse. Indeed the student 
of Plato will find how few of the absurdities which the 
Moli^res or the Congreves of modern times have exhibited 
on the stage can claim originality in extravagance; while 
he will find what authors professedly dramatic have 
scarcely ever presented, the entire exhibition of human 
folly made subservient to the establishment of a high-toned 

[This statement requires qualification. I agree ivith Mr Grote and 
Dr Wnewell in thinking that on the whole Protagoras has the better in Ae 
argument between him and Socrates ; and the exposure of the other sophists 
present on the occasion is distinctly " Aristophanic,” and therefore so exquisitely 
amusing. £d.] 


20—2 
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LKCT. and presiding morality. It is remarkable, too, how in his 
— loftiest flights, this great author never forgets the reality— 
even the lowest reality—of human nature. In the Sym- 
poHuntt Socrates has scarcely concluded his magnificent 
picture of the love of the eternal Beauty, when Alcibiades 
enters the apartment; the tone suddenly alters, and we 
are presented with the wild ribaldry of profligacy and 
drunkenness. The speech of Callicles, the shrewd man of 
nttd tie the world, in the Gorgias, might have been spoken without 
oergiai. alteration of a syllable in a Parisian drawing-room of 

yesterday. Is this new to our ears ?—“ My dear Socrates, 
you talk of law. Now, the laws, in my judgment, arc just 
the work of the weakest and most numerous of human 
minds; in framing them, they never thought but of their 
own interests; they never approve or censure except in 
reference to this. Hence it is, that the cant arises, that 
tyranny is improper and unjust, and to struggle for emi¬ 
nence, guilt. Unable to rise themselves, of course they 
would wish to preach liberty and equality. But nature 
proclaims the law of the stronger...We surround our 
children from their infancy with preposterous prejudices 
about liberty and justice. The man of sense tramples on 
such imposture, and shows what Nature's justice is...I con¬ 
fess, Socrates, philosophy is a highly amusing study—in 
moderation, and for boys. But protracted too long, it is 
the ruin of its votaries. Your philosopher is a complete 
novice in the life comme il like very well to see 

a child babble and stammer; there is even a grace about 
it, when it becomes his age. But to see a man continue 
the prattle of the child is absurd. Just .so with your phi¬ 
losophy" (p. 484, fol.)...Or is not the maxim he^pterposes 
worthy the school of La Rochefoucauld?—he philoso¬ 
pher cunningly avoids the life in which l^^cHows he could 
not succeed; and praises such habits as suit his temper, 
insinuating, under these generalities, applause of himself^' 
Perhaps, however, it is in parody of the graver pretence 
of his day, that the exquisite dexterity of the pen of Plato 
most appears. The bustling Hippias, hot from Elis, 
cliarged with an embassy, and boasting his encyclopedical 
knowledge, equally conspicuous in shoemaking and in 
syllogism; the long-winded and pompous Protagoras ; the 
dedamatoiy Gorgias; all are transplanted into his page 
with unerring accuracy; and all successively contrasted 
with th^t one inimitable old man, who, ever the same, is 
never wearying; whose shrewd simplicity laughs in their 
face, while protestii^ the most unqualified humility, and 
who meekly conceding eveiything is gradually gaining all. 
Perhaps there is not in literature a more perfect specimen 
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of this assumption of style, than is presented in the course lrct. 
of a dialogue (the T^ateftts) to which I shall have soon to 
introduce you at greater length. Socrates assails by irre- 
sistible proofs the famous dogma of Protagoras, that truth 
varies with the variety of opinion; and lamenting that 
Protagoras himself was no longer alive to champion'his 
own tenet, undertakes in his stead to exhibit it to the best 
advantage. The speech in which this is effected is not 
only an imitation of sophistry, but. of the precise sophistry 
of Protagoras, and not this merely, but (as we can plainly 
detect) a formal copy of the inmost peculiarities of his 
style. So much does Plato delight in individualizing his 
characters, indeed, that we have sometimes to r^ret the 
restriction under which the proprieties of the speaker seem 
to lay the spirit of the reasoning itself. I have always felt 
this, for instance, in perusing a very remarkable dialogue 
(the Euthyphron), in which a great question—the independ- Tkt Euihr- 
ence of the 4)rinciples of morality upon the mere will 
a Supreme Governor—is perpetually approached, yet never 
fully met Euthyphron is a heathen priest, and argues as 
one; and Socrates, though triumphantly exposing the 
discordance of Polytheism with the unity of religious mo¬ 
rality, scarcely penetrates to the question in its ultimate 
form. He declares, indeed, with great precision, that an 
act is not holy because the gods love it, but that the gods 
love it because it is holy; but the fundamental question of 
the eternal coincidence of these two terms in the divine 
nature, could not be effectively stated to the minister of 
polytheism. It is, therefore, glanced at, and dismissed. 

Of the point itself, however,, his whole philosophy suffi¬ 
ciently proclaims his opinion. We shall soon see, how, 
abstracting /roni those acts which we approve, the quality 
which we appto^ in them, and which we designate “just” 
or “ good,” he made the Divine Mind the eternal depository 
of a goodness and a justice, of which these were the copies 
or participants, and thus identified the will and the recti¬ 
tude of God. 



LECTURE V. 

Platonic Philosophy, No. II. 
Gentlemen, 

LECT. My last lecture closed with some remarks on that 

style of Plato which has been the object of so unbounded 
Fu^thtrrt. an admiration to the critics of antiquity. A few further 
observations may not be superfluous before we proceed to 
contemplate the body that is clothed in this attractive dress. 

I remarked to you that the dialogues of Plato are to be 
regarded as specimens of art^ no less than as philosophical 

questioned whether their excel- 
r^lthM lence in the former view has not tended to impair their 
value in the latter. The characteristic excellences of the 
philosophic style are perspicuity, precision, and method; 
vaiu,. the single-minded inquisitor of truth grows impatient at in¬ 
terruptions, and is not to be reconciled to deviations from 
the high road of reasoning by any occasional prospect, how¬ 
ever novel or extensive. The flowery bye-paths of Plato's 
digres.sive style are, therefore, pronounced tedious and tan¬ 
talizing by the dogged pursuers of a conclusion ^nd their 
indignation is not much alleviated by finding ^hat is not 
at all unusual in this writer) that at the c^se of a dialogue, 
“ magna et prseclara minantis,” they are as far as ever from 
a settled declaration of opinion. This freedom from all the 
ordinary restraints of argumentative style was, indeed, not 
the least of the recommendations of the dialogic form of 
PMoU disquisition to its author. *' Shall we return to our subject?” 

asks Socrates in the Theatetus. “ Not at all, Socrates,” is 
cuniotHtu. the reply. “You have justly said that we are not the 
slaves of our discussion, but our discussion of us... We are 
not like the poets, subject to judge or spectator, to preside 
over our conversations, to reprimand our deviations, and to 
issue directions which we must obey” (p. 173 b). But per¬ 
plexing as these capricious changes are to &e baffled stu¬ 
dent, perhaps the more rigorously methodical arguments 
are sometimes not less so. Plato is then metamorphosed 
from the enthusiastic visionary, whose soul seems at every 
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turn of the discourse impatient for the pure empyrean of lect. 
contemplation, into the most microscopic analyst of words 
and propositions. No hasty enthymeme, no unpermitted 
assumption, will then escape. We seem to see the conclu- MinMittmt 
sion within an inch of our eyes, but we are compelled to 
approach it by infinitesimal gradations. The adversary’s 
arguments must die, as Moli^re’s physician dispatched his 
patients, sehn les rhgles. On other occasions there is the amt trfmiue 
same minuteness, but the purpose intended is long imper- 
ceptible; and when the final inference does arrive, we'"^- 
cannot avoid the suspicion that it has been strangely 
shuffled into the cards by some logical sleight-of-hand, in¬ 
visible to us from the rapidity of the artist’s motions. For 
my own part, with unbounded admiration for this great 
writer, I have often, in reading some of his more para¬ 
doxical discussions, sympathized with the candid perplexity 
of Adeimantus in the sixth book of the Republic. My 
dear Socrates, it is quite impossible to oppose a word to ail 
these reasonings of yours; but observe the manner in which 
those are affqpted who listen to your arguments on this 
subject. They think that, entirely from, their own inex¬ 
perience in the art of asking and answering, they are by 
degrees brought on from question to question, until these 
minute deviations accumulated at the end, betray a direct 
contradiction to their original proposition. And just as at 
draughts the beginner is at length blocked up by the skilful 
player, so as not to know how to escape, so we novices are 
blocked up in this logical game of yours, without truth 
being at all the more concerned in the matter” (p. 487 li). 

The difficulty of these cases is augmented by our frequent Oertuitmal 
uncertainty whether the author is really in earnest; whether 
he is amusing himself in parodying the affected precision of 
the Sophists, or^ whether, from long familiarity with their 
style of debate, he has unwittingly fallen into their wire¬ 
drawn prolixity*. These, however, if they be blemishes, 
are but occasional blemishes; and I ought in justice to add 
that the thorough idolaters of Plato, with the gifted per¬ 
spicacity of devotees, invariably discover all the rarest 
treasures of wisdom in those very passz^es which 1 have 

1 [An advocate of “ the Sophists” would find much to complain of in this 
sentence. Certainly none of the fraternity with whom we are acquainted 
equalled or approached the dialectical dSoXeexla of Socrates. Apolomes for 
this seeming desultoriness and prolixity are not nnfiequent in the diiuogues. 

*1^ passage recently referred to in the Theatetus—imt of the most desultory— 
has evidently this intention; but in the Parmenidet prolix discussion is no 
longer apologized for, but urged upon the youthful inquirer as a sacred duty : 
koMi fthf oSi* KttJt Otla 1 / 6 pnii ex ip/i 4 * Xiyovf' Axiwov St aavriv xal 

yApinm pSXKop rfii SoKoisyt Ajyr/^rm e&u xal iia\wp 4 nit irwS rSmt 
woXXfii' ^ (P* <35 C>) £<>•] 
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LECT. dared to pronounce prolix and fatiguing'. How ready are 
we to reflect praise on ourselves in praising our author, and 
to extol that as food only for the gods which we rejoice to 
think few but ourselves have been able to digest! 

Besides incidental difliculties of this kind, it seems also 
certain, that this great Philosopher sometimes assumed a 
veil of intentional obscurity. His language seems con¬ 
stantly to point to a gift requisite in his reader which no 
• reading can give. “ The father of the world is hard to 

discover, and when discovered cannot be communicated*.” 
Meditation, laborious and protracted, alone can reveal the 
nnddrpre. mystcries of intellectual truth. In the Pktedrus* he speaks 
earn'*stly against wtitin;; itself, and the spurious knowledge 
thevJtiie it confers. ” Every man must obtain the heavenly fire for 
o trut . . and by uniting with the mind’s celestial object, 

kindle that divine and circumfusing flame which alone can 
truly illuminate the mind.” " On these things,” he reiterates, 
“ it is vain to write. Whoever attempts it will /ail. Except 
a few divinely gifted mi.-n, whom God has made capable of 
finding these truths of themselves, he will only cause some 
to despise him, and swell others with a miserable arrogance 
as if they apprehended mysteries of which they are pro¬ 
foundly ignorant*.” You will easily perceive how such a 
conception as this, of the incommunicability of the supreme 
truth, must have led to a despair of satisfactorily expressing 
it; and how the deficiencies of language, and its depend¬ 
ence on sense, must have beguiled him into those varieties 
of mythic representation which form not the smallest of 
the difficulties that meet the interpreter of Plato. 

Nor can we doubt that the peculiar po.sition of Plato 
must have ncces.sitated this voluntary assumption ^f a pro- 
irart»r^ tccting veil of enigmatical language. I see. indeed, little 
ground for the hypothesis which Warburt^f^n, to buttress his 
theory, has advocated, of the division of the dialogue into 
esoteric and exoteric; understanding the former term as 
involving a secret and mysterious learning, and the latter 
as including the inculcation of popular fallacies for politic 
purposes. The very instances to which he appeals seem to 
contradict his assertion ; for assuredly the cmhppffra the 
unity of God and the detection of polytheism,”—are as 
openly exhibited in the alleged exoteric, as in any of the 

* [TVmintf, p. 38 c. En.] * [p. 375 c. 

* [This and the preceding quotation are somewhat freely paraphrased from 
the 7th Epistle, p. 341 d, foX The entire p.issage is curious^ and should be 
compared with Ep. 11. 314. Neither passage, it may be observed, lends any 
su[iport to the Warburtonian distinction of exoteric and esoteric dialogi^.'* 
l^ey rather prove that all Plato’s writings are exoteric; his esoteric views 
hiivihg been communicated orally to the initiated. On the gennineness of the 
Platonic Epistles, see noti (9) to Lect. IV. of this series (p. 303). Ed.] 
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other dialogues; and the immortality of the soul (the lect. 
doctrine on which Warburton would charge Plato with 
insincerity) appears in those very dialogues which are sup¬ 
posed to contain his real thoughts. {Republic, Phado, &c.) 

But with all this, it is manifest that (the fate of Socrates 
before his eyes) Plato must have felt the necessity of em¬ 
ploying BUJ^h language as, while it would be intelligible to 
the thoughtful, might yet admit of a popular interpretation 
for the jealous defenders of the popular system of belief 
and worship. And hence, while no mind to whom the 
discovery could be profitable can fail to read the main 
lineaments of the divine character—single, sempiternal, and 
supreme—in his page, the sanse ]>ar?t's filled with as multi¬ 
tudinous a throng of gods and dem' v’’ as could bv; de¬ 
manded by the most unlimited r ;<• for a polytheistic 
theology. 

One obstacle to the full inti. .ligencc of Plato can only 
be removed* by pc<’sevcrjng .'-tiijy. In the last series of^| 
Lectures delivered in this ]>!ace, . endeavoured to supply ' 
somewhat of a clearer and mivre mctliodizod account of the 
earlier Greek philosophies than ou a likely to find in the 
unconnected chaos of our con. on rext-bool s. Without 
per jtrating to the spirit of thc.,c ,rstem.s, the true positievn 
of the illustrious Founder of the Acad'^my can never be 
iindcrstord. You are not to tear Plato forcibly from his 
native soil, to transplant him into the trim gardens of 
modern philosophy, and to judge of the size or proportions 
of this lord of the forest deprived of all his natural accom¬ 
paniments, and condemned to droop in an unpropitious 
clime. The works of Plato are the result of all that had 
gone bof»re them; they must be cstuna.cd as a result; 
they couid hav • bcf, produced at no other conceivable 
time. They arota ii .'M.'ition, and a system supplanting rc- 
iceted systems. They assume theories as well-known, of 
iiicb he mere modern knows nothing; they enter into 
discus.sions of subjects which then reverberated through 
every school in Athens, but of which the critic must now 
bend a patient ^ar to catch the faintest echo. Such con¬ 
siderations as these will suggest to you the value of the 
criticisms c”*' :ursory despisers of Plato. He could form but 
a defective ..stimate of the merits of Thomas Reia who had 
not before him the writings of Locke, of Hume, and of 
Berkeley: the poems of Parmenides, the Pythagorean 
books of Fhilolaus, the “dark sayings” of Heraclitus, should 
be our own before we could confidently pronounce on the 
merits of Plato. “Quamvis de diversis officinis haec ci 
essent philosophise membra suscepta;—naturalis ab He- 
racliteis, intellectualis a PythagoreSt, rationalis et moralis 
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ex ipso Socratis fonte, unum tamen ex omnibus, et quasi 
— ' proprii partus corpus effecit*.” Those inimitable excel¬ 

lences, indeed, which arose from the depths of the author's 
own mind, and which address man equally in every age, we 
can scarcely fail to perceive unless hopelessly unfitted for 
the higher offices of speculation and feeling;—^but how 
many are the remarks that now drop dully upon our ears 
which in their own day were decisive and significant; how 
many an argument, which, after the labours of innumerable 
subsequent thinkers, may now seem ineffective or super¬ 
fluous,, was then, without the waste of a single needless 
word, the very answer the time demanded! 

To put the reader, as far as practicable, exactly in the 
position which Plato occupied, is the task of criticism. In 
this field much has been done by the successive labours of 
a vast number of learned men; and more in our own age, 
perhaps, than in any preceding one. The inquiry into the 
origincs PlatoniccB has been carried into the remotest 
quarters. 

of The singular sublimity, and often the antique cast, of 
HauFni%rt his sentimeuts, his own love for the authority of tradition, 
legends of his mysterious wanderings in Egypt and 
•iwfW. the East, have united to engage many critics of the highest 
celebrity to endeavour to trace a wisdom so exalted to a 
divine source, and to see in Plato a commissioned “ apostle 
of the Gentiles." This opinion of the derivation of the 
Platonic philosophy from the Hebrew Scriptures was 
among the Christian Fathers nearly universal*. Justin, 
Clemens, Eusebius, Augustine, insist upon it; and evince, 
by their prompt adoptions of the phraseology and, where- 
ever possible, of the theological views of Plato, hpjr justifi¬ 
able they considered it to enlist in the cause of divine truth 
tlie services of this eloquent commenta|or on primitive 
revelation. “ What is Plato,” says Numenius (cited by 
Clemens Al.’) " but (Mwo-tJ? 'ArTiici^tov) Moses in the dia¬ 
lect of Attica V' P^usebius cites an assertion of the Jewish 
Aristobulus, that a version of the Old Testament existed 
before that of the Seventy, and that Plato drew his wisdom 
from its perusal*. This seems, however, too unsupported 
by any corroborative testimony to be admitted:—and it 

* [Apaleius If Dogm. Plai. J. 57a Ed.] 

* \Prttp. Evang. xiii. p. 663 D. According to Gibbon, it was Josephus 
who persuaded the Christian Fathers that Plato derived a part of his know¬ 
ledge fifOiD the Jews (A andF. c. it, note ii). See Josephus e. A^ien. il. 
c. 16. However this maj' be, the belief was current among the Alexandrine 
Jews at a much earlier period. £d.] 

r [SlrotH. L. 1. § sa. Ed.] 

* [Aristobulus pretended that this earlier translation had been made "be¬ 
fore Alexander's conquest 4^ the Persians” (Euseb. /V. £v, p. 663 d). See 

niatriifdfAriaohida, irvi. ED.] 
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certainly would be extraordinary that no traces should be 
perceptible in the writings of Plato, of his acquaintance 
with the singular people from whom this hypothesis would 
deduce his wisdom. Something has been made of the 
curious legend in the third book of the Repuhlic*^ which 
Plato calls a Pfuxnician MvOo ^; but unfortunately no ad¬ 
missible parallel can be discovered for it in the Scriptures, 
—for that which Eusebius instances is utterly visionary”. 
A more circuitous route is proposed for the transmission of 
this divine teaching. The Israelites had commercial con¬ 
nexions with the Egyptians; the captivity of Jehoahaz, 
and the residence of Jeremiah and Baruch in the country 
of the Pharaohs, nearly synchronized with the travels of 
Pythagoras. The disciples of Pythagoras communicated 
his treasures to Plato, who himself might when in Egypt 
have conversed with the grandchildren, or even the chil¬ 
dren, of the exiles of Israel. This hypothesis, which is not 
altogether destitute of reason, would perhaps be more 
readily accepted, if its advocates had not done all that 
could make ib ridiculous, by the frequency of their violent 
adaptations of Plato to his supposed model. If Eusebius 
reads in the Laws of good and bad diemons, he protests 
that Plato must have had the first chapter of Job before 
him. If Plato commands the seller of a commodity not to 
exaggerate the merit of the article, he was plagiarising 
from the book of Proverbs. And Dacier pronounces that 
he must have been more than man, if he sketched the 
character of a legislator as laid down in his Laws, without 
borrowing from the history of Moses”. The Soul of the 

* [p. 41^ C. A mythns more palpably Greek it is ini^mssible to imagine. 
Those who dream that these elegant fictions embody the “wisdom of the 
East,” would do well to consider a passage in the Phtrdrus, which seems 
designed to refute by Anticipation any such hypothesis: 'fl Si^irparer, I^Stus <rv 
Alyvwrlovt eat AwaSairoi'^s ait Xdyout itoiece , p. 475 R. “It is no 

trouble to you, Socrates, to invent any stoiy, whether ii please you to lay the 
scene in Egypt or in any other country.” Ed.] 

[/VayJ. wfiV. XII. p. 613 A. The supposed parallel passage is in Ezekiel 
xxii. 18. This is a rather extravagant instance of the nuxie in which the 
Fathers {viri o/timi sed raxweifieit) were accustomed to deal with Plato. Ed.] 
[Frequent use has been made liy the Christian Fathers of two passages 
in the Epistles, which it is worth while to transcribe. In the second Epistle 
we read (p. 311 K): Ttpl rdv rdmuit fiairMa rdvr’ dvri, koI inelirou Ivaa 
wdrra, Kol iKtivo atnw irditrmt tuv xaXuw. ievrepov irtfA rh. ScurE/w xat 
TpLrov rrept t& rpira. And in the sixth as follows : tof rwr vdirruf Btiv 
fAva ruF re tarw ical rSut luKkmtTva, rov re •ijye/tifvot Kol atrlw wardpa 
Ki/ptOF iirSiutwtrut, Sit, Sv Smut elaiiuBtk iriiiT'et tl*- Svnput 

i/t 6 pibrua eiSatftoitwit. These mystical passages have been supix>sed by some 
to have been inserted by a Christian hand; in which case they must be under¬ 
stood as referring to the Christian Trinity. But the text Irears no marks of 
such interpolation. The conjecture that the entire epistles in which the pas¬ 
sages occur were the handiwork of a Platonizing Jew of Alexandria is more 
reasonable; and it is home out by the resemblance of the mystical phrases in 
the letters to expressions of Philo relatii^ to his &c. The difficulty 
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LECT. World is the “ Spirit that moved on the face of the waters;” 
and the soul that animates the heavens, was the misconcep- 
tion of a phrase in Isaiah. But when the remoteness of 
the resemblances to antecedent passages of Scripture, and 
the supposed similarity to subsequent revelation, at once 
increases the interest of the problem and renders this solu¬ 
tion inapplicable ;—many of these writers do not hesitate 
to advance another more direct and decisive. Plato him¬ 
self comes before us in the mantle of immediate inspiration. 
Augustine, Origen (in controversy with Celsus), Jerome, 
P^usebius, Clement, do not hesitate to afhrm that Christ 
himself revealed his own high prerogatives to the gifted 
Grecian. I'rom this hypothesis, however, the facts of the 
case force them to make many abatements. In the mid 
current of this divine revelation are found errors fantastic 
and frivolous which it is impossible to ascribe to the cele.s- 
tial illuminator. Plato, then, was partially enlightened; 
and clouded the heavenly beam with the remaining gross- 
nes-.cs of the natural sense. When the question arrives at 
this state, its decision becomes more and mere perplexed. 
The natural providence and the supernatural interferences 
of God are separated by a line we cannot always draw. If 
He be the author of the faculties that apprehend truth, he 
is the author of every apprehension of truth. How far, 
then, the Deity was energizing in the mind of Plato, risks 
becoming a question of words; while this supposed revela¬ 
tion surrounded with dangerous error, becomes almost use¬ 
less to those who are not furnished with an additional reve¬ 
lation to fix the demarcation. 

The age in which the Fathers of the Christian Church 
flourished was not an age of criticism in our sense of the 


arising from the later date of the Alexandrine’s writtigs is removed by the 
supposition generally adopted, that hi.s views and language were, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, inherited from earlier allegorising speculators of his own 
nation. (See Mangey’s Preface to his ed. of Philo.) Eusebius truly says that 
no Clreck before Plato would have dreamt of “speaking of the creadve Father 
as the L.ord;" and ihuugli we cannot accede to his hypothesis, that Plato 
borrowed the language in (question from the Hebrews, we can find no difficulty 
in acknowledging the obligations of the pseudo-VlaXo to that source. (See 
Euseb. Prap. Evang. xi. p. 53+ n, e.) The following account of the Philonic 
triad may save the necessity of quotations, which might be multiplied lude^ 
finitely, from the Alexandrine himself: “Duabus superioribus Dei virtutibus 
Deo «t Domino {Kvpl<p) quse a{ inurdru al Sio xpurat Swdpou audiunt, si 
qnis adnumeret copulain, qua utraqiie conjunctatenetur, sive Verbum Divinum, 
sive Deum ipsum, existit sanctissima quaedam Trias.” DShne, QuastioHes 
Pbilomca^^ p. a5, not. 98. An English writer of the last century, who exhibits 
great sobri^ of judgment in dealing with other passages in Plato, which had 
turned the hrads of more learned men, ventures on tlw bold supposition that 
those in the Epistles refer, not to any Jewi^ speculation, but simply to the 
distiDCtion in toe PAiletHS^ 31 c, between rii cdriov ri iripat and ro dwHpw. 
(Oesat Morgan, TYirnty ofPiato, pp. 43—4^!, ed. Holden, 1853.) This opiniou 
is however hardly tenable. Eu.] 
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term. These great men may have been employed upon lect. 
weightier duties ; they certainly were little employed upon 
tliis. It is proper, therefore, to suggest, as a circumstance 
of some importance in this controversy, that the writings in 
which the mm/ startling resemblances occur—the lipimmis 
and the Epistles of Plato—are, by the more searching 
sagacity of modern criticism, refused to that author. Their 
precise history is, however, very uncertain. The eagerness 
of the Neoplatonics to match the divine features of Christi¬ 
anity with parallel doctrines, unquestionably led to interpo¬ 
lations, which their adversaries had not always the learn¬ 
ing, or the caution, to expose; and the necc.ssitics or con¬ 
veniences of exposition would often lead a Christian 
preacher to accept with complacency forms of expreshion 
which enriched his own vocabulary ; and, still oftener, to 
present to the enemy the impressive argument derived 
from exhibiting the name most reverenced by philo'^ophic 
Paganism as^a herald of the divine truth,—as "not that 
light, but to bear witness of that light.” In wh.'itever way 
you decide thp question of these resemblances of phrase¬ 
ology and sentiment, let me recommend to you all, in the 
meantime, the admirable language of one who leaves few 
to improve what he has once delivered. “ Whatever,” says 
S. Augustine, {De Doctr, Christian, il. 40,) “ those called 
philosophers, and especially the Platonists, may have said 
true and conformable to our faith is not only not to be 
dreaded, but is to be claimed from them, as unlawful po.s- 
scssors, to our use. P'or as the Egy]itians not only had 
idols and heavy burthens, which the people of l.sracl were 
to abhor and avoid, but also vessels and ornaments of gold 
and silvgr and apparel, which that people, at its departure 
from Egypt, privily assumed for a better use, not on its 
own authority, ^ut at the command of God, the very 
Egyptians unwittingly furnishing the things which them¬ 
selves used not well; so all the teaching of the Gentiles not 
only hath feigned and sujjerstitious devices, and heavy 
burdens of an usele.ss toil, which we severally, as. under the 
leading of Christ, we go forth out of the fellowship of the 
Gentiles, ought to abhor and avoid ; but it also containeth 
liberal arts filled for the service of truth, and some most 
useful moral precepts: as also there are found among them 
some truths concerning the worship of the one God Him¬ 
self, as it were their gold and silver which they did not 
themselves form, but drew from certain veins of Divine . 
Providence running throughout, and which they perversely 
and wrongfully abuse to the service of daemons. These 
the Christian, when he severs himself from their wretched 
fellowship, ought to take from them for the right use of 
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LEcr. preaching the Gospel...For what else (he continues) have 
many excellent members of our faith done ? See we not 
how richly laden with gold and silver and apparel that 
most persuasive teacher and blessed martyr Cyprian de¬ 
parted out of Egypt ? or Lactantius ? or Victorinus, Opta- 
tus, Hilary,—not to speak of the living ? and Greeks innu¬ 
merable ? And this Moses himself, that most faithful ser¬ 
vant of God, first did, of whom it is written, that *' he was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians."...“ Let every 
good and true Christian,” he says elsewhere, “ understand, 
that truth, wherever he finds it, belongs to /lis Lord.” (Ib.) 
“ By whomsoever truth is said, it is said through His teach¬ 
ing who is the truth.” (Ep. i66). 

The connexion of the Platonic philosophy with the 
inspired wisdom of the Hebrews, you will find maintained 
at great length, by Gale, Lamy, Dacier, and Huet, and 
* resisted by Le Clerc, Menage, and L’Enfant. 

The influence of the antecedent philosophies of his own 
country, upon the formation of the views of Plato, is far 
fhiiosophia. fQore palpable. The brief record of ancient criticism, 
authenticated by Plato’s greatest pupil, and evidenced in 
the writings themselves, is, that he followed in Sensibles, 
Heraclitus^—in Intellectuals, Pythagoras—in Morals and 
Politics, Socrates.” To the second member of this division 
must be added a strong Eicatic infusion. And as w'c shall 
see that the Philosophy of Plato was eminently ethical,— 
all else being subservient to this,—^we shall anticipate that 
Sneratie the iiiflucnce of Socrates would be everywhere discernible. 
iitjiKtnct. Now, it is well worth considering how much of even the 
purely speculative tenets of Plato are directly connected 
with the characteristic peculiarities of his Mas^r. For 
example, an unquestionable authority, Aristotle himself 
connexh* (Met. I. 5 ), rcfcrs the theory of Ideas to thg Socratic custom 
of definition. After noticing the impression which the 
gloomy doctrine of Heraclitus (of the incessant change of 
tioHs." all that encompasses us in the world) had made on Plato, 
Aristotle proceeds —“ On the other hand, Socrates being 
occupied with morals, and no longer with a physical sys¬ 
tem, and having sought evermore in morals that which is 
universal and first, directed his attention to definitions. 
Plato, who followed and continued him, was led to think 
that definitions ought to belong to an order of beings 
apart, and have no relation to sensible objects; for how 
should a common definition apply to things sensible, the 
subjects of perpetual change ? Now these beings apart he 
designated Ideas,” &c. It is here evident that Plato 
sought to combine the universality of the Socratic defini¬ 
tion with a stability beyond that of physical science; and 
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thus not only generalized with Socrates, but abstracted and lect. 
realized his generalizations to meet the ■ objections of the 
Ilcraclitian. Again, we recognize the habitual doctrine Socratic 
of Socrates, that the best good of man is in the perfect 
development of reason, in those tenets which abound in 
the Platonic dialogues, which identify vice with ignorance, 
and even pronounce that no man is voluntarily evil, ovSeW wmAm 
exm KaK&i. The physics, again, of Plato are little more 
than an explanation by hnal causes; and in the fanciful 
suppositions to which this leads, we can read an cxaggc> 
rated result of the Socratic convictions of a Divine Provi¬ 
dence as evidenced in the structure of the world. But the 
luxuriant fructification of the Socratic germ transplanted 
into this rich soil, is even more remarkably exhibited when 
we seem to see doctrines gradually formed out of the very 
habits of the master’s conversation. Thus it can scarcely rkedne. 
be doubted that the Platonic doctrine of Retninisemee was 
at least par^y suggested by that extrication of precon- 
ccived truths which Socrates w'as wont to call his “niaieutic 
art.” In the ^very course of the dialogue (the Mvno) in 
which the doctrine is most explicitly set forth, wc have an 
example of the process by which the doctrine itself was 
probably suggested'*. 

To the ethical principles of Socrates it is manifest that PythaK»> 
Plato added views for which he was much indebted to the 
lofty metaphysic of Pythagoras. The Plmdrus is said to 
have been the first of his dialogues'”, and in that wonderful 

** [In tlic celebrated conversation with the slave, in whose untutored mind 
a succession of judidous leading questions operates a “reminiscence" of 
certain mathematical theorems. Ahtt. p. 8^ fol. l£l>.] 

[Against the tradition, that the Phtedrus was the firet-bom of Plato’s 
genius, seveeal modern authorities have ventured to rebel. The arguments of 
C. F. ilermann {GescA. d. Plat. Phil. p. 375) are especially entitled to atten¬ 
tion ; and we can only.regret that the work in which they occur is written in 
a style which even a Qerroan ni'iti find difhcult and repulsive. Among the 
internal reasons for fixing a later date for this dialogue, may be enumerated, 

1. Its Pythagorism, implyiiig that Plato when he wrote the Plucttrus had 
studied in Magna Grmda. (See Cicero, de Repub. 1. 10, 16; de Fin. v. 29, 87.) 

3. The multifarious learning displayed in it—a learning of which there are few 
traces in his youthful works. 3. The maturity of its etnico-psychological views 
—as in the tripartite division of the soul under the figure of the chanotcer and 
two horses {Phadr. 346), &c.—contrasted with the Socratic crudity of t^ 

Lysis, Pntta^as, ftc. 4. The clear exposition of the principles of philo¬ 
sophical method (Ib. p. 365), and the complete theory of “ ideas” implied 
in the great mythus (p. 347). I.Astly, the perfection of the Pkadrus as a 
work of literary art Un the other side, we have the testimony of early— 
apparently Peripatetic—authorities. See Dic^. Laert. ill. 38, a passage from 
which some infer that the juvenility of the Pkeedrus was a fiction invented by 
way of apology for its supposed bad taste. Much stress has also been laid on 
the passage relating to IsocratR {Phadr. 179), who, It is argued, would not 
have ^en painted in such flattering colours at a later period, when the shallow¬ 
ness of that plausible rhetorician could no longer have esca^ the penetration 
of the philosopher. This argument has the more force, if we admit that the 
description of the olbfum wdra drai in Euthyd. 304 D is intended 
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J.ECT. performance the youthful author is evidently fresh from 
the study of the mystic moralist of Crotona. The essen¬ 
tial activity, and thence the essential immortality, of the 
soul, a doctrine held, as we know, by Alcniaeon of Crotona, 
and altogether Pythagoric; the metempsychosis; the ten 
periods of the soul;—all these show that if Plato at this 
jjeriod had not miistcred the secrets of Pythagorism, he 
had at least been conversant with its exoteric doctrine. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more interesting to the student of 
the mental history of Plato, than the whole examination of 
this remarkable dialogue. It is to the other writings of 
Plato wJiat Plato himself is to the more measured style 
that succeeded him. We find him in the Phadrus still 
encompassed with the poetry of his early days, and unable 
to contemplate truth except through the prism of imagina- 
lion”. He is now in love with philosophy, and he dcl^hts 
to lavisli his richest treasures of decorative fancy upon tlie 
object of his love. The necessity of an ete^'iial world of 
intellect to form the basis for science, he perceives as 
clearly as ever; but perhaps never again does he picture 
its scenery with colouring so bright and so varied; nor even 
in the Symposium it.self is the tendency of the soul to the 
absolute and central beauty painted in words so glowing. 
The very scenery of the whole is fraught with mystery, 
and adapted with exquisite art to .second the effect of the 
main subject. The consecrated waters of IHssu.s, the 
Muses' temple, the haunts of ancient song—of Boreas, 
and Orithyia, of the nymphs, and of mystic Pan,—such is 
the locality where the hierophant of the ideal world un¬ 
folds the story of the soul. Elements even more ancient 
than the wisdom of Pythagoras arc to be found scattered 
through this composition-, but all blended togcflicr with 
.such ma.stcrly skill as to present a perfect and harmonious 
uniformity. Plato,* who introduced many neologisms, is 
reported to have been the first inventor of the word 
“ Poem“;” the Phesdrus alone would make it appropriate 
that he should be. 

for a portrait of Lsocrates, as Schlelcrmacher was the first to suggest. The 
question is discussed at some length in my Introduction to the Phadrus. Ed.] 

** [The inability is a mere assumption. The Pkednts contains a perfectly 
Clear statement of the theory of dialectic. If the argument were good for any¬ 
thing, it would prove that the Symponum and Timam are youthful works: 
uhich it is certain they were not. 

Notwithstanding the poetical colouring of the Phadrut^ the ideal theory 
shine.s quite distinctly through the Erotic mythus, which, as well as that in 
tlK' Sywposiutaf is a deliberately planned allegory, differing front many of 
Plato’s myths in this respect, that the sign and the thing signified are always 
or nearly always distinguishable. The praise bestowed upon this mythus in 
the text IS not in the slightest degree exaggerated. Ed.] 

“ [The word occurs several times in Herodotus. Plato may possibly have 
been the first who used it in the restricted sense. Ed.] 
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Of the other philosophies which contributed to form lect. 
that of Plato, the proper time to sneak will be in direct __ 
connexion with the doctrines he established to conciliate 
or to refute them. 

Although, as I have already said, we may conclude 
that we possess all the written works of Plato, it is not ^ 
certain that we possess all his opinions. Certain aypaifM 
hirffiara are spoken of in the Physics of Aristotle^*, which 
have given rise among his votaries to discussions almost as 
anxious as those which our own age witnesses on the sub¬ 
ject of unwritten traditions far more important. Aristotle 
also collected his Sieupeaei^, or Distinctions, which are pre¬ 
served by Laertius” and some of which are to be found 
in his writings, but which are of little value in estimating 
Ilfs opinions. 

The genuineness, and the chronological order, of his 
dialogues have been largely debated by modern critics; 
and the sceptical spirit of the criticism of Germany has 
shewn no more mercy to the " Attic Moses " than to his 
venerable prototype. Socher denies us four of the most 
important of the entire collection Schleicnnachcr is 
content with refusing his critical passport to two or three; 
but the wholesale severity of Ast will not be .satisfied 
unless twelve’® of our precious 'relics be sacrificed. The 

IV. i, 3. Suidas a.sserts lliat Aristotle arranged the “unwritten 
opinions of Plato” in a work of his own Ttpl Tayadou, All the acccssihlc 
information U]>un this curious subject may be found in Trenddcuburg's Flalatds 
Docirina de Jdeis ct Numeris, Lips. 1K26, and in the treatise of Brandis, Z 7 tr 
ferditis AristoteUs Libris,'n<saa, 1^13. lii).] 

[These “ distinctions” are alluded to by Aristotle, De Gen, rf Carr. il. 3: 

KoBivep IlXdTuv rats Siaip^treonr. Coiopare Diog. L. 111. 8o : Si-gpct S^, 
ifnialv a’ApicTTOT^Xtis, to 5 toi> rbv Tp6irov. T'he author of the i3lh Epistle 
also mentioK them: tuv tc IluOa'yopetuv ir^fTTru troi ical rwv Siaip^ffEuv, p. 3G0 
C. E. Hermann, from whom 1 trai\‘.cribe these Tctcrenccs, calls attention to 
certain 'ye^papip.ivai Siaip^orcts allndetl to by Aristotle, de Fart. Anim, 1. a 
(where the philosopher Tcfcrs to /\'ltttciis init. and possibly to Sophisla, p. isoilj, 
as evidence that no sqrarate. collection of Suup^creis was made by Plato himself. 

(See Gesch. d. Flafanisehen Philos. T. p. 549, not. 224.) The 6 poi or Defi¬ 
nitions, which appear in the editions of IMato, are attributed by some editors to 
Speusippus, but without sufficient reason. Eo.] 

“ [The Parmenides, Sophista, Politicus and Critias. The Thbeietus Socher, 
as well he may, regards as “hochst wiihrscheinlich iicht.” His book, which 
is not without interest as the work of a clever amateur, is entitled Ueber 
Platons Schrijiett. MUnchen, 1820. £d.] 

*9 [Not twelve, but twenty-one j to wit, the Laws, the Epinomh*, the 
Meno, Euthydemus, Charmides, Lysis, Alcibiades II.*, Menexenus, Laches, 

Ilippias I. and II*, Ion*, Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, Tkeages*, Anterasfa*, 
Hipparchus*, Minos*, Cldophon*, Epistles*, besides those already condemiierl 
by Diogenes Laertius! Those marked with an asterisk are rejected by the 
Zurich editors, who condann the first Alcibiades also, and not without reastm. ' 

The second is given up even by Stallbaum. The Genuineness of (he La«>s 
has been called in question by some recent German critics. Its authenticity is 
ably, and it seems to me conclusively, defended 1 w Professor Jowett in the 
IntzoducHon to his translation. The Epinonns, the second Alcibiades, the 
TTuages, Anterastce, Hipparchus, Minos, and CUtophon have few, if any tup- 
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UBCT. reasons upon which this bold decision is founded are 
totally unsatisfactory. An ideal is formed of the Platonic 
style, and all which seems to fall below this conception is 
declared to be the feeble imitation of some ambitious pupil. 
Some construct this ideal in reference to the perfection of 
styU^ others in reference to force of doctrine; some look to 
the artist, others to the philosopher; but all equally adopt 
a principle against whicli the genuineness of none of the 
more voluminous authors of antiquity could stand”. No 
one is more ready than myself to admit that among the 
Platonic dialogues are sowe which appear miserably un¬ 
worthy of the author of the sixth and seventh books of the 
Reyniblic; but when I find the Hippias Minor^ with its 
barren paradoxes, authenticated by the express reference 
of Aristotle”, I learn to distrust a priori criticism. Plato’s 
writings were spread over a long and meditative life; they 
were produced under various influences, and probably 
under many changes of temper and feeling; tjie Columbus 
of the Ideal World could not always steer steadily and 
exultingly for the land of his discoveries and his reputa¬ 
tion ; nor can we tell what conjectures may have given 
pertinency to discussions that now seem arid and unpro¬ 
fitable. The partiality of a writer for early essays may 
have induced Plato to permit imperfect sketches to shelter 
their imperfection under the shadow of maturer greatness”; 
and his deep reverence for Socrates may have sometimes 
induced him to forbear qualifying with his own more 
finished excellence a few of those paradoxical discussions 
in which the old master kept his unrivalled powers of 
casuistry in play, and breathed himself for more moment- 

porters except Mr Grote; but most of the remaining dialogiics pi Ast’s list 
are not only worthy of Plato, but could not have proceeded from an inferior 
author. The difference of style observable in the Laws is, in the opinion of 
some critics, satisfactorily accounted for by the qucstiona&le tradition that it was 
left by Plato iv Krip^, i. e. that he did not live to write a fair copy. But a 
certain degeneration of manner is obseri'able in other probably late dialogues of 
undoubted authenticity; and were the literary merit of the Laws less than it 
really is, we should have no right to question a work which Aristotle expressly 
acknowledges to have been urritten by his master. Ed.] 

[This remark has undoubtedly great force against the sweeping criticisms, 
or sMcriticisms, of Ast. On the other hand, there is an antecedent probability 
that Plato would find many imitatoi^ and Uiat their imitations would vary in 
merit. Some of the coarsest forgeries were rejected by the ancients (see the 
list in Laertius), but the unresisting acquiescence in the genuineness of com¬ 
positions so open to suspicion as the Platonic Epistles, is a proof that the Alex¬ 
andrine critics are not to be trusted without reserve. Eo.] 

IV. 39, 5, where it is called ” the as if Aristotle knew 

no other. The same dialogue is referred to in the same terms by Cicero, 
dt Orat, ui. 31. Tliis is an argument, so &r as it goes, against the genuine¬ 
ness of the HipMas. Ed. j 

■> [If this remark has anv force, it constitutes a reason agtuhst the early 
date of the Piadrus, in which Plato’s powers both of language and arrange¬ 
ment appear in their most perfect state of devdopmoit. Ed.] 
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ous encounters. By the aid of such considerations as lect. 
these, there are none of the works of Plato authenticated - 
by fair external evidence, which we may not receive as 
possible, or probable, products of his mind. 

Amid a collection so varied and so extensive it is/Mfox.i/ 
impossible not to feel some curiosity , as to the order of 
composition. With the exception of the tradition before 
noticed relative to the priority of the Phcedrus and Lysis, and ^ 
a statement in Plutarch’s life of Solon, that the completion 
of the Critias was prevented by the author's death, the 
ancients give us little light on this subject. That .some of 
the dialogues were intended to be mutually connected is 
unquestionable. Thus, the T/iccstetus, the Sophist, and the 
Politicus. The Republic, the Tinusus, and the Critias, arc 
expressly conjoined by their author; though it may at 
first sight seem strange that a treatise of physics should 
* form the middle term between a great political essay and 
a high-wrought mbral romance. If the Clitophon were 
a genuine dialogue it should form the introduction to this 
series. The uspal division is the old classification by tetra- Clasnfti'it- 
logics”, which, we are told, Plato himself adopted in imita- 
tion of the tragic writers; a proof to you how distinctly he fr****- 
himself, or at least the. ancient critics who received these 
works (if the division by tetralogies began with them), 
regarded the Platonic dialogues as works of art, as philo¬ 
sophic dramas. Another classification of great antiquity 
is based upon the style and purpose of the dialogue,—a.s 
maieutick, anatreptick, cndeictick, and so forth. But all 
these divisions throw little light upon the literary biography 
of Plato. As the only remaining xesource efforts have been 
made to arrange the order of production by the internal 
evidence of the writings themselves. In this cnterprizc .w/«vi- 
Schleiermacher h%^ displayed especial perseverance, and „/ 
considerable sagacity. Of his reasonings, depending as 
they must on minute details, and comparisons of phrases, 
style, subject, and sentiment, it would, of course, be im¬ 
possible to present you with any satisfactory account. 

The general result is thus stated by another able Platonist, 
who regards it as substantially justified by a close examina- 

“ [Throsyllus, who lived under the emperor Tiberius, is the authority for 
this (in Diog. in. £6). He divided tlie whole series of dialogues into te¬ 
tralogies, of which Laertius gives a list. It is quite certain that his division 
was not Plato’s; though some of his tetralogies are assorted with considerable 
intelligence. The two or three tetralogies projected by the philosopher him¬ 
self were never finished: thus, in that in which the 7 %eeetetus stands first, we 
are promised a fourth dialogue to follow the Politicus, but the promise is not 
fulfilled. Throsyllus completes the tetralogy by prefixing the Cratytus to the 
other three; an expedient for which there is no justification in Plato's text. 

His selection of the wretched little Clitophon to head the series beginning wish 
the RtptMu is another instance of injndiciuas ingenuity. Ei).J 
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LRCT. tion of the writings thus estimated. “He divides the 
works of Plato into three classes. To the class of the 
writings of his youth belong the Phcedrus and "Cent Protagoras^ 
as well as several other minor moral dialogues in the 
Socratic vein; the second class comprises particularly those 
works of the higher dialectic which are mutually connected, 
—the ThecBtetuSy Sophist, Politicos; finally, the dialogues 
directly constructive,—the Republic, Timeeus, and Laws ,— 
form the last class of the writings of Plato.” The writer 
whom I cite adds that the Gorgias may mark the transi¬ 
tion from the first to the second class; the Phmdo and 
Philebus, from the second to the third. A general decision 
such as this, is, perhaps, the farthest point that criticism can 
expect to reach without external evidence to assure its 
advances. 

But, whatever may have been the precise order in 
which the works and the mind of Plato were developed, ‘ 
and whatever may have been the circumstapccs, now ftre- 
parably lost, which determined each succc.ssivc direction of 
his thoughts, there is a unity in the whole which speaks the 
creation of a single mind, and w'hich appears in even the 
earliest of his disquisitions with a distinctness which proves 
that the main lines of his philospphy were caught and 
fixed before he ever wrote a page. 

These prominent features, which decide the character of 
the whole, are to my judgment discoverable from the first, 
and discoverable in all. And these, felt to be the funda¬ 
mental notes, are the notes which have found their echo in 
Twjoii every age. To be more precise, the teaching of Plato 
presented a double aspect, and each found its exaggerated 
likeness in succeeding forms of philosophy. On the one 
*iu Kcfikai hand, the constant depreciation of the ccrtainty*and value 
of such knowledge as is derived through the channel of the 
senses, was represented in the sceptical, or semi-sceptical, 
succession of the Academics; on the other, the loftier views 
more abstract tenets were resumed, and too often 
**** disfigured, by the Alexandrian mystics. In exhibiting the 
ultimate forms of his doctrines when separately and ex¬ 
clusively received, these schools afford very valuable in- 
struction to the student of Plato. The double result is 
highly characteristic of the localities where it manifested 
itself. The subtle intellect of Greece soon adopted as its 
favourite that element of Platonism which gave room for 
endless distinctions, strange paradoxes, and scholastic con¬ 
flict ; the oriental genius of Alexandria found food for its 
musing quietism in those remote and etherial speculations 
which seem^ to justify a life of meditative inaction, and 
even to exhibit, as its reward and inheritance, an imme- 
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diate commerce with heaven. No inquiiy can be more lkct. 
interesting and profitable to those who desire to grow wise 
upon recorded error—to erect, as it were, warning beacons 
upon every perilous passage in the vast sea of human 
speculation—than that wliich examines those two develop¬ 
ments of Platonism, and traces to their cfmsummatc 
efflorescence the germs wliich already lay scattered through 
the old dialogues of the master himself. Every one feels 
that the danger of the Platonic philosophy, from its earliest 
hour, was its bias to exclusive contemplativcness; and in 
these developments you have the inevitable result. Ex- 
actly as every one must recognize that one of the most 
wondrous evidences of divine w'isdom in the Christian sys- ««//>. 
tem, is the perfect proportion in which it cxliibits its im¬ 
pulses to the contemplative and active forms of holiness, 
giving to each its appropriate stimulants; and while chiefly 
insisting upon the one which man’s position in a world of 
social duties most requires, yet never allowing t(j it that 
absolute supremacy w'hich could make the otlicr wholly 
forgotten. It is, indeed, w'cll worth notice, how in the 
very aggregate of writings which divine Providence w'as 
pleased to preserve to tlie Churcli as the exemplar of prac¬ 
tice, this balance seems purposely and carelully held in 
view; and the characters of the W’ritcrs, and the portion 
of inspired precept they record, suited with exquisite 
accuracy to give the complex impression required. Yet 
w'e know that even in Christianity itself, at various ages, 
the separate elements have obtained disproportionate in¬ 
fluence, and the due equilibrium of the New' Testament 
been forgotten; and we may, perhaps, be inclined to 
indulge to the reputation of Plato results which the caprices 
and perversities of our nature have introduced more than 
once into Uie ethics of Christianity itself. At the same 
time, I am w'illi^ig to allow (as subsequent expositions 
shall evince), that any representation of Platonism w'ould 
be imperfect, which did not fairly state that the scepticism 
of tlie Academy and the dreamy theories of Alexandria 
were not unnatural results of certain tendencies discover¬ 
able in the writings of Plato himself; tendencies for which 
his own W'cll-balanccd intellect, doubtless, provided suffi¬ 
cient counterpoise, but which too closely suited peculiar 
temperaments not to have been soon exalted into exclusive 
or predominant principles of speculation. 

With such admonitions as these—and they should never 
be forgotten—the student of the Platonic treatises may 
prepare to yield himself to a course of philosophical specu¬ 
lation, which, taking all circumstances together, is proba¬ 
bly the most ennobling that has yet proceeded from any 
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i.ECT. human being unaided, directly or indirectly, by the notices 
of inspiration. How far such a philosophy can expect to 
obtain the rights of citizenship in these countries under 
their present habits of thought, it is not easy to say. That 
its fundamental principles, when stript of unnecessary 
hypothesis and fanciful decoration (which Plato himself, 
perhaps, intended for nothing more), are founded on eternal 
truth, I cannot doubt; but it is unquestionable that they 
represent a class of truths which, for many years, and from 
various causes, have been feebly portrayed in the popular 
philosophy of our language. With all our admiration for 
the energetic labours of the great naturalists of our day, 
and for the advances which the physical sciences are receiv¬ 
ing through their combined exertions, we cannot refuse to 
see—and in all quarters the conviction is gaining strength 
,among thoughtful men—that the spiritual world (except as 
far as practically presented by the preachers of religion) is 
in proportion eclipsed. It is, as it were, unrepresented in 
the parliament of philosophy. This huge material universe 
with all its labyrinth of laws seems to fetter and entangle 
us; and we arc so overwhelmed by weight and motion, 
that matter and being become equivalent temis, and we 
cannot allow the existence of a world to which these mate¬ 
rial attributes arc not attached. Now, if it be essential to 
a right estimation of things, that we should evermore feel 
that there is that within us which can hold converse with 
truths that sense has never given and never could give; 
that these truths are real truths, things far more durable 
than ever was earthly bond or material law; that they ma¬ 
nifest themselves on the stage of our conscious intelligence 
as the shadows of eternal realities; that these realities con¬ 
verge to one centre, which centre is no other than God 
Himself; if it be well that amid the dust of our labora¬ 
tories these things should not be forgotttin, then is it well 
that the high-priest of reason—that Plato—should be 
heard and known. In truth, it was a wondrous vision that 
this man saw 1 Untaught (if he w'as untaught, if any one 
moving in such a path can be said to move wholly without 
the guidance of God, but, for all outward evidence, un¬ 
taught) by any supernatural instructor, he could look into 
his own heart and find there the image of eternity, he 
could see reflected in the human reason the divine, and 
catc^ from the mysterious caverns of the soul yet impri¬ 
soned in flesh, dim echoes of another world! Whatever be 
the. errors, the fantasies, the failures, of Plato, to have thus 
seen, and heard, to have thus stood forward a witness for 
the des^n and destinies of man, places him—^if we forget 
for a moment his less aspiring master—alone among the 
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uninspired instructors of the earth. And in every age, 
when the tone of public opinion becomes relaxed, wlien its 
ambition becomes envy and its wisdom cunning, and men 
professedly determine to forget the inner for the outer 
world—^the office of the pulpit is indeed plain and invari¬ 
able ; but, as for the schools, who must speak by book and 
system, it has been their safety to inscribe the venerable 
name of Plato upon their standards, and strong in the 
authority that belongs to recognized greatness w'hen mo¬ 
dem names might fail, to restore, under the charm and the 
power of this august. philosophy, the falling fortunes of 
learning and the muse. 


LECT. 

V. 



LECTURE VI. 


Platonic Philosophy. No. III. 
Gentlemen, 

LECT HavinCf, at such length as our present occasion 

demanded, considered the chief characteristics of the life 
Suhjfcte/ and writings of Plato, wo arc now to enter upon a much 
stated."" more difficult task,—tliat of briefly, but definitely, fixing 
our views of liLs philosophical labours. Upon the difficulty 
of the undertaking, however, 1 will not insist; as I should 
be sorry to suggest anything which might deter you from 
making that personal investigation, to which all my efforts 
in this place are only meant to be preparatory or auxiliary. 
Neither shall I (for reasons still more obvious) say anything 
about my own qualifications to be your assistant in the 
study. My only claims upon your attention consist in this, 
—^that what I shall offer you is at least the result of pa¬ 
tient and conscientious examination of the original docu¬ 
ments of this great mcaster of reason; and therefore, that if 
my conclusions should coincide with those already ad¬ 
vanced in your ordinary text-books and treatises, they will 
possess the value (whatever it may amount to) of inde¬ 
pendent evidence; if they should differ, they will invite 
you to the tribunal where alone such differences can be 
properly decided—the great originals, tlifc fontes integri — 
themselves. If they effect this, they will procure you a 
benefit cheaply purchased by the trouble of listening for a 
while to a tedious or inefficient exposition. 

In our present Lecture we shall consider the Philosophy 
of Plato, generally, and as a whole. 

The Philo- I. The quality which above all others manifests itself 
to the student of this philosophy is the eminently ethical 
character of the entire system. It is a contemplative phi- 
ekaraetar. losophy Only for practical purposes. Its ultimate object is 
the purification of the soul, and science is but the means 
for the attainment of this object. Thus, its tendency is to 
rationalize morals, and to moralize reason. Its phrases and 
definitions perpetually shew this. Wisdom, or 0-o^fa, is 
expressly declared to belong alone to the Supreme Divd- 
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nity*, who alone can contemplate reality directly, and with lect. 
whom, indeed, it seems more than once intimated that 
knowledge and existence coincide : Philosophy is considered riaunie 
as the aspiration of the soul after this perfect and immu- % 
table truth,—that is, it is connected with perfect wisdom 
by the medium of a divine affection (that “love" on which 
Plato so largely dilates); in other words, it is itself essen¬ 
tially moral, no less than merely scientific {P/uetfr.). In 
this spirit he pronounces “ philosophy,” properly speaking, 
to belong neither to the gods nor to the ignorant among 
mankind; the aspiration is below those who possess the 
reality, and above those who have never learned its value“. 

In establishing the proper object of philosophic science to 
be the eternal and unchangeable (as far as man can attain 
it), we find (in conformity with what I have stated) this 
supreme essence invested with moral attributes; it is alter¬ 
nately TO ov and to dyaOov; and all which can be the ma¬ 
terial of speculation in the system of the universe is pro¬ 
nounced to be an emanation of goodness. “ What," a.sks 
one of Uie interlocutors in the sixth book of the Rrpublic^y 
“is this science of u'hich you speak as superior to all others, 
and what is its objecti*" “You have often heard me say,” 
replies Socrates, “ that the Idea of the Good is the object of uulmat* \L 
the sublimest of sciences...if we know not this idea, it will-'"^'* 
avail us nothing to know all the rest.”...“As eyes which 
should be unable to turn from darkness to light without 
turning the whole body, so the organ of intelligence ought 
to turn with the entire soul from the sight of that which is 
generated to the contemplation of that which alone m, and 
of that which is most luminous in Being; and have we not 
denominated that the Good.?'* It is even said that the 
Good is •the cause of things known, and of knowledge**. 

And to render tins ultimate drfaSov yet more definite, it is 


^ [Phadr, p. 478 D: ri {iJkv tro^v, tS faiSpe, ka\aw tfutiye lUya ehai SoKet 
Kol Qevft^V ’rp^ircu'. Comp. p. 43 A. Ed.] 

* p. 404. a: 0 ew oiSeli ^\oaoipei, odS' iri$v/ui 
iffn ydp...odd’ ad al dfiafftis ^iXoiro^oDffik, K.r.4, Ed.] 

* [p- 505 A and VII. 518 c. Ei>.] 

* [Rtp. VI. p. £o 8 e: ri/v rou iyaffoS tSiop, alrlav Irurr^fuit otaav Kol 

UKriBeiat, So VII. 517 C: ^ r. dy. lS..,TrivTm 6p0uv re koI Ka\w 

airla,...iy rntfrip avri) xupla d'KifOtuv Kol vmv irapa<rxopiv7i. Ed.] 

* “The Good is /Ae Sun of the Intelligible World; it dicds on objects 
the light of truth, and gives to the soul that knows the faculty of knowing.” 
“Consider,” he proceeds, “this Idea as the principle of science, and of truth, 
considered as subject to knowledge; and however beautiful be science and 
truth, you will deceive yourself, if you set not the idea of the Good apjirt from, 
and above, them. As in the visible world, we justly believe that sight and 
light are analogous to the son, yet are not the sun; so in the intelligible 
sph^, we regard science and truth as analogous to the Good, but it would 
be a grievous error to take them for the Good itself, which is far more precious 
than they.” 
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exhibited with a fixed and individual personality. The 
. object of the particular sciences is said to be " to facilitate 
the contemplation of the idea of Good®," thus synonymous 
with reality itself: and this essential Goodness is described 
as “the happiest of all beings, and whom the soul ought 
evermore and in every way to contemplate"." Every spe¬ 
cial science is valuable only so far as it aids to enfranchise 
the soul for this free flight into the infinite excellence*. 
Accordingly, when Plato is engaged with the discussion 
■ of the particular sciences, he resolves them into tlie science 
of Good; when engaged w'ith the particular virtues, he 
resolves them into the virtue of Science. The Laches is a 
discussion on valour, and it is shewn to be as nothing 
where not directed by that presiding knowledge which 
alone can raise it into the sphere of virtue; while, on the 
other hand, mathematics, music, astronomy, are below the 
level of the philosopher, where not made strictly subordi¬ 
nate to the art of converse with the supremelyygood’'. You 
will have now perceived that, in Plato, philosophy is only 
another name for religion;—philosophy is the love of Per¬ 
fect Wisdom; perfect Wisdom and perfect troodness are 
identified; the perfectly Good is God Himself";—philo- 

* \Rep. vn. p. 533 C: veura...^ rpayiuLrela tSv Te)(yQ»...ravryfo 

Svpa/ur Kal iravayuyiip tov ^cXtIittov ip ^vxVi tov ApluTm rotf 

odffi 0 iw. El).] 

* [Tb. VII. 526 E! TO aSSaiiiopiffTaraf tov 6 pTot, A Set avrijp (sc. 7 i)¥ 
ircurrl rph-rtp ISar. The epithet cu8. is ^erJtaps explained by Phadr. 250 B, c : 
Hajfdpiop re koI 0 iap...rup reXerup •$¥ Biptt Xf/etp /taxapiurdTip/, where 
the "blessedness” is the attribute of the spectators, not of the object con* 
tcmplated. Ed.] 

* And though this unimaginable Excellence is declared to be super* 
essential—above Being itself— irdKtipa rijs oMas rpetrjSeiji Kctl SwdpM intep6- 
XvvTot—iftep. vi.), it is yet identified with moral entities % manifieting itself 
in and through them. 

^ [Rep. VII. p. 511 C, fol. Ed.] 

* [Whether i’lato i-eally identified the Idea of Goot with God is still an 
undecided question. Ilis ancient inteipreters undoubtedly so understood him— 
Platonists and Neo-platonists alike: and the same is the view of most of his 
German expositors. The principal exceptions are Stallbaum and C. F. Her¬ 
mann ; the former holding that the Idea of Good is itself, in Plato’s view, 
the creation of the divine Intelligence; the latter, that it is to be regarded 
as its coetemal object, immutable, uncaused, independent as God is. The 
opinion adopted in the text is evidently difficult to reconcile with the person¬ 
ality of the divine Essence, and with those passages, in the Tinuats and else¬ 
where in which that personality seems to be dearly asserted. Are we to 
suppose that such passages (which the reader will find quoted abundantly in 
the ^tes to subsequent Lectures) are to be taken in an exclusively mythical or 
popular sense, and that we are to look to the Republk and Phuehm as con- 
▼e^ng Plato’s interior meaning! It does not fall within the province of the 
Editor of these Lectures to pronounce upon this most obscure, but profoundly 
interestine question; at the same time it would have been unfair to pass it 
over in silrace. Those udio would compare the arguments on both siaes are 
refemed to C. F. Hermann’s tract, De Ida, Bom ap. Pbt. Marb. 1832, to 
Stallbanra’a Prolegomena to the Philebus, p. xxxiv. and those to the Timeeus,, 
p. 46; and, as an able defence of the more generally received opinion, to 
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sopliy, then, is the Love of God. Whatever you may lect. 
think of the soundness of this reasoning, or the practicabi- 
lity of realizing it, you can at least perceive how susceptible 
was the language of Platonism of Christian adaptations; 
and how naturally the Evangelists, in rendering the ex¬ 
pressions of their divine Master into the language which 
JMato spoke, adopted phrases analogous to those which 
IMato used. Such are those, especially, which speak of the 
knowledge of God as itself involving a spiritual state of the 
soul; and which, in like manner, make that spiritual state 
the path of access to that knowledge. The judicious stu¬ 
dent of the New Testament will not fail to observe the 
internal evidence of supernatural guidance which is con¬ 
tained in the very moderation with which phrases are used 
which may be so easily urged to mysticism, and which, in 
point of fact, formed the text upon which the extrava¬ 
gances of gnosticism were founded, and by which the im¬ 
practicable tli^ories of the later Flatonists sought to obtain 
the countenance of antiquity. 

Such then ,is the predominating quality of the Platonic 
philosophy,—the professed union of the Absolute Good-and Tru* 
ness witli the Absolute Reality, of perfect Truth with per- 
feet Virtue, of human virtue with philosophy. It is thus 
that Socrates on one occasion describes the votary of 
this celestial wisdom in language whose purport we shall 
just now understand more distinctly:—“ He who possesses 
the true love of science, naturally is carried in his aspira¬ 
tions to the real Being; and his love, far from suffering 
itself to be retarded by this multitude of things whose rea¬ 
lity is only apparent, knows no repose until it have arrived 
at union with the essence of each object by the part of tlie 
soul whicli is akin to the permanent and essential; so that, 
this divine conjunction having produced intelligence and 
truth, the knowledge of Being is won, and the true life in 
the bosom of the sage attained free of the painful throes that 
accompanied its birth*!” "He whose thoughts are really 
occupied with the high contemplation of the eternal Exist¬ 
ence, has no leisure to cast his eyes upon the doings of men, 
to war with them, and cherish envy and bitterness against 
them:—his gaze for ever fixed upon objects which preserve 
the same mutual arrangement and relations, and which, 
without seeking each othePs evil, are all submitted to the 
law of order and of reason, he makes it his object to 
image forth in himself their perfect harmony. For how can 
one be unceasingly in the company of an object that excites 

E. Zeller’s PJiilos. d. GriecAm, Vol. H. § 13. Compare also Ttedemann * Deo 
PlatotdSf Amsterd. 1830. Ed.] 

• [Rep. VI. p. 490 B. Ed,] 
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LKCT. love and admiration without an effort to resemble it ?.. .Thus 
the philosopher, by his communion with that which is 
divine and subject to the law of order, becomes himself a 
subject of order, and divine, as far as it competes to hu- 
manity“.” I cite such passages as these, partly to establish 
the predominatingly moral complexion of the Platonic 
notion of science,—which is, in some measure, the key of 
his whole philosophy,—partly, I confess (as the spies of 
Sacred Writ), to exhibit some specimen of the productions 
of this promised land, and to animate you to penetrate it 
for yourselves, undismayed by the reported terrors of those 
Anakims of ancient philosophy—Ideas, and Essences, and 
Essential Forms. 

The philosophy of Plato, then, being, as wc hjive inti¬ 
mated, founded upon the eternal Unity of Goodness, Order, 
and Truth; and all the departments of Knowdedge being 
referred to the Ultimate Reality in which these were con¬ 
sidered to be combined, you wdll of course ^xpect to find 
in the Platonic philosophy an intimate relation of all its 
parts to .each other, as w'cll as to their common object. 
This indeed is in some degree a character of all ancient, as 
contrasted w'ith modern, philosophy; but it is more emi¬ 
nently observable in Plato than in any of his contempo¬ 
raries or successors. There is no philosophy the entire of 
which so easily resolves itself into a few fundamental ideas. 
He is said to have divided his own speculations into three 
main departments,—Dialectics, Physics, and Flthics (for, 
like every a priori reasoner, Plato had a tendency to take 
the entire field of philosophy into his grasp); and it would 
not be difficult to shew that all these regions, as Plato re¬ 
garded them, are directly and immediately connected. Rut, 
as w^e have already laid down the principle, that t?ie ethical 
character is that which predominates in^ all the views of 
Plato, it is from this that w^e set out in exhibiting this 
second characteristic of the Platonic philosophy. 
puiienie II. Whcii Plato cxamincd the Idea of Humanity, he 
found its principal chai'acter to be the gift of reason. The 
rationality of man was his essential attribute; and the 
perfection of man must consist in its development. The 
proper object of reason is truth,—truth as single, identical, 
and immutable as reason itself. The apprehension of truth 
is, therefore, that which eminently belongs to man; in 
greater or less degrees to all men; in the highest degree of 
earthly cultivation, to the sage. As far, then, as man per¬ 
ceives truth—not truth physical and transitory, but truth 
unchangeable and eternal—so far is he aiming at the 
proper perfection of his nature. But the perfection of man 

\jRi'p. VI. p. 5C0 B. Ed.] 
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is virtue itself; virtue therefore is evermore identified with lect. 
the apprehension of truth; and the practical and specula- 
tive sciences are thus identified. I need not, to any of you 
who remember the attempt wliich I made to illustrate the 
views of Socrates himself, repeat that this view of thought 
is pre-eminently Socratic. To such a degree docs Plato 
carry this conviction of the identity of true science with 
true virtue, that he repeatedly maintains that all vice is 
ignorance, in other words, is a mistake as to the nature and 
distinctions of good and evil. The knowledge of good, 
therefore, of that good which diffuses itself through all 
inferior goods, and gives them their character, is the main 
point of philosophical virtue. But how shall man attain to 
the knowledge of good? By what pathway shall he learn 
to climb to this dominant citadel of wisdom? Now, to 
solve this, we must remember that the knowledge of good, 
as being knotvlcdgc, must presuppose an object stable and 
unchangeab!|f; an object, then, beyond this transitory 
scene. It must be a science (in the IMatonic language) of 
that which w, and not an opinion (So^a) of that w'hich 
appears. The science which thus treats of everlasting 
existences, and among them, as supreme, of the Ultimate 
and Absolute Good, this is no other than the Platonic 
Dialectics. 

But again, we have seen how morality itself, in theff"‘^»«*« 
■ Platonic e.stimate, was referred to that Being who is cssen- 
tial order. The world itself is but the image in the sphere 
of sense of those ideas of order which perpetually inhere in 
the intellect of that great and central Being. To study the 
constitution of the world is then to contemplate, in a blur¬ 
red and distorted reflection, indeed, but still to contemplate, 
the divme mind; and though the main business of philo¬ 
sophy is to rise above the transitory and phenomenal, yet, 
while held in its subordinate place, even the world of ap¬ 
pearances may minister to the purposes of ethical discipline. 

At least its study may serve as a relaxation. For (1 quote 
a sentiment which will sound strangely in modern ears) 

“if any man, with a view to relaxation from higher pur¬ 
suits, should cease for a while from speculations regarding 
the eternal, and follow out arguments analogical or con¬ 
jectural (e/xora?) regarding the temporal, and by such 
means find himself in possession of unrepented pleasure 
(1780J/17V afji.eTatik\ 7 jTov), he will secure himself a temperate 
and proper recreation”.” But the directly moral purpose 
is still the main one; “God gave us sight," Plato declares 
in the same dialogue from which I have quoted, “ that on 
surveying the circulations of the heavens, themselves the 

\Timaus, p. 59 D. Ed,] 
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LECT, result of intellect, we may fittingly dispose the revolutions 

_of our own thoughts, which are kindred to these celestial 

motions; and thus may correct the tumult of our mind by 
the harmonious progressions of their intellectual periods”.” 
And thus it is that the treatise I have cited, which contains 
the Platonic view of the physical universe, is only the sequel 
of a lofty exposition of practical and political philosophy”. 
By such ties as these, slender and attenuated, perhaps, to 
us, but solid and forcible to their illustrious Author, the 
cultivation of the moral reason was united with the study 
of Physics. 

Once more, the world itself was the imitation of ideas. 
The science of these archetypal ideas was involved in 
Dialectics. Physical knowledge was thus reduced under 
the sway of this all-controlling science; and, in point of 
fact, became in the hands of Plato a science partly a priori^ 
and partly dependent on the investigation of final causes. 
But of that which, you have seen, he regardgd as a mere 
relaxation from the proper business of philosophy, it was 
not to be expected that he should think or discourse much. 
A single dialogue, the Timeetis, comprehends nearly all 
which Plato has given us on physical science. The whole 
does not contain the record of a single experiment; and 
nearly a third of the entire is occupied with purely meta- 
ph3\sical dissertation. 

riatoKu If we have thus seen the strict connexion of the main 
V/%htkat regions of the Platonic philosophy, if we have seen that 
this philosophy is but the idea of the Absolutely and 
tioHo/tk* Ktcrnally Good earned into all the regions of thought, 
morals being the imitation of it, physics the sensible result 
of it, dialectics the investigation of it, it will be unnecessary 
for me to direct you to the obvious bond that unites the 
Politics of Plato with this central notion. The Politics of 
Plato are the realization of the just; theV are that in the 
social world which his Physics are in the inanimate. His 
Republic is a republic of philosophers, and could exist with 
no other inhabitants. “I complain,” says the Platonic 
Socrates on one occasion, ”of finding no form of govern¬ 
ment that suits a philosopher. Thus it is that we see the 
character itself decaying. Just as a seed sown in a foreign 
soil loses its racincss and takes the quality of the soil in 
w'hich it is deposited, so the philosophic character loses in 
this situation its proper spirit and changes its whole nature. 
On the contrary, should it but meet a government whose 
perfection corresponded to its own, then should we see that 

[Timaus, p. 47 Ed,] 

^ [That is to of the Republic, of which the Timaus is professedly a 
continoation. See Tim. init. Kn.] 
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it involves in it a something essentially divine, and that in LKrr. 
all but it —^in men, their characters and pursuiiis—there is 
nothing but what is miserably human".” So that the 
polity of which Plato presents us the outline is, even con¬ 
fessedly, inapplicable to tlie ordinal^' world ; it is the pro¬ 
phecy of future possibilities, when individuals were to carry 
out, each for himself and for the community, that scheme 
of perfection which God had shadowed forth in the sensi¬ 
ble universe. And so completely identified are the Politics 
of Plato with purely ethical speculation, that many critics" 
have contended that the whole Republic is but an allego¬ 
rical description of an individual human soul. 

We have seen the relationship that combines into one 
vast aggregate the entire philosophy of Plato. The man¬ 
ner in which he connected, as dependent satellites, all the 
inferior and special sciences with the central science of 
divine contemplation, we shall observe presently. It is 
now time to exhibit (as clearly as I can find and express 
it) the most gmeral features of that philosoph)'' and philo¬ 
sophical character which Plato had formed to himself as 
the ideal of Science and the ideal of perfect humanity. 
Particulars and specialities belong to our subsequent 
analyses. 

Ill, "Those,” says Plato, "arc to be termed philo- 
sophers, and those alone, who attach themselves to the fhilnutfihy 
contemplation of the essential principle of things"” This 
sentence is the close of an animated discussion, and com- 
prehends the inference to which that discussion leads. Let 
us endeavour to represent the substance of this important 
reasoning- In being the reasoning of Plato, it will (I regret 
to say) differ from the representations of too many of his 
professed Expositors, whose statements evince very clearly 
that they have derived them from every source except the 
original writings. 

“Answer me,” says Socrates"—"when one says that 
a person loves anything, does one mean that he loves only 
such or such a part of it, or that he loves it in its totality 
{yeavrhi rov elSow) ? Certainly, in its totality. So of the 
philosopher, he loves wisdom universally.^ Unquestion¬ 
ably. And just as a hungry man is not fastidious about 
peculiarities of diet, so we can scarcely call him philoso¬ 
pher who makes difficulties about peculiar sciences...but 

“ [Ref. VI. p. 497 B. Kd.] 

^ [As for iusUiicc Morgenstem, in his elegant Comnuntationes de Plaionis 
Repvblica, 1794. IDu.] 

\Rep. V. iln.: oi toD ad xari ravri iaairus Supifum lipd.’rreaBat. 

Ed.] 

Pb. p. 475 B. The passage is paraphrased, with omissions, to the end 
of the Book. Ed.] 
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he who manifests a taste for all kinds of knowledge, who 
. joys in learning, and knows no satiety in the acquisition of 
truths, think you (continues Socrates), does he not merit 
the name of philosopher? Why” (returns his companion, 
wliom Socrates, with his usual skill, had brought not to 
learn the point intended, but to discover it for himself—) 
" at this rate the world would abound with philosophers : 
for it appears to me that our lovers of brilliant shows {<f>iKo- 
Oeafiov&i) arc philosophers as far as the pleasure of novel 
learning is concerned ; and our lovers of the gratification of 
the ear very queer philosophers, and who would 

not very willingly take part in such a discussion as ours; 
but who seem as if they had hired out their ears to all 
the choruses at the feasts of Bacchus, missing not one in 
town or country. Are we to call such as these Philosophers^ 
merely from their ardour for new information ? Certainly 
not,” replies the master; “not philosophers, but resem¬ 
blances of philosophers. But the true who are they? 
Tho.se sight-lovers alone, who love the sight of Tfut/iV 
This calls for explanation, which accordingly Socrates un¬ 
dertakes. “ You will grant me, the beautiful and the ugly 
are distinct i*. And if so each is one. It is the same with 
just and unjust, good and evil, and all other ideas {Travreav 
rmv el 8 wp ); each in itself is one; but in their relations witli 
actions and bodies they assume a thousand forms, that 
appear to multiply these primary unities....Here then lies 
the true distinction between these sight-lovers, and art- 
lovers (^iXoT^i/ou?), and men of practical skill, and those 
to whom alone the name of philosophers is fitly given. 
How, Socrates? The former, curious of .sight and sound, 
love beautiful voices, beautiful colours, beautiful forms, 
everything that is constructed out of such ; but their in¬ 
telligence {Sidifoiro) cannot sec and embrace the nature of 
the Beautiful itself....Are not .such mefi rare indeed, who 
can advance to this Beautiful itself, and see it in its essence 
(«:a 0 ’ auTo opav) ?...And what is the life of a man who be¬ 
lieves in beauteous things (xaXa vpayfiaTu vopti^av) but is 
a stranger to the Beautiful itself, and is powerless to follow 
those who would .shew it to him ? is it a dream or a reality ? 
What is to dream ? Is it not—^sleeping .or w'aking, I care 
not—to take the resemblance of a thing for the thing it 
resembles ? Surely it is. What then ? he who can con¬ 
template the Beautiful, whether in itself or in that which 
participates of its essence {xal avro xal rd cKeivov ftsri- 

* The original is bcaiidfully emphatic : Toiii Si d\ri6iyo6t, rlmt Myeit; 
TpAt Tijj dXiffictat ^iXotfedMont. 

t xaXdv and aiip^6f>, words of a moral as well as msthetic purport: our 
English is similarly susceptible of a double significance. 
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YOKTa), without ever confounding the object partaking with 
tne essence partaken, seems his life a dream or a reality ? 
Doubtless, a thorough reality.” Socrates is then repre¬ 
sented as establishing the distinction between knowledge 
(iTTurr^fiif) and opinion (So^a). "If,” lie declares, "Science 

refer to Being, and Ignorance to Non-Being, we must seek 
for that which holds the medium between existence and 
non-existence, something intermediate between science and 
ignorance.” This is no other than opinion^ a faculty (8i/m- 
/Ai?) distinct from science—opinion, which is the faculty 
of judging by appearance {So^d^eiv). It is, then, equally 
evident, that we possess the two faculties, and that they 
have distinct objects. Opinion cannot rise to know what 
science knows, nor science descend to estimate as opinion 
estimates. The latter, less luminous than science, less 
obscure than ignorance, finds its object in that which, 

■ holding the mean between pure being and pure nothing, at 
once is and is not. This object, itself subject to perpetual 
variation, contrasts with the world of science, which is ever 
one and identical; and the ^iXoBedfjttov, untaught to repose 
in the absolute'Beauty, is condemned to hover in a region 
of incessant and unsatisfying change. Tliat which in one 
point of view presents itself as beautiful and ju.st, in an¬ 
other point of view shall lose these high characteristics ; 
and it is the same with every attribute that can affect the 
objects of the sensible world. Such objects then can hold 
their fitting place only between true being and absolute 
non-existence. Socrates then proceeds triumphantly to 
the close. "We have discovered,” he pronounces, "that 
this multitude of things to which a multitude of persons 
ascribe beauty and the like, hovers between the absolute 
reality and total negation. Agreed. But we had settled 
beforehand, that of such things as these, we would properly 
affirm, that they aA the object of the intermediate faculty, 
of opinion and not of science (So^octtw ov yvoKrTov). Cer¬ 
tainly. As for those, w'ho, gazing on things beautiful, 
perceive not the absolute beauty, and are unable to follow 
him who would lead them thither; who observe many 
just things, but never justice itself; and so of the rest, all 
their judgments, we shall say, are opinions, not knowledge. 
Certainly. On the contrary, those W'ho contemplate the 
unchangeable essences of things (/card ravra daadreav Svra) 
possess not opinions but knowledge {yivwa-Ketv dXX.' oi? 
oo^d^€ip)} Equally certain. Shall we not say then of 
both, that they have attachment and love, the one for those 
things which are the objects of knowledge, the other party 
for those which are the subjects of opinionHave we not 
said that these last are gratified with beautiful things, 
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sounds, colours, and so forth, but that they will not hear of 
the Absolute Beauty as something itself real (£9 rt ov)? So 
we said. Thus we shall do them no wrong if we call them 
^XoSo^oi rather than the aspirants after opinion 

not after wisdom. Shall they take it ill of us if we style 
them so not if they be persuaded by me; for none should 
take ill the truth itself. Be those then alone deemed ‘ phi¬ 
losophers,' who in each object seize the essential reality.” 
I know not how many of you will join in the wavTavaai fieu 
oSv, with which the pupil, Glaucon, receives this decision ; 
such however is the notion which Plato had formed of 
that which constitutes the only veritable philosophy. The 
reason embraces in its own eternal world coetemal reali¬ 
ties ; it apprehends these by a power which belongs to it 
as truly as the power of vision belongs to the natural eye; 
it apprehends them naturally, for all this transcendental 
knowledge is the heritage of every human soul; but the 
vast proportion of mankind die without eveyealizing their 
own calling, and are starving in the midst of plenty. You 
will have perceived how distinct an apprehension Plato had 
obtained of all that .sphere of physical inquiry upon which 
modem philosophy vaunts its eminence, and to which it 
would so often confine the energies of the human spirit. 
It is that which he here styles to So^aarev, elsewhere to 
^tvofievov ,—and to which he appropriates as its special 
organ the So^a a phrase, which, in compliance with 

custom, I have' translated opinwn, but .which scarcely corre¬ 
sponds to our ordinary use of that word. The ho^a of Plato 
rather answers to the experience, or empirical information, 
of the modern philosophy of Germany; one instance of the 
many in which you will find Kant a commentator on 
Plato. * 

The same general view of the object of philossophy is 
presented to the imagination in that eiiquisitc allegory in 
the opening of the seventh book of the Politeia, which has 
in all ages been the admiration alike of philosopher and 
poet. I feel how miserably defective must be any attempt 
which 1 can make at exhibiting this beautiful passage; but 
I also feel that a single sentence of an original author is, 
for auditors who can themselves reflect, worth a thousand 
laboured commentaries; more especially where, as in this 
case, the perspicuity and precision of the original tran¬ 
scends all illustration. The great philosopher, having in 
the preceding book compared that primary Nature from 
whi(^ Truth and Science flow to the sun of the visible 
world, proceeds thus: “Now, I resumed,—to conceive our 
condition when educated and when uneducated,—mcike 
this supposition. Imagine a subterranean cave, having its 
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whole length open to the light; and in this cave men con¬ 
fined from their infancy by fetters which so bind their 
limbs and necks, that they can neither change their place 
nor turn their heads round, and can behold only what 
fronts them. The light comes to them from a fire which is 
kindled at some distance and pretty high behind them. 
Between this fire and our captives rises a low wall like 
those screens that jugglers draw between them and the 
spectators, and above w'hich their wonders are exhibited. 
Now conceive that there pass along this wall men carrying 
objects of all kinds, which appear above the screen, figures 
of men and animals in wood and stone, and other varieties, 
some of the bearers, as wc may suppose, speaking, others 
silent. Strange similitude, Socrates! and strange captives 
these I—Here, nevertheless, is our own condition. In the first 
place, do you suppose they will see, of themselves and of 
those at their sides, anything but the shadows traced by 
the fire-light;,, on the opposite side of their cavern ? Cer¬ 
tainly not, since you suppose them unable to turn their 
heads round. ^ And of the objects wc have represented as 
borne along behind their backs, shall they see but the 
shadow? Unquestionably. Now if these poor prisoners 
could converse together, do you not think that they would 
regard as the entire things themselves the shadows they 
saw passing? And if the prison had an echo, whenever 
any passer-by spoke, would they not conceive that they 
heard the shadow itself speak, which alone they saw ? In 
short, would they not attribute a perfect reality to the 
shadows?...Now let us suppo.se them freed from their 
chains and their ignorance, and what W'ould be the result ? 
Take one of these captives, force him suddenly to rise, to 
turn round his head, to walk forth, and face the light—he 
will never be able to do this without considerable uneasi¬ 
ness, and the dazzling .splendour wull prevent him from 
even discerning the objects with whose shadows he was 
before so familiar. What w'ould he .say, if some friend 
were to tell him that till then he gazed but on phantoms, 
that at length nearer to reality he saw more justly, and 
showing him each object as it passed should oblige him by 
force of questioning to say what it was,—do you not think 
he would feel utterly perplexed, and even think his old 
shadows more real than the objects he now beheld?...Let 
him look at the fire I His eyes are pained, and he recurs to 
those shadows which gave him no trouble I He thinks them 
far more truly visible than all he is now taught to gaze on!... 
But once more, suppose him snatched from his cavern in spite 
of all his efforts, dragged by a pathway steep and rugged, 
to some eminence from which he is to behold the full lustre 
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LECT. of the sun, will he not complain bitterly of this as cruel 
violence ? And when he docs come into the blaze of noon¬ 
day, shall his eyes, filled with the splendour, be able to see 
any one of the objects that we call real ? No, surely; not 
at first. It is not without long use that those feeble eyes 
can get familiar with that upper sphere. First he will 
easiest discern shadows, then images in the water, and at 
last objects themselves. Thence he will direct his eyes to 
the heavens, which he will be able better to bear during 
moonlight and starlight, than while the sun appears...But 
at length he will have the power not merely to see the 
image of the sun in the waters or elsewhere, but to see it 
where and as it is!...Then shall he learn that that sun was 
the cause of all he had beheld in his cavern...And when he 
thinks of what he and his fellows in captivity thought once 
was wisdom, shall he not deplore their misery, and rejoice 
in his own emancipation And if in that cavern-world 
there were honours and public prizes for the most success¬ 
ful analyst of that shadow-science,—for him who best could 
tell in what order they pass and combine, and best could 
predict their recurrence,—think you this freedman would 
covet their distinctions, even the loftiest.? or would not 
rather say with Homer, that 'twere better be a peasant’s 
hireling in the upper world ?...But once again; suppose him 
to redescend into the cavern, and take his seat in his old 
place: in this passage from clear day to darkness, shall not 
his eyes be as it were full of darknc.ss .?...And if while he still 
sees confusedly, not yet accustomed to the darkness, which 
requires some time, he is called on to give his opinion on 
the shadows, and dispute with his fettered companions, will 
there not be a universal laugh at his expense.? Will they 
not be sure to say, that from going to such heights the poor 
man has lost his sight, that it is clearly not worth while to 
attempt leaving their place, and that if any one proposes 
such schemes, he be if possible caught hold of, and dis¬ 
patched.? ..Here then, Glauco, is the picture of our condi¬ 
tion I The subterranean cave is this visible world ; the fire 
that illumines it is the light of the sun; this captive who 
escapes to the higher region and contemplates it, is the 
soul that rises into space intelligible {vmyrdv tottov). Such 
is my view, since you wish to know it. God alone can say 
if it be true!...At the utmost bounds of the intellectual 
world (ev 7 vg>ot® reXeuraia) is the Idea of Good, per¬ 
ceived with difficulty, but which once seen makes itself 
known as the cause of all that is beautiful and good; which 
in the visible world produces light, and the orb that gives 
it; which in the invisible world directly produces Truth 
and Intelligence (w»v?).” 
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This allegory exhibits, in the forms of the world of lect. 

imagination, the progressive discipline which it was the - _ 

object of the Platonic philosophers to reali2e. With this ^^*7^ 
scope perpetually in view, Plato considered all the parti< 
cular sciences as valuable only in proportion as they con¬ 
ducted by natural gradations to this master science. In 
the same work from which 1 have just quoted he states 
with great clearness their comparative value in relation to 
this end“. Arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, are spe- lusdi^umary 
cially fitted to guide the reason into this serener sphere of 
contemplation; both because they are calculated to force jp”*' 
upon men the study of cfisences, and because, by habitu- 
ating the soul to the calculation and observation of harmo¬ 
nious proportions, they lead to faint conceptions of that 
infinite perfection which is the fountain of all order. For 
the full apprehension of these views I must send you to the 
original; as it would be impossible to represent in any 
simpler forrmthat progress from thought to thought which, 
beginning wdth the conception of mere numbers, eventuates 
in the “dialectic’' of Plato. But to say a brief word of 
each. From what has been said, firstly, you can perceive 
the force and spirit of that rule of the J^latonic teaching 
which forbid any unacquainted with geometry to enter the 
portals of the Academy” (jirfBeh dyeafiirpTjTo^ eurino)*. 

Secondly, assuredly in these days it would .seem a strange 
element of political philosophy, to insist on the knowledge 
of the science of number, not merely by our chancellors of 

“ [In the seventh book of the RefittMic, p. 511 C—535. Ei>.] 

** [The authorities for this inscription are Johannes Philoponus in his 
commcniary on Aristotle Dc Anima, Dm reverse, line 9 - 

ot Taetzes. - .1--^.. .1- 


as Ills manner is, witnout any rcierence. nir w. riamiiiuii, in nis assays on 
PhUosopky (p, 271 note), dates the tradition at least six centuries too late. 
Philoponus lived ten, not “sixteen centuries subsec^uent to Plato,” and he 
is not to be suspected of inventing the inscription. Sir William seems to have 
attributed the fable, as he calls it, to the inuch-abuscd Tzclzcs, who seems 
to me as incapable as his laborious namesake of producing so good a story, 
which may have been a tradition preserved by the voluminous anealoti.sts of the 
first or second century B.c. The word dycufsirpTiTos is found more than once 
in Aristotle. £d.] 

* “Besides those aptral KaSapriKai" says one of the most gifted of our 
English thcolo^cal Platonists, “by which the souls of men were to be separated 
from sensuality and purged from fleshly filth,_ they devised a fourth way of 
separation more accommodated to the condition of pliilosophy, which was 
their matkemata, or mathematical contemplations, whereby the souls of men 
might farther shake off their dependency on sense, and learn fas it were) to 
go alone, without the crutch of any sensible or material thing to support 
mem...Th&<»e were among their dvapd-reis ia tow oirqXdow, steps and ascents 
out of this miry cave of mortality, before they, could set any sure footing with 
thdr intellectual part in the land of light and immortal being." *(J. Smith's 
iSMrr/zi^r. pp. 14, i 5 *) 
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LECT. the exchequer and their subordinate officers of finance, but 
by every statesman in high authority; and this, as Plato 
declares, "not for the purpose of a mere superficial study, 
but in order to rise by the exercise of intelligence to 
a contemplation of the essence of numbers; not for low 
mercantile purposes, but to assist the soul in soaring to 
that eternal world where alone are reality and truth*®." 

Again, thirdly, as concerns the astrommical discipline 
for philosophy: " The adornings," declares Plato”, " which 
glorify the vault of heaven are certainly the most splendid 
of visible objects ; yet they are but visible objects, and are 
therefore far inferior to the true magnificence which belongs 
to their eternal correlatives in the essential world:—^the 
beauty which we contemplate in the heavens is the same 
symbol of that other and intelligible beauty, w'liich a 
design of Daedalus is of absolute proportions; for what 
geometer, however he might admire the artist’s statue, 
would dream of measuring in order to discover the ab¬ 
stract relations of figure and space?...We know,” he con¬ 
tinues "that astronomy is to the eyes something the 
same as music to the cars: now, observe our practical 
musicians! They will waste hours in endeavouring by 
the keenness of the car to detect exquisite differences 
of proximate sounds; some affirming they can appreciate 
the tone required, others that it is impossible; but all 
agreeing in preferring the authority of the car to that 
of the mind. Our astronomers are not unlike these in¬ 
defatigable artists; but he who cultivates the study wdth 
any other view than to gain clearer apprehensions of the 
beautiful and the good, wastes his hours in unprofitable 
toil...Glauco! all these studies are but preludes to the air 
that we are to learnhe who studies not the reasons of 
things has not yet entered upon that better science of 
which I speak.” Need I say that this " air,” to which all 
the special sciences are but preludes, is no other than 
"Dialectic;” that high philosophy of reality, which though 
it be altogether the work of reason, I have already typi¬ 
fied by tlie progressive advances of the organ of vision, 
which at first exercised on the objects of earth, rises at 
length to the stars, and lastly fixes on the sun itself? So 
he who advances into this study, soaring by pure intelli¬ 
gence to the essence of things, pauses not until having 
attained to gaze upon the essential goodness, he beholds 
the true Sun of the intelligible universe. 

“ [Refi. 1 . 1 . p. 5^5 c. Ed.] « [Ib, p. 599 c. Ed.] 

■ pb. p. 530 D. Ed.] 

” [rdrra raOra rpod/ud Arrw avroC rov pofjtm tv Set ftaBcev, p. 531 d. 
Ed.] 
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"Finis coronat opus;” and the “end” that was to 
crown this " work ” of intellectual discipline in the view of 
Plato, was no other than death. Convinced that death was 
the emancipation of the purely rational element of human 
spirits from all its corporeal accompaniments, this event 
was but the consummation of the very work of the whole 
philosophic life, that life which is therefore expressly de¬ 
signated as the iheXkrfi Oaparov**. The intellect struggles 
through life into the intelligible world; death is its peace¬ 
ful entrance there. So forcibly was Plato impressed with 
this conviction (that death is the entrance of the reasonable 
substance into a supra-scnsible world), that in the Phaido^ 
where it is peculiarly enforced, he tliiiiks it necessary to 
guard against a philosophic tendency to suicide. Socrates 
admits that the very soul of true philosophy (of this “dia¬ 
lectic” of which wc have spoken) is the unceasing aspira¬ 
tion after the future world of pure thought; and declines 
the path of ^uicide, only because the Deity has an inhe¬ 
rent right over our actions, and, by placing us in this 
world, signifies his pleasure that wc should not leave it 
until he himself has given the signal of release*. 

Wc have now seen that the spirit of the Platonic philo¬ 
sophy is the contemplation of, and the tendency to, the 
Absolute and Eternal Good. We have seen that this 
spirit pervades all, unites all, and governs all. But this is 
only a distant and general prospect. Wc must prepare to 
examine separately the chambers of the vast edifice. At 
our next meeting (on Monday) w'c shall briefly analyse 
the Dialectic (or Metaphysic) of Plato. 


LECT. 

VI. 


“ \PheedOt p. 8i A. Ed.] 


“ [Ib. p. n. Ed.] 
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Platonic Philosophy. No. IV. 


Gentlemen, 

1 HAVE promised to give you on this occasion some 
account of that portion of the Platonic philosophy which 
its founder was accustomed to call his “Dialectic;” and 
which answers pretty closely to what, after the spread of 
the Aristotelian views, was usually known l?y the title of 
Metaphysics. At our last meeting, however, we saw in 
how intimate a union all the divisions of Platonism were 
combined; and you will be prepared to expect that no 
department of the entire system can be duly surveyed 
without occasional intrusions on every other. Thus—to go 
no farther than our immediate subject—the Dialectic of 
Plato involves the elementary principles of his Theology, 
and some of the fundamental notions on which his fanciful 
structure of physical science was erected. The term Dia¬ 
lectic (assuredly not well chosen) was derived from the 
Socratic mode of discussion; and a phrase expressive of the 
accidental form of speculation thus applied to its internal 
substance. It is, however, characteristic of the peculiar 
views of Plato, who always represented this highest region 
of philosophic thought as reached by a epurse of protracted 
previous meditationS and of anxious mental conflict. It 
was not until the partial solutions and petty differences of 
inferior sciences had been unveiled that this ultimate and 
reconciling science was felt to be indispensably demanded. 
Now as this exhaustive process was usually conducted in 
the form of argumentative disquisition, it was not un¬ 
natural to apply to the speculations it produced a title 
expressive of the conferences by which it produced 'them. 
And thus the serenest and most contemplative of sciences 
bore a name that perpetually attested the pains and crosses 
that accompanied its birth; and he who was fortunate 
enough to reach this upper world of repose^ could never 

^ [Whitih is described as b ivrhs Tfjt irpbt aAri^ 9idXoy«t ftrev 

ytrbfum, SefA. 163 D. Comp. TFietci. 1S9 E. Eu.] 
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forget, in the very title of the blessed territo'.y, the region 

of storm and tempest through which he had struggled to-^— 

attain it! 

To man, considered as an intellectual being, the great 
object is the attainment of satisfactory certainty,—certainty mtHd 
as to that which is directly exhibited to his experience; 
certainty, still more, as to that which transcends experience, 
and, outlying its whole domain, is of course apprehended 
by different faculties, or by different applications of them, 
from those which the world of immediate experience 
requires. Were a human being to stand alone in the vast 
solitude of nature, and to be (by whatever means) aroused 
to the exercise of his rational powers, it will be conceded 
by all theorists of the mind of man, that certain instinctive ci^/n/e'x- 
principles of belief and of action would, whether gradually 
or .immediately, be developed, sufficient to guide and sup- 7kejJun 
port him in the ordinary processes of human life, For^7*7^'^' 
example,—though prior to direct observation he could not 
venture the faintest conjecture as to the consequences of 
any concurrcyice of events,—though until his eyes had 
seen the stone fall, or the fuel blaze, he could not con¬ 
ceive these results at all more probable than their opposites, 

—it is certain, that after experience has once connected 
them, an innate principle of belief connects them for ever, 
and he would be astonished to find that not happen which 
antecedently to observation he had no reason to expect 
would ever happen. The present moment is thus, by 
man’s mental construction, an index to him, practically 
infallible, of the past and the future. And were the being 
we have supposed to be the^ sole human intellect in the 
universe, about to pass into annihilation, he might in¬ 
stantly, before ceasing to exist, profess his confident anti¬ 
cipation of the indefinite continuance of a scries of events 
to which he was never to have any direct relation what¬ 
ever, with which he was thenceforward no more connected 
than if he had never existed at all. 

Here then is a principle which generalizes immediate 
experience through every moment of time and every point 
of space,—^which declares of that which is, that it may be 
expected always and everywhere. It is the simplest of 
practical generalizations, and the foundation of all. 

Again; if thus a single connexion of events indicates a .a. /viw- 
connexion fixed for ever, so likewise a connexion thus^-rti 
established extends conviction beyond itself, gives pro- 
bability (in all its various degrees) to thousands of con- 
nexions similar to itself, and thus becomes (in proportion to 
the reflective habits of the mind) a key to large regions of 
nature. From believing that the same will happen in 
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LECT. the same circumstances, we pass to believing that the same 
will happen in similar circumstances, and from thence to 
confiding that the similar will happen in similar circum¬ 
stances,—the anticipation varying, of course, with the 
degree of the similarity. As the former principle reveals 
to us the stability, so this reveals to us the unity of nature. 
And this—^the principle of analogy—is the source of all 
discovery in every department of physical science. Here, 
then, is the second, and the higher, form of the practical 
generalization of observed events. 

Thesrtwo Thcsc tw'o principles provide for the foundation, and 

Itut^uof the augmentation, of the knowledge of nature, as obtained 
through the instrumentality of observation and experiment. 
And if of that which lies beyond the mere limits of our 
internal consciousness, and beyond deductions from our 
own suppositions, that is, beyond mental experience and 
mathematical demonstration,—if of all the external in¬ 
finity of existences we have no knowledge, tjfccept by the 
aid of observation and experiment,—then these principles 
(the principle of the perpetuity of scqucr;ces, and the 
principle of analogy) are sufficient for all the science that 
man can possess of that which is not himself. If this be 
the case, it may be well to contemplate the amount of our 
inheritance; whether in wealth or penury, it is at least 
, useful to know the exact extent and value of our available 
resources. 

Now,—of these principles,—one very obvious cha¬ 
racter is this, that they are altogether conditionate prin¬ 
ciples ; that is, they assert that if a certain event happen, 
another may be expected to happen; or, if a certain com¬ 
bination of events happen, a similar combination may be 
expected in similar circumstances to happen also; but they 
assert nothing whatever as to whether the events, abso¬ 
lutely considered, shall happen or not. 'fhe pnly certainty 
they bring is manifestly a hypothetical and dependent 
certainty. 

vMehae- Another characteristic of these principles is this, that 
they seem in their nature capable of augmentation or di- 
niinution of certainty. I do not mean this of any special 
instance, but of the principles themselves as attributes of 
the human mind. It is universally felt to be one of the 
most striking examples of providential arrangement in the 
adaptation of man to the world, that the antecedent con¬ 
viction of the stability of nature is answered by, the cor¬ 
responding stability itself. Now let us suppose that this 
was not the case; that, the mind remaining unaltered, 
the series of events in the external woHd became utterly 
irregular—a different consequent every instant following 
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what was known to be the same antecedent; is it not ob- lect. 
vious that the mental conviction could not stand against 
this outward contradiction, and thus that the principle of iti c,im lu- 
the invariability of sequences, though capable of being 
called into play upon the occasion of a single observation, 
is not independent of the confirmation of subsequent ex- 
perience? While on the other hand, no one, I suppose, will 
affirm that we are as vividly assured of the future descent 
of bodies to the earth on the first instance perceived in 
infancy, as after the unbroken experience of forty or fifty 
years. The theory of Hume, who attribut(-‘d the convic- //«««,v 
tion altogether to habit, derived its plausibility from the 
fact, that though habit cannot originate the belief, it un-':^'<w 
doubtedly tends to corroborate it. It tells us (as it were) 
the mind and purpose of Nature, and assures us that it is 
fitted to vindicate our anticipations; in much the same 
manner as our confidence in a friend grows with the dura¬ 
tion of our a<;^quaintance with his truth, even though wc 
had originally felt the strongest prepossession in his favour, 
or had received irresistible testimonies to his character. 

It is also obsefvablc of these principles of belief on 
which our j)hysical knowledge is ordinarily rested, that 
they are eminently practical in their nature; by which I 
mean that they arc less calculated to be the elementary 
principles of satisfactoiy scientific conviction, than the 
indices and guides of practical conduct and operative art. 

Perhaps nothing evinces this more forcibly than the expe¬ 
rience which I believe few will deny, that these convictions 
are felt to be much stronger as regards the future than as 
regards the past (from which the fundamental principle 
itself is usually termed “an expectation of the stability 
of nature”); and that the expectation itself is felt to 
lessen in assured confidence when the period to which it 
points retreats into the fiirthcr depths of futurity. If there 
be any one who, assuredly believing that a stone dis¬ 
charged from the hand will drop to the earth within the 
next ten minutes, has the same intensity of conviction with 
regard to the same event one hundred millions of years 
hence; I can only ascribe the perfect equality of his con¬ 
viction in the two cases to principles that lie far deeper 
in the constitution of the mind of man than the instinctive 
and mechanical “ expectation ” to which our modern guides 
would reduce the whole logic of natural science. 

These remarks (which it would now perhaps be 
seasonable to extend much farther) may .serve to intimate fm/i. 
to you how unsatisfactoiy the ordinary accounts of phy- 
sical knowledge must appear to any one who (whether 
rightly or erroneously) conceives that the human mind is 
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LECT. made for the possession of absolute certainty. If it be 
the whole office of physical science to classify observa¬ 
tions, and (by an instinctive but unreasoning faith) to trust 
to their continued verification, it is obvious that, for the 
perfectness of absolute certainty, wc must have recourse to 
Tkf etavmg Something which is not physical science. It was^ for this 
that Plato struggled in the construction of his *'Dialectic,” 
a department of knowledge which was to contain the 
principles of independent unconditional truth; and in 
ttrutiioH which the highest faculty of man was to be brought in 
aDutketk. presence of its proper and sufficient counterpart, namely, 
the supreme existence itself, the absolutely perfect,—and 
the emanations of that supreme existence dispersed through 
nature, and of which all nature participated,—^the **ideas'* 
of things. If you have been at all engaged in the study 
of the history of speculation, so similar in all its changes, 
you will at once recognize that this is but one attempt out 
of many to solve the problem of the prerogatives of the 
human reason, to pronounce whether it truly has an office 
higher than that of enumerating and arranging the pro- 
TiuPht- ducts of experience. It was (as I have before intimated) 
umdtMs conviction of Plato and his followers, that it has 

certaiHiy such an office; and that there exists a sphere of being not 
a/ttuHoik. ^gy apprcciaWe by sense or by imagination the 

minister of sense, of which the Reason of man is the only 
and the direct oigan, and which that Reason by an innate 
and inalienable right grasps with utter and absolute cer¬ 
tainty. But it is this very similarity of the problem and 
of its solutions in all ages that makes it now necessary for 
me to endeavour to catch the peculiar point from which 
Plato viewed it, and the peculiar form of his verdict on 
the question. I have as yet addressed you as readers fresh 
from the popular philo.sophy of the day; we must now 
descend into the dusky depths of antiquity to discover 
there the principles of which wc have spoken, half-formed, 
it may be, in that primeval world, and often scarcely dis¬ 
encumbered of their tangling embellishments of allegory 
and fiction; yet still very disccrnibly the same principles, 
and often—^to a degree altogether unsuspected by modern 
readers—-the same details. 

sMeo/fJd- To stand, then, where Plato stood, and to see what 
ioMphlait Plato saw, we must consider his philosophy of the human 
S’laidsday. rcasou Es thc result of a pertinacious controversy which 
£Uatk* occupied the literary and speculative circles of his day. 

a stood the philosophcrs of Elea (or those 

'palvmikiir imbibed their general principles®), whose solution 

of the general question as to tliemselves and the universe 

^ [See Sericb ii. Led. ii. £u.] 
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was (as I have more than once shewn you), that all exist- lect. 
ence was absolutely one, variety being only apparent and 
illusory; that truth had no reference to anything diverse 
or multiple; that, therefore, the sole office of reason—the 
organ of truth—was to recognize this underlying unity, 
that faculty being incapable of application to that which 
was more than one single essence, equally indivisible and 
infinite. By these spcculatists, then, the rights of Reason 
were loudly acknowledged; but its inheritance was im¬ 
poverished;—they admitted the validity of the title, but 
the estate itself offered only the solitude of a desert. 

On the other hand was found a class of thinkers" who 2. 
denied the title altogether; who refused to allow the 
existence of any faculty beyond the receptive energy of 
sense; and who, placing all truth in the perception of the 
qualities or modifications of its elements, as a very natural 
consequence affirmed that truth itself altered with the 
alteration of the .senses, or in the language of him whom 
Plato found the most distinguished champion of these 
tenets—that "man was the measure of all things." This 
latter doctrine is evidently, in its spirit, not confined to 
mere “sensation;” it is the doctrine of all who, with what¬ 
ever views as to the constitution of the mind, agree in 
holding that truth is purely subjective and individual; 

Plato, however, seems to have found it invariably con¬ 
nected with the theory of mere sensation, and speaks of 
them both—in the case of Protagoras—as identical. 

Now Plato is to be considered as a mediator between Plato enitra- 
these opposing theorists; as holding with the Pythago- mnliate 
reans and Eleatics, that the Reason of man contemplates 
by direct intuition a sphere of being beyond and above the /«»'««• 
sensible universe, but as denying that that sphere of being 
contains no diversi^; as holding with the rival party, that 
there is a world of sensation, the object of a special faculty 
or set of faculties in the mental constitution, but as deny¬ 
ing that science or truth in their proper significancy can 
be at all concerned with that world, can be dependent on 
its phenomena or affected by its changes. 

If I were not relating but investigating, I might enter 
largely upon the discussion of this general question; and 
by adding the lights of subsequent philosophy exhibit it 
in a form perhaps more luminous than the original Pla¬ 
tonic one. As, however, my present purpose is to endea- 

r 

* [Oomprising, 1. the followers of Heraclitus (as Cratylus in Athens, and 
in Ephesus the school portrayed in Ttuat. p. 179), s. Protagoras, who is sup- 
to have learnt in that school—certainly not, as vulgarly stated, under 
Democritus—anil, 3. the Cyrenaics, headed by Plato’s contemporary, Ari¬ 
stippus. Ed.] 
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vour to assist you in seeing with the eyes of PIsto, 3 .nd 
. not with those of Leibnitz or Descartes, I shall content 
myself, for the present with the humbler office of giv¬ 
ing you some account of one remarkable discussion in 
which—as far as a refutation can establish anything— 
the first elements of the Platonic theory of science are 
established; perhaps I might rather say (for the dialogue 
has no express conclusion) the ground is partly cleared 
for the future and still distant structure. The THietstetus 
has the advantage of being one of the most regularly con¬ 
secutive of the compositions of Plato; and for this reason 
probably, more than one expositor has directed attention, 
in the first instance, to this important dialogue. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that it also contains sub¬ 
tleties whose true .scope and meaning (though doubtless 
in their own day intelligible enough) it is now nearly hope- 
I0.SS to attempt adequately to comprehend or to convey: 
while on the other hand, as if to evince the boundless 
versatility of the author, it al.so includes in Ihe pauses and 
tran.sitions of the metaphysical argument pas.sages (espe¬ 
cially one passage) of a .sublime and .solemn beauty which 
Plato has never surpassed in any other composition what¬ 
ever. 

On these latter attractions of style w^c have now no 
time to rest; nor shall I detain you with any minute ac¬ 
count of the scenery, decorations, or dramatis persona; of 
the performance. Thcodorus the mathematician, Thca;te- 
tus a young Athenian of great promise, and Socrates, are 
the interlocutors. After some preliminary conversation, 
Socrates comes upon the question which occupies the dia¬ 
logue: “What is Science.?” llis young friend, in the 
manner .so often exemplified by Plato in the argumentative 
adversaries of Socrates, an.swers by instancing a variety of 
sciences; an error which Socrates represses by recalling 
him at once to the que.stion, which regards the idea or 
essence of science itself: and you may here observe an 
instance of that process of definitions customary with 
Socrates, to which w'e saw that Aristotle ascribed the 
origination of the “ideas” of Plato. At length, after 
many appixjaclies, and many digressions, and many modest 
excuses, the young .student attempts formally to answer 
the question, and the “business”—as dramatic critics would 
say—of the dialogue fairly commences.' 

Three several answers are offered; and all three are 
successively rejected. We shall briefly sketch the argu¬ 
ments involved by each; requesting you to remember, that, 
if these arguments seem to your modern apprehensions 
occasionally deficient in force, and, still more, occasionally 
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obscure in purport, they are not at all on that account the lect. 
less historically interesting. But for my own part, I confess 
I cannot discover much that even our latest inquiries have 
added to this ancient refutation of the narrow theories 
of human knowledge; the theories and their refutations 
have been reiterated in many ages with little substantial 
difference; the soil of human nature (to which in its pre¬ 
sent state truth and error are both indigenous products) 
remaining the same, these flow'crs and weeds have risen 
together in each recurring crop ; and the first mingled har¬ 
vest, as we find it here heaped together, might nearly serve 
as an image of all that follow'cd it. 

The first answer of Thcmtetus is, that science consists in „ 
sensation Now sensation being m its nature 

variable, altering equally with the alterations of the sen- 
tient organ and of the subject perceived, the knowledge 
which depends on it must be likewise subject to perpetual 
change. If, Heraclitus and Empedocles held, the whole 
machinery of sensible perception is in continual flu.v, never %</s 7 ts 
remaining the^ same for two successive in.stants, if motion 
be (as they conceived) the very principle of preservation, 
and rest, of corruption*, it is obvious that the knowledge o/j>trtftuai 
which is confined to these ever mutable elements must159 d. 
itself be mutable. If nothing “ exi.sts,” but all “ becomesV’ 
science built upon a principle of inces.sant alteration loses 
all claim to permanence or stability®. The colour of an 
object (for example) has no claim to cxistenc(;.” it has no 
determinate properties, it is not the same to another and to 
me, nay, it is not the same to myself at any two separate 
observations. It is so with cyeiy sensible object; for all 
such are but aggregates of qualities themselves incessantly 
variable; and sensation the result of a compound action 
between the object and the organs Hence it is argued 
that the assertion “that science consists in the simi)le recep- 


* \TketTt. p. 153: t 4 etvai Sokovv kbI rb ylyv€(r 9 ai idvitats bb 

flit elmi Kcd Ar&WvaOai T/ffuxla.. if tUv ffundruv oix ^ffux^ai fth Koi 
i^at SiiWvToi, inrb yvuraaiuv Si xai KUfi^euv u;i iri rb iro\b iruj'eTat; Kl).] 

^ [Ib. p. 134 I): yiyverai rdvra £ tpa/uv elvai, cAk ipO^t Tpoeayofxi- 
oyr/f (oTi fiiv yb,) oiSiiror oiSiv itl Si yiyverai. En, ] 

■ [lb. p. 182 K: oiSiv dpa iriffri/iftTiv fiAWov ^ ftii ivurr^itiiv iwfKpivdfteffa 
ipuTiifuvoi tL iartv iirnTT'^if. Cotnp. 185 A. ED-] 

^ [Ib. p. 152 F. : 8 St) KaXeit "keuKSv, fiil etvai abrb trepo'v ri /(u ruv 

(TiSv bp^iiruv, pijS' iv rott 6fip,airiv...^S7} yip iv dii re Sv rov iv rd(ft Kal niv i 
KoX o 6 k av iv ytviaei ylyvoiro...Kai S Sr} tKaarov etif XP^I*^ irpbff^XKov 

oOre TO rrpoaPaXkbpjtvw tarai, iWi pera^O n iKdvrip tSiov yeyovbf if ai 
Sii&xvpliroi' iv us cibv iroi ^oLverai iKoarov roiourov koI kuvI eai drqwSv 

{ipu; Mo At’ oix fyivye. Ib. 156 A: xiv^a-eut Sdo etS7i,...Sdva/uv Si ri pip 
rouiv fxovri Si irdtrxviv' iii Si r^s roAruv ipi\las...ylyvfrat lKyova...8lSvfta... 
ri pip alaSsirSv, V Si atffSfitns, del iruveKirlrTovira koI yavupivii p erd roD 
alttinrov. Compare 159 c, I) j Ikootof 8i} ir.r.X.—E d.] 
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LECT. tion of sensations, or even in the active operations of the 
faculties upon them, resolves itself into the doctrine of He¬ 
raclitus, and leads at once to irrecoverable scepticism. But 
again, the sensation theory supposes every sensation accu¬ 
rately and completely true, as otherwise sensibility could 
be no basis for knowledge. Now it would be impossible to 
prove that any two persons experience the same sensations; 
while, on the contrary, wc have innumerable instances of 
the difference of the effects produced in the same circum- 
rhfsamt stances upon different men. Above all, he observes, we 
' have the striking instance of the phenomena of dreams and 
"sruMtirn madness**; and must admit the impossibility of proving 
Utftaihv ourselves at any moment awake, as the evidence of the 
ttfni imli- dreaming and the waking mind is equally peremptory in 
favour of the reality of the state experienced: knowledge, 
then, must upon this theory be purely relative®, and truth 
vary with every variation of the mind. This theory of 
knowledge dependent on sensation, amount^ therefore to 
1 fioH the doctrine of Protagoras”, tliat “ man is the measure of 
ihrHMul*" things,” and that that which he thinks to exist exists, 
that which he thinks not to exist, is by that very convic- 
m/ vrt- tion deprived of real existence. I may observe that the 
whole of this preliminary discussion abounds with very just 
views of the whole process of sensation and the relation of 
the conscious being to external nature”. 


• [Ib. i5| E—158 E. Ed.] 

** [Ib. 100 a: avdyKr} Si ye ifii re TH»i3t ylyeeaffai, Srav oMcufSnenot 
yhutMi...iKfir 6 re rivl ylyvf<r0at, Srae yXuxd ij irucpii* ^ n rwouroi' ylyeifnu' 
yXvKb ykp priStii Si yXvxd dSiSivToi’ ylyvevBtu, Kd.] 

[Ib. 160 I); eli tclStSv aviLKtmuKe kotS pitv..'YipiK\eiTw ...olov 
Kivetadat rd xiiTa, Kara, Si llpiiiTay6pai>...vd»Tu}i -x/n^piiTm Mpwro¥ ttirpav 
tlvai, Kori Si OtaLTriro¥...eX<r0iivw itrurr^pv^ ylyeeadat. Ed.] 

[Plato’s theory of perception is that denoted by some modern writers as 
the “representative theory." Of thin^ as they are in themselves, the senses 
give us no knowledge; all that in sensation we are censcious of, is a state of 
mind or feeling (rdBot ); the existence of self or the perceiving subject, and of a 
something external to self—-a perceived object—are revealed to us, not by the 
senses, but by a higher faculty. The negiitive portion of this theory Plato 
holds in common with the Cyrenaics, with Protagoras, and with the later 
Academics and Sceptics. It was controverted by the Stoics, who maintained 
that the external world is the object of immediaie consciousness (xaraX^rrrdv). 
But all the remaining schools of antiquity,—sceptical, dogmatic, and mystical, 
—agree with Plato in denying that our sensations reveal to us anything beyond 
themselves. They are modihcalions of consciousness, feelings, states,— 

Homs intinue (as Cicero has it), — and nothing more, (rd wefA iip&s o'v^airoi' 
rdOot iavTod rXioo oiSie ifplo Meh-mrat, Seat. £mp. de Plaei/is Cyrenaicorum, 
Math, g 194.) So far then as regards the theory of sensation, Plato is to be 
understood, not a.s refuting, but as explaining, nay, confirming the dictum of 
Protagoras, “Man (i.e. the conscious individual, whoever he is, 0 id Mpuros) 
is the measure of all." But here an important divergence takes place. Aller 
shewing that the Protagorean principle pushed to its legitimate consequences, 
annihilates the reality of the outward world as well as the identity or indepen¬ 
dent existence of the mind, or conscious subject, (ipi re rudi ylyiito 9 iu...iKtt»i 
TO Tiri...tfrws YXvKi...tf n reiovroa ylymfrtu. 7a, 160 A. Comp. p. 166 C), 
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Plato having thus argued thfe identity in substance of sect. 
the three theories,—that of sensation alone constituting 
knowledge, that of the continual flux of all things, and rutiit n. 
that of man's beliefs being the true measure of existence, 

—proceeds, upon popular grounds and with great variety 
of illustration, to refute principally the last of these views 
as being the most general and the most dangerous of the 
three, but with constant allusions to the others also. For 
instance, on what grounds does Protagoras himself, by 
virtue of his calling as a philosophic instructor, profess to 
teach knowledge, if, as his principle declares, knowledge 
belongs equally to every human mind.’ and the peasant’s 
apprehensions be as truly the measure of real existence 
as the philosopher’s.’ Again, if the sensible occasion of 
knowledge be knowledge itself, it would seem that to read 
or to hear an unknown language, would be completely 
equivalent to perfectly knowing it; and that every varied 
circumstance of sensation (as, for example, seeing with one 
eye or with both) must, by forpe of this hypothesis, alter 
the reality of science”; a notion so frivolous that even the 
ingenious audacity of Protagoras himself could scarcely 
venture to accept it. Nor this alone. If it be involved 
in “ knowledge,” that it should be the direct perception of 
the sensible organ, it would seem that all w'hich is retained 
by memory is blotted from the treasuries of science”, that 
man hangs upon the ever-varying present, and that all 
which refers to past or future is absolutely annihilated. 

But even on his own grounds Protagoras may be con¬ 
victed. For all experience establishes that some do arrive 
at a greater degree of knowledge than others (as the 
physician, the musician, &c.), arid all the world implicitly 


Plato proceeds, by a bold appeal to the inner consciousness, to establish the 
reality of both object aM subject. See Theat. p. 184—187; a passage from 
which it suffices to quote the expressions following: koI^ repl 

Xp6as.,.^ Stavoet Sri i/t^oripu "Eyuye .—^TaPra irdm (sc. oualar, 

o/uuipfra, iptBp/Sr) 81& 7fi'0t...Suu>oet;..,Aurij di’ a&r^t 
^edi>^tu..,iriaKoraP. —'Ep fiir ipa rou raB-^ftairtv ovk In tv Si 

repl iKelvwv He had previously drawn Thesetetus into an 

admission of the unity of the sentient sulnect; tit pUav rtvd IStav, efre ^vxifv 
efre 5 Tt Set icaXctp, xcu^a ravra (wrelvei, i &d rodrup oIop Spy&vuv olffBiu^iuda 
Sra alrSiiTd. 

Students of the Thetrtdus would do wdl to read with attention the ac« 
count g^ven by Cicero in the Academics of the controversy between the Stoics 
and the Academy, renewed in modem times by Reid and Brown, of whom the 
former held with the Stoics that our knowledge of the external world is intui¬ 
tive, the latter, with Plato and the majority of philosophers, that it is inferen¬ 
tial. Sir W. Hamilton’s masterly critique on the various theories of Percep¬ 
tion (Essays, p. 38) will be read with profit even by those who are not pre¬ 
pared to accept his conclusions. Ed.] 

” [p. 163 E. Ed.] , 

*• [p. 164 B! gvpfiabni Spa, oS ra irnffr-^fuev tyiven, In /i*/ivitftivov avrop 

MaraaSiu, iniS^ mix vi‘ Kd.] 
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believe it; so that, if truth be determined by momentary 
. opinion, Protagoras, on his own hypothesis, is overthrown 
by a vast majority, the only decisive test admitted by his 
philosophy; nay, he personally subscribes his own error; 
lor all opinion being (as opinion) equally authentic, he 
pronounces his adversaries to speak true, in the very 
argument that assails them as mistaken” Another pal< 
pable form of self-confutation is built on the doctrine of 
Heraclitus. If, argues Socrates, everything be in a state 
of incessant change, it cannot be affirmed of anything that 
it tr, rather than is not. Now this (if worth anything) mijist 
be a formula universally applicable, as no reason can be 
shown why it should be applied to one region of nature 
rather than to another. Sensations, then, are along with 
everything else involved in this predicament, and there¬ 
fore no affirmation can be with certainty made as regards 
them; consequently, by the conditions of the argument, 
ft may be as reasonably asserted that sensations are not 
science as that they are”. The great object ” of the doc¬ 
trine of Protagoras was to unsettle the principles of moral 
obligation, by denying the permanence of moral distinc¬ 
tions. Accordingly Plato soon proceeds to examine his 
theory in that light. His argument is simple and con¬ 
vincing. He shews that the universal experience of man 
establishes that there is a known, assignable difference 
between the useful and tlte injurious”; this, indeed, is an 
idea totally distinct from that of the just and the unjust; 
but as far as concerns Protagoras’s argument, they are 
completely on a par. Both are beyond the imm^iate 
scope of sensation; the calculations of the teacher of gym¬ 
nastics as to his own art, or of the physician as to the 
results of medical applications, as much transcend the 
sphere of pure direct sensation as even the perceptions 
of right and wrong. But even beyotfd these objections 

” [P- * 7® • "BwiTo yt TOUT* #xet KOfijfforaTW’ ineTtfot ftkp rtpi ai/roO 
cHinut Tw ovriSofafwrcdr ofiftrcp, iKewop ^owrai \frtvSe96aif ^vyxup^ 
vov c&u, 6 fuiKoyup rd 6PTa So^jietp drcCrraf. £d.] 

[p. i8 « E: wSIp dpn hrurr^iLifp jiSKhw if /tij irwTiifiyp direKfia>dfu6a 
ipurtiiupiu 8 rl itrra inirriiiLy. £d.] 

[Not p«rbaps the "neat object,” though certainly a natural consequence. 
Prota^ras is made to admit that he excepts the distinction of good and evil 
from his general principle of relativity, 7 neat. p. i66 D soq. How this dis¬ 
tinction was justihed we are not informed: but he evidently intended to save 
morality, according to his own view of it. The speech in the dialogue bearing 
his name, which exdtes Mr Grate’s admiration, may or may not faithihlly 
rroresent Protagoiu and his opinions; though it is lair to suppose that a sense 
oi dramatic propriety would restrain Plato Irom wirrepresenting him, especi- 
aDy in a way too favourable to his character and abilities. Ed.] 

[p. 177 C—170 E: tuprit fidWop d Sifrtu viKa to^am a 6 r§, raOra 
Kti i(m 81 k 9 M rg dwrarsp dr Kh/rai’ Ttfi U riyaffoO oiS 8 pa...To\fi£p 

Sia/tdxn^ 0rt cw (t dr d^yd/ta olyffeTm rdXit davrg Oyrai tad ten... £d.] 
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to the theory which makes the variations of sense the 
judges of scientific truth, is the decisive obstacle to its 
admission, that, reducing science under the control of 
faculties which we share with even the brute creation, it 
makes every sensitive being equally the judge of truth 
with man himself; a consequence beyond which the ar¬ 
gument can scarcely be carried”. From all these con¬ 
siderations, it is evident that the boasted solution of the 
question of science, which identifies it with simple sensation, 
is unable to stand examination, its defenders being on 
every side convicted of palpable inconsistency. Before 
closing this part of the discussion, Plato, affirming that 
science is the attribute of the soul, furnishes a most per¬ 
spicuous proof of the unity of the thinking principle, and 
its distinctness from the complicated system of bodily 
organs whose reports it receives and estimates”. 

I need now scarcely remind you that the principles 
here stated and refuted, are substantially the principles of 
scepticism in every age: and I believe you will find very 
few forms of reply to these logical perplexities, of which 
the discussion just analysed does not offer an example. 
But though this constitutes a very important incidental 
advantage of such studies, I must remind you that my 
present object is, simply, to arrive progressively at an 
estimate of the views of Plato himself, regarding the pre¬ 
rogatives of the human reason and the immutability of 
the truth it apprehends. Avoiding, therefore, extraneous 
comment, I continue his own exposition. 

Theodorus, who very amusingly describes the logical 
frenzy of the Heracliteans in supporting their theory of 
the ceaseless fluxion of the universe, tells us that they arc 
unfixed in their very thoughts and language, as if they 
were afraid that ev;gn there the appearance of fixity would 
destroy their cause**. You will anticipate then that the 
advocate who in some measure represents their views, 
should be prepared, on being driven from his first position, 
to fortify a new one. Unable to find science in pure 
sensation, he endeavours to discover it in a region higher 
than sensation, and he pronounces, that science is “right 
judgment, or opinion” (3ofa dXijdi}?). In this part of 

** [p. i6i C: TtSaiiuuM 8 n wk etrci' dpxifunt rift dX^tfefa* Sn wdirruv 
XPV/MlruF lUrpop itniv 3 f 4 mvotr/^oXes... £o.] 

“ [p. 184 c to 186 K. Ed.] 

** ["They are living instances of the unrest tlteir books assert,” dri^iwt 
mrd rd avyypdftfUiTa ^Iporrat, 179 K. Theodoras speaks of Heracliteans in 
Ephesus; but the most cclebrat^ representative of these views was the Athe¬ 
nian Cratylus, of whom Aristotle speaks as an advocate of extreme "move¬ 
ment” opinions, Mdapk. in. ^ 18. It was by him that Plato, in his early 
youdi. was initiated into these Ephesian mysteries. Ib. I. 6. Ed.] 
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LECT. the dialogue we enter upon a region chararterized by all 
the peculiarities of the ancient logic, and which, therefore, 
Second can Scarcely be made as familiar to modem readere,^ as 
preceding disquisition. If science be true opinion, 
what constitutes a false opinion? This question is thus 
187 analyzed. We can only judge of what we know or do not 
know. Four possible cases arise. A man may be in 
judging that a thing he knows is really some 
other thing he does not know, or some other thing he does 
o*" again, by judging that some thing he does not 
iionqfike know IS somc other thing he docs know, or some other 
thing he does not know. All these cases are rejected, as 
HUH. presenting apparent impossibilities. Another method of 
examination is proposed,—to estimate the matter not in 
relation to knowledge or ignorance, but in relation to exist¬ 
ence or non-existence, that is, as he defines it—judging 
according to the truth and reality of things”. But here 
he finds as little satisfaction. For he argues, that as he 
who sees at all must see something which exists, so he 
who judges must judge what in some sense exists; and 
that he who judges that which does not exist (whether in 
real or abstract beings) cannot properly be said to judge' 
at all**. Is then “ false opinion " the mistake which arises 
when, taking one real existence for another, we affirm that 
one is the other” ? This, again, is shewn to be mentally 
impossible”. Once more, is “false judgment” the errone¬ 
ous application of an inward conception to an exterior 
sensation? (exemplified in the view of an object at a dis- 
Aiittutro- tance which we may mistake for another). This is re- 
^ limited an account”. In this way, by a 
diversity of examples Plato endeavours to show that a 
correct conception of “error” has not been presented in 

or 

iHadtqnaU. d 

8 * Qi. 188 D : *A/i’ odo ov rahTH 8 Kari£ r8 elSiorn, koI 

eU^F(u...dXXd Kvrd ri tbai kuI The cases here suggested involve an ob¬ 
vious confusion between "judgment” and “simple apprehension.” They are 
in fact Cynical fallacies. Socrates shows this presently, by distinguishing the 
mental processes in question, 189 z: t8 8^ Siaoodoffai ip' 6 rep iyii Kuikdti 
a.r.X. £d.] 

*• [p. 189 B. Ed.] 

** [’AXXo8o(f«v Tu^ oiffao ^€uSq ctmt 88{ap. Ib. Ed.] 

*8 [To make this plain, we are presented with an elaborate examination of 
the phenomena of iud^ent (189 E) and memory (191 d), the latter illustrated 
ly a comparison of the receptive faculty to a tablet of wax, more or less reten¬ 
tive of impressions as it varies in purity and consistence. To this part of the 
^alogue Locke’s celebrated chapter on Memory presents a striking parallel. 
(Ewfyt B. IL chap. z.). Ed.] 

8* (p. 196 C dXX’ OTioSo 8et Awo^weio r 6 rd ^evS^ Bofdfsio ^ Siavofu 
wpii w^aXXay^' ef yip rovr’ ^o, mix dv vnre hr ourMt roit 8uwai}- 

pmno i^modfuda, i.e. if error consist in mistaking a particular sensible 
imaga for a particular notion in the mind, every process of /ure thought must 
be exempt from error. Ed.] 
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any of the ordinaiy theories; for I have little doubt^ that lect. 
these solutions, which appear at first sight strangely chosen, 
were actually known as theories of the subject in the 
popular metaphysic of Plato’s age“ Returning from this 
digression, the philosopher once more demands, Can “ true 
opinion” satisfy the notion of science? and feeling that it 
cannot rise above the evidence of testimony or analogy, he 
denies its claims”. 

A third and last attempt is made to define the notion Tii»n 
of that which alone deserves the title of knowledge. 

Science is pronounce'd to be, ‘'opinion iiera \670w”— 
qualification which seems, from the subsequent tenor of 
the discussion, to signify, judgment " with explication." 

For, it is observed, no primary element is knowablc or^'l'^' ^' 
explicable; it is merely perceptible (you will remember 
Locke’s undefinable “simple ideas””); whereas compounds fif mrant 
are decomposable, and thence definable: of simples, then, 
there is “just*apprehension,” but no genuine “science.”^*5/'"*' 
The answer to tiiis preliminary statement is remarkable. 

Socrates is represented as illustrating his meaning by 
words, and syllables', and letters: and he replies, that if 
the syllable consist of the mere letters, it cannot be known 
(as matter of science) unless they are known; for, as¬ 
suredly, science cannot be compounded of absolute igno¬ 
rance; but if the syllable be not the mere total of the 
letters, but a new and distinct being, then the being 
itself (or “ form ”) becomes an indecomposable, and there- 


" [For a specimen of this "popular metaphysic,” see Pluedo, p. 96 b. xo- 
Ttpop...i i<my 6 rdt ahrO^eis 3rapix<^-"fi^ ToAronr Si ytyuoiro 

k^L 86(a, /k Si xal S^iit, rd xard ravra ylynaSai 

iwiffr^riti. We con hardly err in conjecturing that the "wax-tablet” before 
alluded to was Wrowed from the museum of the school whose “ theory of the 
human mind” is here ske|,ched. The dovecote (197 d) may liave come from 
the same or a neighbouring repository. £d.] 

[The refutation of the proposition, " Science or Knowledge is true opi¬ 
nion,” is based on the necessity imposed on its advocates of admitting tliat of 
the two terms of every Judgment one at least is given as known; for no Judg¬ 
ment, true or falser is conceivable, of which both terms are unknown. Hence 
the defimtion in question is faulty; for it means nothing, unless that which it 

E rofesses to explain,—the nature of knowle^e,—be assumed to be already 
nown. TlaKtu Iffiiy ifiwXtifroS iiii KaOaput SiaXiytvBai. futpidKis ydp 
ttpdjxetfux TO yiyp^KOfuo xal ov yiynivKO/iw xal irurrdfuffa Kol ova hriffrdfuBa, 
Ht n rvpiixTot dXXijXui' iir 0 tri dynaSpof. Tkeat. p. 196 E. It is 

true that a remembered impression is not a ‘‘knowledge” in the Platonic sense; 
Imt those who hold that right opinion is science, acknowledge no other. See 
the quotation from Hat Pkado in the foregoing note. From a higher i»int of 
view the refutation appears sophistical; for it seems to confound two difTerent 
acts: yiymiffKeiv {co^^oscere, kennen) with ivUrraadai {seire, wissen). But then 
this higher point of view is not yet attained, being indeed the very thing sought 
in the present inquiry. It would not, and could not, be concede by the em- 
jHiidsts with whom Plato is arming. The " maieutic” or suggestive purpose 
m the dialogue is here sufficiently obvious. Ed.] 

** [Essay, B. ill. c. 4, § 4. Ed.] 
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LECT. fdrc, by the hypothesis, an inexplicable thin?. But 
what does this Xoyo; or additional “ explication really 
signify? Is it the image of thought by words, simply? 
In this case every “ true judgment ” will have expli¬ 
cation, and all possessors of right opinions will possess 
genuine science; for every thinker, not deaf or dumb, can 
adiieve such explication as this. But is it the determina¬ 
tion of the whole by the elements that compose it ? Even 
this does not reach the idea of the Platonic "science,'* 
which refuses to honour with its name a process of simple 
»rde^i^ decomposition. Shall we declare, then, that "explication” 
answers to the assignment of a genus and essential differ- 
ence”? and is this what converts a “true opinion” into 
“science”? But to this it is answered, that (however this 
differentiation may assist clearness of expression) the per¬ 
ception of the distinguishing qualities must be presup¬ 
posed in the mere apprehension of the individual object, to 
make it individual. « 

Ntgaiive It does not appear, then, that any of these accounts of 
scientific knowledge reach the problem. There is, in the 
apprehension of truth, as fixed beyond possibility of 
change, a something which none of them include. When 
you have arrived at this period in the original Platonic dis¬ 
cussion,—a good deal wearied perhaps by subtleties which, 
even in the most rapid analysis, I can scarcely expect to 
engage much interest,—you anxiously look out for the 
luminous conception which is to enlighten the obscurity of 
this mazy controversy, and by its own contrast to call out 
the fainter lineaments of the past reasoning in bold and 
clear relief. But you will expect this in vain. Socrates, 
after thus dissolving the structures of his brother-teachers, 
hastily closes the discussion by merely observing, that this 
removal of errors may clear the soil of his hearer's mind 
for future fruit; and by the still colder consolation, that it 
will at least prevent him from idly imagining that he 
understands the subject when he really knows nothing 
whatever about it. 

tumifm- But the true object of the whole is, nevertheless, mani- 
^ fest enough. If you have at all maintained your attention 
to the progress of the reasoning, you will perceive without 
difficulty that it refers to three great aspects of intellectual 
philosophy: the theory of mere sensation, the theory of 
mere judgment upon sensation, and the theory of logical 
definition—as comprising the office and functions of the 
human reason in relation to attainable truth. And if you 
have but slightly contemplated the histoiy of speculation, 

** [jp. 908 C: TQ tx<^ n thrttif, ^ rSf iirinm ita^pa ri iptt- 

Tifih. Ed.] 
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you can scarcely fail to perceive that these are three forms 
of philosophy which, under endless superficial changes, 
have perpetually reappeared in almost every age of the 
history of reason. Am I, then, delaying you here upon 
unprofitable obscurities, when I exhibit to you this great 
Reasoner, in his own graceful simplicity of dialogue, thus 
holding forth (as if in prophecy), in the very childhood of 
philosophy, a mirror which was to reflect the future for¬ 
tunes of human thought? What is the first of the theories 
he meets and prostrates, but that very account of human 
nature, which in language scarcely altered from the phrase- 
ology which he furnishes to it here, degraded all France, 
and from France half Europe, during the gfreatcr part of 
the last century? What is the second of these theories, but 
that very amelioration of the former, which allowing to 
man a faculty of apprehending the relations of thoughts, 
permits that faculty to wander no farther than the experi¬ 
ence of receptive sensibility will supply him with materials? 
What, finally, is the third which Plato consigns to reproba¬ 
tion, but that ^theory which reduces all the prerogatives of 
reason to the logical offices of defining, and dividing, and 
classifying names. And what is that which Plato consi¬ 
dered they all equally wanted, without which he deemed 
them structures fair and artificial, but without foundation,— 
bodies comely and proportioned, but without life? He be¬ 
lieved that they wanted substantial reality, a principle of 
absolute and ultimate certainty; he conceived that, until 
the reason of man—^by virtue of its inherent power—^were 
brought in contact with the Infinite itself, were considered 
as an inward attestation of certain unconditional and con¬ 
summate truths self-supported and independent, that until 
thus the human intellect was, as it were, incorporated with 
the very existence of the real universe around it, no an¬ 
chorage could be found in the fathomless deep of philo¬ 
sophical scepticism. what bonds he essayed to bind 

together that mystic Triad—the Creator, the Creation, and 
the Reason that images both—will form the subject of our 
next meeting. 
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PLATONIC Philosophy. No. V. 
Gentlemen, 

We have now seen that the ancient investigators 
of the principles of human knowledge had largely exa¬ 
mined the subject, had submitted reason to its own reflec¬ 
tive analysis, and had evolved theories to systematize its 
processes and operations, not at all dissimilar from those 
whidi later efforts have so elaborately presented. Differ¬ 
ences of language, differences of habitual associations, dif¬ 
ferences of historical position, must produce difference in 
Ihs form of exposition; but truth is limited; and where 
the facts of the case lie in no very extended compass, we 
may assuredly anticipate that the faculties of theorists will 
march in paths not widely separated from each other. 
Human nature recurs unchanged in every successive gene¬ 
ration; its powers, its instincts, its prejudices, remain the 
same; and when you find that even in the simplest ques¬ 
tions, and most palpable determinations of external phy¬ 
sical science, philosophical heresies are seen, in spite of 
demonstration itself, to arise, you can scarcely wonder that 
the various ages of intellectual history have been found to 
return the echoes of old errors, to rush with all the ardour 
of novelty and inexperience into illusions long before ex¬ 
posed, and to mistake, again and again, that for the au¬ 
thentic coinage of eternal truth, which a forgotten anti¬ 
quity had proved to be the base alloy of prejudice, or the 
gilded forgeries of a too active imagination. 

Such a research as that which 1 then took occasion to 
make, will not have failed in one important object, if it 
have recalled or strengthened your respectful rega^ for 
our forefathers in the philosophy of mind; if it have led 
you to contemplate in these men inquirers whom no age 
need blush to desire as its own, thou^tful and gifted spe¬ 
culators who possessed all our faculties long before our¬ 
selves, and whose very exclusiveness of devotion to these 
peculiar studies, though it unquestionably lost them the 
benefit of lights flash^ from other points of the intellec¬ 
tual heaven, yet gave them all the advantages of patient 
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concentration and enthusiastic perseverance in the work of lcct. 
exploring the region of their own peculiar choice. A spirit 
of most misjudging contempt has for many years become 
fashionable towards the metaphysical contemplations of 
the elder ages. Alas! I cannot understand on what prin¬ 
ciples. Is it, then, a matter to be exulted in, that we have 
at length discovered, that our faculties arc only formed for 
earth and earthly phenomena Are we to rejoice at our 
own limitations, and delight that we can be cogently de¬ 
monstrated to be prisoners of sense and the facts of sense 
In those early struggles after a higher and more perfect 
knowledge, and in the forgetfulness of every inferior science 
through the very ardour of the pursuit, there is, at least, 
a glorious, an irresistible testimony to the loftier desti¬ 
nies of man; and it might almost be pronounced, that, in 
such a view, their very errors evidence a truth higher than 
all our discoveries can disclose 1 When Lord Bacon, with 
his clear and powerful reasonings, led our thinkers from 
these regions of ancient thought (then newly opened to the 
modern world), to -the humbler, but more varied and ex¬ 
tensive, department of inductive inquiry,—I represent to 
myself that angel-guide, all light and grace, who is pic; 
tured by our great poet as slowly conducting the first of 
our race from Paradise, to leave him in a world vast indeed 
and varied, but where thorns and thistles abounded, and 
food—often uncertain, and often perilous—^was to be gained 
only " by the sweat of the brow,” and in the downcast atti¬ 
tude of servile toil! 

These haughty prepossessions against the speculative Suijwt of 
researches of antiquity are nowhere more necessary to be 
resisted than in approaching the subject of our consideration 
this day, a subject which has become almost proverbially 
the type of fanta^ic hypothesis. On this prejudication I 
shall make but one remark; but it is a remark worthy your 
consideration. Whether the Ideal Theory of Plato be or 
be not a system of pompous illusion, you will remember that 
it was a system chosen and supported by one who had before 
him nearly every objection your ingenuity could marshal 
against it. It was not the system of a novice, confident in 
opinions which he had never learned to contrast with their 
opposites. Our ordinary estimators of the Platonic philo¬ 
sophy (undertaking 4:heir office upon a careless and defec¬ 
tive examination of his writings) exult in exhibiting the 
extravagance of the ancient realism, and in contrasting ihh 
with its follies the simplicity, perspicuity, and truth 
their own adopted theory. Hume pronounces Nominalism 
(the system which denies all universal essences whether 
real or mental) to be one of the most important “ disco- 
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LECT. veries” of modem times, and rejoices in being even a sub- 
sidiary labourer in the work of extending and strengthen- 
Uttup^ted ing the induence of this novel solution. Yet we know tliat 
this very theory was upheld by the ancient Stoics in oppo- 
*r*‘**^ sition to the Platonics, and, as I am strongly inclined to 
think, was known to the Megarics and Cynics \ and there- 
amdcmetp. fort to Plato himself. It is, at least, remarkable, that the 
Whw. objections against Realism, which were supposed to 

establish the Nominalism of the twelfth century, are by 
Plato advanced in the Parmenides; and as some of these 
objections would seem to lie equally (or nearly so) against 
the theory of universal conceptions, it seems not at all im¬ 
probable that Plato had this third, or nominalist, theory 
within his view, but perhaps considered it not of sufficient 
force to require special mention and elaborate reply: I 
mean, not of sufficient force when regarded as an adequate 
solution of the entire question of the Redson of man;—for 
(strange as it may appear) I am strongly inclined to think 
that Plato, in his mere doctrine of abstraction, was nearer 
to what would now be called nominalism than to any other 
theory of that mental process. It is certain that he seems 
frequently to intimate, and to lament, the impossibility of 
obtaining, while we work on sensible materials, a general 
notion pure from sensuous admixture; and to insinuate that, 
if we could, the task would be achieved which death alone 
can effect—^the immediate perception of essences as they 
exist in the intelligible world. Aristotle, on the contrary, 
seems to have believ^ that the vm^JM could thus ob¬ 
tained*; and in the spirit of that belief (as well as on other 
grounds) to have discarded the ulterior speculations of 
Plato. 

The other theory which is opposed to the Platonic 
idealism, and which is known by the titlq of “ Conceptual¬ 
ism,” is in the same dialogue expressly stated and rejected. 
“Perhaps” (Socrates is represented as urging) “each of 
these 6(817 is nothing but a thought {vmnia), and can exist 
nowhere else than in the souls of men'.” And so of several 

^ [Antisthmes not only knew, but seems to have deliberately adopted the 
Nominalistic theory, though in a somewhat crude form, and encumbered with 
gratuitous absurdities. Compare AtisU Metaph. iv. 39, 4: 'krrtsBhna 

d^uSi* X/yeafiat rXI/y oUelv X 6 yv ip' Mt ; and Ib. VII. 
g, 7 : d'Arrte 9 iyetoi...'biripow 6 rt mis tan t6 rl Iqpw iplaaaBai; with Plato, 
TAmU. SOI E: auTd...im 0 ’ oM fimeTw iytuaaai fmaa where, however, 
^e reference to the Cymes is doubtful. Ed.] 

* A$ de AnimA lij. c. 8. Aristotle frequently approaches the question 
involved in the Ntnninalist controversy, as Cattg. c. s and 5; MeUtfh. vx. 13, 3; 
Pkys. n. 1. All these passages are decided!^ anti-realistic: and if they stood 
yl opff w eight be dtought to afford ground (or claimii^ Aristotle as a Nomi¬ 
nalist. Ed.] 

* \ParinetiidtSt 13* B. Ed.] 
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other objections. I do not mention these facts in order to lect. 
pronounce any immediate opinion regarding the relative 
merit of these solutions; but simply to remind you, that, 
whether right or wrong in his choice, Plato saw these alter¬ 
natives, ddiberately rejected them as insufficient or untrue, 
and deliberately preferred to follow his own theory. If, 
when made aware of this, we continue to dismiss his views 
with contemptuous slight, surely we must possess a large 
measure of confidence in ourselves to prefer deciding that 
Plato devoted his life to circulating despicable reveries, 
rather than that we do not perfectly enter into his views 
and reasonings. Unfortunately, these reasonings are ex¬ 
pressed in a form which it requires much patience to pene¬ 
trate; and though we may be enabled to perceive much 
that inspires respect and admiration, he would be a bold 
critic who should affirm that he has left the dialectic of 
Plato without difficulties. We may enter far enough into 
the edifice tq catch the general grandeur of the design, and 
the symmetry of the proportions; but to gain that point 
from which t^ie whole is beheld at a glance, in all its com¬ 
plicated relations, has, 1 believe, been truly given to few 
of those who profess to have been so favoured. 

1 shall now endeavour to give you an outline of the 
theory of Plato considered in relation to its aim and pur¬ 
port. My object shall be to attempt to seize the spirit of 
the whole, without departing from his own habits of 
thought Detailed accounts of detached dogmas you will 
find abundantly supplied by many writers and commenta¬ 
tors; 1 must attempt something more systematically con- 
nected, because this combination or harmony is that which 
our learned investigators of particular questions most usu¬ 
ally neglect to offer. 

We saw that m the ancient world, at the time of Plato, 
the subject of the nature and the limits of human hnow-';(^^'^ 
ledge had attracted deep and general attention. Had the TAnry. 
early inquiries on this great question been calmly and can¬ 
didly conducted, there might have been agreement, or dis¬ 
agreement without extravagance. But it is one of the 
many evils of the controversial spirit that it inevitably 
uiges opposition to extremes. The “odium theol(^cum” 
is theological, only because theology is to us the most im¬ 
portant of speculative questions; the thoughtful ancients, 
when they did not fear the results, too much despised, or ' 
too wholly foigot, the gods of the people to allow their 
passions to be enlisted in assailing or protecting them; and 
philosophy became to them what religion is to us,—^the 
theme of incessant disputation, because of the deepest 
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I.ECT. speculative interest, and therefore of the most pabionate 
controversial excitement. Accordingly, the primitive dif- 
piatftttr. ferences about knowledge, or the relation of reason to the 
Universe, gradually widened until they formed into two 
theories that may be considered as occupying the opposite 
ametmiH}! polcs of human thought: the theory that reduces all know- 
ledge to the accidental receptive quality of the organs of 
toUwti sense, and the theory that denies the existence (except as 
an utter illusion) of the whole sensible world, and refers all 
knowledge to the apprehension of the One immutable 
essence which it hides behind it. But between these lay 
two less extravagant accounts of the nature and limits of 
man’s knowledge: the one declaring it to be “right opi¬ 
nion," but without any further basis of reason, the other 
purporting to supply this deficiency by adding to the just 
I. o/tkt opinion a logical explication by definitions and distinctions. 
tHtfiruai. yQ^ must conccivc Plato as having gradually travelled 

from the first of these theories* (or that of pure axaStivi^ 
through the two last which rise higher and higher in the 
rational scale, until from the utmost verge of the logical 
system of science, he discerns that farthest (or ultra¬ 
rationalist) system of Unity. Arrived at this, the philo¬ 
sopher proceeds to estimate its value, and to determine 
whether it can satisfy the problem of the true nature of 
science, and the true prerogatives of the human reason. 

To make this gradual advance more distinct, you must 
remember that there are, by the admission of all reason¬ 
able thinkers, at the least two separable faculties in human 
minds,—a faculty of receiving impressions, and a faculty of 
conceiving relations. Now the first of the systems I men¬ 
tioned restricted our intellectual energies to the former, 
and (considered as an account of knowledge) we have seen 
that Plato overwhelmed it with aigume.nt and ridicule. 
The second and third systems (however mutually different 
as accounts of the. cognitive powers of man) certainly 
agreed in adopting the two faculties—the receptive sensi¬ 
bility, and the power of judgment. But we find, that, 
even in the higher form, he was totally dissatisfied with 
this representation. And the reason was, doubtless, this; 

* [Comp. Arist. Metttph. t. 6, s: “Plato in his ^uth became familiar with 
Cratylus, and through him with the Heraclitic opinions of the flux of sensible 
objects, and their consequent unfitness to become objects of science; and this 
cieed he continued to hold in his later years.” It nowhere appears that at any 
period of his life he held “the doctrine of pure sensation,” except in this nega¬ 
tive way. His intolerance of the sceptical state of mind doubtless impelled 
him to sedc elsewhere for a ground of certainty. So understood, the account 
in the text is true; but the lormula, “sensation is knowledg^” is evidently 
susceptible of a dogmatic sense, tdien from the whole spirit of Plato’s specula¬ 
tions,.ouly as well as late. £d.] 
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that, cany these theories to the utmost, they yet leave us lect. 
without (as he conceived) any substantial principle of cer- 
tainty. Our opinions and our definitions may, as com- 
parisons and distinctions of thoughts, be perfectly correct; 
they may be consistent with each other, and with the 
entire scheme of thought; and yet they may be (for aught 
that these theories involve) absolutely disconnected with 
reality. Exactly as in mathematics, it is altogether unim¬ 
portant to the strict cogency of the demonstration, whe¬ 
ther beyond the conceiving mind there be a single inch of 
real space in the world. They comprised general expres¬ 
sions indeed, the names of classes or genera; but these 
classes were themselves raised out of particular objects of 
sensuous experience, and if the sensible world was itself 
changeable, fleeting, and uncertain, how much less claim 
to fixed reality had these shadowy classifications of sha¬ 
dows ? Now if, to the reflective mind, there arise an invin¬ 
cible conviction that it is formed for absolute certainty, 
and that on many points it possesses a certainty which 
declares to i^ the laws and nature of things, as they would 
be though every'subordinate intellect perished,—then no 
account of human knowledge can be adequate which does 
not solve the phenomena of these absolute certainties, 
which docs not in some manner bind together the universe 
beyond the soul and the Soul itself. 

Under these circumstances you may conceive that 3. ofth* 
Plato approached with a more favourable prepossession 
the Ekatic system of the mind. For this, at least, pur- 
ported to connect the reason with the rational element in 
the universe; that is, it (though, perhaps, indistinctly) ad¬ 
mitted that there was, beyond mere sense and mere com¬ 
parison or inference or generalization or abstraction, a 
faculty of which the inherent prerogative was this—^that it 
could pronounce,* independently of all sensible experience, 
certain truths regarding the universe; applying itself to 
that which was rational or intelligible therein, as truly a.s, 
but more intimately than, the eye can apply itself to light, 
or the ear to the pulses that generate a sound. But 
though an important step was here effected, a stride from 
the transitory to the permanent, from the temporal to the 
eternal,—the subsequent result was barren of profit and 
altogether inadequate to the demands of the question. In 
various parts of his writings”, Plato meets and refutes the 

• [More particularly in the Sophist and Parmenides. Compare the well- * 
known 3rd chapter of Aristotle's PkysieSf B, l. where Trendelenburg, following 
Simplidus, traces a reference to the latter as well as tlie former of these two 
Hwlnpifw. This, if correct, is an answer to those who infer the spuriousness 
of the Parmenides partly from the absence of any allusion to it in Aiiitotle. 

Eo.J 
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LscT. theoiy which would represent the rational substratum of 
the universal system as one in a sense so exclusive as to be 
incapable. of diversity. Accordingly his own views far 
more resemble the earlier doctrines of Pythagoras, whose 
arithmetical metaphysics acknowledged this variety, and 
attempted to account for it, than the unwarrantable refine¬ 
ment by which the school of Elea professed to prove that 
the reason admitted no shadow of diversity in its objective 
counterpart There is, then, an intelligible world as ^e 
Eleatics assert; but that world, though governed by one 
grand and presiding unity, is yet diversified by a boundless 
variety of intelligible essences. 

Cameehio’ You can now enter easily into the aim of the theory of 
Ideas. That man's soul is made to contain not merely a 

theory. cousistcnt schcmc of its own notions, but a direct appre¬ 
hension of real and eternal laws beyond it, is not too 
absurd to be maintained. That these real and eternal 
laws are things intelligible, and not things sepsible, is not 
very extravagant either. That these laws impressed upon 
creation by its Creator, and apprehended ^y man, are 
something distinct equally from the Creator and from man; 
and that the whole mass of them may be fairly termed the 
world of things purely intelligible, is surely allowable. 
Nay, further, that there are qualities in the supreme and 
ultimate Cause of all, which are manifested in His crea¬ 
tion, and not merely manifested, but, in a manner—after 
being brought out of His superessential nature into the 
stage of being below Him, but next to Him—are then, by the 
causative act of creation deposited in things, differencing 
them one from the other, so that the things participate 
of them (^e^ovort), communicate with them (Kotviovov<ri ); 
this likewise seems to present no incredible account of the 
relation of the world to its Author. That the intelligence 
of man, excited to reflection by the impressions of these 
objects thus (though themselves transitory) participant of 
a divine quality, should rise to higher conceptions of the 
perfections thus faintly exhibited; and inasmuch as these 
perfections are unquestionably real existences, and known 
to be such in the very act of contemplation,—that this 
should be regarded as a direct intellectual apperception of 
them,—a union of the reason with the Ideas in that sphere 
of beii^ which is common to both,—^this is certainly no 
preposterous notion in substance, and by those who deeply 
study it, will perhaps be judged no unwarrantable form of 
phrase. Finally, that the reason, in proportion as it 
learns to contemplate the perfect and eternal, desires (ip^) 
the enjoyment of such contemplations in a more consum¬ 
mate degree, and cannot be fully satisfied except in the 
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actual fruition of the perfect itself,—tliis seems not to 
contradict any received principle of psychology, or any 
known law of human nature. Yet diese suppositions, 
taken together, constitute the famous THEORY OF Ideas; 
and thus stated, may surely be pronounced to form no 
very appropriate object for the contempt of even the most 
accomplished of our modern “physiologists of mindV* 

It appears, then, that the Ideal Theory, historically 
considered, is to be regarded as a reaction from the Eleatic 
Theory of Unity; a return from the doctrine of the abso¬ 
lute simplicity of the rational world to the prior Pytha¬ 
gorean doctrine of Unity in Multiplicity'. That the 
“Numbers” of Pythagoras and the “Ideas” of Plato were 
closely analogous, cannot be doubted; and much investi¬ 
gation has been lavished on the question of their precise 
relation to each other. The differences between these 
philosophers in their elementary principles are noted by 
Aristotle at gjreat length (in the ist, 12th, and 13th books of 
his Metapkysics)\ but the obscurity of his language, and 
the difficulty of particular phrases, render it impossible to 
obtain any tolerable conception of this exposition without 
careful perusal of the entire original itself. A single 
sentence may be quoted as, apparently, the most com¬ 
prehensive; though it will require some meditation to 
detect its exact purport. He tells us*, that Plato, with 
the Pythagoreans, held that numbers were the causes of 
things, and of their essence; but “ to make a duality of 
this unlimited * which they regarded as one, and to com¬ 
pose this unlimited of great and small, was his peculiarity.” 


LECT. 

Vlll. 


Tkstdtas 
ofPUtU 
com^rsd 
win tkt 
Numins of 
Pythagtmt. 


ArisMlTs 
intimomy om 
tkukead. 


* [The object of this brilliant paragraph being evidently to commend the 
Platonic scheme to the notice of persons conversant only with the langu^ of 
modem metaphysics, the author has allowed himself considerable latitude in the 
use of phrases to which it would be difficult to find a precise counterpart in 
Plato’s writings. 1 haw therefore abstained from the attempt to support the 
several positions by quotations; which will be more appropriate to the detailed 
expositions whidh follow. Ed.] 

f [The question of priority is at least doubtful. It is remarkable that Aris- 
•tntle nowhere connects the Ideal Theory with the Elcatic doctrine of Unity; 
vrhile he devotes whole chapters to explaining its relation to the Pythairorean 
number-theory. But Plato has fortunately Im us in no doubt of the fact of 
the former connexion. See the Pamuniaes passim; and especially p. 130 fol. 
£d.1 

> [Mdaph. I. 6, 6. The ** duality” (8vat) is explained in a passage of the 
Pkysiesi B. 111. c. fi, 8 11: nxdrur Ad ravra Aro rd dmpa hreh)t(y, 8 n tti 
crl rip' doxtl Kul irl r^y xadaipecrir. “ Plato represented the 

unlimited as Two, because it is susceptible of infinite augmentation as well as 
infinite diminution or division.” Hence there is no material unit; unity is 
ideal in its very nature: (bi vXip' rd /t^ya koI t6 iukp^ e&at dpxiif, Ca V melan 
rd Iv. Mdafii. 1 . 1 . The word Areipmi means “matter," as Prof. Butler 
states; but matter in its Platonic sense, its predicates »lher resembling those 
of pure space than anything of a corporeal nature. See the following Lec¬ 
ture. Ed.] 

* Sc. matter^ I presume: constantly so called. 
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Furthermore, Plato (he tells us) held tha1: "these luimbers 
_ exist out of and beyond sensible things; whereM the Py¬ 
thagoreans held that the numbers were the things them¬ 
selves." It is singular that the technical phrases of the 
two masters would lead to a conclusion directly opposite; 
for Plato’s or participation, of ideas suggests an 

intimate embodying of these essences, while Pythagoras’s 
Twv dpiBfmv rather brings with it the conception of 
a copy of a distant exemplar. On the whole, I would say 
that the "Ideas" of Plato were the natural product of a 
state of thought more advanced than that which the Py¬ 
thagorean "Numbers” represent. The term " Idea,"which 
must have been from the first more comprehensive in 
applicability and flexible in use than the dptd/ho^, evidences 
that the theory itself had risen to higher generalization in 
the mind of Plato. He, however, often employs fragments 
of the Pythagorean phraseology, with the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of obscurity which so forced and m]gstical a form 
of expression must involve. It would seem that after 
Plato’s decease the arithmetical nomenclature rose again 
into fashion; for Xenocrates incorporated it‘ in his funda¬ 
mental dogmas, and Aristotle identifies it with the Pla¬ 
tonic philosophy to a degree not apparently warranted by 
the writings of Plato himself. 

I must now proceed to regard the Theory of Ideas 
more closely and systematically. Plato believ^ed that there 
is a perfect science of the reality of things, independent of 
sensible experience, which he considered (as is most true) 
incapable of bestowing absolute certainty. In every ob¬ 
servation made by the senses, therefore, he considered 
that the reason might disengage an element exclusively its 
own, which, until that disengagement, had been mingled 
and hidden in the complex result*. Now that this was no 
unwarrantable train of thought may perhaps be thus mani¬ 
fested. In the observation of any change whatever, the 
senses can detect only the terms of the change, that is, the 
successive phenomena themselves: but it is unquestion¬ 
able that every such change is accompanied with the irre¬ 
sistible conviction of the absolute necessity of a caitse to 
effect it, in virtue of a principle above and beyond sense, 
which pronounces the universal truth that " every change 
requires a causal energy to produce it.” Were we then 
to proceed no farther, it is obvious that every sensible mu¬ 
tation brings the reason of man (which is the organ or 
d^sitoiy of necessary principles) in contact with a genuine 
“ Ideawhich if it truly have (as it truly has) an eternal 


, * [Piadr. p. 349 B: clSos Ik toXXcSp Uv olKAfredn' cir A* \eyurn 0 {w. 
aipviiuwt £0.] 
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reality independent of the mind that apprehends it, may lict. 

be fairly said to belong to a “ world or sphere of ideas”’*_ 

the appropriate object of the inner world of reason*. But 
as yet we have gained only one presiding Idea; let us try 
if reason will not evidence a more varied inheritance as its 
property in the ideal world: as otherwise Plato has not 
been its correct interpreter, his theory assigning (to the 
endless perplexity of the systematizers of Platonism) ideas Evrytx- 
to everything that can receive a name“,—ideas of rcla- 
tions”, of colours, of sounds”,—even of artificial instances 
of mechanism”, no less than of beauty, symmetry, and 
truth. Any account which does not comprehend this uni¬ 
versality must therefore fail to catch the spirit of the Pla¬ 
tonic reasoning. Now—as we saw in a former Lecture— ThtTdenof 
that the Good is the cardinal point of the philosophy of 
Plato, and by him enthroned in majesty supreme at the 
summit of the whole universe”, you must learn with him 
to regard the sensible world as a development of supreme 
perfection in an inferior and transitory form. From what¬ 
ever cause (for^this inscrutable difficulty with all other phi¬ 
losophers he evades), this manifestation of excellence, 
acting upon a subject that limits and embarrasses it, is 
in the world of sense necessarily imperfect; but, by a still' 
nobler necessity, it is also as perfect as circumstances 
will admit”. If this be granted, it will follow that in 
every phenomenon there may be contemplated an instance 
of absolute perfection in partial development; and as 
surely as sense cannot be explained without something 
beyond sense, so surely does there exist in the eternal 

[vcnir&f T&rat, Rep. Vll. 517 B, al, El).] 

* For wbat constitutes a distinct sphere of being in any sense, but indt- 
pendent reality^ —the qualities of time and spate being here obviously inappli¬ 
cable ? 

[Arist. Mdaph, I. 9* i: koB' tKatrrim.,.i/i,(in(i6v tI iari, (speaking 

of the ideas). Plat. R^. X. 596 A: iKarrop ebStOaiup Tlfferffai rtpi 

fKaara ri roWi oft rairde Svoftu iri^tpofiee. Ed.] 

[Of the “ relations” to which ideas may be assimed, specimens may be 
found in Republ. v. 479 B. Comp. Phado^ too B. If 1 rightly understaml 
Arist. Mdaph. l. 9, 3, the propriety of this assignation was contested by some 
of Plato's followers. Ed.] 

[Cratyl. 413 E: vod rp o^k limp ouela nt 

tKoripip a^up koX rwr dXXoti iraovp, San ^larm raiTift rpoapipstm roO 
ebai; Ed.] 

[As of chairs and tables, Pep. X. 596 B: iroXXof etn aXTrat teal rpdirtju... 
dXV lUai yi wov vepl ravra tIl isKe&ri S60, pin pip kXIp^s, pla li rpa-rij;i^. To 
these are added in the Parmenides 6fAl, koI mpM koI ^ dXX’ S n (sic leg.) 
irtp&rarop re xol ^auXirarov, p. 130 C. Ed.] 

^ [As Repui. VI. 505 A, fol. vii. 517 B. Philei. 20 B. fol. See esp. Rep. 

VI. 309 B: owrlat Siros rov dya^ov, d^' fn ^irdeeti'a oittat rpt^ 

optle^ xat Supdpei (hrep^oerot. Ed.] 

[ JimauSf 99 D; Aiyiaptp Sii &’ v** rtw alrltai ylptalv re sol rh w8p rSSe d 
{uKirrdt {iWoTiTff’cr. dyaOit ijp dyaiBip Si ovJelf...dyyl'y>'eTot pS6pin‘ rairw d* 
dffrdi Ap wdpn Srt pdXicru yeriirSat ipovXifiy vopoirXijffta iavr^... ED.] 

B. 24 
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LKcr. world a special reason (consistent with the laws of beauty, 
.goodness, and truth) for every separate apparition in the 
eoHxHttU‘ sensible world: a reason antecedent to the sensible mani- 
festation, but embodied in it, and to which therefore the 
sensible manifestation serves to guide the human intelli- 
Thttt gence. Nor is it a satisfactory account of this matter to 
“reasons” identify these reasons with the very essence of God; and 
raie^nm thus to pronounce that there is no medium between Him 

transitoiy world of sense. The Divine Nature 
(which only by faint analogy we describe by what we can 
best conceive of excellence when we term it The Good) is 
as far above the world of ideas as ideas above sense; a 
truth which seems manifest from the fact that reason, the 
apprehender of idea.s, can form so indistinct and unsatisfac¬ 
tory a conception of the uncaused, illimitable, and all-con¬ 
taining God. Through ideas, however, we may hope to 
rise in perpetual progress towards this supreme idea; as 
from sense the reflective mind struggles into the sphere 
of idea. 

ThrJdtas Now wc Iviiow that there is a faculty in the mind of 
son7tV»s. man which generalizes the facts of sense, or abstracts them; 
and to the result applies a common name. On the other 
hand, we have already laid down that there is a faculty 
altogether distinct and above it, which exists antecedently 
to all experience, and is the highest element of the rational 
soul; distinct,—for no generalization can pronounce w'ith 
certainty the universal, necessary, and absolute; antece¬ 
dent,—for though gradually evoked into activity by the 
stimulus of observation, its dormant properties existed be¬ 
fore they awoke. Here, then, are two faculties ,—logical 
abstraction and substantial reason; the one the organ of 
general conceptions, or general names, the other the higher 
apprehender of eternal realities: the pne gradually rising 
towards the universal, the other descending from above to 
meet it. Now as the former in proportion to our increase 
of reflection perpetually swells to nearer and nearer ap¬ 
proximation to the latter, general conceptions becoming 
more and more fitted to represent eternal reasons; it is 
natural that Plato should regard them as a kind of tdecB 
umbratiles, shadowy assimilations of those everlasting Ideas 
which form the property of the pure reason when wholly 
«f WNM emancipated from sensual confinements; nor are we to 
wonder that innumerable critics of Plato, mistaking the 
true purport of his philosophy of the reason, should have 
estimated him by modern standards, and because they 
found little acknowledgment of any faculty for apprehend¬ 
ing the absolute in our ordinary treatises, but abundance 
concerning the faculty of abstracting and generalizing. 
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should have conceived this alone intended in the realism of lect. 
Plato, and thus exulted in detecting in the teacher of ages 
the preposterous absurdity, that the conceptions formed 
by abstraction had themselves as abstractions a distinct 
external existence. Yet 1 can scarcely point to a single 
one among the slighting and cursory notices of the realism 
of Plato, contained in the works of the Scottish school, 
in which this imputed absurdity is not ascribed to the 
founder of the ideal philosophy. 

An opposite error—even more manifestly contradicted They are 
by the writings of Plato—has often been advanced 
the purpose of vindicating the philosopher’s reputation 
from the charge of supposed extravagancies, I allude to 
the attempt which Plutarch”, and others in various Jges, 
have made to demonstrate that the “ Ideas ” of Plato were 
not meant as distinct realities at all, but simply as models^* ' 
conceived in the mind of God, in the same manner as 
models are imagined in the mind of man. The opera¬ 
tion of the Deity is thus conformable to Ideas, in being 
the shadowing in the world of sense of 11 is own concep¬ 
tions of order. This carries with it tlie attraction of sim¬ 
plicity, but it is utterly inconsistent with the assertions of 
Plato, which everywhere, and in every form, distinguish 
between the reality of eternal forms and the mere con¬ 
ceptions of a mind. Holding that the “ideas” arc inti¬ 
mately incorporated in creation, being its v(Ty life and 
substance, Plato could not, without identifying the Deity 
with His work, regard them as in any sense a portion of 
the divine nature itself. These “forms" or eternal laws 
of things are above us, but - they arc below God ; and 
though they point to us the character of that Supreme 
Essence of Essences, they arc not to be worshipped as 
Him. God is not the aggregate of laws, nor are those 
laws only existent in His Intellect—for then where were 
“creation”?—but lie is the Cause, and Susitainer, and 
Substance of Laws. The theory which would represent 
the Ideas of Plato as simply divine conceptions of order, 
would altogether misconceive the spirit of his views re¬ 
garding the connexion of God and the universe. In 
Plato’s view, the true universe was itself ideal, an aggre¬ 
gate of ordered laws accidentally, not essentially, embodied 
in matter; and consequently the version of his philo¬ 
sophy which I am opposing, would imply in strict con- 

[This view was axlofitcd by some of the later r'latonists. See the next 
Lecture, note (i). It is unjustly attributed to Plutarch, whose account of the 
ideas in his Platonic Questions (p. 1001) is derived from good sources, and 
diflers entirely from the superfidal statement of the Pseudo-Plutarch in the 
J^acita PJtilosophorum (Lib. I. c. 3). It is to this latter, doubtless, that Prof. 

Butler refers. £n.] 

24—2 
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i.*cr. sistenqr that, according to Plato, the whole reality of the 
- universe was merely the mental reality of a Conception 

in the Divine Intelligence. The error of these repre¬ 
sentations is irresistibly established by the authority of 
Aristotle; who through the whole of his detailed exami¬ 
nation of the Platonic Theory, never once regards the 
Ideas as being other than true, and real, and distinct 
existences. 

The Theory of Ideas, as a solution, or rather a sys¬ 
tematic statement, of the intercourse between reason and 
reality, requires, as I apprehend, a distinct discussion of 
three separate points,—the relation of Ideas to God, of 
Ideas to the universe, and of Ideas to man: it being evi¬ 
dent that unless these three connexions are granted, the 
theory is inadequate. But this subject is too extensive 
for the present occasion; and I shall therefore devote the 
remainder of our time to a very necessary point,—^the 
peculiar phraseology of the Ideal Theory. ♦ 
rknueoiagf It has been thought by some critics, that Plato insinu- 
ates a distinction between the elSo? and the iSea ; the etfio? 
being the mental apprehension, and the iSea its counter- 
"^nithaNe ^aturc ,* etSo? rfjq aper^ being equivalent to dper^ 

Ka66\ov,—Kar eiBij (TKoirelv to Kara yivo^ aKorrelv. But 
though this distinction may appear sometimes main¬ 
tained, it assuredly cannot be verified by laiger examina¬ 
tions**: and in the writings of Aristotle on the ideal con¬ 
troversy, we may observe in a single page the phrases used 
indiscriminately. This seems at first sight an unhappy 

[Tlic word IS/a, in its strictly Platonic or transcendental sense, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the merely popular or logical meanings, “form,” “kind," 

“ genus,” which are common to Plato and other writers, occurs but in four or 
five dialogues. Its appearance is the signal of the completion of the ideal 
theory in the mind of its author: and the dialogue;^ in which it is found are 
accordingly reckoned among his maturer productions (Brandis, Handb. ii. 
p. S41). They are, the Parmenides^ Phildus, Pkmdo^ Republic^ and limeats. 
Passages may be quoted from one or two others in which the word may, but 
never (so far as I know) in which it must^ bear this signification. Etymologically, 
indeed, \iia. is but sinother form of elSot, and Plato as. well as Aristotle uses the 
latter word in meanings parallel to all the senses of Ibia, including the highest. 

I apprehend, however, that Plato will be found to prefer Idtu in those cases in 
which espmal accuracy is required: as where he may wish to exclude the 
merely logical sense, or to present the “idea" under its aspect of a rupdSetyiio, 
or pattern. See Rep. x. 596 B, where this sense is brought out. EI&s had 
bem us^ just before, where the sense of “ genus" is uppennost. So Aristotle, 
though in his critique on Plato he uses eTdot and ISia interchangeably, prdTened 
to entitle his monography on the subject (now lost) wepl *I8c<iw. For a like 
reason he^ never uses the word t 8 ia in developing the theorv of etSy which 
. forms so important an int^ral part of his own metaphysical system. And 
Aristotle’s commentators evince a still more decided prmerence for /Mo, as the 
dutinguisbing characteristic of Platonism. These nuances are not without 
interest to the accurate student: I have therefore thought it worth while to 
qualify the generally true observations in the text, though at risk of 
appearing enamoured of a distinction without a difference. £D.] 
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instance of verbal confusion; but it was probably the lkct. 

result of deeper design in the original construction of this_ 

celebrated pnraseology. We shall hereafter see how the 
theory of the connexion of the idea external to man with 
the idea internal of the reason, purported to illustrate the 
absolute certainty of the convictions of scientific intelli¬ 
gence ; and I have no doubt that it was the object of Plato 
to bring these antithetical essences as nearly as possible 
into the position of mutual absorption and identity, with¬ 
out wholly doing so. Now, for this purpose, the very 
indifference of the names would be one of the most obvious 
means of producing the impression required. When he 
uses the expression eZSo? avro Koff ai/ro, however, he 
seems invariably to intend the Divine Idea itself, resident 
in the Divine Reason, not indeed as conception in man, 
but with a distinct individual existence. 

The usual phrases by which Plato endeavours to intimate Phnitn 
the connexion between the ideas and sensible phenomena, 
are such as these:— •irapova-ia, KoivoavCa^*, (presence, 

communicatio|i, participation) of ideas. Sometimes he The 
affirms that things'in this world are ofionotiara t£v iK€V\ 
and that the phenomenon of sense is toiovtov olov to 6 v 
(something such as is the real). Of all terms expressive of 
the original idea, none is more constantly used than irapd- 
Bevyaa, an exemplar, to which corresponds eUdv, a copy"; 
and no relation between the real and sensible more ordi¬ 
narily attributed than that of similarity. The phrase 
w'hich Aristotle has usually employed— piop^^ or form — 
occurs more than once in the genuine writings of Plato”. 

It would likewise appear, that in the ideal world itself he 
conceived that there were distinctions of rank and pre¬ 
cedence; for while to the ideas in general an eternity and 
incorruptibility is^ uniformly ascribed, he also speaks of 
certain yevprjrd irapaBeiyfmra ”, which shared in some 
measure in the temporal and inferior character of the 
sensible world itself. These occasional inconsistencies (for 
such they certainly seem) break the symmetry and preci¬ 
sion of the theory; but we feel them to be only occasional; 
and if we were in possession of the oral discourses and 

** [Kotyavla is rather said of the relations of ideas to each other than of 
their relation to sensibles. Sec Sophist, 357 A: Kotvuvlao dXX^Xwt 4 

ytmoo But in one passage of the Pkado, too D, we read: 4 ^Kebvv toO 

xaXoO efTE rapowla efre Koivavla. is used passim. £d.] 

*® [Pkadrus, A. Ed.] 

[elxilii' and rapiSety/ia occur Tim. p. 39 n. Tlie latter passim. Comp. . 

Ib. 48 E, and Parmen. 131 D. Eu.] 

[As in Phtrdo, 103 B, 104 v. But these instances are rare and perhaps 
ambiguous. Plato would probably not have spoken of rd fI 5 ii Kal <U nopifal 
as synonymous, as Aristotle does, Mdaph, vil. c. 5. £d.J 

® [Timaus, 38 b. Ed.] 
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traditionary doctrines of Plato, probably even these minor 
discrepancies would be resolved into more general for¬ 
mulas explanatory and even confirmatory of the main 
theory itself. Of the real world which is intercepted, and 
yet suggested, by the sensible, such phrases as these are 
customary, and are familiar to every reader of Plato: it is 
TO ov dei, yipecriv ovxexov**, —it is ri ointofi oy,—it is tiel Kara 
ravrd op, — eotrauT®? di'Stop ; and, in reference to 

the special faculties by which it is apprehended, it is poija-ei 
/ierd Xoyov rrepiXrprrop, Xoy^ xal ^popfi<rei irepiXtiirrop, fierd 
pav Kara<f)api^, to vorfrop and yvaxrrov, while ova^ or 
essence is met by dX^deia or truth, and yivea-i^ or genera¬ 
tion in time by irLartft or faith®". On the other hand, the 


fleeting world of sense is characterized as to yiyvofievov act 
op Se ovShrore, — as yp^apspop xai aTroXXvfiepop, — as vir air 
riov ripvi yiypofiepop; and, in relation to the mental 
faculties that perceive it,—as per dlJr^ov 

weptXijTTTW **,—as So^aarou, —as alaOrj^op. ^Many other 
forms of expression similar to these are scattered through 
the Platonic expositions; but the general purport of them 
all is the same, to contrast the seen and temporary with the 
known and eternal. 

It would, perhaps, have been well for the perspicuity, 
though scarcely for the popularity, of the Platonic philo¬ 
sophy, if its Founder had always restricted himself to 
phrases such as these, distinct in their purport, and illu¬ 
mined by mutual contrast. But this is, indeed, far from 
piatpspo- being the case. The richest effusions of lyric poetry have 
never surpassed the profusion of imaginative decoration 
*^/j^*"* with which Plato delights to adorn these cold and feeling¬ 
less forms of the pure reason. It would seem as if, con¬ 
vinced that the imagination and senses were to cease to 
be ours beyond the grave, he was determined to tax them 
in this life to the utmost, for the adorriings of the philo¬ 
sophy of the eternal world. To the conception of Plato 
this life was itself a kind of perpetual allegory, an image 
in the language of fancy of truths infinitely beyond it; 
and his discourses arc thus a picture, in the spirit of the 
Picture that evermore surrounded him. But in the midst 
of all this lavish ornament, and these constant appeals to 
the lovely scenery of sense, it is remarkable how little he 
suffered the seductions of sense to affect the substance of 
his teaching. Though there never were discourses more 
beautifully imaginative, there never was philosopher who 


« ITimaus, *7 d. 
vii. passim. £ d .] 

* [Ibid. 90 c. Ed. 


For the remaining phrases, see RepuUUt esp. vi. and 
] 
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more steadily discountenanced the subjection for an instant lect. 
of moral or metaphysical truth to the perilous despotism of 
sense in any of its forms: and they arc grievously mis¬ 
taken who (judging from some misunderstood phrases) 
habitually endeavour to justify the refined immoralities 
and false sensibility of so much of our popular literature by 
reference to the teaching or opinions of Plato. Nothing 
can impress more strongly the truth of this superiority, 
than the well-known opinion of the most poetical of philo¬ 
sophy: expositors with regard to the exclusion of poetry in 
its usual forms from his ideal republic; and even when he 
speaks in the course of argument or illustration of that 
exquisite art which possesses so mysterious a control over 
the affections, and which forms, as it were, the link between 
the worlds of external sensation and inward emotion, the 
art of Music, it is with little respect for its pleasurable or 
exalting influences (except as a useful practical fact), and 
altogether wit;h regard to any powers it may possess of 
suggesting by its sensible harmonics the harmony of that 
world of ordcr.whcrc its charms are absent and forgotten. 

If I am not mistaken in the views u hich 1 have this coueiuxun. 
day presented of the scope of the ideal theory of Plato, 
you will now, I trust, have perceived in it a mighty sub¬ 
stance of imperishable truth. I am not prepared to defend, 

I shall have at our next meeting to criticise, many of its 
details; but many fallacies should indeed be accumulated 
around it to obscure to any candid mind the dignity and 
symmetry of the structure itself. It may here and there 
betray feeble and unsightly additions, but for the most 
part they detach without much difficulty from the body of 
the edifice; it may seem to impatient pursuers of un¬ 
adorned truth too profusely overlaid with flowers, but 
remove tlie flowers and the pillars are disclosed unshaken. 

As an effort to exhibit the eternal existence of the laws 
which the reason apprehends in the universe,—their reality, 
independence, and truth,—the theory of Plato is noble in 
its aspirations, and (as I believe) unimpeachable in the 
justness of its ultimate object; though, as we shall see at 
our next meeting, in the details there may be difficulties 
into which he (and in him human nature itself represented) 
could, and can, scarcely expect ever thoroughly to pene¬ 
trate. 



LECTURE IX. 


Platonic Philosophy. No. VI. 
Gentlemen, 

I ENDEAVOURED in the last lecture to convey 
a general idea of what I conceive to be the substance of 
PMoftie the Platonic theory of Ideas, when, disembarrassed of 
mythological and imaginative decorations, it is exposed to 
tiHHtd. the scrutiny of reason. I attempted to shew you, that 
this theory purports to affirm, that there is in every sen¬ 
sible phenomenon a rational element, discernible by the 
intellect alone; which rational element determines the 
entire sensible apparition, and may therefore be regarded 
as standing to it in the relation of a cause and reason, or 
even, with some plausibility, may be considered its model 
or exemplar: that this rational element, being from its 
nature eternal, must be considered as antecedent to the 
sensible image, as independent of it, and therefore as be¬ 
longing to a region of being essentially different from the 
sensible; while again, being united to the sensible world so 
as to form its true basis and reality, it cannot merely be 
regarded as a conception in the intelligence of the great 
Architect of the world, but as truly existing, distinctly from 
Him, yet bound to Him in the strictest .bonds of coetemal 
existence. When in this manner you have gained a view 
of the Ideas of Plato, you at once perceive that they are 
Thsidta* no other than those eternal Laws and Reasons of things 
which even the most cursory examination cannot (I should 
m^€Mons suppose) deny to be a necessary element in every meta- 
^ physical estimate of the universe; and which equally 
applying to every existence whatever, to the least as to the 
loftiest, to the artificial as to the natural, are justly re¬ 
presented in those ** Ideas ” which, we have already seen, 
are in the theory of Plato ascribed to everything that has 
Emtmm actual being. .This universality of the idesd reasons, 
which from an imperfect apprehension of metaphysical 
truth many of the later Platonists denied S Plato under- 

PMmitit, j Alcinous, de Hat. Dogm. c. 9: “ Few of Plato's followers will admit 
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stood the scope of his own reasoning too well not con- lect. 
stantly to enforce. Thus, in a remarkable passage near 
the b^inning of the Parmenides;' “ SocvdA&sV* says Vb.v~ which u 
mcnides*, (who, now the aged patriarch of the philo-w^^''rf 
sophical world, is introduced conversing with Socrates just 
commencing his career of inquiry)—^“Socrates, how ad¬ 
mirable is your earnestness in the pursuit of speculation! 

But tell me, have you indeed distinguished as you say, on 
the one side these ideas themselves, on the other their 
participant objects (rd fh€Tey( 0 PTa) ? And does similitude 
itself (avTi) 6fiotoTV}fi) seem to you to be really anything 
beyond that similitude which we possess; and in like 
manner unity, and multiplicity, and the rest, which you 
have heard from Zeno ? Certainly (replied Socrates). And 
probably (said Parmenides) it is so with the idea in itself 
(eZSos avrb Ka& avrb) of the just, the fair, the good, and 
such like Assuredly. What ^ an idea of man apart from 
us and all suph as we are,—an independent idea of man, 
or fire, or waterIn truth, replied Socrates, 1 have often 
hesitated, Parijienides, about these; wlicther we ought to 
speak of them just as of the others, or dilfcrcntly. And 
does your doubt extend, Socrates, to things apparently 
ridiculous, as hair, mud, filth, and everything else that is 
worthless and vile,—do you hesitate whether we ought to 
pronounce that of each of these also there is an idea apart, 
distinguishable from what wc handle? By no means, said 
Socrates. These are nothing more than just what we see 
them: to imagine an idea of these would be quite extra¬ 
vagant. Yet, I admit, it has often perplexed me whether 
the same thing does not take place with respect to every 
actual existence: but after standing for a while to this, I 
have fled the thought, for fear of falling into an unfathom¬ 
able abyss of abj^urdities; and, returning to those par¬ 
ticulars for which we have admitted that ideas do exist, I 
devote myself wholly to contemplating them. Ah, So¬ 
crates, replied Parmenides, you are yet young, and philo¬ 
sophy has not yet got possession of you, as I think she 
will one day do—when you will have learned to find 
nothing truly despicable in any of these things. But now 
your youth inclines you to regard the opinions of men.” 
it is, indeed, quite manifest that the reasoning on which 

that there are ideas oF artifidal productions, such as a harp or a shield; or of 
things whidi disturb the order of nature, as fever or cholera; or of separate . 
in^viduals, as Socrates and Plato: they also deny ideas to vile and paltry 
objects, such as filth or chaff; and even to mere relations, as those of 
‘ greater’ and ‘ higher.’ For they contend that the ideas are the eternal and 
perfect conceptions of the Divine Mind.” The original may be fou^ in 
Stallbanm’s Parmenides^ p. 44, or in C. F. Hermann’s edition of Plato. Ed.} 

• [Plat Parm. p. 130 B. Ed.] 
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i-pCT. Plato built his theory applies with equal force to every 

-positive being whatever. In short, if I may venture to 

present the essence of the theory in a yet simpler form, the 
whole conceivable universe is metaphysically divisible into 
P'acts and Reasons, the objects of experience, and the 
objects of intellect; with—as equally the ultimate point of 
both—^that Supreme Essence, who is at once the greatest 
of facts, and the most perfect of reasons, holding in Him¬ 
self the solution of His own existence. Now this state¬ 
ment, though not perhaps adequate to Plato’s entire mean¬ 
ing, yet marks with a line of light the distributions of his 
whole philosophical picture: presenting at once the essen¬ 
tially successive nature of the actual, the eternity of the 
rational; the equal subordination of every positive exist¬ 
ence to its own special correlative in the sphere of reason ; 
the complete gcnerical distinctness of the two, yet the 
participation of the sensible in the intelligible through 
every part of its being, as qualified, differenced, and de¬ 
termined, by it. Thus the object of Plato was, to trace all 
that is offered by the senses throughout this wondrous 
world, down to its root in a deeper and invisible world; 
and to pronounce that the notion of perfect science is a 
delusion when it does not penetrate to this profoundcr 
reality. And I have already professed my own entire 
coincidence with the general principles of such a philo¬ 
sophy ; and expressed, in language which they alone who 
depend on the vulgar representations of Platonism will 
regard as exaggerated, my admiration of the first full and 
systematic teacher of such view's, as standing almost alone 
among the uninspired instructors of man. 

But while the general spirit of the Platonic theory is 
thus true and thus admirable, I do not affirm that we 
must not make occasional abatements^ in considering its 
details. Unquestionably, extrinsic influences so far affected 
the mind of Plato as to lead him to encumber his sys¬ 
tem with additions altogether superfluous and often de¬ 
forming. These will offer themselves to you naturally 
in the sequel. 

TheTdtai I Stated at the last lecture, that it would be necessary 
to consider the ideal theory of Plato in three aspects, the 
J^^^tion of ideas to the reason of man, to the sensible 
tkn^d “ universe, and to the Supreme Being. Central between 
these three terms, ideas were supposed to embody the 
substance of truth, and to present it in different modes of 
communication to them all. I must demand your atten- 
tiofl in this matter; you can scarcely expect that a subject 
so profound can be exhibited in a very popular form. 1 
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will however disembarrass it of every avoidable perplexity, lect. 
and systematize the whole. 

1 . First, then, as to the relation of ideas to the i. nt 
human reason. It is certain that the human reason 7 Je^ 7 /JL 
possesses an assured conviction with regard to the abso- 
lute truth of that great metaphysical law of the universe, 
that all which exists has beneath it a foundation in the 
reason of things, and exists only in virtue of that relation 
to the intellectual system of Being. Such a reason of 
existence is itself a mental essence, distinct indeed from lAi-na- 
the human mind which apprehends it, yet, as being mental, 
unquestionably of the same nature. The human intclli- 
gence knows that there is the ideal substratum, knows *'*“^*' 
that it must be different for every different kind of per¬ 
ceived objects, yet cannot pretend to apprehend it with 
the plenitude of perfect vision. But though this fulness 
of direct apprehension belongs to a better—as IMato be¬ 
lieved, to a simply incorporeal state*—there is, as I have 
shewn, a contact sufHciently intimate between the soul of 
man and the* ideal reason, to convince that soul of the 
reality of its possession; to assure it that it holds the trea¬ 
sure in its grasp, though it cannot pronounce its weight, 
or form, or value. If any one questions whether this is 
conceivable, he may be referred to the analogous argu¬ 
ment for a Deity; where from the irresistible law of 
causality and intelligent ordination the existence is demon¬ 
strated of a Being whose motlc of existence our minds are 
totally inadequate to comprehend. A connexion, then, is 
admissible between the human reason and the ideal forms, 
which, though manifestly in- this state partial and im¬ 
perfect, yet evinces a substantial homogeneity between 
the two. And thus on the one hand ideas arc said to 
reside in the universal mind, and, on the other, the mind 
itself is designated as an idea*: forms of phrase that attest 
the conviction of a substantial sameness in the nature of 

* [PAalff, 66 D: el /liWoniy rare Kadapue ri et<reff0ai, draWoKTioy (to3 

Koi avrS rf ^vxv Seariov ai)ra rd rpayfiara, k.t.\. lHu.] 

* [ 7 'Aeiet. 184 D: els plan ripd ISiav, etre etre 8 n 8 u Ka\tT», 

rdrra raOra ^vrrelyei. This however is one of ihe numerous passages in which 
I 8 ia is to be taken in a popular sense, as =0i}a(t v. t. q. A passage in the 
Phado (103 E, fol.) is apparently incompatible with the assertion that I'lato 
regarded the soul as an “idea;" at any rate the argument, a very subtle one, 
in favour of the soul’s immortality, loses its force on this supposition. The 
error, if error it is, is Ritter’s, and Brandis seems to countenance it {Ilandb. 

II. p. 331, anm.) Plato’s real opinion, at least at the time when be WTote, 

is adumbrated in the figurative passage of the Republic, which sets forth the . 
relation of the Soul to the Ideas as that of the ^\ioet 8 is to the the suuHke 
to the sun (p. 50S fol.). The ideas are rational, the reason ideal in its nature; 
bat neither are the ideas Reason, nor is the Reason an idea. It will be’seen 
that the genc^ tenor of the remarks in the text is not affected fay this cor¬ 
rection. It does not appear in what sense Aristotle pronounced the soul to 
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LECT. both. I need not add how such views were fortified in the 
ancient philosophy by the belief which in former lectures I 
shewed to be nearly universal, of the essential divinity oi 
the rational spirit in man. To this community of nature 
between the soul and its objects, belongs that very cele¬ 
ry/»/«*- brated portion of the doctrine of Plato, the love of ideal 
HK Erot. existence, which has since held so prominent a position in 
the romantic and fictitious literature, no less than in the 
theological speculations, of most countries. The theory 
of the Platonic love belongs more properly to another—^the 
ethical—department of the present investigation; but its 
immediate relation to the argument before us requires a 
brief notice of its bearing here. Holding, as we have 
seen, an affinity between reason in man and the forms of 
reason in the universe, Plato found a strong confirmation 
of this doctrine in the process which in minds at all raised 
beyond a merely sensible existence he perceived to take 
place in the contemplation of objects characterized by 
beauty, order, and proportion. The mind, in such cases, 
instinctively refers the object to a standardrof higher per¬ 
fection which the object itself suggests. Pronouncing the 
visible phenomenon excellent in proportion as it ap¬ 
proaches this higher standard, it yet is forced to avow 
that nothing earthly realizes it. This ^however is certain, 
that even the earthly object is, by virtue of its partial 
exhibition of perfection, capable of awakening a tendency 
to itself, varying in intensity according to the measure of 
the absolute beauty' it manifests: and Plato, unquestiom 
ably taking advantage often of very ambiguous instances, 
attributed the admiration excited to the innate affection 
of the eternal spirit of man for that kindred exemplar of 
beauty which the object shadowed forth on the cloudy 
. screen of the sensible world. Into tl]^ consequences of 
this theory (which you will find largely exhibited in the 
Symposium and Pheedrui) I am not now about to enter; 
my object at present being merely to adduce it as an illus¬ 
tration of the intimate affinity which Plato maintained to 
exist between the soul and the intelligible essences. For 
this doctrine and the former, taken together, exhibit both 
regions of the soul—the intellect and the emotions—^as 
equally attracted by congeniality of nature to the ideal 
world. It is easy to exemplify the two tendencies in a 

be etMf rt, as Simplicius de Anim. p. 6s a assures us he did in his dialogue 
Eudmus; whether as the fomative principle of organic matter or otherwise. 
There are passages in the Sopites of Plato which, if not representing the soul 
as ab etSoi, allow to the cQe inherent vitality. Whether this makes in favour 
of Prerfessor Jowett's pinion as to the late date of this dialogue, it is not now 
the time to enquire. En.] 
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single instance. An act of virtue receives its name from lkct. 
its embodying the eternal “ idea ” of virtue in a transient 
shape, which idea ” the reason apprehends directly as its 
own appropriate object,—as the law of the intelligible 
world which forms the basis, modifies the quality, and 
fixes the whole character, of the act thus wrought out in' 
the world of time and sense. At the same time, the soul, 
urged by this observed instance, rises from admiration of 
the fact to admiration of the law; and feeling that even in 
the noblest exhibition of that law by man the reason finds 
something to desire, yearns for that blissful country of 
the soul where alone absolute perfection exists, and where 
the essence, whatever it be, (for something it surely is.) of 
unclouded virtue shall be disclosed to the intellectual 
eye;—where, as it were, virtue and the soul shall unveil 
to each other, and one shall be seen, and the other .shall 
see, both alike disenshrouded of the impeding embar¬ 
rassments of 4hcir earthly and material organisms. 

In the processes just mentioned, it is evident, as I trse. ae- 
stated in the. last lecture, that Plato ncce.ssari]y regarded 
the faculty of abstraction as the threshold of the temple of 
philosophic contemplation; but it is also evident (contrary tien. 
to the representations of so many of the modern censurers 
of the philosopher) that he was far from regarding it as 
ensuring (except in a very subordinate sense) a position 
within the temple itself. The “Ideas” of Plato, those 
ideas to which he assigned a distinct existence in a distinct 
world, I must again repeat, were not the ' abstract ideas ’ of 
the modern philosophy. They were designated by the 
same name, the “justice,” of which experience instructs us 
to speak as an abstraction from observed facts, and the 
“just in itself,” which forms its exemplar in the sphere of 
reason; because (/-om the deficiency of our present facul¬ 
ties we are unable to rise above the abstraction, and there- 
fore give to the higher essence, whose existence alone we 
can be properly said to know directly, the name of that 
which is most worthy to represent it. But while the com¬ 
mon name is thus from necessity assigned to both, Plato 
is careful to distinguish them in nature; and I know no 
single passage in his writings in which an abstract idea is 
said to have an existence outside the mind that conceives 
it. The faculty of abstraction is unquestionably repre¬ 
sented as requisite in order to bring the reason into a 
position to hold such imperfect communion as it can in , 
this embodied state attain, with the Eternal Ideas; but 
the best conceptions it can form are still represented, how¬ 
ever they may refine the products of sensible experience, 
to be yet deficient in that independent reality which forms 
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LECT. the great prerogative of the ideas to which thqr struggle. 
It seems to me, that in such passages as the following 
from the H/HMus’, the two are not improbably distin¬ 
guished from each other. “ Whatever faculty we possess 
stable, and pure, and true, and as we say sincere (elktKpivfj) 
belongs to things which remain unmixed and for ever im¬ 
mutable; or, next to them, to those which are most kindred 
(ervyyev^j to them',' When Plato reflected on the otJjective 
reality of the universal and necessary truths which the 
reason discerns to be the governing principles of the 
universe, he might pronounce that in the apperception of 
them the reason lield a direct communion with ideas, 
manifestly by a faculty altogether distinct from abstraction; 
when by the exercise of abstraction he obtained a general 
name, or conception, of the geometrical figure, the moral 
virtue, the physical quality—and along with this had, by 
the independent exercise of reason, pronounced that these 
characters of things thus common to many, must have 
their ultimate reason, their model, their consummation, in 
the farther and invisible system, he might affirm that by 
this act of the reason he had cast a bridge across the abyss 
that divides the sensible and intelligible, while by the 
previous act of abstraction he had brought the sensible 
objects to the utmost verge of their own sensible territory. 
But I do not believe that Plato ever held that the abstrac¬ 
tion itself could bridge the abyss, or transfer the seen to 
the unseen, the temporal to the eternal. 

But what relation, then, had the generalizing process to 
the apperception of ideas ? This. The world of sense 
pictures the world of reason. Now the sensible world is 
made up of a vast complication of qualities and of laws, 
which in the world of reason are presented in distinctness 
and simplicity. To represent this latter scene, therefore, 
the philosopher must study to disentan^e complexity, and 
separate accidental concomitants. To do this is to ab¬ 
stract. But the necessity also arose (in Plato’s estimate) 
from the perversity and hostility of the sensible subject- 
matter itself; which, debasing the ideal perfection in every 
instance, obliged the aspirant after the better world to 
abstract these unhappy accompaniments in order to obtain 
that which truly found its model in the sphere of ideas. 
In this relation of the abstract to the eternal ideas, you 
will find sufficient reason for Plato’s constant admiration 
of the abstractive habit, and his reverence for language 
which is its creature. But that he did not urge its claims 
beyond the bounds I have assigned, seems eminently 
manifest from this consideration. The mathematical 

• [p. 59 c. Ed.] 
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sciences are the palmary instance of the abstractive lect. 
faculty; and to Plato the favourite one. Yet we know 
from Aristotle, that the fiaOrtfiara were ra fAcra^v \ey6~ Pima's 
fi€va, only intermediah'es between sense and reason; 
having gained even this advance from causes not no\v"/^^‘, 
ivorth investigating; and we know that Plato himself con- themat, 
siderod them the mere preliminaries to the philosophy of 
essences". 

Ideas and the “pure reason” (the phrase is Plato’s 
own, X, 070 ? elXtKpiv^ or /ca6ap6<{^, though since appropriated) 
being thus essentially kindred although unhappily sepa¬ 
rated, knowledge being the conjoint result of both, and 
demanding both, it was not unnatural that Plato should 
have united them in a common eternity of nature. He 
usually argues the essential eternity of the soul from its 
faculty of self-activity"; but from various hints and trains 
of thought, 1 cannot but think that the view I have stated 
strongly inflwenced his mind. The rational element in 
the human soul, that which addresses itself to the absolute, 
the necessary, the es.sentially true, is inherently eternal; 
because even in its incorporate state not truly dwelling in 
time or space, to whose laws or conditions it is in no sense 
amenable. It is not to wait for an hereafter, it now lives 
in eternity. Its spiritual vehicle, the portion of the mind 
which, operating in time, ministers to the imagination (and 
thence ultimately to the senses), by comparing or ab¬ 
stracting, must vanish with the dissolution of the machinery 
of sense; but it only vanishes to leave the purely intel¬ 
lectual essence where it found it, in its own intellectual 
home. Such reasoning as this (which 1 suspect to have 


aKlsJiTa €lmi, two 4 rv ra /ifa iroAA arra O/iota fiyai, to 0 £ ctoot ea avro 

tKarrov ftSvov. Flato himself, as staled in the text, rc('ardcd the study of ma¬ 
thematics as a preparation for speculative philosophy; and distin^'iiished the 
mathematical faculty (fitdi'ota) from the higher speculative iuteiligenoe (roPr), 
as well as from thfc mere notion or ojiinion founded on sense KepM. 

vr. 511 B. The conceptions which the mathematician takes for granted as the 
basis of his reasoning (iiroffitreu), such as space, number, &u. arc among those 
which the philosopher seeks to account for. Compare a remarkable pas.sage in 
Euthyd. 390 B : oi S' aS fe<ifi.eTpai...Si.Te •xpriaOai...oiK erta-rebrewK, A\Kd drjpev- 
aat ^op, irapaJkS6cun Uproo tms StaXexrucott Karaj(/njo6at avrup rdit cv^- 
fuuriK En.] 

. 1 [NoCi, not Afryos, is commonly found in this combination. I rememljer 
no instance of “ Xiyo* iraSapSs” or “ The woi-d roCt answers well 

enough to the German “Vemunft,*’ but not so well to our "Reason,” of 
which Xdyor is the natural correspondent. Milton’s distinction of Reason Dis¬ 
cursive and Reason Intuitive represents fairly the difference between the two 
modes of mental action. Accordingly in ascending to first principles the phi¬ 
losopher is said to employ vowr fieri XtSynv, or \oyurfioS. Eo.j 

8 [ndaa dddraror, tA yip deiKbufrop dBipwnp...jiipw tA aArA 

Nwoih'...otlTore Kipoifitpop, P/uedr. *45 C. Eu.] 
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LEcr. passed through the mind of Plato) would of course ^abtish 
—if the phrase be not itself inaccurate—the anterior eter- 
Thg Pbt- nity of the soul. This doctrine of pre-existences, however, 
P^ato endeavoured to demonstrate by a very fallacious 
txitttmx. experiment; which purported to evince that all discovery, 
or even instruction in abstract truth, was but the recol¬ 
lection of former knowledge: as if it were at all e^^ier to 
conceive the mystery of remembrance than the mystery 
of successive suggestions, or the one were a whit more 
antecedently probable than the other*. The intellectual 
essence, then, Plato considered coeternal with those ideas 
which are its sole appropriate aliment; that which men 
call life was but a dark and transitory imprisonment; 
and time an episode in eternity. It dwelt of old in its 
own region; it sighs for it past, it longs for it to come; 
but, emancipated from the burden of hesh, it shall feel as 
one who awakes from a dream, discovering at length 
that though surrounded by visionary forms it pever changed 
its real place through the entire; it reposes where it 
reposed before the vision begant! , 

With regard then to the connexion of the reason and 
the essential forms, we may pronounce it the spirit of the 
Platonic theory, 1 st, that a true knowledge or communion 
of reason with the reality of things is ensured by the 
kindred, or even homogeneous, nature of reason and ideas*, 
andly, that this intimate connexion is testified by the 
impassioned aspiration of the instructed soul for the 
perfection to be found only in the ideal world”. 3rdly, 

* This singular passage (in the Meno\ I suspect to have been a merely 
popular illustration of a doctrine which I’lato—or Socrates, if it was truly his— 
built i^on a deeper basis. 

■f* To qualify this statement, it must, however, be noted, that in various 
parts of his writings Plato very distinctly lays down the doctrine of a future 
state of reward and punishment; which it certainly‘‘is not easy to reconcile 
with this simply metaphysical conception of the eternity of the rational soul as 
the main ground of the belief of immortality. In these representations it is 
exceedingly difficult to detach the mythological dress fiom the substance of 
doctrine; but it would appear that, though rejecting the notion of a re-integra* 
tion of the dissolved Ixmily integument, Plato held that enough of the con¬ 
scious mind remained united to its rational element to form a subject hir hap¬ 
piness and misery; and, if this were difficult to admit, that by the perpetual 
transition from l>ody to body, it continued to be provided with a corporeal 
' vehicle until such a process of refinement had been effected as, 1^ gradually 
weaning it from body, at length qualified it for a purely immaterial existence. 
We here observe the independent originality of the Christian tone of thought, 
which, while it countenances (as we have seen) some of the nobler views, and 
adopts some of the more foidble expressions, of Platonism, altogether denies 
its pieoiy of the inappropriateness of a connexion of body and sonl in the state 
of perfect and consummate bliss. 

• aStra [4 tQ del Uwi.— Rtpubl. x. 611 E, 

„ 66 A. Compare the erotic mythus in the FA^tfrus, p. 149 p, 

^ul., and thaflE p. 403. Ed.] 
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that the great business of the philosophic cultivator of his lect. 

intelligence, is, by the constant exercise of accurate ab-__ 

straction, to fit the qualities of sense to represent the 
everlasting models of the sphere of truth and being”. 

4 thly, that we may well conclude the rational nature of 
man, formed as it is for ideal contemplation, to be eternal 
as ideas themselves”; and though the sensible world it¬ 
self is' by the participation of ideas, as perfect as the dull 
obduracy of its material subject will permit, yet that to the 
philosophic soul it can never appear in any other light than 
as a restriction to the inborn energies of the spirit, suggest¬ 
ing, indeed, the absolutely good and fair and true, but 
clouding and concealing the very perfection it suggests”. 

II. We have, next, to define the connexion of the I'la- .11. 
tonic ideas with the sensible universe. And here, as there 
is much obscurity, and has been muchjdifTerenceof opinion, 

I think it infinitely the best course to present you with the Hnii*crst\ 
phraseology of the master himself: a phraseology which 
will to the meditative student afford a safer and clearer 
light than could be supplied in many images of comment. 

Plato, as f have'before shewn, regarded the sensible as Thcsmuhit 
an image of perfection, whose adequateness to represent 
the perfect original was impeded by the unyielding nature 
of the subject on which it was impressed. He saw in the 
universal system, as all must, the two antagonist terms of CiivsfS rf lit 
good and evil; and his merit was, that in devising his tion 111 101 y/. 
theory of their mutual relations, he pronounced the prin- 
ciple of good naturally and eternally the superior principle; 
he pronounced the principle of evil to be itself devoid of 
real personality, and as far as possible of reality; and he 
pronounced that the evil—this dark negation of excellence 
—did not, and could never, stand in the relation of effect 
to the Almighty Personification of Good:—Ou* apa ttov- 
rap 76 aiTiop to ^oOup dX\a rtSp pep ev ix^vrup atriop, 
rap Be KaKwp dpairtop^K You will therefore perceive, that, 


u [Symp. 311 c: apx airi ruvSt ruv xaXw iKetvev ivem roO koKoO 
atl incwiimi, iSawep iwanapaOfuSt Sio Ktd airo' Sueiv M 

irdirra rd xakd adipara, fcal drd tuw KaXwr irl rd ica\a liriTifieiiuiTa, 

Kol oiro T. JtaX. imr. iwl rd icaXd ftoB'jpan, ^ar^’ dird ruv iulBiumtuv ^ir' 
iKtivo td pABiipa reXevri}(rtl, S iarw qvk dXKd ^ ai’rou iKidvov tou koXoD ytiOiuui, 
Ktd auVii reXeuTMi S itrri KaX^v. Compare also a well-known passage in 
Republ. viT. s^3 A —537 D on the uses of the mathematical sciences ns a pre¬ 
paration for philobophy or the science of ideas (iXxriKd wpdt ouvIod). Eu.] 

[Phtcdo, 80 II: T^:. 6 eUp koI dOtwiTip xal xal fuwoeitet koi dStm- 

XvTtfi Kil del d)savTus Kal Kurd ravrd fxmnrt a&rip opotbraTov that £u-] 

“ [Compare Pheedr. 349 D, fol. with Pkado, 65 A—66 c. Symp. 3ii B-*- 
a 1 3 A. El).] 

\Rfpiibl. II. p. 379 In sequel yet stronger expressions are used. 

It cannot be true, as the vulgar affirm, that ‘Cod is the author of all things 
...all that is good in the world must be traced to him as its cause; evil—which 

B. ” as 
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LECT. whatever modifications it might afterwards have under- 
gone, the original theory of Plato is absolutely distinct 
from eveiy form of Manichcism. I need not say, that this 
theory leaves the subject in much mystery ; but this eiwry 
theory must do: and the true merit in such a case is, not 
to explain the inexplicable, but to fix the mystery (which 
can never be absolutely evaded) in - such a part of the 
question as will preserve the Divine characters and prero¬ 
gatives unimpcached*. The material subject being thus 
opposed to the formative principle of good, the office of 
the eternal forms was to qualify and confine it; and hence 
Plato perpetually designates bare matter as the “ un- 
HUdisii^ litfiited" (to dtreipov), and the intelligible essence that im- 
presses and controls it, as “ t/ie bound or When he 

limittdi attempts to characterize the relation between these laws of 
perfect excellence and the sensible phenomenon, he speaks 
existed in of it, as the relation, ist, of one to many (to ev to rd TroXXa, 
by which title the sensible world is constantly jjiesignatcd)’®; 
and hence, zndly, as of that which is single to that which 
is internally opposite to itself (ivdvrtov avro ^ avroi)y multi¬ 
plicity admitting of this reciprocal opposition of parts'^; 
and hence again, 3rdly, as of that which is simple to that 
which is confused {(nr/Kexvfih/ovy^ \ and 4 thly, as of that 
which is indivisible to that which is divisible (to /iepto-Tw)"'; 
5thly, as the unchangeable to the changeable*®, the sensi¬ 
ble (as we have so often seen) never truly existing, but 
becoming6thly, as the Divine (BgIov) to the necessary 
(di/o 7 «a?oi/), a connexion very obscure, and by Plato treated 
briefly and hastily”; ythly, as the absolute to the relative; 

exists in far larger measure tlian good—^we cannot regard as caused by God, 
yre must seek some other origin for it.” Ed.] 

* The great practical defect of the system of Plato (as, afterwards appeared) 
was the identification of the material, or coi^ioreal, nature with the nature of 
evil; which unhappily countenanced all the extravagaiLces of the ascetic disci¬ 
pline of the East, and assuredly injured the simplicity of Christian practice in 
the early ages. But this belongs to future inquiries. 

“ [PhUebus, p. 33 c : rdv Otbv IKiyo/tiv rou to /tiv iveipw ScFfat tQp 6 irrujf, 
rd 8^ vipas. F.D.] 

[lb. p. 16 c: lv 6 s fiiv xat iK ttoWup Srruv rwv dri \trfOfU»uv elrai, 

vifM xal iirtiplax ip abrnt (b/t^vrop ^x*^*^*^"* Ed.] 

[Ib. pp. 24, 35; Tim. p. 49 c, fol.; PAaJb, p. 70 D, fol., compared with 
103 B, where the contrast between that which becomes and that which is is 
dearly brought out: rirc pip A^yero A too ipaprlm v-pdy/taTOs t 6 Hramov 

rpSypa ylypcffOat^ pvp Si . abrb rd ipiPTWP iavrQ ipdpnop wx dp rorc 

yifMtra. Ed.] 

VII. p. 534 C: piya p^p Kol cptKpiit iiipa—iW' 01) xe^Mpt' 

epipw dXXif ffvyKtxvpipop n. Ed.] 

[Tim. p. 35 A, where ^ dpipivTos xol del Kord raiirb. ixov<m cvala is 
contrasted with i wepi rd otipara yiypopipri pepierii. Ed.] 

** [’AXXotod/rei'oi', Ktnipepop, or xexiioi/r^oi'; iSAolunp or KlmiffiP ipStxipe- 
POP, contrasted with ri dxlpirrop, rd irris, rd del xard Tadrd ixop K.r.X. lliese 
phrases occur passim. Ed.] 

[ 7 Vm> 68 E ; alrlat Mti, rd pip drayxcuoi' t 3 8^ Oaop. The passage Is 
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the sensible world being thus known by the very peculiar 
expression (to erepov)^ and its existence being constantly 
described as little more than a relation to the real. Hence 
every actual phenomenon is pronounced (in the Tiutmts) 
to be a composition of samc^ different, and essmee^ (or 
ovaia). 8thly, as exemplar to copy,—the sensible being 
the picture of the invisible in the visible: this expression, 
though the commonest of all, is manifestly metaphorical; 
for there can be no proper resemblance between the sensible 
and ideal. There may indeed be conceived an analogy of 
elements correlatively connected in each; and to this, 
doubtless, it was that Plato referred in his irapdSevyfia and 
eiKoiv”. Qthly, as the means for the display of good, to 
the good itself, lothly, as the object of science, pure and 
perfect and eternal Being, to the object of opinion, which is 
declared intermediate between being and not-bcing, even as 
opinion is intermediate** between science and ignorance*. 
Finally, as comprehending them all, and forming the tech¬ 
nical term of the school of Plato, the relation of the in¬ 
telligible to the sensible was as the original idea to that 
which participates of it (to I have no time now 

to try your patience by a separate investigation of all 
these ways of bringing within the scope of our faculties 
the relation of the eternal laws of the universal system, 

illustrated by p. 48 E: licfuyfidv^ ii rovSe rou kmt/iou yti>ciru avayKnp re icol 
you cruariaeus tyfyir/jOrf 

Pk t^s ravTou koI t^s Odripou iftuoem Ik re oifflas. J'im. 37 a. Kl).] 

^ [7 iV». 29 Tt: Traaa dydyKtf rovSe t 6 » Kooftoy eleoya rivbs tivoi...iS 8 c o 8 y 
Trepl re eucoyoi koI Tfpt rou vapaodyfiaros avr^s Siopurriou. Ibid. 28 A, 48 E. I'Ln.] 

** [ 7 tm. 28 A; Symp. 203 A; Ri'piib. 477 A; t6 p,h> vavreXut ov iravreKut 
yvutrrbVf ov Si pTjSafig rdyrn iLyvutrToy..,el Si Sti rt ovrciis dyal re xal 

pri flyai...ptra(v &y Kimro rou tlhiKpivus Byros Koil roO ad pjjSap^ Byrot. odKoSy 
el iirl piy rip fim yvHou -Ijy, dyyuaia S'...ini rip pij Bvri, ini rtpperiod Tourip 
peroL^v Ti Kol dyvolas rt ifai iinaT-^pifS. 478 D.: pera^b ipa S.v etij 

TouToiy So^a. 459 D; rd^olaaT 9 P...peraiv irov Kv\tySeiT(u toO re p^ Bm-ot Kol 
rou Bvtos clXiKpivGi. Eu.J 

• Hare matter, however, abstracted from its forms, Plato scarcely distin* 
guished from place; and pronounced the connexion to be almost tlial of entity 
to absolute non-existence. I’his was conscr|Ucnt upon his nolioiis of the 
purely negative nature of evil, and of its coincidence with matter,—the receiver, 
i)ut the debascr, of the eternal and all-perfect Ideas of God. In its primitive 
slate this dark essence was characterized as Apopiftm, &oxnpdrurros an<l 

every artifice of language employed to convey the notion of pure negation, 
without directly asserting it. [Tim. p. 52 a: tv piy eTvai t 6 Kork ravra elSos 
ixov.. rouTO 6 Sii >>617719 ctkiixey {riffKoireiv' rh S’ bpuayupop Se&repov alffOyrSy, 
yeyyiiTby...S 6 ^TI lux’ aiaff^ireut wepiXi/VTSy’ rplrov 3i aC yivos Sy t6 t^9 
Xc6pas del, tpdophp 06 wpoaBexSpeyov, tSpav Si rapixoy Bn (x^i yivtaiy 
natriv, avrb 3 ^ per' iyaiaOiialat irrroy "Koyurpip rm v 60 (p, pdyit rurroy, Tpot A 
Si} Kol SveiponoKoupev pXiropret, ml ^apey iufayKMoy etval vov rd 3 v iray ty 
rm ronip ml mrixo’' xd>pm> rwd. These three constituents of cre.3tcd being 
are presently styleil oy re koI x*bpa koI yiyeou, and the second very exj)res- 
sivcly, Tibtfyri yeytireut, the nurse, or, as wc should say, rccepl.acle (or sub¬ 
stratum) of the created or phenomenal world. Sec by all means Zeller’s 
remarks on the Platonic conception of matter, TM. d. Cricc/i. ii. p. 457 fol. 
2'' Attp. Compare also the following Lecture. El).] 
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LECT. themselves substantially true and good, to the sensible or 
apparitional world of experience. They illustrate, modify, 
and confirm, each other; and from the union of those which 
I have collected from various portions of the Platonic 
dialogues, and of others which you may discover there, 
you will attain as clear a conception as is now possible of 
the meaning of the author; and, if not much light as to 
the true nature of the mysterious connexion itself of the 
rational and irrational elements in the structure of the 
world, yet as much as our present state permits, which 
Plato himself regarded as at best a knowledge obscure, 
imperfect, and analogical only. 

Difrmice To this qucstioii of the relation of ideas to the sensible, 
belongs the subtle controversy between the Aristotelians 
and Pefipa- and Platonics, as to whether the forms of things were dis- 
tinct from, or truly embodied in, the phenomena. The 
founder of the IV'ripatctic school argues at great length, 
««nw* in his books of metaphysics, against the theory of exemplar 
ideaSt pronouncing them purely poetical metaphors and 
acknowledging no medium between the First Cause and 
that sensible world into which he has infused the qualifying 
forms of things. This metaphysical question has often 
been discussed in ages which we arc now accustomed to 
regard as the peculiar era of verbal and unprofitable con¬ 
troversy. Into the voluminous writings of these disputants 
I cannot pretend to have struggled far; but I can, at the 
first aspect of the question, perceive that the controversy 
about the distinctness of forms is so far from being the 
puerile logomachy of dreamers, that it actually and neces¬ 
sarily involves the profoundest and most interesting of all 
philosophical questions. This will appear in the few words 
1 can now devote to the third point proposed,—the relation 
of ideas to the supreme intelligence of Qod. 

III. Rf III. I have often reminded you that the character of 
Platonism is eminently ethical, and its great object the 
foundation on a permanent basis of the great principles of 
the moral law. Now, when the great philosopher contem¬ 
plated the miserable destitution of his countrymen in all 
that regards a genuine sense of natural religion, he at once 
ascribed it to the necessary influence of polytheism, which, 
by erecting a multitude of divine standards of duty, all 
differing from each other, and many of them mutually con¬ 
tradictory, inevitably destroyed the connexion between 
■ religious belief and ethical conviction. This he has very 
fully explained in the dialogue entitled Euthyphron ; which 
assuredly, if it was really a report of the Socratic conversa- 

\Metaph. I. (}, la: rd Si Xiyeiv irapaSely/iara airi (rd ttSri) elmi, tal 
fterix^ir avruv rdXXo, KcroXo7C(v ivu Kol /t.tra^opi.s Kiyevr iroiijriKclf. £d.] 
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tion, may leave us little surprised at the fate of Socrates. 
But the reasoning of this precious fragment extends much 
farther than to confute the extravagances of tlic Olympian 
theology; its spirit, and some of its express details, are 
equally directed against a dogma which has reigned far 
more extensively than the pagan multitude of gods ever 
spread their authority,—the doctrine, namely, that the 
moral qualities of actions arc themselves dependent on the 
arbitrary constitution of a Supreme Governor. Plato saw, 
that, even though the unity of God were universally re¬ 
ceived, the reception of this belief would be practically as 
injurious as the influence of absolute Atheism. Accord¬ 
ingly, his whole philosophy of ideas as related to God is 
a structure raised to fortify the elementary principles of the 
eternal law of right against the irruptions of this degrading 
tenet. 

To evince this, observe, that we may be able legiti¬ 
mately to pronounce that a certain metaphy.sical connexion 
docs 7 iot exist between two terms, even though we are 
wholly unable to apprehend what their true link of con¬ 
nexion is, and though, therefore, if we speak of it at all, we 
can do so only by the aid of analogies derived from expe¬ 
rience. And such analogies may be logically received, a.s 
long as it is understood that they are presented for no 
more than they arc worth ; and less to pronounce a posi¬ 
tive principle in the ideal system of the universe, than to 
occupy a place where intrusive errors might enter, until 
such time as we may be enabled to apprehend the truth in 
its direct, explicit purity. Remembering this, you are now 
to remark that Plato accounted for the existence of things, 
by affirming that a nature beyond all natures called the 
universe into being (whether from eternity or not, we arc 
not now discussing); that in so doing this Being held in 
view as the sole end of his acts absolute and unclouded 
goodness®®, to be exhibited in the language of sensible 
objects; and that, the nature of goodness being coctc'i*nal 
with himself, not caused by him, nor dependent on him, 
but nevertheless the voluntary rule of his acts, he referred 
in all which he did, to these eternal relations of things, and 
made his work—as far as the mysteriously opposing prin¬ 
ciple would allow—the copy of their perfection. That 
is, divine goodness was the final cause, divine energy the 
efficient cause, and the eternal laws of right—the " te/eas ” 
of holiness, and proportion, and beauty—^the formal cause 
of the world. The relation of Deity to the Ideal Models' 
is, then, a most important and valuable element in the 

Titnans, p. ^9 B: dyaff^s (6 0e6t)...rdpTa Hri fidXiara yepdaffai 
irapo 7 r,\^«a aS C: Tp 6 s rd dtdiop l^Xeirtp. Ed.] 
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LF-CT. Platonic metaphysics; and stands manifestly opposed, in 
its whole spirit and consequences, to the theory, which, by 
merging the Form in the Phenomenon, denies it separate 
existence or antecedent reality, and tends to exhibit it as 
a mere effect of Divine causation. ^ Plato has, indeed, with 
his usual metaphysical accuracy, seen that the Eternal 
Laws of Right are in some mysterious bond (altogether be¬ 
yond our conception) entwined with the Divine nature; 
and he accordingly represents them as contained by him 
in his own Divine reason; but, nevertheless, he maintains 
their substantial distinctness from the personal activity or 
volition of God, and their relation to him not in the bond 
of cause and effect, but—to express eternal truths by sen¬ 
sible analogies—in that of model or exemplar. They are 
coexistent, they may even be pronounced coincident; but 
they arc not consequential, resultant, inferior: nor in the 
order of reason (for of the order of succession we speak not 
in eternal things) are they to be, with the Aristotelian, de¬ 
clared non-existent except in the phenomenal embodiment; 
a theory which would render it impossible to characterize 
any act as right, any relation as proportionate, any form as 
beautiful, for any reason beyond its bare existence; or to 
affirm that the Divine Will acts according to justice upon 
any ground distinct from that on which wc affirm that he 
acts at all. If the Deity operates in any sense he operates 
rightly, if he operates rightly he operates according to a 
rule; and if he operates according to a rule, that rule is 
logically antecedent to the operation which practically 
exhibits it. God, then, is related to the eternal ideas as an 
architect is related to the model by which he labours. 

Gentlemen, we have now surveyed the chief elements of 
the Metaphysical Principles of Plato; and if I have at 
all rendered this lofty philosophy more" familiar to your 
thoughts in the Lectures which I am now bringing to 
a close, I shall at least have done what I candidly confess 
I know scarcely where to point to you the means of other¬ 
wise effecting. The popular treatises are so inaccurate, the 
accurate treatises so tedious and obscure, that ft may, I fear, 
be pronounced that our language does not contain a satis¬ 
factory exposition of the genuine philosophy of Plato. I 
will hope that I have awakened the curiosity of some of my 
hearers to become more thoroughly acquainted with the 
illustrious original; and may thus, perhaps, have been the 
means of exciting that spirit of inquiry which yet may gift 
our language with this great desideratum. 

The physical and ethical systems of Plato still remain. 
The next term I may hope to investigate these. 
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LECTURE I. 

Platonic Philosophy. No. VII. 

Gentlemen, 

I RESUME the consideration of the Platonic Phi- lect. 

losophy wil.h*\vhich we were engaged when last I addressed-_ 

you. We had at that time, as you may remember, tra¬ 
versed one large- district of this sublime and impressive 
doctrine; a district too which holds the key of all the rest, 
and which rightly to survey is to have caught those fea¬ 
tures that determine the expression of the whole. Un¬ 
daunted by its reported terrors, we ventured to scale that 
Ideal World of ■whose obscure and cloudy elevation so 
much has been sarcastically said and written ; and, though 
1 cannot pretend to be the hierophant of all its mysteries, I 
trust you will at least have agreed with me that the theory, 
detached from some brilliant decorations of fancy, pos¬ 
sesses a very discernible foundation in truth. Truth, both 
intellectual and moral, was beset by enemies in the days 
of Plato, exactly correspondent to those with whom you 
are all familiar in the last and current century,—enemies 
who endeavoured by the same arguments, urged with the 
same audacity, to impugn its evidences and question its 
very existence; and the Theory of Ideas was the first of 
those mighty appeals to the higher gifts and prerogatives 
of the human mind by which, under the guidance of the 
great lights of our race, such assaults have ever been 
resisted. When considering the foundations of the theoiy, 

I directed you principally to speculative value, as an 
answer to the logical difficulties concerning the reality of 
our knowledge; but I took care to admonish you that with 
Plato all things are subservient to a moral purpose. It is. 
true that Platonism is a contemplative philosophy,—per- 
vadingiy, perhaps too pervadingly so,—but its contem- 
plativcness is altogether directed to a practical purpose: it 
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is an intuition of truth; but of truth as identified with good- 
. ness. It rejoices to behold the reality of things fixed on 
a rock against which all the waves of sceptical opinion 
beat in vain; but it never forgets to insist that it is the 
supreme 'A'^aOov — that last and loftiest abstraction of 
intelligence—that, as the sun of the invisible world, quickens 
nature into being, and pours upon ajl things that revealing 
light of truth which makes them, in their ideas, the direct 
objects of human apprehension. Detached from these 
moral relations, Plato manifestly took little interest in the 
sciences; even his favourite pursuits, mathematics, music, 
and astronomy, are everywhere represented as mainly or 
solely valuable as elements of discipline for a science be¬ 
yond them. In this respect Aristotle seems to furnish a 
strong contrast to his master; and will find far more sym¬ 
pathy in the existing condition of the world of thought. 
Plato would not have written the passage (noble, certainly, 
and awakening) with which Aristotle opens his metaphy¬ 
sical philosophy, by ascribing to the pursuit of causes the 
highest claims for its own sake. On the contrary—though 
it may seem paradoxical to attribute to Plato any form of 
utilitarianism—the founder of the Academy never speaks 
of knowledge as valuable when insulated from its practical 
scope, that of approximation to tlie source of perfection; 
and though I confess I see in this what is more than once 
to be seen in Plato, a view too simple and exclusive for the 
complexity of human nature,—it is, nevertheless, one of 
the characteristics which contribute to make the study of 
Platonism a most salutary corrective for the opposite and 
far more dangerous excess into which the present and the 
last age (especially in our own country) have universally 
fallen. 

With such views as these predominant in all his writ- 
ings, you will not expect in the PHYSICS of Plato—^the 
subject announced for this occasion—anything analogous 
to the vast, various, and ascertained body of knowl^ge 
which the magnificent successes of modem inquiry have 
enabled us to attach to the word. The very fact that the 
dialogue to which we must have recourse in order to obtain 
those views, contains a scheme of almost all the physical 
knowledge of the time—cosmical, anatomical, medical—is 
a sufficient indication how imperfect and superficial that 
knowledge must be. The departments of inquiry were so 
limited that the division of labour had scarcely commenced ; 
and an accomplished teacher ivas expected to have mas¬ 
tered the whole. 

Nevertheless, the Timesus —the performance of which 
I speak —is one of the most characteristic, and, in this 
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respect, one of the most precious of all the writings of this 

great master; but nothing is less understood than the-^— 

Timeeus. 

It would be very mistaken to imagine that in this work wWiVfi 
Plato dogmatically advanced an ascertained system of""^' 
nature, or a system professing tb be such. Were this the 
case, the practised disciple of Bacon might indeed close the 
book with contempt; and the ordinary sarcasms with 
which the “dreams” and “fictions” of Plato are received 
would be perfectly justifiable. But he can have a very 
faint perception of the peculiarities of the Platonic style 
who fails to see in this singular* dialogue more than the 
surface exposes. But to illustrate this point (which really 
seems to have been but feebly caught by even the modern 
commentators on Plato) we must make a few preparatory 
remarks. 

The word “Idea,” which stands at the head of each Plaltmie 
district of the^ Platonic philosophy, is employed in senses 
which differ considerably from each other, though resolving '‘**‘*' 
into ultimate Sjimeness. I do not here refer to the modern 
adaptations, but to the genuine Platonic uses, of the word. 

In our former discussions, regarding the Ideas mainly In 
their speculative aspect, I endeavoured to illustrate them 
by such expressions in the modern philosophy of Reason 
as seemed to approach nearest to the scope of Plato,— 
more particularly by such phrases as the “ Grounds ” and 
“ Reasons of Things,” which, though necessarily occurring 
more or less in all philosophies that do not overlook funda¬ 
mental truth, have perhaps become peculiarly associated 
with that of Leibnitz. But there is a view in which Ideas 
arc altogether Platonic, and in which all who have subse¬ 
quently insisted on them have been the manifest followers 
of Plato^ This second and most characteristic purport on 
which the Platonic Ethics are finally based, as his Dialec¬ 
tics on the former, is that in which the Idea is used as 
synonymous with Paradigm or Exemplar. This significa¬ 
tion so far pervades all Platonism as to affect even the 
former or merely theoretic import of the word ; for in this 
philosophy all things are blended with all: but an easy 
analysis separates them: and though, to be faithful to my 
author, I could not avoid introducing it even in the sim¬ 
plest view of the Platonic dialectics, it is unquestionably 
with the moral system that it holds its chief affinity. This 
we shall probably see more fully when the ethics of Plato 
come under review. My present purpose is to detect it in 
what are regarded as his Physics. 

In firmly holding the absolute excellence of the Deity, 
and in regarding the visible world as His formation, theftT^/Uw*?^ 
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philosopher held that the world and all its parts were 
. images, in the sensible sphere, and as far as the sensible 
subject could receive their impress, of exemplars of un¬ 
shadowed perfection;—of “Ideas," that is, in the sense 
which I have just instanced. Gazing upon these Ideas, the 
great Artificer projected the universe into being by a pro¬ 
cess such as Cicero describes' when, speaking of the Grecian 
statuary, he tells us, “Nec vero ille artifex, cum facerct 
Jovis formam aut Minervie, contemplabatur aliquem e quo 
similitudinem duccrct; sed ipsius in mente insidebat spe¬ 
cies pulchritudinis cximia quaedam, quam intuens, in eaque 
defixus, ad iilius similitudinem artem ct manum dirigebat" 
(Orat. c. 2*). Now, as all the value and dignity of the 
sensible world lay in its presenting a faint copy of these 
invisible originals, it was natural to pronounce that the 
only utility of physical research—^the only utility, at least, 
that philosophy could recognize—was to be found in its 
perpetually recalling these forms of perfection : in its repre¬ 
senting, in the language of visible facts, unseen excellence. 
This was but one case of a general principle. To portray 
Ideals is the perpetual occupation of Plato,—and that not 
as answering to what exists, but to what might or ought to 
exist. The use of such a practice is twofold. Sometimes 
it points out a . model to which men may endeavour con¬ 
stantly to approximate—“ the curve," as it has been ex¬ 
pressed, “ to the asymptote " of their exertions ; and of this 
object of Ideal representation the Republic of Plato is the 
palmary instance. Sometimes, where the subject is beyond 
the power of man to modify, the practice of Ideal Repre¬ 
sentation assists the mind in conceiving the exquisite order 
and simplicity by which actual results may have been 
brought to pass,—and to this purpose I would assign the 
composition of the TinKsuP. 

I am convinced that if you read tills remarkable work 
with this directive idea, you will find abundant confirma¬ 
tions of the truth of this conception of its real object. In¬ 
stead of being the bold blundering dogmatism of pretended 
learning, you will find its hypotheses everywhere marked 
witli the utmost modesty and candour, and the subordina- 

* I may odd that the process by which the human .soul endeavours to 
ascend" to these exemplars by a reverse course may be found described by the 
same gifted master of language in a very analogous passage in his treatise t£/ 
Immtiotu (ll. I, i), where he relates the well-known story of Zeuxis's picture 
of Helen. 

* [This thought is very well expressed by Stallbaum: “Quemadmodum 
igitur in libris de Republica quoe idea: boni vis in vita humana et publica et 
privata esse-possit vel debeat ostendit.ur, ha in Timseo docetur eandem idcam 
per totam regnare rernm universitalem atque in humana natura quoque divino 
(juodam benefido elucere.” Ann. in Ttm. iuit Ed.] 
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tion of the uncertain suppositions to the groat truth of 

Divine wisdom and goodness which they are meant to_ - _ 

illustrate, everywhere impressed. “We attach oureelves 
in these explanations,” he observes, “to whatever seems to 
carry most probability“ I will not undertake to expound 
the cause or the causes and reasons of all that exists; and 
I decline such an attempt, because altogether foreign to 
the plaa of this discourse. Do not expect it from me; nor 
am I presumptuous enough to imagine myself competent 
to such an achievement. But content with probabilities, I 
will, as all along, endeavour to give you opinions at least 
as likely as those of others, and to treat the subject, both 
generally and in detail, with somewhat more extent than 
usual*.” “I who speak, and you who judge, partake of a 
common humanity; so that if you receive probabilities (tvv 
elxora fivdov) you ought to ask no more®.” Tliesc cha- 
• racters of uncertainty are meant by Plato to apply,—partly 
to the very nature of physical, as contrasted with ])ure 
intellectual inquiry,—partly to the imperfection of existing 
materials of knowledge. As if to prevent misconception, 
the author continu,T,lly interposes these observations about 
the uncertainty of that which he can only propound upon 
conjecture; and even in the very complexity of some 
portions of his theory (as the mathematical calculations of 
the constitution of the soul of the world) we can easily 
perceive that these elaborate deductions arc introduced on 
very much the same principle of instructing by harmless 
illusion which induces the novelist to complicate his nar¬ 
rative. The riiHceus, then, is nothing more than an inge- 
nious series of hypotheses m.eant to deepen and vivify our 
notions of the harmony of the universe, and the consequent 
wisdom and goodness of its Author. Whatever physical 
truths were within the author’s reach took their place in 
the general array; iLhc vacancies were filled up with the 
best suppositions admitted by the limited science of the 
time. Thus, and only thus, the Tiinmis enters naturally 
where we know Plato made it enter—immediately after his 
books on a Republic: it is the Ideal of a physical, follow¬ 
ing the Ideal of a moral, harmony. 

It may, indeed, be asserted with truth that Plato had 
no clear conception of the advances that a true system of 
observation and experiment might make in the knowledge 
of nature; but I believe it most unfair to conclude that he 
■ considered the Timmus as having realized them. And 
when we deplore that the loftiest conceptions ever enter¬ 
tained by uninspired man, of the moral advancement of 


■ \Tnn. i>. 48 li. Ko.] 


■ [Ib. p. 29 c. Ed.] 
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LECT. our race, were not united in one mind with the sagacious 
views of Bacon as to its artificial and exterior amelioration, 
we ought also to remember how much larger was the 
philosophic experience of a sage of the sixteenth century, 
how much ampler and safer therefore his survey of human 
errors, than could belong to one who, if he raised philosophy 
into the vigour of manly youth, rose in almost its child¬ 
hood. 

ptanofih$ In accordance with the representation which I have 
given you, Plato sets out by fixing Creation upon the 
*^%iveof goodness of God, and thence evolving a system of 

creatioH. optimism. He declares indeed (in a passage which has 
andlu law. quotcd, aiid censured, perhaps, without much 

reason) that “it is difficult to discover the Author and 
Father of the universe, and impossible after the discovery 
to make him universally known*;” but this difficulty con¬ 
cerns only his inthnate essence and productive power, and 
does not extend to his moral attributes. “Let us pro¬ 
nounce,” says Timaius®—and I invite you to observe the 
exquisite simplicity, the decision, and the depth, of the 
statement—“with what motive the Creator hath created 
nature and this universe. He was good; but in the good 
no manner of envy on any possible subject can subsist. 
Exempt from envy, he has wished that all things .should as 
far as possible resemble himself. Whoever shall from wise 
teachers receive this as above all others the highest prin¬ 
ciple of the production of nature and the world, shall receive 
the truth. God, wishing that there should be as much good 
and as little evil as possible, took the whole fluctuating mass 
of things visible, which had been in orderlcss confusion, and 
reduced it to order, considering this to be far the better 
state. Now it was and is utterly impossible that He who 
is most excellent should form anything else but what is 
most excellent likewise.” The same principle of the 
absolute perfection of the universal scheme, which is here 
applied physically, is affirmed in its moral aspect, in a 
noble passage of the Tenth Book of Laws^^ which I shall 
here cite, as contributing to illustrate a cardinal point in 
I*Platonism. “Let us persuade this young objector,” says 
a*/^ 7 iLi- the Athenian interlocutor who represents Plato himself in 
that work, " that He who provides for all has arranged all 
for the advantage of the whole; that each part does and 
suffers only what it is suitable for it to do and suffer; that 
guardians have been set to watch unceasingly over each 
individual even to his minutest acts and affections, and to 
carry the general perfection into its smallest details. You 

* [ 2 'im. p. 38 c. Ed.] ® [Ib. 39 D. Ed.] 
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yourself, thoughtless mortal! you are something, however lf.ct. 
minute, in the common system of order, you are incessantly 
referred to it. But you fail to see that every production is 
produced with this relation to the entire and to its hap¬ 
piness ; that the aniverse exists not for you, but you for the 
universe. Every physician or other skilful artist directs all 
his operations towards a whole, and makes them contri¬ 
bute to the greatest perfection of the whole; he makes the 
part for the whole, not the whole for the part; and your 
murmurs (at the unequal disposition of fortunes) arc all 
for want of knowing how these relations co-operate accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the general scheme...The Monarch of 
the world’, having observed that all our operations arise 
from the soul, and arc comjjounded of vice and >'irtuc, 
that the soul and body, although not eternal as the gods 
of the established creed, ouglit not to be allowed to 
perish® (for if either perished all production of animated 
beings would cease); and that it is of the essential nature 
of good, as it springs from the soul, to be advantageous, of 
evil to be mi«chicv^:)us; the King of the world, having 
known all this, conceived, in the general distribution, the 
system w'hich he ctmsidered simplest and best, to the end 
that good might have the upper hand and evil be undermost 
in the universe. It is with this view to the whole that he 
has constructed his arrangement of the positions that each 
individual, according to his distinctive character, is to 
occupy: at the same time that he has left to the disposal 
of our own wills the causes on which tlicse distinctive cha¬ 
racters shall depend; for men are what men make them¬ 
selves to be....Thus all animated beings are subject to 
various changes of which the regulative principle is within 
thanselvcs; and in consequence of these changes, each finds 
himself in the pla(;e marked out by the established law.” 

He then proceeds jp bring the retributions of the future 
world under these general laws whose final cause is the 
perfection of the universe, in much the same manner as has 
been so admirably done by the author of tlie Analogy of 
Religion and Nature. "Those who have undergone but 
slight alterations of their present state, remove but slightly, 
and along the same plane in space; those whose souls are 
more radically perverted to evil descend into subterraneous 
dwellings....and when a soul has made a marked advance 
whether in evil or good by a firm purpose and constant 

r [Ibid. 904 A. Ed.] 

* [dvuXed/ioi' vv ycy 6 fian}v, d\\’ oix aldyior, KaOdrep ol Kari voftop Oyrtt 
Beol. Ib. where ol kotA vo/toy 6 . are equivalent to ol yo/ii^v/ifyoi 0 . Tlalo 
himself in the Timirus denies immortality to the crcalwl g<Kls, i. e. u> all but 
the one Supreme Creator, p. 41 A. Tn this respect his gods are coiilraaeit with 
those of the‘established creed.’ Ed.] 
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habit, if so united to virtue as to share in her divinity of 
. nature, then passes that soul from its present dwelling to 
one altogether blessed and securely happy; if surrendered 
to vice, its abode is conformable to its condition....In life, 
and in every successive dcatli through the long annals of 
the soul, like meets like, and the natural results of actions 
arc fixed. No man can ever evade this order, inviolably 
established by heaven.” The dress borrowed from the 
religion of the times, and coloured by some of tl.e peculi¬ 
arities of Plato’s own system of psychology, will not here 
hide from you the lineaments of a noble and rational view 
of the moral universe. And it is the very same conviction 
of an established .scheme of perfection that Plato has 
attempted to embody in his account of the physical struc¬ 
ture of the world. The description which Socrates is 
represented as giving, in the Fhecdo'^, of his own early love 
of physical investigation, his delight with the great prin¬ 
ciple of Anaxagoras, w? apa vov<i ioTiv 6 BinKoa-fimv re xal 
iravTtov amo9, and his subsequent disappointment at finding 
this principle apparently forsaken by the philosopher him¬ 
self, perfectly harmonizes with this view of the purpose 
of the Platonic physics. “ I sink at once from all my high 
hopes,” declares Socrates, “when on eagerly perusing his 
writings, I find the man never once employing mind, or any 
thing .such as mind, to order the system of nature, but 
recurring to air and ether and winter and the like.” 

From a physical .system thus intended as illustrative 
of a principle of optimism, the following consequences 
may be expected, which accordingly you will find abun¬ 
dantly exemplified in the Timmus. 

1st. That it will mainly concern itself with final causes. 
The universe being regarded chiefly as it is an indication 
of the Divine Intelligence, every phenomenon w'ill be con¬ 
templated as it tends to display that iijfelligence; it is the 
volume in which the Deity inscribes His perfections, and is 
to be read in order to discern them*. It was, as Tve have 
just noticed, the neglect of these considerations which So¬ 
crates reprehended in the speculations of Anaxagoras, who 
had first placed philosophy on the road to detect them; 
and no plainer exposition of the importance of this view 
in the estimate of Plato can possibly be given, than the 


. ® [pp- 9 /c, 98 B- Er>-] 

• “The lover of reason and science,” declares Plato, “will pursue, in pre¬ 
ference to all others, those causes which flow from the rational nature; causes 
which ore themselves but passive and ncces.sary he will regard as secondary in 
dignity and in order of contemplation, lioth should be specified, but the dis¬ 
tinction should be maintained between those that with intelligence work out 
the fair and good, and those tliat, destitute of reason, operate without order 
and by chance.” Timaus, p. 46 D. 
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long and interesting passage of the Phado, in which So- 
crates refers all physical inquiry to tlie notion of The Rest. 

A large body of treatises expressly devoted to the subject 
within the last few years, is one of the many proofs of the 
attention which this part of philosophical incpiiry has re¬ 
ceived in modern times; but we can scarcely estimate, 
blessed as we are with distinct and independent proofs 
suited to all capacities, the importance which it must have 
assumed in the eyes of men who had little else to depend 
upon for the inculcation of a rational theology. And this rv/./-Av¬ 
is, perhaps, one of the many services which the belief in a 
Revelation has done to science ; it has liberated it from the 
obligation of an almost exclusive attachment to this " Virgo 
Deo consecrata qujE nihil parit”.” It is a singular inst.Mnce'! 5 »'A'/I"v^ 
of the caution with which the representations of Aristotle 
regarding his master arc to be received, that he accuses 
•him of neglecting efficient and final causes”. The entire 
current of Plata’s researches will appear to modern readers 
to have been but too pervadingly imbued with biilh. 

2ndly. Tlie^ next characteristic which may be expected a. /yjAiv 
in a system rais'ed bn such views, is, that it will be mathe- 
matical rather than experimental. Intended to embody 
conceptions of proportion and harmony, it will have imme- nWw/u/. 
diatc recourse to that department of science which deals 
with proportion in space and number. Such applications 
of mathematical truths, not being raised on ascertained 
facts, can only accidentally represent the real laws of the 
physical system‘“; they will however vivify the student’s 
apprehensions of harmony, in the same manner as a happy 
parable, though not founded in real history, will enliven his 
perceptions of moral truth. And (as I before intimated) 1 
do not conceive that the cautious and acute intellect of 
Plato ever contemplated any other purpose in presenting 


[Bacon, De Augtn. Lib. in. c. 5, speaking of the “inquLsitio causarum 
finolium." Kd.] 

[Arist. Maaph. I. 6, 9, coitipared with c. 3, i. Aristotle is himself 
made the subject of a hostile critique by Bacon: “Magis in hac parte acuu- 
Eondus Aristotelvs, qu.'im Plato: quanduquiclcm fontcin caunarum riii.aliiiin, 
Deum scilicet, omiserit, et naturam pro Deo subscilueril, cansasque i])has 
finales, potius ut logiese amator, quam theologize amplexus sit.” lie adds, 
*'neque haec eo dicimus, quod causm ilke finales verx* non siiit, et inquisitionc 
admodum dignn: in specuMicnibm metaphysics: sed quia dura in physicanim 
causarum posscssiones excurmnt et imiunt, misere cam provinciam depopu- 
lantur et vasUnt.” De Augm. Lib. ill. c. 4. Eu.] 

[It is however Plato’s merit to have divined, more or less clearly, that 
I the laws of the physical universe are resolvable into numerical relilions, and 
therefore capable of liein^ represented by mathematical formula:. Tn many 
other points of physical science Plato’s guesses contrast favourably with the il<^- 
tnas of his discipfe and critic; e.g. in Ills notions of a centrifietal force, of the 
causes of gravity, of antipodes, and of the nullity of the popul.ar distinction of 
“up” and “down." Compare Timaus, p. 61 c-^3 l), with the ]iassagcs from 
Aristotle's physical writings referred to in Stallbaum's judicious notes. Eu.] 
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LECT. them as adjuncts to his philosophy. Many ingenious sup- 
-- positions have indeed been advanced with a view to recon¬ 

cile these abstruse and obscure calculations to the cosmi- 
cal theory of modern times; yet though some remarkable 
coincidences have been elicited, we are scarcely justified in 
concluding that Plato wrote in view of any theory cor¬ 
respondent to our own. But it is not, perhaps, impossible 
that he formed his calculations upon facts of a different 
region of nature, which subsequent investigation may dis¬ 
cover to be connected under the bonds of a common princi¬ 
ple or law with the actual facts of the planetary system. I 
may return again to this subject. I shall now only remark, 
that as the former characteristic of the Platonic physics 
contemplates the Deity acting in the view of goodness^ so 
this regards him as acting in the view of supreme beauty; 
and that, as Plato appears to have owed to Socrates and 
to Pythagoras nearly all which his own meditations did not 
produce, so we may consider the former as eminently the 
Socratic, and the latter as eminently the Pythagorean, ele¬ 
ment in his system of nature. 

3- rA«> 3rdly. Another peculiarity which we may anticipate 
in a system constructed with such a design, is, an impa- 
racur. ticncc of cvery merely mechanical theory of the operations 
of nature. The psychology of Plato led him to recognize 
mind wherever there was motion, and hence not only to 
require a Deity as first mover of the universe, but also to 
sn^rdiMte conccivc the propriety of separate and subordinate agents 
attached to each of its parts, as principles of motion, no 
clwtwH intelligent directors. These agents were entitled 

*‘gods” by an easy figure discernible even in the sacred 
language, and which served, besides, to accommodate philo-r 
sophical hypotheses to the popular religion. Plato, how¬ 
ever,—though the later Platonists, to meet certain pecu¬ 
liarities of the Christian theology, misrepresented his words, 
—carefully distinguishes between the sole Eternal Author 
of the Universe on the one hand, and that “soul,” vital 
soHiqfth* and intelligent”, which he attached to the world, as well 
as the spheral intelligences, on the other. These subordi- 
deities or spirits, though intrusted with a sort of 
deputed creation, were still only the deputies of the Supreme 
Framer and Director of all”. This soul, or moving and 
intelligent principle infused into the world, is that which 
binds and secures it according to the will of its Author; 
it is formed in time, and if incapable of decay, is so only ^ 
because the goodness and wisdom of the Supreme deter- 

X 

[Tim. ^4 a: oiItos Sfi irSt ovros deZ \vyurfiht OtoO irtfl rhr rort 
ioiftetnnf Bebv K.r.X, Ib. B: euiainor* Behv [tw KOffjiav) iyepyijo'aro. Ed.] 
w [Ib. p. 44. JiD.] 
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mine its conservation “ And being thus indissolubly con¬ 
nected with the world, it may be considered to animate 
it; the world then itself is a thing of life, an animal, giving 
the same indications of an animal and rational nature as 
man himself, in that it moves, and moves according to the 
most consummate harmony; it is, therefore, ifiylrvxcv 
ipvovp T€f being infused into the vast body, and pov9 

into this yf'tfx*} or vital vehicle". Such a notion has its 
ludicrous and its Sublime aspects; and if V'cIIeius in 
Cicero” could expose to warrantable ridicule the “ mun- 
dus animo et sensibus prseditus, rotundus, ardens, volubilis 
Dcus,” you are all familiar with the majestic portrait which 
Virgil has given of the same doctrine:— 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque irtfusa }>cr artus 
Mens agitat molcm, ct niagno .ic cor]>ori; miscct. 

For the hypothesis of this soul of the world, the greatest 
of created deities, and of the separate intelligences govern¬ 
ing the celestfal bodies, besides the reason already inti¬ 
mated (the anxiety to oppose all tendencies to theories of 
pure material necessity), others doubtless may likewise be 
conceived. These Views of intermediate agency satisfied 
the demands of the public creed, which presented its facts 
to be accounted for no less than those of external nature; 
and they harmonized with the disposition, natural to all in¬ 
quirers, of interposing some scale of ascent between the 
world and its infinite Author. It probably seemed also 
scarcely answerable to the dignity of that sovereign con¬ 
troller, to be laboriously and Constantly engaged in the 
actual revolutions of the system ; it was more correspond¬ 
ent to his majestic repose that, though ultimately deciding 
and dispensing all (Tor Plato earnestly argues against 
the subsequent Epicurean theory of divine apathy)", he 
should yet distribute among his inferior functionaries the 
execution of his commands. This theory, also, by repre¬ 
senting a “prerogative instance*’ of soul antecedent to 
body, added to it, and authoritatively directing its passive 
movements, enabled Plato to insist with special force upon 
one of the great principles of his philosophy, a principle at 
that time not at all familiar to Grecian speculation, namely, 
that soul (generically considered) was so far from being a 
composition result of body even in its most refined state 
of attenuation, that it existed by its proper force before 
body had even been generated by tliC P'ather of the 

[Ib. p. 41 B: dffdMarm /titf o&k iari oiS' dXvroi ri rd/iira», offri p-iv 
pi 5 i Teti(t<rOe Bavarov ptUpatf ^ovXija'eun ptlj^wat in SeepoS 

Kol KPptvripou Ed.] 

“ [Ib. p. 30 B. Ed.] 

[/V Naiura Defrum, Ijb. i. c. 8, § 18. En.] 

' M [As in the Laws, B. x. p. 899 D, fol. En.] 
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LECT. Universe. This object appears in the veiy context of the 
description of the universal soul. “ It is thus,’* says Timsus*®, 

“ that the everlasting Deity conceived the generated Deity; 
he formed this being smooth, spherical, symmetrical, a 
whole, perfect, and compounded of all perfection; he then 
injected soul into the midst, interpenetrated and invested 
the mass with soul, and thus framed a globe revolving 
of itself, single, solitary, self-sufficing by its own inherent 
virtues, independent of all extrinsic aid, knowing and 
loving itself. In this way he produced a blessed god. But 
the Framer of all did not produce soul the last, in the 
order I have here followed ; for in uniting soul and body 
he would never have permitted the more ancient to sub¬ 
serve and wait upon the younger. We who are conver- 
.sant with uncertainty and conjecture, speak thus only by 
conjecture. The Creator formed soul superior to body 
both in order of generation and in innate virtue, in order ' 
that it might be the lord and governor of that inferior 
nature.” 

But the chief reason with Plato for the-host of inferior 
deities which he interposed between men and their P'irst 
Cau.se was, doubtless, in order to furnish a solution, super¬ 
ficial it might be but plausible, for the defects and disasters 
of sublunary affairs. The philosopher, jealous for the un¬ 
impeachable honour of the Divine character, and well know¬ 
ing that with the surrender of this last citadel of truth and 
virtue all must be directly or indirectly conceded, repre¬ 
sents man, animals, and the rest of the changeable furniture 
of the earth, as deriving their origin from inferior and 
created divinities ; a supposition to which the influences of 
the celestial revolutions, over which these divinities pre¬ 
sided, upon the formation, growth, and decay of plants and 
animals, lent great apparent confirmation. In order, how¬ 
ever, to vindicate to the human soul its dignity, Plato 
assigns to these inferior intelligences (or dmnions) the forma¬ 
tion only of the human body and the junction of it with the 
soul, a diviner essence composed of a nature similar to, but 
less perfect than, the soul of the w'orld itself, and proceed¬ 
ing dimctly from the hands of God“. 

These are some of the characteristics which may be 
traced more or less directly to the very design of the Pla¬ 
tonic philosophy of nature ; and which, by being thus easily 
referred, tend to illustrate the true nature of that design. ^ 
In enumerating them I have necessarily been led to inti¬ 
mate some of the principal features of the system itself. It 

[ Ttm. }». 34 n, foh Eu.] 

[ku^’ htfw fiiv avrUv [tiSp dBaviroit elvcu vpo<r^Ktt...inretpat koX 
, iyCi) Trapddwa-u' rd Si Xoiirdi' K.r.X. p. 41 c. Ed.] 
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will be proper to enter somewhat more closely into these, 1 ect 

not indeed into any of the minuter physiological details, !_ 

which in the present state of experimental science can only 
be subjects of curiosity, and w'hosc interest cannot pass 
beyond themselves, but into those larger principles which 
connect themselves with philosophical speculation in every 
age. At the same time, I do not know a more interesting 
work than would be an edition of the Tiimeus which should 
descend into all the specialties of its j>hysiology, and by 
comparing them with our present attainments, shoukl eluci¬ 
date the progress of natural knowledge, vindicate the saga¬ 
city of happy conjecture, and illustrate the ordinary though 
subtle and elusive causes of error. 


In that part of the Tiiucnis to which, though not first in 
actual arrangement, it may be best first to direct your at¬ 
tention, Plato, turning as it would seem with reluctance 
from the contemplation of the Divine agency in the pro¬ 
duction of the angelic essences and of men, to a more 
obscure part ofi his subject, undertakes to explain accord¬ 
ing to the most probable conception the primitive consti¬ 
tuents of the universe. “W'e have spe^ken," he .says“‘, “of 
the acts and operations of intelligence. VVe nm.st now add 
those that arise through necessity; for the world is the re¬ 
sult of the combination of necessity and intelligence (e'f 
avnyKTj<i t€ Koi I'ov); inti lligencc governing ami persuading 
necessity to produce all things in the most perfect way, 
necessity yielding to the wi.sdom of intelligence." “We 
must follow this origin, as we followed the former.” That 
is, as the former in\cstigatio’n led directly to the .Suiweme 
Mind, this is to lead as directly to the antithesis of ininrl, 
w'hich with intentional vagueness lie terms “necessity.” 
“ Let us examine,”, he continues, “ what was, before the 
creation of the world, the nature of fire, air, water, earth ; 
for assufedly it is most shortsighted to be .satisfied witli 
tliese as ultimate principles.” He intimates, that these, or 
such like, may be considered “ elements ” of the world as it 
now is, but that they have no claim to the title when viewed 
antecedently to their present mode of existence. In that 
point of view they will each be found to consist of, or 
rather to represent, three distinct principlesthe subject- 
matter on which' they are impressed, the model after which 
. they exist as they are, and the actual sensible object which 
they constitute and exhibit. Matter, ideas, and the objects 
of sense, which depend on both the former, are, then, the 
principles of the universe, the elements of elements; nor 
is there the minutest fragment in nature which does not 
fp- 471-. i ” [p- 48 K. 1 ■ 
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LECT. include and require this triple origin as the rationale pf 
__its existence. 

riaimie The first of these principles is obtained by an abstracrion 
of the most refined accuracy. To term it “matter” is, in 
one sense of that word, already to corrupt its simplicity; 
for the “matter” of modern logicians possesses the in¬ 
separable qualities of extension and solidity. But the 
subject-matter of Plato is utterly without qualities” being* 
considered antecedent to all sensible phenomena and their 
A tuhtioMct qualities. It could exist only in a state of things to which 
wijAouigua- forms of either sense or understanding have 

any reference. It was, as you must by this time be aware, 

■ the spirit of Platonism to regard all mental abstractions, 
not indeed as in themselves realities in the absurd sense of 
realism so commonly ascribed to Plato, but as the signs of 
real existences corresponding to them in a world of reason. 
When a man had from contemplating instances of virtue * 
risen to a notion of the quality common to all those in- 
.stances, and which he termed by the name, Plato instructed 
him to regard that quality and its name as representing in 
the mind of the speculator an ineffable something, which in 
the sphere of immutable reality answered to the conception 
in the soul. And as of single qualities so of their com¬ 
pounds; in a perfect world all sensible objects, whether 
simple or complex, were correlatives to ideal archetypes. 
Now though this system was mainly constructed to resist 
the assaults of sophistry upon the permanence of moral 
distinctions, it was of universal application. Successive 
abstractions can separate the passive subject from all i.s 
modifications; the passive subject then has a distinct real¬ 
ity in the world separate from sensible experience, a reality, 
however, of a kind different from that of the occupants of 
the ideal world, inasmuch as the recipient of ideas cannot 
itself be confounded witk ideas. In this way, the same 
course of reasoning would lead to the independent anterior 
existence both of matter and of ideas; and w'ould yet pre¬ 
serve them distinct from each other. But Plato appealed 
also to experience in illustration of this point. He observed 
that all sensible qualities undergo perpetual change; in 
this coinciding with the well-known doctrines of Heraclitus 
and the rest of the ^iXotro^oi pioprev. The more accurate 
our examination becomes, the more fully we perceive that 
this change is incessant. But beneath all this superficial. 
alteration we cannot but know that there is an unchanging 
' subject, which yet is i^ither deity, nor ideas, nor the soul 

” {p. 4Q E: iy iyyiytfdfiata Ael Iroffra ^aprdterai Koi ird\tP...Air 6 SXvratf 
liivw Axetko aC rponyopttkw rip re rpCro xal r$ r JSe rparxpupdwvt ApApari, 
rod iiroiovovv ri, Pfpp.d...^ kkI 6 now r£r ixum aS Toirux 

xaKily. Ed.} 
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of man. To express this original subject-matter, the basis lect. 

of the universe of sense, Plato has exhausted CA-ery form of __ _ 

expression. It is the receptacle {vttoSovi^), the nurse ( Tt- f'tirwHt ^ 
Orjur}) of all** that is produced. It alone gives any reality JX/Sw. 
and definiteness to the evanescent phantoms of sense, for 
in their ceaseless change cannot justly receive any 
title whatever; it alone can be styled roBe, or touto, they 
rising no higher than roiovrov, or oTroiovoOtf rt. It is not 
earth, or air, or fire, or water, but it is “ an invisible species 
and formless universal receiver, which in the most obscure 
way receives the immanence of the intelligible:" —dvoparov 
€ZSo9 Kal apujptfyov, •ffavBej^e^, fieraKdfiffavov aTropurrard 
irg Tov vojjrovxai Bva-aXaroraTOv avTo”. And in relation to 
the other two principles it is i/ie mother* to the father and 
the offspring*®:—it is to iv ^ y/yt'erat, to to odev d<f)opoiov- 
fievov <f>veTai to yirfvofiepov, and to ytypopevov. But perhaps //, nt / ri . 
the most remarkable passage** is that in which he seems to 
identify it wijh pure space, which “itself imperishable fur-/«« 
nishes a seat (eSpav) to all that is produced, not apprehen¬ 
sible by direct; perception, but caught by a certain spurious 
reasoning, scarcely .admissible, but which we see as in a 
dream; gaining it by that judgment which pronounces it 
necessary that all which is be somewhere, and occupy a 
certain space." This you will perceive approaches the 
Cartesian doctrine which resolved matter into simple ex¬ 
tension ; a view which was by both united witli the rejec¬ 
tion of vacuum*®. 

It has been much di.sputed whether Plato held that this 
subject of ideal impression was eternal or originated in 
time. As on the one hand he maintained a strict system 
of dualism, and avoided witiiout a single deviation that 
seduction of pantheism to which so many abstract specu¬ 
lators of his own school have fallen victims, so on the 
other it appears toTme that he did not .scruple to place this 
principle, the opposite of the divine intelligence, in a .sphere 
independent of temporal origination. This view of the 
groundwork of the world of sense and contingcnce, though 
it unhappily led to the impieties of Manicheism in after 
ages, was never meant to countenance such tenets by Plato. 

^ [p. 49 A: cTmt ya^atus {ivoiax,fy> otoi* Eu.] 

** [p. 51 A, fol. Ed.] 

* It substantializes them, as they to our sensible apprehensions indivi¬ 
dualize it 

«« [p. 50 D. Ed.] 

w [p. S* A, fol. Ed.] 

w [p, 58'A: ^ TrwTot TefileSoi,..Tpdt airipf re^vicvia fioilKwBai (vninu, 
fAlyyti rtivra ral xcHp' xidpov ovdt/Uv if Xtlreafiai. In this denial of a va¬ 
cuum Plato was follow^ by Aristotle. See the references in Stallbaum’s note 
on the passage quoted. Ed.] _ 
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LECT. But we can scarcely enter into his views unless we ascer- 

__ .j!i _tain his notions of the nature of Twte itself. This was 

Plato's C0H- considered to have been created with the rest of the sen- 
sible world*®, to finish w'ith it, if it ever finish,—to be alto¬ 
gether relative to this phenomenal scene* I need not 
remind you that these views in forms only slightly differing 
have been revived in various ages of philosophical specula¬ 
tion. They form a leading element in the most celebrated 
system of the last century, that of Kant*®; but in substance 
existed long before it in the schools of Germany. In our 
own country (and it w’ould seem independently) they have 
been now and then suggested; but "have attracted little 
attention, partly from being presented in an isolated and 
conjectural form, and partly, doubtless, from the national 
distaste for metaphysical inquiry. The first full and dis¬ 
tinct .statement of these remarkable doctrines (which ob¬ 
viously mu.st more or less affect every region of any sj'.stem 
which includes them) i.s too interesting to omit; and if I 
could induce you to study carefully the original (for the 
metaphysical expressiveness of the Greek language is alto¬ 
gether intransferable) I suspect you would agree Avith me 
that very little has been since added to their cogency and 
decisiveness. I will not, indeed, conceal from you my own 
conviction, which increases the more I study this great 
Author, that in every thing of the higher mctaphy.sic we 
can scarcely enter any chamber of the modern edifices of 
speculation where we shall not find that Plato has been 
before us. 

“The generating Fatlier,” says Tim?eus, “having be¬ 
held this created image of the invisible powers, in life and 

*® Ip- 37 flKi)...iTrivoci [6 dfdq kivt/tou riva aluvos voifjcnu, hol SiaxoffUtSv 
aim ox'itavov votti nivotnm ald'i'os iv M xar’ i.pi&ii 6 v loveav tlxova, rovro 

dv iii "xpltvov ihvoanKaaei'. 3S 1): ovpavoS^yiywev, tva Afta •yevvT}’ 

Bivres d/ia xal \v 6 uiffiv, iv wore Xiiait ns aurQif ylyvnirui. 'I'lie use of atuvios 
in the former, passnge is noteworthy. It seems to be u-suil in a modified sense; 
for shortly after we arc forbidden to apply the tenns “was” rnd “will be” to 
tlie “eternal essence” (dtSioi' ovatav), past and future being mere “modes of 
time” {xpowv etSii). This seeming antithesis between a/wcos and dtfitos is not 
noticed liy the commentators. In no part of the dialogue is the superiority of 
PlaloV metaphysical to his i^hysical speculations more clearly manifest than, 
in the very noble passage (translated in the text) from which these extracts 
come. Kl>.] 

* I speak thus gcnenilly, because, though the “//we” spoken of seems to 
have, in the original, a peculiar connexion with /Ae .heavmfy revolutions ; as if 
Plato meant only such time as is measured by their changes; it is equally ma¬ 
nifest, as we shall just now see, that the strain of the reasoning is applicable to 
Time in its most abstract form; so that though he s)}eahs of life and motion 
janlecedenUy to this mention of the creation of Time and its divisions, I cannot 
but believe that he intended the fullest sense of the metaphysical principle, but 
wished to defer stating it until it could be done in connexion with those 
celestial phenomena which have in all ages been associated with the flux of 
time as its natural and nniversal indices. 

[A^r/rt'A dtr Rtinen Fcrtiuuji, 1. Theil, § 4. Von der Zeit. E».] 
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motion, rejoiced at the sight [“saw that it was good”], and 
m his delight thought to make it yet more resemble its 
model: and this being a living thing, he endeavoured to 
give the universe this sort of completeness as far as might 
be. The nature of the exemplar animal was eternal; and 
it was impracticable to adapt this character to any thing 
created, without qualification; he determined therefore to 
create a moving image of eternity {elxm ku/ijtov rtva mwvo?), 
and in disposing the heavens, he framed of this eternity 
reposing in its own unchangeable unity an eternal image, 
moving according to numerical succession which we call 
Time. With the world arose days, nights, mouths, years, 
which all had no previous existence; the past and future 
are but forms of time which we most erroneously transfer 
to the eternal substance: wc say it was, and is, and will 
be, whereas we can only fitly say it is. Past and future 
are appropriate to the successive nature of generated be¬ 
ings ; for thqy bespeak motion; but the Being eternally 
and unmovcdly the same is .subject neither to youth, nor to 
age, nor to any other accident of time; it neither was, nor 
hath been, nor will be, which are the attributes o{ fleeting 
sense, the circiimst.mccs of time imitating eternity in the 
.shape of number and motion. Nor can anything be more 
inaccurate than to apply the term real Being (to elvai) to 
past or present, or future, or even to non-cxistence (to firj 
ov). Of this however we cannot now speak fully. Tmu, 
then, was formed with the heavens, that together created 
they may together end, if indeed an aid be in the purpose 
of the Creator; and it is designed as closely as ])ossibIc to 
resemble the eternal nature, its exemplar. The model 
exists through all eternity; the world has been, is, and will 
be, through all time.” TJiis doctrine, as far as regarded the 
formal or accidental nature of time, was admitted by the 
Epicureans: 

Te)i)]ius item per se non est; sed rebus ab ipsis 

Couscciuilur sensus. 

Nec per se quciicjuam teinpus sentire Tatendum est 

Scinotura ab rcrum motu jjlacklucjue qiiicte. 

Luckkt. I. 4*^0. 

The contrast with the nature of eternal Being was pecu¬ 
liarly Platonic, and docs not seem to have entered into the 
Epicurean views; and even the tenet itself was held under 
different forms by these very opposite schools, though 
their language might resemble. The Epicureans gave 
thorough reality to the sensible phenomena, but held time 
to be a superadded mental relation; Plato considered 
both time and the sensible phenomena to be equally real, 
because neither of them truly so, but alike copies of super- 
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4o8 on the history of philosophy. 

lect. sensible realities. This part of his master’s system was not- 
accepted by Aristotle”, to whose cardinal argument for the 
eternity of the universe it would have offered a very ob¬ 
vious answer. The founder of the Peripatetic school argued 
that the creation of the universe at any definite period was 
inadmissible, for that the difficulty would always lie—^what 
had produced the delay, or determined an activity dor¬ 
mant from eternity f But Plato could at once reply, that 
the obj.ection was founded upon an assumption not only 
gratuitous but contradictory, that eternity was but an 
infinite extension of the time with which the human mind 
is here conversant. If this supposition (which is unques¬ 
tionably encumbered with great difficulties) be denied; if 
it appear that the mode of divine existence Is altogether 
different from that of beings in successive duration; the 
force of the argument of Aristotle is at once destroyed, for 
it becomes absurd to speak of the Creator as creating the 
universe at any one period rather than another; it is 
referring creation to a standard which wjis itself created. 

In this ineffable eternity Plato placed both the Supreme 
Being and the archetypal ideas of which the sensible world 
of time mra hvvafiiv “ partakes.” Whether (which was the 
question immediately engaging us) he also included under 
the same mode of existence the subject-matter of the 
sensible world, it is not easy to pronounce, and it appears 
to me quite evident that he did not himself undertake to 
speak with assurance on this obscure problem. You will 
now however be enabled to perceive under what form he 
would have, contemplated the subject, in what way he 
would have addressed himself to the solution. And en¬ 
deavouring to fix the mind in the same attitude, I incline 
to think that lie meant the creation of time to be subse¬ 
quent (if I may so speak) to the existence of this myste¬ 
rious substratum; a doctrine which certain features of his 
ethical system tended to confirm, as we shall endeavour 
hereafter to unfold. At the same time it is proper for you 
to reserve your decision on, tins q,ueslion until you shall 
liaye considered a very different view of the Platonic con¬ 
ception of matter which I shall briefly notice in our next 
lecture. 

[ See Pkys. Aus. vill. c. i, e$p. § ll : wepl ye jcp 6 ew ((u iieUt i/U’ 
iwfriK^t ^I'ovrai rderes' dyieyroy yhp etrai \iyowuf...Tl\iT<» 5 * 

yei>p^ tUeotf K.T.X, Ed.] 
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Gentlemen, 

1 CONCLUDED the last lecture by some observa- lkct. 

tions on that mysterious sub.stratum of the sensible world_ 

which it perplexed Plato so much to conceive os describe, rhu riato- 
and regarding which his real opinion is to this day so much 
contested. The main reason for this obscurity to nn)dern 
readers, especially to readers conversant with the Epicu- ww.i'. 
reanism all byt universal for a long period in this division, 
of the world of speculation, is undoubtedly the position 
which Plato habitually assigned to the universe of sensible 
experience and to the physical inquiry that undertook to 
explain it. It is not easy to place ourselves in a point of 
contemplation so utterly dissimilar to our ordinary one; 
as difficult as it is for the young astronomer to exchange 
geocentric for heliocentric measurements. With Plato truth, 
absolute scientific truth, was everything; arid truth he con¬ 
sidered to be fouitd only in the abstractions of rea.son, the 
representatives and interpreters of the only' real existences 
—of ideas. These latter were the proper objects of the 
Soul of man, itself a di.scontentcd prisoner in this .sccr.c of 
shadows; and every philosophic tendency which deviated 
from the single purpose of furnishing the .soul as much as 
might be with this its congenial food, betrayed the duty of 
philosophy, degenerated into, ingenious trifling, and, how¬ 
ever laudable in its owm sphere, fell as far below the 
aspiration after true wisdom as the loftiest heights of earth 
are below the expan.se pf heaven. From these principles, 
it was natural that when the great Idealist descended into 
the world of sense he should regard tliat world itself under 
a dialectical aspect, that he should consider not so much 
the succession of phenomena as the connexion of conse¬ 
quences with principles. Accordingly, the “matter” 
which we have spoken is with Plato rather a logical entity 'ihe I ifittli' 
than a physical; it is the condition or supposition neccs--^,'^, 
sary for the production of a world of phenomena. It 
thus the transition element between the real and the ap¬ 
parent, the eternal and the contingent; and lying thus on 
the borders of both Yerritories we must not be surprised 
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LECT. that it can hardly be characterized by any definite attri- 
bute. This leads me to notice another view of the Platonic 
theory of the Subject of the Sensible. Contrasted as it 
seems to be with the eternal basis of the world of reason, 
it may be doubted whether Plato meant to attribute to this 
condition of the sensible any reality of existence at all; 
and to this opinion some of the latest of his critical com¬ 
mentators incline. It is true, that he seems to hold that, 
as ideas are copied in the fluent world of nature, some 
subject must be provided on which the copy may be im¬ 
printed ; it is true that he speaks of it as the direct subject 
of the operations of the Divine Artist; but it is also cer¬ 
tain that he appears to provide no faculty of the mind by 
which it can be discerned. The proper objects of the 
senses are di.stinctly mentioned ; the proper objects of the 
reason arc Ideas; beyond ideas and their copies there 
remains nothing that can be tlie object of thought. Sus¬ 
ceptible of all forms but determined to none, iiow can it be 
reached by any mental organ } We saw already how he 
declares it to be caught by an illegitimate exertion of 
reason (vo^w ’koyiafira ); and in the singular and ab.struse 
discussion in the Sopliisfts, he seems to affirm that the 
sensible images of eternal truth are produced by a com- 
bin.ation of the existent and non-existent, that is, of ideas 
b}' the way of or participation, and of the subject- 

matter, which thus seems identified with the non-existent. 
While again, the material substratum is constantly indi¬ 
cated by the title of Odrepov, or “The othera term 

' [Sof>h p. 149 C, fol. csp. 155 E ; tv tKoffTov trepop ftpai tup d\\up ov Std 
Ti)i» oiTofi dWA itk to utrix^ip rtfi tiias rrjs Oarfpov. The: yV/ywwj 

pre'.ents llie pliysical, the llic luirdy dialectical view of the .same clis- 

tinctioii, expres.sed variously as that of to to the ild^oroi Svdt, of to vipas lb 
TO dvfipop, of odori'a to the fiii 6 p, or, as in the passagcvcferrccl to, of ToiVdi' to 
Bd-rtpop. The .'ictital jOienomenal wf)rld is that which is mixed or participant 
of the two; and is designated as rd (rvp,pi<rY6p£P0P, ^ yiptais, to ovtrlas puerixw, 
or, in the TimtrHs, 35 11, even as ovtria —in the secondary sense however of cx- 
ihtence; actuality^ not of essential or ideal reality, which is the more usual 
meaning of oiala. in Tlato. The “matter" or dirtipop, &c. of Plato is a mere 
potentiality— mera essendi foss 'ldliias, as Stallhaum liuly says, in his note to 
the passage last quoted. It is certainly incorrect to class I’lato with those less 
.scrupulous, because perhaps more .superficial idealists, who deny matter in toto. 
To his &vtipov the corre.sponding Aristotelian term is uXi;, which Plato 
nowhere uses, though it is suggested by such passages as Timaus, 69 B. It is 
however found very convenient by the self-styletl Tiinreus Locrus, who uses 
uX?} as the synonym of the dtceipov, &c. of the Platonic Timmus. The term is 
however objectionable, as .suggesting the notion of something corporeal, like 
the “wood^’ from which the metaphor comes; though it must oe confessed 
that At istotle takes sufficient precautions against this misconception. 

It has been made matter of serious reproach to Plato, that he allowed the 
existence of an independent co-etemal infinite side by side with the Divine 
cause—the (wafruw, as God is the afriop, of the actual universe. Stallhaum, 
indeed, attempts in bis Prolegomena to the Timaus, to shew that matter Itself 
is understood by Plato as produced by the Creative Mind: “ipsa cogitatione 
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which implies, both in itself and in its Platonic use, the lkct. 
notion of mere relation^ of an existence which possesses _ “ * 
reality only in relation to true reality, and by a relation of 
even contrast, which certainly approaches as near to the 
notion of absolute non-existence as can easily be conceived. 

If this account be the nearest to the truth, it would be 
curious to compare the very different paths throu|rh which 
speculatists have arrived at the denial of the reality of 
matter in different ages. I may j^dd to these arguments 
for this interpretation of the sense of Plato, that it cer¬ 
tainly seems far more perfectly to harmonize with the 
system of universal ideality that w'as always present to his 
mind. Those who are induced to reject the reality of'I'inie 
(on whatever ground.s) will seldom be found to ni.iiutain 
the reality of Space; and we have already seen th.it IM.ito 
draws scarcely any di.stinction between the sensible sub¬ 
stratum and simple extension. ]f Time, then, he but tlic 
image of etertiity, in the .sensible .scene, Space may fairly 
be regarded as equally imaginary; and jK;rhaj).s I’lato 
W'ould have ex^ircssed this conviction with ccpi.il directness 
if he could have found in the attributes of the ideal woi ld 


a model answering to Space as readily as I*'ternity aj)pear.s 
to an.swer to Time. For, whatever be tlie lea.son, it a}i- 
pears more easy to conceive a generic difference, and )’et 
analogy, between Time and Eternity than between Space 
and Immensity. 

If, then, it be next .sought, what degree of subsi.stonce 
Pliito allowed the sensible sphere, the an.swer will depend 
upon your opinions as to the subject of our late tliscussion. 
If it be considered that he'meant to allow reality to the 
unknown recipient of ideas*, we shall have the rcjUiiy rjC 
the sensible dc])end on the reality of this ba.sis, and on the- 
"participation” in* the reality of ideas. If, on the other 
hand, w'c conceive this ri'cii)ient unreal, the whole amount 
of reality allowed to the sensible w’ill be resolved into its. 
relation (of participant) to the ideal. In this case, the 
world (7ej'e<Tis', to yevvrfTOif, to yiyvofievov deL. Koaiioq, 

TO Trap, ovtn'a), though destined for perpetual durability as 
an image (dyaXfia) of divine perfection, must refer for all 
its claims, of reality to its connexion with the eternal 


Ti’ ’.vhat 
f >tt III 
/’iiifi’ (..«■ 
//,.• 

fv,ilily of 
thr souMble 
•marU t 


[Dei] OTtum esse sensilis muncli prindpiiim atque fontem.” (Prol. p. 44.) 
This, however, is nowhere even hinted by Plato, and seems to contradict his 
jdain language. The creation of matter "out of nothing" is .'ll! idea which 
could scarcely have occurred to the mind of an ancient Greek, and it is surely an. 
anachronism to attribute it to Plato. Ki).] 

** [A pa.ssage quoted in note (23) in the former lecture from Ttm. 49 K, 
makes in favour of this supposition. We are there forbidden to call the un¬ 
known recipient by any name denoting quality (daworavi' ti), but permitted to. 
style it "this" or " that” (rWe or touto). Ei).] 
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exemplars. It is the shadow that waits upon their substance. 
And whichever solution of the expressions of Plato we 
adopt, whether we regard the receptacle of the sensible as 
a mere condition in the nature of things for the apparition 
of eternal principles in a contingent form, or as a real 
physical groundwork for qualities analogous to the eternal 
principles, in either case its use and purpose is very clearly 
stated in the passage I subjoin. "It is proper to dis¬ 
tinguish,” observes Timaeus', "between two forms of cause, 
one necessary and one divine [to /iev dvarfKaiov, to Se 6elov\: 
and to seek out the divine in all things with a view to 
rational happiness as far as our nature admits; but the 
necessary element only for the sake of the former, remem¬ 
bering that without this it would not be possible to appre¬ 
hend or seize or partake of the other.” Now the " neces¬ 
sary ” clement is unquestionably this material condition or 
principle of physical existence; and we are here taught 
that, whatever it be, it exists as the means, and occasion 
of the evolution of divine intelligence in the organization 
of the world. In another place he speaks of the Deity as 
"persuading it” to receive the impress of the eternal forms, 
subduing it to be the mirror of his ideas. This is what in 
modern language would be entitled the imposition upon 
the inanimate universe of laws of consummate wisdom; 
laws, w'hich, because they are not to be referred to the 
arbitrary will of Deity, but to an eternal standard of rec¬ 
titude according to which the Deity perpetually directs his 
own actions, l^lato carefully set apart by appropriating to 
them their own foundations in their own sphere of being. 

The manner in which Plato proceeded, upon the 
justest principles of logic, to construct the objects of the 
human mind in their two great divi.sions of succe.ssive and 
eternal upon an investigation of the correspondent facul¬ 
ties, and thus exemplified the true process for framing a 
correct ontology or philosophy of real existences, is very 
clearly exhibited in a well-known passage of the Timeeus. 
After the exposition of this subject in the last series of 
Lecture.s, it is now, however, unnecessary to enter upon it 
at any length. As, nevertheless, the course of the subject 
(the elementary principles of the Physical Creation) requires 
us to hold this cardinal point in remembrance it may be 
well to cite the concise passage^ to which I allude, one of 
the commonplaces of Platonism, and which, therefore, 
ought to be familiar to every student of this philosophy. 
"Is that which we see or feel by bodily organs alone real.^ 
is there indeed nothing beyond it? do we idly assert that 

* [ T^m. 68 E. Compare p. 48 IL En.] 

* [ 7 Ym. 51 c. Eu.] 
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'there does exist a form intelligible (eJ8os vwfriv) of each lect . 
of these objects, or are these forms mere words ? We 
should not affirm it without due investigation; at the same 
time that it would be unsuitable to extend into the minute 
details of any accessory subject this discourse of itself 
sufficiently voluminous. But if we could condense this 
important question into brief limits, it certainly would be 
highly advantageous to treat it My own opinion is the 
following:—If Reason and Right Opinion (vov 9 and So^a 
dkrjffijs:) are two faculties generically distinct, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be Ideas self-subsistent, 
not objects of our senses, objects of reason alone (dvai- 
trOrfra, voovfuva ftovov). While if, as some imagine, there is 
no difference between these faculties, everything on the 
other hand which we apprehend through the bodily organs 
must be taken for perfectly stable. But they must be 
pronounced distinct, inasmuch as they are formed within 
us separately and with dissimilar characters. The one 
comes by the way of scientific instruction (StSaj^q^), the 
other througli persuasion (ireidoC ^); the one is always 
accompanied by true rational conviction, the other has no 
rational foundation (tt^iryoi;); the one is immoveable by 
arts of persuasion, the other changeable by them. Of. the 
one all men partake (Opinion), of the other only the gods, 
and a few among men*. 

These things being so, it must be acknowledged that 
there does exist on the one hand an ideal form, immutable, 
ingenerate {dyevvTjrov), imperishable; not receiving into 
itself any external element whatever, nor passing into 
anything else; invisible and to every sense imperceptible; 
and this it is the office of pure thought to contemplate: 
that on the other hand there is a second nature bearing 
the same name a.nd similar to the former, perceptible by 
sense, generated, ever in motion, rising in a definite locality 
and thence again disappearing, apprehended by opinion 
with the aid of sensibility" (So^rj per ataOqcrem ireptXijiTToi/). 

He then proceeds to describe that third species of being 
of which wc have already spoken so much; that which 
recewes the sensible images of the eternal; and which we 
have already seen he declares to be not an object of sense, 
nor yet properly an object of reason, but perceived by a 
kind of spurious intelligence, and known only infercntially 
as presupposed in the existence of sensible phenomena. 

Finally, he condenses his account of these prerequisites of 
the physical or contingent and created universe in words' 

* Not that all human souls have not the mere faculty of scientific reason; 
but that only a few have been brought liy discipline and reflection to iH txtr- 
eise, this discipline being the very object of philosophic education. 
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LFCT. with which I shall leave the subject. ‘‘Here, then, is 
“• briefly my opinion; there exist, and existed before the for¬ 
mation of the universe, three distinct principles, Being, 
Place, and Production;*' that is to say, the real which we 
know is essentially eternal, the nature which received the 
subsequent sensible creation, and the creative principle 
which was prepared, as it were, to project the eternal and 
invisible in the forms of time and sense. The chaotic 
confusion is then represented; and then the ordination of 
the whole by the interposition of a Supreme Intelligence. 

One remark is useful here; that as some of these 
changes arc conceived out of and beyond the sphere of time 
itself, whose date must commence with the first activity 
of the productive or genetic energy in framing a sensible 
system, they must be interpreted sometimes as myth¬ 
ical representations of metaphysical principles (as perhaps 
the chaos itself), sometimes as historical successions embo¬ 
dying the concatenation of logical conceptions. In reading 
Plato you will find it a rule of almost universal application 
to construe everything in its mo.st abstract form; he repre¬ 
sents princii)lcs by instances, general formulas by parti¬ 
cular cases; it is as if you had to study Algebra in a book 
of Arithmetic. And, unhappily, the necessity of reversing 
the process must inevitably make his commentator, how¬ 
ever he labour to avoid it, much duller and drier than the 
original. These deductions, which in their grave scholastic 
form appear so arid and uninteresting, arc in Plato thrown 
off with a sparkling vivacity that never suffers the atten¬ 
tion to slumber, or exprcs.scd with a gracefulness of phrase 
and a delicate attention to the rhythmical flow of periods, 
which while it never sacrifices a particle of accuracy, while 
it is indeed far more minutely accurate than perhaps i.s 
possible in any living language, shews us that “ divine Phi¬ 
losophy” in .some of her severest exercises may indeed be 
made '• not harsh and crabbed, 

but miisKMl as is Apullu’s lute.” 

Having now considered these a priori or purely meta- 
tUattysum. pj^ygjcal principles of creation, as Plato conceived them, we 
may descend into some account of the physical system 
/fef/rf- itself. I must here again remind you of the object of the 

w.jiH. entire, the embodiment in the facts of creation, of the 

wisdom and goodness of the Creator, by a representation, 
ideal in its nature, but accommodated as nearly as might 
be to the evidence of experience. You are not to criticise 
the Tinueus fresh from the observatory of Airy, or the 
laboratory of Faraday; you are not to insult this venerable 
monument of early speculation by parading in its presence 
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the accumulated wisdom of two-and-twenty'centuries. The lrct. 
Timmis is a physical Romance® with a mighty moral; to. 
that moral all is subservient; and amid many paths 
through the labyrinth of phenomena the author always 
adopted that which seemed to lead most directly to his 
end. It is salutary, too, for us sometimes to humble our 
own pride at our modern advances in these studies, by 
• remembering for how' much, after all, we are indebted to 
that interposition of Providence which our ignorance calls 
chance; had the telescope been known in the days of Plato, 
Archin^edes might have anticipated Newton. 

‘ In agreement with these views of the scojipibf the work, 
the main ai^ument employed by Plato for all that lies 
beyond direct e.xperience i.s confessedly drawn from hig 
own conceptions of fitness. It is “belter” that it should 
be so, more harmoniou.s, more beautiful;—and he can¬ 
didly admits that if anyone else can contrive a more per¬ 
fect arrangen\pnt he will “welcome him, not as a foe, but as 
a friend”." In fact, you will remember that for Ihe prin- 
'cipal detmls qf this .system Plato was not himself answer¬ 
able; they were the_ Pythagorean hypf>thcses^ and the 
exposition itself is by Plato put in the mouth of a Pytha¬ 
gorean philosopher, Timaeus of Locri. It w'as, therefore, 
natural that he should not feel personally interested in the 
adoption of these physical opinions by his readers; while 
in treating the more speculative principles, those which 
were in his mind always connected with the stability t>f 
moral truth, we obsert'o an earne.stnoss ami deci.sion pro¬ 
minent amid the calm conjectural lone of the rest of the 

" [This epithet is hardly sln^nfjcr ^hiin some vvhicli I’l.itci hunself apidies 
. to his own work. “ henever,” lie says, “ the jihiloMiiilier, in the intervals of 
his alistracl dialectical enquiries, takes up 1>y way of recrealion the cunteniplii- 
lion of inulabls nature, .nLhd thus seizures a pleasure wliieli leases no stin^ In- 
hind, he will enrich hisjifo witli a resource of aniuseinent .at once teinper.’ile 
and mtional." Tim. t>. in physical enquiries, he inorc lli.'in onee admits 
that analogy and probability (r^i' rut' cIkotuv fivffwv ISiav. Ttm. 1 . I.) are 
his only guides; lor, .s.iys he, ‘'lJein|r is related to Becoming; (tlio Alisolutc (o 
the Contingent) as Truth to Belief: consequently, we must not marvel should 
we And it impossible to arrive at any certain and conclusive result in our s])c- 
eulations upon the creation of the visible universe and its authors; it should be 
enbugh for us; if the account we have to give Ite as pioiiablc as any oilier, 
remembering that we are but men, Itnd are therefore bound to acquiesce in merely 
. probable results, without looking for a higher degree of certainty than the sub- 
'ject adinits of.” (p. ap D.) Accordingly, as if to disclaim the resiionsibility of 
the opinions put forth in the dialogue, instead of employing Socrates, the usual 
. representative of his own views, he takes care to speak through the mouth of a 
stranger and a Pythagorean. Ed.] 

* fp' 54 A: ixtimt ovV w etXXi 0 fXo> aparei. Ed.] 

^ [Mix^, however, with Ileraclitic and Empedociean notions. The re¬ 
puted fragments of Philolaus present many coinckleiices with parts of the 
. Timeus, as indeed Stallbaum has pointed out. Unhappily however the coin¬ 
cidences are in some cases so striking as to suggest a suspicion that “Philolaus” 
was the borrower, and not Plato. See By water, on the Fragments of Philo¬ 
laus in the Camhridi>e Journal of Philology^ No. i. Eu.] 
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LECT. dialogue. It was in these latter that he was eminently 
Socratic, and eminently himself. 

Among those opinions which may be regarded as hold¬ 
ing a middle place between pure dialectic reasoning and 
direct observation, we may mention the conclusions which 
he proposes at the opening of his exposition, with respect 
to the universe as a whole. Having already shewn that it 
is unquestionably not eternal, as sensible, and therefore in' 
a state of constant generation, and therefore dependent 
upon a cause* beyond itself (a course of reasoning not very 
unlike that of Clarke upon the idea of necessary and con¬ 
tingent existence); and having further established that it 
was formed afte*" an eternal not a created exemplar, inas¬ 
much as this supposition alone corresponds with a perfect 
world formed by the best of causes; and having, as was 
fonnerly explained, pronounced the divine goodness to 
have been the sole motive of creation;—he advances to a 
proposition which at once displays the chasip between our 
modes of thinking and those of that early age,—^he declares 
the world endowed with intelligence, and this solely on the 
ground that the intelligent surpasses the unintelligent, and ‘ 
the universe must be perfect*. If, however, you remember 
the peculiarities of that earliest age of Greek philosophy 
through which I had the honour of conducting some of you 
in the course of last year, this idea will not appear novel 
or startling. The extension of the entire bodily and men¬ 
tal nature of man to a universe which visibly possessed one 
element of the compound, was nothing new to the specu- 
latists of that time; motion seemed to demand mental 
activity, and regularity of motion* mental intelligence; and 
these sages seemed to conceive that the instance of the 
animal creation evinced it to be more in accordance with 
the analogy of nature that the Divine Principle should 
everywhere create separate centres of iikelligcnce and will 
than that it should itself be the sole mover of an inanimate 
immense. The boundless universe, then, was quickened 
with a spiritual essence, and all its parts with separate 
portions of mind; it and they lived as well as moved. 
I'hat, reasoned the philosopher, which so manifestly makes 
the great glory of one part of the creation, cannot surely 
be denied to the whole creation itself; the universe is not 
to be surpassed by any of its contents. You will, of 
course, recognize in this also the secret influence of poly¬ 
theistic habits infecting the stream of thought even when 
guarded most laboriously from the stain. 

Tkt MmttBh In this supposition, likewise, you will perhaps observe 

muivtru a 

* [p. 28 A: flwrZ yip aSiWrov alHou yAfeo-ti' ^x^**'* tb. B. Eo.] 

• [P/ 30 A, foi. Ed.] 
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an exemplification, though doubtless one.to our notions lect. 
strange and inharmonious, of that great principle of the “ 
Platonic philosophy, its tendency to subordinate everything w/j-»/</«- 

* to higher and higher generalizations, and to see in the uni- ***^'^^*‘ 
versal system a scale of being without defect in the inter¬ 
vals and almost without limit to the ascent. The single 

vast Idea of the Universe contemplated by the Creator is 
•supposed to possess in it every noble attribute which any 
of its contained objects possesses; it is the fountain from 
which their streams are derived; it possesses in fee that 
treasury of perfections of which they, as it were, inherit the 
use. This presiding intelligible form includes the other 
forms, as its sensible counterpart includes its sensible con¬ 
tents. "This,” declares Tinueus’®, "contains all intelli¬ 
gible animals (yoijTa fola) in itself, just as this sensible 
world incloses us and all other visible animals (J^ua opara). 

• This evidently -is not a mere logical inclusion of species in 
a genus, in wjjich case the universal genus would be suc¬ 
cessively stript of all its perfections as it rose, and left at 
last in the barq solitude of abstract animality; but rather, 
the inclusion of an inferior body of laws under a single 
comprehensive law, itself endowed with all the prerogatives 

and powers of every law beneath it.* And more especially, ThtPh- 
that as there are examples of life in the vaiious depart- 
ments of the creation, so is there a vast law or principle of 
life in the huge frame of the creation itself. This is, we 
may object, a most unwarrantable generalization; yet is it, 
in the supposed absence of all experimental confirmation, 
more intrinsically unreasonable to imagine that the life 
which moves a man may move the heavens, than to ima- 

10 [p. .^o c. Ed.] 

* 1 may observe in passing, that this is one among many in-stances of the 
gross mistakes of those who identify the Ideas of I’lato with mere logical ab¬ 
stractions. It also seeni.s*possible that this theory may be otherwise (and as 
m.'Uiy may think more simply) interpreted. It may lie intended to intimate 
that the Sujjrenic Itlea contains really and physically all the inrerior attributes; 
according to the plan so observabk: in the tlisposition of species, while all 
seem to rise by regular progression above each other, not however by total dif¬ 
ferences, but each assuming into itself all the qualities beneath it, and adding 
to them its own. This has often been' shown as regards the jinrlion of this 
boundless progression that lies within our experience. I conceive, however, 
that the other view is more accordant with the expiessions of Plato in the pas¬ 
sage itself, and with the genius of his philosojihy. “God, determining to 
frame the world to resemble that whicn is fairest and most iierfect among 
things intelligible, made it animated, visible, single, and including in itself all 
other animated bein^ as of the same nature with itself.” Besides, it cer¬ 
tainly does mt literally include all the properties of the animated natures its 
idea comprisesfor instance, as he shows soon after, either their irregularity 
and diversity of motion, or their sensitive organs. We must, then, regard this 
Idea ot the Universal Animated Being as intiraatinjg in the peculiar fomis and 
phraseology of Platonism, that has originally impressed upon the visible 
universe a principle of life and of intelligence of which all subordinate forms of 
motion and harmony are deductions anu results. 

B. 


27 , 
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LECT. gine that the weight which makes an apple faH directs the 
planetary revolutions ? Or if, as many of our host thinkers 
maintain, all origin and continuance of motion bespeak a 
volition somewhere and somehow exerted, is it at all ab¬ 
surd to conceive that a special agent may be appointed to 
urge by direct energy of volition the moving systems of 
the universe ? And if this agent be indissolubly connected 
with his department, under the disposition of Providence,—• 
shall there be much difference assignable between such an 
arrangement and the composition of an animated being? 
And however this be determined, w'e may perhaps ask our¬ 
selves with a sigh, whether it might not have been better 
if philosophy had preferred as its motive principle life and 
intelligence pervading every region of creation, to the uni¬ 
versal adoption of a purely mechanical principle, which, 
though decorously reserving a nominal first mover in the 
last resort, has already by the mouth of some of its highest ‘ 
organs boasted that it can do without tli^t soperfiuous 
hypothesis ? Unfortunately it is the very genius of a 
physical science acting on that philosophy, to defer the 
“dignus vindice nodus” to the last moment; and I fear' 
that with too many the “ nec Dens intersit” has been 
accepted without the poet's qualifying conjunction, 
r/if Unify The next principle delivered by Plato is one with which 
you can more readily accord. It is the unity of the world; 
a conception w^hich indeed is embodied in our very word 
universe, Plato reasons it out from his own principles, and 
in connexion with the last article. He telLs us, that if the 
KotTfion or harmonized physical .system has been formed on 
an exemplar, and if the exemplar contain within it all 
intelligible beings, the world can be but one“. “For this 
universally Comprehensive Intelligible Being cannot admit 
any other collateral to itself, by the supposition: if it did, 
it would at once be necessary that it should sink from its 
universality and rank with that other under a vaster idea; 
and the universe would then be the copy not of the two, 
but of that w'hich comprises them. The Divine Artist, 
then, made the universe neither plural nor infinite; he 
made it the finite image of real perfection, and single as 
that is single.” In the same way of thought, he pro¬ 
nounces it not amenable to the infirmities of disease or 
age”; no evil can accede to it from external influences, 
for it involves all; it is therefore dissoluble only by the 
will of a Being too immutably wise and good ever to 
destroy that which wisdom and goodness alone have 
created. Beyond these characteristics, he conceives it 

w [p. 3» A. F.n.l 

{rlKim (cai irai ivoaov, p. 33 A. Ed.] 
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fitting likewise to separate it by further distinctions from lrct 

the inferior instances of animal existence. It is devoid of_ 

organs of sense, of the machinery of ingestion or egestion, 
of members adapted for motion. Its sliape is .strictly 
spherical^, as being the most regular, the most com¬ 
prehensive, the fittest for even revolution; its rotation 
circular, as being that among the seven specie.s of local 
'motion "whidi is the most nearly allied to reason,'' (Ti';y 
Kivrftrtv rfpi irepl vovv koX ^p6i>ri(TU> p.n\i(Tra oiVar); 
a singular ground, indeed, and at once placing us in the 
midst of the Pythagorism of Plato, but which is only one 
instance of the most abstruse principle pervading thi.s 
system, its representation of mental natures by mathe¬ 
matical relations. This brings us to the remarkable 
account of the composition of Soul—of soul gcnerically; 
for though the passage seems peculiarly intended for the 
'soul of the world, this itself is the type of all inferior 
souls. The soul of the universe i.s, in a manner, soul 
universally. 

Soul is that, which stands midway between the eternal TA" frr-t- 
and the contingent; itself created, and yet the interpreter"7 
of the uncreate. Wo may .sui)posc, then, that its sub-'''''' 
stance in some mysterious way partakes of both; that, f)ii 
the one hand, it is intimately associated with those 
eternal realities which its rational faculty apprehends, and, 
on the other, sufficiently congenial to the sensible to 
address itself to it likewise, l-'or in the meililations of 
the early sages on the nature of Truth, they met, we 
may be well a.ssured, with the .same difficulties which 
we encounter in our efforts to connect knowledge with 
reality, and those who Xlid not identify both (by either 
raising knowledge itself into coincidence with reality, or 
lowering reality into.tlie meTc forms of mental knr)wledgc), 
were content to say, that there subsisted a perfect rcsi'm- 
blance between both, an inward relation of complete 
analogy; for that “the like could only be known by the 
like.” It seems to be in the spirit of this conviction tliat 
Plato, obtaining by reflective abstraction tlic primary 
elements of creation, conceived the soul as analogously 
formed: so that ultimately the knowing and the known 
might be traced to the same original basis, though in the 
actual state of the soul we are conscious of their distinct- 
.ness. This very refined analysis I suppose to be the key 
of the perplexing passage” which relates the con.stitution 
of Soul. It runs thus: “With the substance indivLsible 

" [Ib. C. See the description of the <r^aZ/>os of Empedocles, p. 400, 
note (14). El >.3 

\ Tim. p. 35 a; where Stallbaum's note is worthy of attention. Kn.] 
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and ever subsisting the same, and with the substance 
_ divisible and concerned about bodies, he mingled a third 
form of substance intermediate between both these natures 
of same and different; and set it midway between the 
indivisible and the corporeally divisible: and then taking 
these three things he compounded them into one com¬ 
prehensive idea, forcibly combining the intractable nature 
of the Different into union with that of the Same; and 
having mingled these both with that mediate nature and 
formed of the three one, he divided the whole into suitable 
parts, so that each part involved in it the three consti¬ 
tuents of Same, different, and intermediate.” He then 
proceeds to the divisions made in his which I shall 
presently notice. But in the mean time you cannot fail 
to perceive^that these ingredients of the principle of soul are 
exactly the logical characteristics of the three elements of 
creation which have already come under our review 

As then the substance of soul is taken from the sub¬ 
stance of the universe, so the divisions of soul are identified 
with the harmonies of the universe. The system of the 
heavenly bodies, as Plato held it, is represented (on the 
Pythagorean doctrine) by the intervals of the musical scale; 
and these intervals are given as distributions of the Soul 
of the World, this universal intelligence being thus re¬ 
garded as one with his own incessant operations. This 
soul being diffused through the entire frame, and energizing 
with equal vitality through every separate part of it, is 
described as divided among its distinct localities according 
to the proportions they bear to each other.' 

P'orthe proportions selected for this geometrical division 
many reasons have been assigned. The interv'als stated 
may be represented by the numbers i, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, 
—which constitute the diatonic scale of the ancients com¬ 
posed of two disjoined tetrachords. Proclus considers that 
in the scale of Tiimsus an adumbration is intended of that 
triple nature of soul of which we have just spoken; an 
arithmetical, a geometrical, and an harmonical proportion 
being discoverable in it. The numbers are evidently divi¬ 
sible into the two progressions, i, 2, 4, 8,—and i, 3, 9, 27; 
and Stallbaum considers tliat the four terms of each pro¬ 
gression denote the degrees by which the soul arrives at 
the plenitude of existence, according to the mystical lan¬ 
guage of the Pythagorean school. It is ipore important 
to observe that the same proportion immediately reappears 
in the arrangement of the planetary orbits; in consonance 

[That is, with the principles denoted as ra^rir, Bartpon and o6ffla, or t6 
ffiiuiuffyina»ai. See note (i). Kd.] 

“ [Note to Tim. 35 b. Kw.J 
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with the supposition that these bodies are directed by laws 
accordant with those observable in the progression of the 
musical octave^ 

Thus the consideration of the vital and intelligent 
principle of the universe brings us to the very simple and 
inartificial astronomy of the Timisus. Eight concentric 
spheres are provided to bear in their revolutions the bodies 
affixed to their interior surface” It is the first and sim¬ 
plest effort of hypothesis, yet how far below the diviner 
simplicity of Nature itself! Tifnaus first presents us with 
two vast spheres which embody the principles of same and 
different*. The outer sphere includes the innumerable 
multitude of the fixed stars. The interior sphere is sub¬ 
sequently divided by the Divine Artist into seven spheres 
which revolve with various velocities and in various direc¬ 
tions. The earth is placed in the centre, and the moon, 
■ the sun, and the five planets, with the still mightier sphere 
of the stars Ij^eyond them, move in measured harmony 
around it. The central position and the inimoveability of 
the earth secrri to be both asserted and implied; but one 
expression has offered too fair a ground for contesting this 
point to have faile<l of becoming one of the battle-fields of 
criticism. Plato speaks of the earth as “whirling around the 
pole of the universe” (eiXkouevrtv Se irepi top Bia travT^ irokov 
TerapAvov). Aristotle accord ingl y acciuses him of holding the 
heresy of the earth's rotation; but I fear that that honourable 
accu.sation can scarcely be substantiated. A solitary pas¬ 
sage susceptible of other explanations” cannot be admitted 
against the entire tone of the expressions of Plato; nor 
can this supposition be conciliated with the declared motion 
of the other spheres, which alone suffice to account for the 
phenomena contemplated. “ Hoc etiara,” says Cicero, 
after stating the oj^inion of Hicctas of Syracuse [“ neque, 
pneter terram, reni ulkm m mundo moveri, qua; cum cir- 
cum axem se summa- celeritatc convertat et torqueat, eadem 

” fP- 3 ^ diagram-in Stallbaiim's note. En.] 

* We are informed lhal the Demiurgic father fir^t divided the mysterious 
composition befone stated into two parts or lines; placed these lines so as to 
intersect obliquely (as the equinoctia] and ecliptic); bent them into circles, and 
then set them to revolve. 

‘'I ['I'he controversy turns upon the interpretation of the word etKKofUi>vf>, 
wliich, it is thought, may either mean “revolving,” or “circumvolvcd,” i.e. 
wrapped or fastened or packed, round the pole or axis. To discuss this 
question fully would occupy too much space, and 1 am glad to be able to refer 
the reitder to a nearly exhaustive dissertation on the subject contained in a 
recently published volume of the Minor Works of the late Mr Grote, p. 439; 
the only weak point in which is, in my opinion, his failure to perceive and 
therefore to explain the grammatical diffinilty arising from the tense of eliAo- 
ftiw. This may perhaps lie disposed of,'-if we admit a slight modifiution, 
not so much of his theory, as of his rendering of the passage in the Jtmmus. 
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L'CT. effici omnia, quasi stante terra ccelum moveretur”]—"Hoc 
”• etiam Platonem in Timajo dicere quidam arbitrantur, sed 
paub obscurim^^P The notice of Hicetas, though so inci¬ 
dentally introduced by Cicero, bore its fruits in future ages. 
Copernicus declares that it was this memorable sentence 
whicli first led him to speculate on the mobility of the 
earth. But antiquity does not recognize in Plato a sup¬ 
porter of this doctrine; which, nevertheless, he might have* 
obtained from the speculations of Philolaus, an inheritor of 
the opinions of Pythagoras. But higher claims than these 
have been advanced on behalf of the TimcBus. It has been 
argued that the harmonic proportions of the universal soul 
nearly agree with the true distances of the planets from 
the sun; and that Plato not merely held the rotation on 
the axis but the revolution in the orbit;—that thus the 
spheral music was itself only a mystical and ambiguous 
expression of profounder truth*. Aristotle and Plutarch ' 
attribute to the Pythagoreans certain beliefs ^respecting the 
motion of the earth; the dark saying of Philolaus is still 
preserved, that “ the earth and moon rcvolvq, like the sun, 
around a central fire” (for it appears that this philosopher 
held that the sun we behold was but an optical image of 
an interior luminary); and Plutarch from Theophrastus 
records the report that Plato in his latter days was said to. 
have regretted not having displaced the earth from tho 
centre of the system. These faint gleams of ancient science 
hiive caught the observation and interested the inquiries of 
many historians of astronomy; but the indecision of ex¬ 
pressions, the fragmentary character of the notices, and the 
veil of purposed obscurity which unfortunately conceals so 
much of the choicest wisdom of early ages, unite to render 
any satisfactory conclusion almo.st hopcles.s. 

The hypothesis of solid concentric spheres was calca- 
Sulrse^ient dated for indefinite expansion; and‘accordingly these 
auxiliaries of the imagination were soon multiplied beyond 
/■ia/.mU' their original number. The difficulty of accounting for 
byhH,i 9 Kus the direct, retrograde, and stationary positions of the 
«Hdothen. induced Eudoxus, a pupil of Plato, to. attempt a 

further complication. In order to escape the apparent 
improbability of such a variety of motions in each of the 
plajietary spheres, Eudoxus imagined the addition of three 
spheres to each, in such an order that the body itself 
revolved in the lowest, and the three above it presided 
over the diversity of its motions. The nearest to the- 

** [Acad. Pr. ii. 39, 1*3. Ed.] 

* 1 confess this notion appears to me altogether incredible, being incon* 
sistent, not only with the order of orbs mentioned in the 7 'imaus itself, but 
also with the general strain of the writings of Plato. (See Pluxdo^ near the 
end.) 
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planet had an oscillatory motion which it communicated to 
the sphere of the body itself, and this occasioned the direct, 
retrograde, and stationary movements; the next com¬ 
municated the daily, the highest the annual revofutions. 

Three spheres were thought sufficient to account for the 
motion of the sun, and as many were assigned to the 
moon; which with the sphere of the fixed stars made the 
•number twenty-seven. Callippus was dissatisfied with any 
allowance under thirty-four, and Aristotle could not un¬ 
dertake to inclose the phenomena in any number of 
spheres below fifty-six. Augmentations even beyond these 
were thought necessary in subsequent ages; but in the 
mean time another system had arisen, that of which 
Apollonius is said to have been the author, and which, 
improved by Hipparchus, we have received under the title 
of the Ptolemaic :—a system cumbrous and complicated 
indeed, but recommended by many advantages aliovc tlie 
former. I an^ not now, however, to enter into the detailed 
history of it or of its s\icccssors. The slight notice already 
presented is merely meant to exemi)lify the inevitable 
progress of hypothesis. A system invented to comprehend 
a few facts is burthened with more and more accessories 
as new facts appear; nature swells beyond the measure 
of its artificial bondage; custom and imagination are still 
unwilling to alter fundamentally the greater lineaments of 
the portrait they have so long cherished; accordingly, the 
system continues to live until too heavy to bear its own 
W'eight—that is, until the explanations become almost as 
numerous as the facts to be explained. The imagination 
at this point finds no help in the hypothesis, and deserts it. 

** Systems,” says Adam Smith*®, in one of his many pas¬ 
sages of happy illustration, “Systems in many respects 
resemble machines. A machine is a little system, created SmHk't 
to perform as well^s to connect together in reality those 7 h 7 ^aX'”‘ 
different movements and effects which the artist has 
casion for. A system is an imaginary machine, invented 
to connect together in the fancy those different movements 
and effects which arc already in reality performed. The 
machines that are at first invented to perform any par¬ 
ticular movement are always the most complex; and 
succeeding artists generally discover that with fewer wheels, 
with fewer principles of motion, than had been originally 
employed, the same effects may be more easily produced 
The first systems, in the same manner, are always the most 
complex, and a particular connecting chain or principle is 

■ 

^ [Essays o» Philosophictd Subjects, 44. Most of the foregoit^ State* 
tnents come from the same .source. Ed;] 
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generally thought necessary to unite every two seemingly 
. disjoint^ appearances: but it often happens that one 
great connecting principle is afterwards found to be suf¬ 
ficient to bind together all the discordant phenomena that 
occur in a whole species of things. How many wheels are 
necessary to carry on the movements of this imaginary 
machine, the system of eccentric spheres! The westward 
diurnal revolution of the firmament, whose rapidity carries 
all the other heavenly bodies along with it, requires one. 
The periodical eastward revolutions of the sun, moon, and 
five planets, require for each of these bodies another. Their 
differently accelerated and retarded motions require that 
those wheels or circles should neither be concentric with 
the firmament nor with one another; which more than any¬ 
thing seems to disturb the harmony of the universe. The 
retrograde and stationary appearance of the five planets,, 
as well as the extreme inconstancy of the moon’s niotion, 
require for each of them an epicycle, another little wheel 
attached to the ^circumference of the great wheel, which 
still more interrupts the uniformity of the; system. The 
motion of the apogeum of each of those liodies requires 
in each of them still another wheel to carry the centres of 
their eccentric spheres round the centre of the earth. And 
thus this imaginary machine, though perhaps more' simple 
and certainly better adapted to the phenomena than the 
fifty-six planetary .sphere.s of Aristotle, was still too in¬ 
tricate and complex for the imagination to rest in it with 
complete tranquillity and satisfaction." 

I return to the Thneeus. You will perceive that the 
fundamental conception which sustains all the Platonic or 
Pythagorean opinions on the cosmical arrangements, is 
that the universal soul is to be the medium between the 
eternal and the successive, and therefore to have its roots 
ill both. The Deity forms it, but he' forms it of those 
elements w'hich lie at the foundation of the real and the 
apparent, of same and different; .since it is to address itself 
to both, it must have some original affinity for both. Now 
the first grand development of these opposite attributes of 
soul is conceived to be the arrangement of the magnificent 
framew'ork of the universe ; this is the universal type of 
active intelligence ; and here, therefore, in theit simplest 
exhibition will be found the two presiding characteristics 
of soul. When from this a priori conception the Platonist 
descended to inspect the facts, he found that the few then 
known could be without much difficulty organized as a sen- 
siWe manifestation of the primary metaphysical principles 
already elicited ; as manifc.stations, that is, of principles that 
may be said to form the very substance of intelligence itselC 
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He therefore expressed the harmonies of the heavens as lfct. 
reducible in the last analysis to the two original principles 
of intelligence, the categories of sameness and difference of 
permanence and change; and inasmuch as soul was not only 
cognitive but active, not only an intelligence but an energy, 
and tlius vitally present in each of its functions, he ex¬ 
pressed the measurements of these harmonious motions as 
■ distributions of the very soul that quickened and preserved 
them. The proper interest to our age of such speculations 
is of course altogether metaphysical; we have long out¬ 
grown the cosmical hypothesis in which the conceptions 
W'ere embodied; but the profound questions which arise 
out of these conceptions themselves are still as pregnant 
with interest as ever to all reflecting spirits, and the 
withering breath of oblivion which has passed over the 
mere astronomy of the Tvmeus, has left its speculative 
philosophy as fresh and as attractive as in the clays of the 
old Locrian himself. You will now, I trust, be prqjared 
to enter into the purport of the following passage, which 
succeeds the account of the geometrical division of soul”. 

" The whole composition of the soul being completed 
according to the design of its composer, he, after this, 
constructed all the bodily nature within it, and fitting centre wtkMy. 
to centre united them: but the soul, diffused from the 
middle to the uttermost bounds of creation, and investing 
the whole circularly from without, introduced a revolution 
on itself, the divine principle** of incessant and intelligent 
life to last for ever. The body of the world is visible, the 
soul invisible; participating of reason and of the harmony 
of beings intelligible and eternal, it is the most perfect of 
all such beings as the Perfect Being has formed. Now, 
since it is composed of these three elements—the same, 
the different, and,the mediate “substance,”—divided and 
combined according to proportion, and returning circularly 
on itself, whenever it meets anything essentially divisible, 
or anything essentially indivisible, moved through its whole 
self, it pronounces with what any substance is identical, 
and from what it differs, why, and where, and how, and 
when, it happens that anything either is or suffers in rela¬ 
tion to anything else through the whole sphere both of the 
created and of the eternal. Now Reason, which is true 
when conversant with the immutable, may be engaged 
with both the changeable and the immutaUc; and when, 
borne along in its own silent course, it meets a sensible 
object, and the circle of difference in its regular function 

” {Tim. p. 36 n, fol. En.l 

” [6!aai' dpxV “began Ihc divine cuinmcncenient," “divinum 

fecit initium.” En.] 
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T.F.CT. transmits the message to the entire soul, then are generated 
opinions and beliefs firm and true; but when, on the con¬ 
trary, it is engaged with the rational, and the revolving 
circle of sameness declares it to the soul, intelligence and 
scientific knowledge necessarily result. But if any man 
shall say that these things are anywhere but in the soul 
produced, he shall speak what is utterly erroneous." Nothing 
can be more plain than that in this description the universal 
soul is the type of soul in general; that its circles of same¬ 
ness and difference are but representatives, in the language 
of that celestial system with which it is directly connected, 
of the faculties of belief and knowledge, tt/o-tw and poTfcrist, 
which Plato so carefully separates in the human soul, and 
which he evidently conceived to be the appropriate and 
necessary faculties of every description of soul, when once 
placed in relation with a phenomenal or sensible system, 
the image of one invisible and eternal. But this may 
appear more di.stinctly when in the next Lecture, passing 
from those inevitably abstruse deductions, I proceed to the 
Psychology of Plato, to his views of the substance, pro¬ 
perties, prerogatives^ and fortunes of the human soul. 



LECTURE 111 . 


Platonic PiiiLOsoriiY. No. IX. 


Gentlemen, 

As I have already stated to you, it is not within Lr.« t. 
my plan to enter at any length into the details of the 
system of the natural phenomena offered by Plato. Yor riatmk 
those who are interested in tracing the history of the ialrMn/. 
physical sciegce.s, the Tinimis presents a rich magazine of 
ancient speculations, if not upon the anatomical construc¬ 
tion (in whict it is brief and infiperfect), at least upon the 
objects and adaptation of the parts of the human body; 
as well as upon the arrangement of the “ elements,” as they 
were called, and the productioas of the more striking 
appearances of external nature. To enumerate these par¬ 
ticulars w'ould only be to transcribe the work itself, which 
is easily within your reach, and the language of which 
could scarcely be abridged. Put even if 1 could succeed 
in condensing and methodizing the entire of these details, 
the result w'ould only be to hiad me away from my object 
in these sketchc*s, which is to. catch and portray the features 
and expression of the Platonic habits of thought, and to 
represent the opinions of this great master upon those 
questions of eternal interest which no variation in the 
science of the vfsible creation can ever antiquate,—no 
succe.sses in that field of investigation ever supersede. 1 
know,, gentlemen, that these discussions can scarcely hope 
to be J^pular: I avow that I cannot rid you of the burthen- 
some necessity of patient meditation, if you would think 
as Plato thought t the depths of the ocean cannot sparkle 
with the glitter of the surface, nor the student who would 
enter into the regions of the tfaXeaotpia roO ovro^, the 
philosophy of the real and absolute, expect to be enter¬ 
tained with the brilliant varieties of the last new theory of 
association or of taste. To Plato himself almost alone of- 
mankind belonged the gift of conveying the profoundest 
truths in the most airy vehicle of fancy, of being livelier 
among ideal abstractions than most men could contrive to 
be in the scenes of a romance; yet even Plato himself has 
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LECT. in some respects suffered by this very perfection. The 
forms of Grecian art are too exquisitely wrought for our 
dull sensibilities,—the parallel motion of philosopher and 
poet is too rapid and perplexing for our slow faculties; 
\tre cannot read the two languages together,—^we mutilate 
this mighty mind to bring it within our grasp, and vexed 
at feeling that the life has evaporated, take revenge by 
talking of it as the mind of a dreamer and a phantast. In 
truth, there never were written pages less marked by the 
negligent vagueness of reverie than those of Plato ; the 
severest control governs his highest flights,—^the sublimity 
is ever in the substance of the thoughts, not in their acci¬ 
dental connexions; nor is there a sentence of what a 
modern critic would call declamation from beginning to end 
of his writings. Serenest when loftiest, he rises without 
effort or perceptible motion. 

“Ye cannot see 

The stirring of his wings, and yet he soars 


These singular perfections, however, are the excellencies 
of a Greek; and of all Greeks, the special excellency of 
Plato. The lecturer’s work of cold analysis is necessarily 
very different; he cannot even lay the body itself on his 
dissecting table, when though lifeless it would at least be 
entire; he must take it limb by limb, and the limb itself 
few can recognize after it has been disfigured to be ex¬ 
posed, and its external result of beauty lost in tracing out 
its tissues and arteries. 

The four ^ shall not, therefore, attempt any minute account of 
eumenttM- the merely hypothetical explanations which Plato gives us 
i’lato; of the arrangement of the elements and their original con¬ 
stitution. He obtains the four elements by arguing that 
corporeal nature was meant to be visible and tangible'; 
that fire w'as necessary for the former supposition, by 
the way, countenanced by those late interesting investiga¬ 
tions which seem to establish that light and heat are really 
modes of the same original essence, rays of heat being 
light invisible, and light caloric visible)—and eartl^, the 
principle of solidity, necessary for tactual grasp. But 
between these very different natures it is fitting that some 
connecting medium or media should intervene ; and Plato 
shews by some geometrical considerations, which, however, 
have rather perplexed his commentators, that the most 
. perfect arrangement is that in which two proportionals are 
inserted ; so that fire may be to air as air is to water, and 
iktirpeme- aif to WEtcr as Water to earth". He subsequently enters 

trUeu/oriHt. * • 


1 


[Tfffi. p. 31 B—c. Ed.] 
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into their mathematical construction, in the spirit of the lrct. 
Italic school, and decides it primarily on the principle of *** , 

beauty. The pyramid is assigned to the particles of fire, 
the cube to those of earth, the octahedron to air, the icosa¬ 
hedron to water. The reasons for these distinctions are of 
course altogether fanciful; yet in the course of the ex¬ 
position conjectures not wholly unlike truth occur .; and it 
is impossible in reading it not to conceive with what 
pleasure Plato would have entered into the modern law of 
definite proportions, and still more, perhap.s, into the 
striking and beautiful phenomena of cry.stallization. In 
such cases as these, where ancient hypotheses arc con¬ 
trasted with modern discoveries, and the reality found so 
far to excel the anticipation, it is instructive to regard the 
difference between the moral and the purely intellectual in 
man. In his moral being, it is the tendency of awakened 
man to aspire perpetually after a .perfection which this 
world docs^ not concede him, and even out of his own 
preconceptions of the just and the good to faintly dare 
to shadow ,a scene infinitely suipasiing it; and reason 
and revelation alike encourage him in the noble and 
elevating occupation ;—in the sphere of simple fact, the 
object of his observing and theorizing faculties, on the 
contrary, the construction of imaginary worlds on princi¬ 
ples of suppo.scd perfection, if intended to satisfy the 
reason, is discountenanced by reason itself, while even 
piety bids us beware how we risk degrading that wwk- 
iiiaiiship which all experience perpetually proves to ri.se 
beyond the utmost ingenuity and harmony of our best 
ideal constructions. And could I believe that the very cmfrni 
imperfect system delineated by Plato was ever meant by 
liiin to be tlie last term of physical speculation, 1 should 
judge him strictly amenable to this censure ;—everything o/j’/au! 
about it, howeve’I-, seems to me to mark his clear conviction 
that he walked among the obscurities of conjecture, and 
that his attempts at theoretical representation of pheno¬ 
mena were only valuable as they seemed to exemplify in • 
a vivid form what might be the real wisdom and be¬ 
nevolence of the Deity. You will remember also what vim-ediu 
w'as the actual position and vocation of true philosophy at 
this period. Schools existed—popular and fashionable 
schools—crowded by all that was influential and eminent 
in Greece, in which every principle of moral and religious 
truth was systematically undermined. Among other de¬ 
vices of this unholy warfare, the physical universe itself 
was raised into a fortress from which heaven might be 
stormed. The evidences of design in its structure were 
questioned ; its existence attributed to necessity, to destiny, 
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T.ECT. to caprice, to chance*. Under the pressure of these cir- 
cumstances, something should be done, and speedily: to 
wait until full certainty should be attained, was to wait for 
the lapse of ages. The instructor of the pilblic mind had 
only to take the best account that thoughtful men had 
till then been able to devise; to insist upon such instances 
as appeared least questionable; to attire the rest in the 
most becoming dress, and so to arrange the whole as to 
leave upon the mind of his reader the ideas of order and 
nniixerend- beneficcncc deeply and distinctly impressed. And as he 
would be obliged to admit the public religion of his 
country in its chief elements, his object would be so to 
represent polytheism as to give the moral effect of mono¬ 
theism ; by classing the received gods as the subjects and 
deputies of the Supreme, all animated by a single purpose 
derived from him, and moving together in harmony of will 
and action. For it is clear that the great moral evil of 
polytheism consists, not in it merely as polytheism, but in 
its defect of subordination among its deities, and its ten¬ 
dency to admit private interests, personal preferences, and 
even positive hostilities among them. This Plato himself 
bitterly felt and lamented; and the diffusion of such 
debasing tenets among the mass of the people formed one 
of his prominent and constant charges against the popular 
poetry of his country. Against this doctrine of divine 
dissension he has forcibly and unreservedly aqjued in the 
EuthypkroiY; and we can easily conceive, that, while on 
the one hand the belief of rivalry among the presiding 
deities must at once destroy all the religious foundations 
of morality, on the other, the belief of their common 
animation by a single spirit and purpose, their conjunction 
in the same strict principles of right and wrong, must 
unconsciously infuse into the mind the very spirit of 
monotheism itself,—the standard in which they agree be¬ 
coming in a manner the deity of the reason, and the several 
divinities becoming to the hopes and fears the avenging 
and rewarding ministers of that Supreme and Eternal Law. 
But this process becomes still more simple and certain, 
when, as with Plato, the Supreme is clearly represented on 
the stage of creation, and the deities* (even Jupiter*, the 
governing divinity of the poetical and popular mythology) 
are classed as the descendants of powers included within 
that creation itself. Such, then, on the whole, seems to 
'me the historical position and design of the Timasus; and 
to estimate fairly the execution you must remember the 

. ’ * [See the tenth Book of the Lenvs, p. 889 A. Ed.] 

* [p. 8. Ed.] * I Tim. p. 40 A. Ed.] 

• [Ib. 40 E. Ed.J 
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•age and the purpose. I shall only add, lest my own se- lfct. 
lections should do injustice to the philosopher, that in the 
course of the work the instances of design are really taken 
in far the greater number from the most accessible, and 
what Paley, and Socrates himself, both agreed to be the 
most convincing department of nature, the organized 
animal creation. The few references I have made have 
been chosen with a different view,—in illustration of the 
pifrely speculative philosophy of Plato; with which view 
it is also that I now proceed to consider and generalize 
the principal opinions of Plato regarding the nature and 
destinies of the human soul, 

said Socrates, “there be anything about man that rii-Ph/.- 
partakes of divine, it is the souP.” This brief sentence 
may stand as the text of the whole Platonic psychology. 

The spirit that animates the entire of his many and diver¬ 
sified references to this subject, whether they be general or 
detailed, is ever the same, the conviction deej> and inef¬ 
faceable, that there is a principle in man which manifestly 
separates itself from the rest of his nature, and internally 
proclaims an essence kindred with the skies. The whole 
force of his genius is bent to clear and confirm this con¬ 
viction : to it directly or indirectly he perpetually rctums ; 
it is assumed in every dialogue in which it is not argued. 

And yet it is unquestionable, that, though he has fortu¬ 
nately left us some imperishable memorials of the grounds 
of his belief, considerable obscurity .still hangs over his 
opinions on some parts of the subject; an obscurity arising 
partly, we may suppose, from his disinclination to speak 
dogmatically upon matters which he could not but feel 
were, without direct revelation, inevitable uncertainties, and 
partly from the very different periods of a long life in 
which his dialogdfes were meditated and written. The 
most striking of these instances in which we are still left in 
some doubt as to his real sentiments, occurs in the very 
opening of the subject. 

Plato informs us®, that after the Supreme Being had ist, as srt 
created the visible and the invisible gods, he commanded 
them to frame the animated natures of the Earth ; but that 
in doing so he reserved to himself the formation of that 
portion of their being which deserved the name of immortal, 

“ to be entitled divine, and serve as guide to all who would 
follow justice that accordingly the Father of the universe, 
composed tliis diviner portion of the remainder of that 

' \Le^’ V. init.: rdvrbw rm a&rov ktihsAtw fterh 9eoit Ott&rvTojf, 

Ed] 

* [T/m. 41 A. El).] 
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LECT. mysterious substance of which the soul of the world had 
been already formed, but of an essence, froin^ some unex¬ 
plained cause, much less refined*. Ihis mythical represen¬ 
tation embodies the doctrine, that the soul of man, and 
(it would appear) that of all animals, are of the same 
nature with the universal soul, though of inferior excel¬ 
lence—a point of view in which we have already in the 
last Lecture contemplated the subject; that, though of Ae 
same kind and family, they are individually distinct from 
it and from each other ; and consequently that the notion 
of ultimate absorption* often ascribed to Plato, is really 
W'ithout foundation in his theory. 

9Mdiy,tttthe HowcvcT, wlieii from this account of the soul just 
iiurdrm. of ggy] “the most excellent of generated 

beings," we turn to the Pluedn^s, we find an account not 
ea.sy to reconcile with the above, an account which seems 
to attribute to the soul an essential eternity of nature. 
Apfinrent Plato hefc argues'®, that the soul, as selfonoving, is a 
iy'^the'‘Hvo Pi^inciple of motion ; that a principle cannot be produced 
didiogHM. any more than it cmi be destroyed. Not produced, for it 
would then no longer be a principle, no longer the self- 
dependent source of its own energy; not destroyed, for 
if s© the whole existence of things, which rests on first 
principles of production, might cease. " If then,” he con- 

[aKijpara 5 ’ oCk-tri xari raird uiffavTus dWd Seihepa xal rplra, Ib. D. 

Ed.] 

• The opinion of Warbnrton, who ascribes this notion of the derivation of 
the souls of men from the divine essence and their final resolution into it, to 
all tile ancient philnsopliers without exception, is, 1 think, quite unsupported 
in the cascHif IMatonisni, as it c.'unc from the hands of I'lato himself. Flato 
may, in the last analysis, have embraced all things in some mysterious unity— 
an idea whicli in vague sense it seems impossildc for liuman reason to 
avoid ; but as far as he prolesscs to trace the fortunes of the souls of men, he 
seems to me to see them distinct to the end. even when most clo.sely combined 
with tliosc great realities of the Idc.'il World with wliich their origin is so inti¬ 
mately blended. I have already attenqited to shevn wluit appears the true 
foundation of the Platonic theory of the cfin.stitulion of soul, viz. the myste¬ 
rious oneness of truth and knowledge, wliich naturally led to deriving the 
rational element of the Soul tlhe clement that knmus, that possesses the faculty 
of ySriois) from the rail element in things (the element that is, the »ovne»oy); 
and in the original, the final, and, though inipcrfecily, the present, state of that 
rational clement, he, doubtless, conceived it united with its object in an eternal 
conjunction or even identity, liut though Intelligence and its correlative Intel- 
ligiblcs were, and are, thus coininned, the soul is more than pure intelligence; 
it pr)s.scsses an element of ])ersonality and consciousness distinct to each indi¬ 
vidual, of which we have no reason to suppose, from anything his writings 
contain, i’lato ever meant to deprive it. [it is thus we must explain the Pla¬ 
tonic doctriae that the number of souls in the universe is constant, /l/p. x. 
6ii A; (yC'uxat) itl ttev al aihal, otlre ydp dv irov iXdrrous ylooiyro /tijSefuit 
drokXvfiLipift, otfre o8 rXilovt, el yap 6tio0p two dBarirtsv irXiop ylymro, dtoS' 
Sri {k toC ffpr/roS &p ylyvoiro, xal Trdma ip etif reXeurupra dffdpara. This 
number is elsewhere defined to be that of the stars. (Hm. 41 D.) Whim¬ 
sical as this may seem, it is at least conclusive against ue absorption theory, 
which indeed thece is otherwise no pretext for attnhutlng to Plato. Kn. J 
** l/Vimlr. p. 545 C; dpx^i 8i dyiPTfrop, r.r.X. Ed. ] 
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dudes, “ all which is the source of its own motion is soul, lect. 
assuredly the soul can have neither commencement nor— 
termination...." 

That this profound ai^ument is truly applicable to the 
First Principle of the Universe, no one can justly deny; 
and accordingly in an elaborate* exposition in the tenth 
book of Laws^^ Plato admirably applies it to the proof of 
the existence of God; but in that very discussion he draws 
a marked distinction between the divine and human forms 
of the moving principle, and suspends the continuance of 
created souls upon the will and wisdom of the Deity. I do 
not pretend that I can throw any decisive light upon this 
great difficulty. I will remark, however, that Plato himself itt^robnbu 
describes the Soul as formed of pre-exi.sting materials: the 
demiurge in the Timmts is not the framer of either the 
material or mental universe out of nothings —an idea not 
'embraced by the Platonic habits of thought. In the Ti~ 
mam we contemplate him as intelligent and active; not 
as literally creative in our sense of the expression. But 
if the soul was conceived to have been the result of a 
composition of previous elements; and if, as we know, 
one of these elements (that which Plato calls “The Same”) 
is always by him represented as eternal in the strictest 
sense; we may, perhaps, venture to imagine that in uniting 
these notions we shall have obtained some conception of 
the manner in which he might have contemplated the 
human soul as a generated being in its actual manifes¬ 
tations and personal history, and yet as in its ultimate con¬ 
stitution a principle essentially eternal. That which in the 
passage of the Phadrus is called the Principle of Self- 
motion ought probably to be generalized as the principle 
of self-determination”; for motion was, in the Greek philo¬ 
sophic phraseology, a word almost indiscriminately applied 
to every species of cTiange. Now the self-determining prin¬ 
ciple in man is rationally inferrible from the conception of 
duty (as Kant has so nobly demonstrated)”; if, then, the 
immutable element of the soul styled by Plato “ the Same," 
be, as 1 have in the last Lecture supposed, the part of the 
Soul which corresponds to the objective “ Same,” that is, 
to the intelligible world, and if, as we well know, the noblest 
furniture of that eternal scene was believed by Plato to be 
the idea of Moral Rectitude, it is not too overstrained to 
conceive that in this way not merely the faculty of behold¬ 
ing the intelligible, but the ground of the self-directing 

u fpp, go 9 A, B, fol. Ed.] 

f^e Ibid, too b: rolf Im podKnr9ai, nvrd* 

vBat, K.T,\. Ed.J 

•• [Fivet. Vemum/it l. Th. Ed.] 
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energy, might have been involved by Plato in that element 
_ of the soul whose foundations lay in Eternity*. 

This doctrine of the Eternity of the Rati6nal and MoraP* 
Elements of Soul appears more repulsive than, perhaps, it 
ought fairly to do, in con.sequence of not being accompa¬ 
nied by an appropriate conception of the Platonic eternity 
itself. As long as we regard this great Idea as merely an 
indefinite extension of time with its past, present, and. 
future, the notion of the anterior eternity of soul will per¬ 
haps startle us as something altogether imaginary and in¬ 
credible. But I have elready remarked, that Plato had 
risen into a very clear apprclien.sion of the inapplicability 
of these relations of succc.'ssivc existence to the ideal sphere 
of being*®. And as succession was refused to these mighty 
essences (the Ideas), so the notion of succession to the 
contemplative element of the soul; for the contemplation 
of immutability to our own experience destroys the per- ■ 
ception of time, and the transcendent glorijis of the ideal 
scene presented in one unchangeable picture to that soul 
would be independent of the aids of memory to recover 
the past, and thus intrude the notion of successive exist¬ 
ences. The Soul, therefore, in its elements of rationality 
and freedom, has existed anterior to time, because it now 
and essentially exists in eternity. In these respects it 

* We should, however, ag.!!!! observe, with re.sp(*ot to the notion of 
“ ab-sorption," that even this supposition—the eleinity of the sclf-detcnnining 
Principe —still leaves us perfectly distinct the conscious pers(»n.il excrche 
of tliat principle, aud thus saves the felt iudividualily of each soul now and 
for ever. 

[The eternity of the “rational element” Is an undoubte<l Platonic doc¬ 
trine. With rcg.'ird to the emotive part, in both its divisions of and 
0 vnla, it is difficult to clear his tiltcranccs of inconsistency. In the I'inKeus 
the emotive part is conceived as mortal (see p. 41 C al.), whereas in the great 
Mythus of the Phicdrtts the Iriparlite soul is represented a.s in its entirety ])rc- 
cxistent in the vvcpavpivios roiros. And such must be his meaning in a passage 
of the Lmos^ x. p. 8y6 e seqi]. This alone seems io me to forbid the forced 
interpretation of the Phaidric allegory of the Chariot which was adopted by 
Uermeias as a means of escape from what he ims^ned to be the unplatonic 
doctrine of the immortality of the emotive principle. This difficulty, we may 
observe, was felt by the old ns well as by later Platonists—and their varying 
theories are enumerated by Olympiodonis, Schol. in Fbacdonem, § 175 ol pht 
drd TTjt 'koyut^s ^XP*' lieut dra^ararffoverd', c&t Nou/i'^- 

I'lor. ol ( 0 t IlXurivot ferru* 6tov‘ ol Si pixP^ “’’Vt iXoylas, 

c&i TUP flip iraXatui' StPOKpdnit xal SireSirnrvotf tup SI pturipup ’ld^i;SX(x°t fral 
nXourapxoi* P^XP* pS>'VS Xoyucijt, dig IIp6K\ag Kal Ilop^ffpiog' ol Si pixpf- 
fiSpov roS pov, (ftBtlpovn 'yip rijv SS^op, <i>t iroXXol tup UtptwaTifriKuv. I take 
this from a tract of (iieseler De partifms animi immPrtaUbus secundum Hato- 
tum, Gottingae 1850, where the restrictive view of the Platonic Immortality 
is ingeniously defend^. £d.] 

" [Tim. p. 37 K: r 6 r* ^p rS t’ ttmu xp£pov...ef8i;, & Sif ^povret Xopffdpo- 
lui drl ri)i' drStoi' oSvtap o6k SpBug. \iyopxp yip 81 ) c!>f ^p ton re koI ttmu, 

Mrd Im pSpop xari tSp X&yoy irpoHiKa. “'Was’ and ‘will be’ are 

bnt modes of time, which we are apt without thinking to apply wrongfully to 
the eternal essence. We say, It was, is and is to come: whereas in strict rea* 
son ‘ is’ alone can properly be said of it.” Ed.] 
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knows no past, present, or future; it is, as the Phtsdrus lkct. 
declares, a principle uncommenced and interminable. _ 

Still it may be asked, how the notion of Creation can 
be properly applied to an essence thus supposed in certain 
respects self-existent ? And to this I can only repeat my 
impression that Plato meant to apply the fact of Creation, 

as he calls it, Generation by the divine Father, not 
mrecjly to the soul in its primitive elements, but to the 
soul in its manifestation as the mediate nature between the 
eternal and sensible. The Universal Soul, we have seen, 
may be regarded as the type of soul in general; having all 
.those prerogatives in the highest and amplest degree 
which appertain to soul essentially, and which in inferior 
degrees characterize every separate instance of soul through¬ 
out the universe. Now, that universal soul is on one side 
linked with eternity, formed of that element which con¬ 
stitutes the real or immutable, and beyond W'hich is no¬ 
thing,—on the ^thcr side linked with the sensible and 
contingent, being formed of that element which is purely 
relative and phenomenal. The office of the Demiurgus or 
Creator was simply to combine these elements into the 
state in which they arc actually prcscritcd; and thus to 
give a definite and positive existence, in a conjunctive form, 
to ingredients already prepared. When the mysterious 
compound is thus projected into the sphere of positive 
existence, the elements will still preserve indefeasible the 
rights of their eternal ancestry; and thus a soul, which as 
a soul owes its being and its continuance to the wisdom 
and beneficence of that Almighty Disposer and Parent of 
whom it was the firstborn offspring, may yet recognize in 
itself the essential powers of a Principle, and know that, 
whether in its faculty of pure intelligence or in its corre¬ 
sponding faculty of ^self-determijiation, it lies out of the 
ever-varying circle of sense, is so far the subject of no 
direct causation, and transcends tlie world of successive 
duration. 

This portion of the soul, accordingly, it is to which 
Plato has assigned a proper immortality, and whose present 
state he believed bore manifest indications equally of a 
prior and a future perpetuity. The rest of its characteristics 
he ascribed to its junction with the body; and he clearly 
intimates that the object of this temporary connexion was 
.the establishment of a state of moral discipline and proba¬ 
tion. He describes (and of course you will understand these 
descriptions as mainly intended for picturesque forms of. 
metaphysical truth, philosophy in the dress of narrative) 
the souls which were to be distributed through the universe 
as first distributed among the stars, one to each, and the 

28-*“3 
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lect. Deity as unfolding to these souls the irreversible decrees’ 
”*• of the universal system, which consist mainly of the law of 

moral trial and the transmigration through various bodily 
vehicles of such as lose their original purity, until, after a 
period more or less protracted, they become fitted to re¬ 
cover their primal state in the star to which each has been 
first associated'®. 

The philosophical doctrines of the eternal existence of 
the free and rational elements of the soul, of the possibility 
and propriety of the conjunction of the soul with a variety 
of successive bodily organizations, and of the object of the 
whole arrangement,—the manifestation of the final triumph 
of the good over the evil principle; these doctrines rest on 
their own evidence, whatever that may be, and should be 
carefully separated from all that mass of imaginative repre¬ 
sentation and ornament with which in the Platonic dialogues 
they are combined. Nothing can be more unjust, or indeed 
more wearisome, than the clumsy criticisms of those un¬ 
sympathizing judges of Plato, who, unable to rise to the 
habitual elevation of his thoughts, or unable to breathe in 
an atmosphere so rare when they have attained it, content 
themselves with watching his flight through their critical 
telescopes from below, and registering with painful minute¬ 
ness every golden cloud he pours around his path, as a solid 
body which he is establishing in his system. The “ Home- 
rus philosophorum,” as Cicero” calls him, loves to see every¬ 
thing flush with the colours of a pure and solemn poetry; 
standing for ever in front of the changeless and eternal, his 
spirit is filled with the exceeding awfulness of the presence; 
and when he would speak, his thoughts swell into the 
strong rapture of a hymn. And why^ upon yet profounder 
motives, he purposely sought thus to engage the Imagina¬ 
tion as well as the Reason, and deemed both efforts equally 
his duty, we may, perhaps, hereafter'inquire, when in the 
last section of the subject we examine the single grand 
object of his entire laboura It is enough here to remind 
you that it will be necessary to interpret constantly for 
yourselves the profuse language of mythological represen¬ 
tation into the simpler dialect of scientific truth. 

Mitt- To this class of imaginative shadowings of moral truth 
belong nearly all the descriptions which Plato has given us 
actual occupations of the soul of man prior to its 
'%upI^ present earthly existence; descriptions which are all meant. 
**. for those who can penetrate beyond the veil of imagery, 
and which are intentionally thrown into a form as remote 
as possible from scientific exposition. He constantly warns 

[ett reO *ope\i 6 dt oIkjjviv iorpw. Ttm. p. 41 B. &D.] 

[Rathn whom Cicero quotes. Tusc. Qh. i. c, £n.] 
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MS of this. “To explain,” he declares, “what the soul is in lect, 
itself would require a science divine, and prolonged disqui- 
sitions; but to give an idea by the way of comparison, 
human science is enough, and there is no need of many 
words.” It is after making this admonition, that he pro¬ 
ceeds to present one of the most elaborate of all these 
allegories. It is that in the Phcedrus in which he has de- Thtam. 
'^cri^ed under the most brilliant and varied colourings the 
prior state, and the fall, of the spirit of man; a passage 
curious and important on many accounts, and not least on 
this,—that it evinces how early” in the annals of Plato’s 
philosophical life the main features of his system were 
fixed, and thus seems to indicate that these outlines must 
have been, however rudely, sketched in some of the philo¬ 
sophies (especially, doubtless, the Pythagorean) with which 
he was at that time conversant. As to the doctrines of pre- 
. 'existence and transmigration, these we know were Egyptian 
and Pythagorean ; th’e chief question of interest regards the 
connexion of the Ideal Theory with these antique traditions, 
which in themselves, and probably in the old Egyptian con¬ 
ception of them, wore rather a physiological than metaphy¬ 
sical aspect. And unfortunately Plato’s own singular mo¬ 
desty (which, in spite of ancient scandal, strongly marks 
his writings) puts it still more out of our power to determine 
the exact amount of his contributions of doctrine absolutely 
novel to the general fund of thought; his usual practice 
being to assign his sentiments to others,—to Socrates, to 
Parmenides, to even the Sophists. All this dramatic person¬ 
ation was of course well understood in his own age among 
the literary circles of Athens ; and his contemporaries and 
successors seem, assuredly, to have agreed, that wherever 
he touched he superseded all who had gone before him in 
the same walk; but;whether the miracle was achieved by 
absolute creation or by new and felicitous combination of 
previous materials,—by bestowing what men never possessed, 
or by teaching them the unsuspected value of what they 
had,—this it remains in many respects difficult to decide. 

I shall give you the passage to which I have alluded. 

You may find some interest in comparing its picturesque 

[I have already intimated my dissent from the popular tradition which 
represents the Fhadrus as the firstborn of Plato's genius. Cicero's autliority 
may fairly be held as of equal weight with that of the Peripatetics, with whom 
. the report seems to have originated. For it is difficult to believe that he wrote 
without 1 x)ok, when, in reference to the notice of Isocrates, "on the last pa^ 
of the Fhadrus” he observed, " Haec de adolescente Socrates auguratur. _ At 
ea de seniore scribit Plato, et scribit sequalis, et quidem, exagitator omnium 
rhetOTum, hunc miratur unum.”— Orator, c. 13. ■§ 41. The vulgar tradition 
cannot have been unknown to Cicero, nor vrould he have contradict^ it with¬ 
out some reason. 1 have entered at some length into the question in the 
Prolegomena to my edition of the Dialogue. £d.J ' • 
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LECT. and symbolical imagery with the grave account which 
Bishop Butler in the fifth chapter of his ‘‘Analogy” gives, 
of the course of temptation by which persons “ made upright 
may fall.” The substance of these very different forms of 
deduction is not itself very different; for the “particular 
propensions” hostile to conscience in the Bishop’s argument 
are personified in the unmanageable courser of the allegory.. 
I proceed to translate. 

“ Let us compare,” he says”, “ the sou! (in its original 
state) to the combined energies of a winged equipage and 
a charioteer. The coursers and the charioteers of the gods 
are all noble and nobly sprung; but those of other natures 
are very various. With us men, for example, the charioteer 
does indeed direct the equipage ; but of the coursers one is 
well proportioned and well bred, the other quite the oppo¬ 
site ; from whence it results that the work of guiding the, 
chariot is exceedingly difficult. And here we may explain ■ 
the difference between the mortal afid immortal species. 
Soul in general presides over lifeless nature and makes the 
voyage of the universe under many forms, As long as it 
is in perfection, and preserves its wings in all their vigour, 
it traverses the ethereal regions and governs the whole 
world; but when its wings fail, it is carried at random until 
at length it falls upon and attaches itself to something solid, 
and thenceforward remains there. It is thus that we call 
the union of soul and body a living being, this body appear¬ 
ing to move itself, by reason of the power derived from the 
soul. As to the immortal nature, we have no certainty 
upon the subject, we can only offer conjecture; and without 
having even seen Deity or sufficiently understanding its 
being, we imagine a living immortal essence whose soul and 
body are everlastingly united. But however that be, it is 
for us to consider and recount the c^iuses why souls first 
lose those wings of which we have spoken. 

“ I'hc pow'er of the wings is to elevate that which is 
heavy to those higher regions of the gods; and they share, 
more than anything else which is corporeal, in that which 
is divine. Now that which is divine is the Beautiful, the 
True, the Good, and everything that resembles them. This 
then is what feeds and nerves tlie wings of the soul; while, 
on the other hand, all that is evil and deformed injures and 
destroys them. Well then, the sovereign ruler, Jove, ad¬ 
vances in the van, guiding his winged chariot, disposing and 
• controlling all. After him comes the host of gods and 
powers in eleven divisions, for Vesta remains alone in the 
palace of the immortals; but the eleven other * dii majores ’ 
advance, each at the head of a detachment, in their 

» [PAadr. p. 246 fol. Ed,] 
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appointed rank. And then what captivating sights, what 
grand opening vistas, enliven the inner depths of the 
lioavens while the blessed discharge their divine offices 
accompanied by all who will or can follow them ; for far is 
qnvy from tlie celestial choir. When they return to the 
splendid banquet provided for them, and ascend to the 
crown of the vault of heaven, the chariots of the immortals, 
always in perfect balance, advance with lightness and case j 
the others toil on with difficulty; for the bad courser drags 
down earthwards the car, unless he have been right well 
trained by his driver. Here comes the great and sore trial 
of the soul. The souls of the immortals, after rising to the 
highest point of the heavens, dismiss their equiijages and 
place themselves on the convex side of its vault; and wiiile 
they remain there the circular motion of the system carries 
them round the heavens of which they contemplate the 
exterior region. That region above the heavens lujnc of 
our poets has yet celebrated; none ever shall celebrate it 
worthily. I will venture, however, in truth's cause, now 
especially demanding it, to portray the wondrous abode. 
True essence, colourless, formless, impalpable, cannot be 
contemplated but by intelligence, the guide of the soul. 
Around essence is the place of true science. Now the think¬ 
ing energy of the gods, which feeds on intelligence and 
knowledge, pure as tliat of every soul that would fulfil its 
vocation, loves to gaze on that essence from which it has 
been so long .separated, and surrenders itself delightedly to 
tlie contemplation of truth, until the moment when the cir¬ 
cular revolution brings it to the point of its departure again. 
In this transit it contemplates Justice, Wisdom, Science— 
not that science which is concerned with change, and which 
appears under a diflerent manifestation in difterent objects 
which we choose to call beings, but science such as it is in 
that which alone is indeed Being. After having thus con¬ 
templated all essences and been fully satisfied, it returns to 
the divine palace in the interior of the heavens, the chariot¬ 
eer conducts the coursers to their stalls, and spreads before 
them immortal food. Such is the life of the gods. Among 
the other souls, the one which best follows the divine souls, 
and resembles them the most, lifts the head of the chariot¬ 
eer above the highest regions, and traverses them, borne 
on by the circular motion; but at the same time, embar¬ 
rassed by its coursers, it has great difficulty in attempting 
steadily to contemplate essences. Anotlier, again, is now 
lifted, and now depressed; the irregular plunging of. its 
coursers allows it to perceive some essences, but hides the 
rest. The last in the train follow afar, eager to contemplate 
the higher region, but unable to attain the object; the 
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LECT. revolution carries them into the lower; they, are overthrown, 
- they fall over each other in attempting to advance, they 

crowd, they battle, they toil, and by the awkwardness of 
their charioteers many of them are disabled, many others 
lose the best part of the plumage of their wings, and all, 
after painful and unavailing efforts, are disappointed in the 
view of real being, and are obliged to find their aliment in 
mere conjecture. The cause of their anxiety to gain ,the 
field of truth is, that the appropriate nourishment of the 
best part of the soul is to be found in the fertile meadows 
which this plain incloses, and that the nature of the soul’s 
pinions is thereby strengthened and refreshed. It is an 
Adrastean (irrevocable) law, that every soul which, in un¬ 
deviating attendance on the divine souls, has caught the 
sight of any of the essences, shall be exempt from suffering 
until a new voyage, and that if it can always succeed in 
thus accompanying the gods, it never experiences any evil. 
But when it cannot follow the gods, or contemplate essences, 
and that unfortunately becoming fattened on the gross food 
of vice and forgetfulness, it gravitates, loses its wings, and 
falls to the earth, the law protects it from animating the 
body of any beast in its first stage." He then proceeds 
to describe the various fortunes of life, and the subsequent 
destinies of the undying spirit passing through forms of 
death, until at the close of ten millenniums it arrives again 
at its original state. But there is one exception, in which 
the period is abridged; it is that of the philosopher—Plato’s 
ideal of human excellence; who after the third revolution 
of a thousand years recovers the wings of the liberated soul. 
During his human life his power of reminiscence is, as far 
as possible, engaged with those essences he once knew in 
his state of enfranchisement. “ The man,” declares Plato, 
“who turns these precious recollections^to good account, 
participates incessantly in the true and perfect mysteries, 
and himself alone becomes truly perfect. Isolated from 
earthly cares and disquietudes, attached to things divine 
alone, the multitude warn him to be more a man of sense, 
or treat him as an idiot,—they see not that he is inspired !” 

Exphna-, Into the portion of this remarkable representation which 
concerns the future state of the soul, it is not now the time 
to enter. It would appear, with respect to the anterior 
state, that Plato conceived the soul, after its elements had 
been combined by the divine Framer, to be possessed of 
certain tendencies distinct from the purely rational, and for 
which it was not indebted to the body. These tendencies 
are symbolized in the two coursers, and it is impossible not 
to connect them with the well-known division of the soul 
which Plato elsewhere makes into the rational, irascible. 
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and concupiscible***, and in which division he always speaks 
favourably of the second element". It seems to me, then, 
that either at this time he had not matured the doctrine 
which appears in the Timans and elsewhere, and which 
seems to make the passions wholly the result oT the bodily 
connexion;—or that he conceived the soul in its original 
form to possess in a germinant state those tendencies which 
ar^ afterwards in full energy for good and evil developed 
in the corporeaP^. It is, at all events, certain, that in this 
mythical portrait he represents the bodily state as the re¬ 
sult of the incompetence of the soul to preserve its original 
purity, through a weakness from which the immortals, them¬ 
selves created, are free; and you will remember that in the 
account of the first composition of human souls in the 
Timesus it was expressly stated that their substance was 
inferior in purity to the animating principle of the universe. 
We are to collect, then, from this narrative that the soul of 
man, kindred^o the powers and principles of the universe, 
possessed in its primal state a strong desire to enjoy the 
perfection of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth, which desire 
was partly, but only partly, seconded by its powers; that 
failing to attain its mighty object through inseparable de¬ 
fects, a failure which, however, varied in degree in different 
individuals, it was condemned to assume the grosser bodily 
condition, in which a vast accession of evils alleviated by 
scarcely any advantage assails it, but which also affords a 
scene for the exercise of moral control, a period of trial, and 
an occasion of ultimate triumph. Anything much more 
minute on this subject we shall scarcely find in Plato with¬ 
out overstraining casual expressions. The peculiar ques¬ 
tions which the Christian revelation has made to us so in¬ 
teresting, were not prominently before the public mind in 
his age; and he consequently was not led to investigate 
them except briefly and incidentally. 

The body, then, is the prison of the soul, which however 
defies its oppressor; and the aim of virtue is to preserve 
the distinctness of the two, and realize liberty even in bonds; 
looking forward as its recompense to a total enfranchise¬ 
ment. From this seminal idea the whole moral system of 
Platonism springs; and it is this general conception which 
all the allegorical representations of the past and future 
state are intended to vivify and impress. 

*> [See esp. Rep. iv. p. 436 a. Ed.] 

[As Ibid. p. 440 E; iroXi^ nSXKw t 6 ffv/toaSit ie ry 

ffrdirei riffeeffat ri 0ir\a irp6s tou XoytimKoD. Ed.] 

•• [In the curious pa-ssage of the Zarw x. p. 897 A above referred to, the 
emotions of Joy, Sorrow, Courage, Fear are attributed both to the gods and to 
the unbodied souls. This is quite consistent with the mythical psychology of 
the Phtdrus. Ed-] 
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Platonic Philosophy. No. X. 


Genti.emen, 

i.ECT. The doctrine of the pre-cxistence of the soul of 

man, which was widely spread through Egypt and the East, 
Ptyc^iogy probably came to Plato by these foreign and traditional 
conveyances. He received it along with many other theo- 
triue^prt. •'ies, of which the original reasons had, perhaps, been lost; 
txisUHu. of which, perhaps also, the original reasons had never been 
well worth preserving. The strong conviction, which, to the 
honour of human nature, subsists among so*' many of its 
scattered families, that there is in the living being that feels 
and reasons a true composition, an element that asserts its 
natural superiority above the rest, took, without much diffi¬ 
culty, the form of a supposition that the higher element was 
essentially removed from the sphere of change and decay ; 
the easy and obvious analysis by which the bodily sensa¬ 
tions, passion.s, and affcction.s were detached from the 
power of contemplation and the originating principle of 
motion, would help to define and distinguish the opposite 
members of the combination ; and w'hen the conception had 
been thus cleared, the very misfortunes, infirmities, and 
diseases of the inferior clement would heighten the con¬ 
trast, and lead the mind to dwell with pleasurable pride 
upon that glorious principle for which, at length, no merely 
created origin would seem adequate to,^ccount. Men of 
reflexion and virtue, anxious to impress moral principles 
upon society, would look with favour upon everything which 
tended to exalt the rational principle above that of mere 
desire, and on which a .‘scheme of moral discipline or purifi¬ 
cation could be so readily grafted. 

whyuiku Indeed it may be doubted whether the strangeness and 
improbability of this hypothesis of pre-existence among 
ourselves (omitting now the notion of absolute sempiternity), 
arises after all from grounds on which our philosophy has 
reason to congratulate itself highly. It may be questioned 
whether, if we examine ourselves candidly, we shall not 
discover, that the feeling of absolute extravagance with 
which it affects us, has its secret source in materialist or 
gemi-materialist prejudices, and that we believe the thinking 
principle cannot have existed before its bodily apparatus, 
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because we strongly suspect that in some unknown way out lect. 

of the bodily apparatus it arises. But however this may_ 

be, it is certain that with Plato the conviction was associ- rhi-dee. 
ated with a vast and pervading principle which extended 
through every department of Nature and of Thought. This/<»«fl5*rf<'» 
principle was the priority of Mind to Body, both in order d/^o/the 
of dignity and in order of time ; a principle wliich with him^viwrfto"’^ 
was not satisfied by the single admission of a divine pre- Matter. 
existence, but extended through every instance in which 
these natures could be compared. A very striking example 
of the manner in which he thus generalized the i)rincii)lc 
of the priority of Mind to Body is to be found in the well- 
known passage in the Tenth Book of his Lmvs, in which 
he proves the existence of divine agency. The argument 
employed really applies to every case of motion, and 
equally proves' that every separate corporeal system is but 
a mechanism moved by a spiritual essence anterior to itself. 

The universe is full of gods*, and the human soul is, as it 
were, the god or demon of the human body *. “ The sys- 

terns,” says PlatoV “which have originated impiety, have ority givfn 
reversed the proper order of things by taking away tbeJ^^j/w#* 
character of first principle from the primary cause of the 
generation and corruption of all beings, and setting before 
it that which exists only after it; thence arise their errors 
on the true nature of gods....Scarcely one of these philoso¬ 
phers has truly known what the soul is, and what are its 
Ijropcrties. They are all unaAvare that in every respect, 
and particularly with regard to origin, it truly is one of 
the first beings which has existed, that it has been prior 
to bodies, and has presided eminently over their various 
changes and combinations.”..." Have we not,” he asks®, 

"fully established that the soul is the first principle of 
generation and rf)f motion, of corruption and of repose, in 
all beings past, present, and to come, since we have seen 
that it is the cause of every change, and everj^ motion in 
all existing tilings ? Is it not true that motion produced 
by a foreign cause in a substance where one perceives no 
self-moving essence—this motion being nothing else than 
the change of a body really inanimate—ought to be set in 
the second rank, and, as far as possible, below the first ?— 
Certainly.—We have, then, spoken the exact truth when 
Ave said that the soul has existed before the body, that it 
possesses authority over it as being superior to it in rank 

1 [ffeuv vdvra. Legg. X. p. 899 B. £d.] 

* The " Gods" of the Platonic System are answerable in nsse and concep¬ 
tion to the " Angels” of the Christian Theology. The Creator is regarded aa 
equally superior to both. 

* X- P- 891 E. Ei).] 

> [lb. p. 890 A— 897 D. lin.] 
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LKCT. and order of existence, and its natural governor. And just 
so, all that belongs to Soul must likewise be admitted to 
be prior to Body. Consequently, characters, manners, 
volitions, reasonings, true opinions, foresight, and memory, 
have existed before length, breadth, depth, and strength 
of bodies, the soul itself existing before bodies. It thence 
follows, too, that Soul is the principle of good and evil, 
of honesty and dishonesty, of just and unjust, and of all 
other contraries, if we but recognize it as the cause of all 
which exists. Must we not then allow,” he continues, rising 
to his immediate subject, " that the Soul which dw'ells in 
all that moves, and governs its motions, rules also the 
heavens T He then condenses his argument into one 
emphatic statement—"Soul governs, then, all which is in 
heaven, on earth, and in the sea, by motions which are its 
proper functions, and which w'e call will, attention, fore¬ 
sight, deliberation, judgment; and, whether true or false, 
joy, sadness, confidence, fear, aversion, love; and by other 
similar movements which are the first efficient causes, 
and which directing the motions of bodies, as so many 
secondary causes, produce in all things increase or dimi¬ 
nution, composition or division, and the qualities which 
result from them, as heat, cold, weight, levity, hardness, 
softness, white, black, harsh, sweet, and bitter. Soul, 
which is a divinity, calling to its aid another divinity, 
intelligence, to govern these divers movements, governs, 
then, all things with wisdom, and conducts them to true 
felicity.” In this remarkable passage. Soul appears to me 
to be regarded with the utmost possible degree of gene¬ 
rality, as a first principle which, in all cases, preceded and 
presided over both bodily masses in general, and thence, 
the particular organizations with which in separate in¬ 
stances it became specially connected, elt is here con¬ 
sidered mainly, though not exclusively, as an active prin¬ 
ciple ; the aspect in which, when its intellectual faculties 
are not directly specified, Plato most usually may be in- 
' terpreted as regarding it. 

This universality of Plato's views of the principle en- 
triMt. titled Soul naturally led him to extensions which to us 
are not less startling than the theory of pre-existence itself. 
It may, I conceive, be collected from various expressions 
in his writings, that he considered the animating principle 
of the brute creation to be itself but a repressed and muti¬ 
lated form of the same essence which in man shone forth 
in the fulness and brilliancy of reason. This supposition, 
as it flowed naturally from the enlarged conception of 
which we have just been treating, so it readily counte¬ 
nanced, and combined with, the doctrine of transmigration. 
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which conducted the same substantial essence through all lect. 
varieties of expansion and limitation; with, however, the 
special provision noted in the Pheedrus, that the man 
might sink to the brute, but the brute which had not 
originally entered the human frame could never rise to 
that culminating point of earthly mind. The astonishing 
diversities of intelligence which are observable in the 
human species, and which seem to separate man from 
than almost as much as the lowest form of humanity is 
separated from the most sagacious of the inferior animals, airumpty. 
probably gave appearances of plausibility to this doctrine, 
which in Plato’s age was not unfamiliar to the Grecian 
mind. It peculiarly pleased the intellectual disposition 
of Plato to comprehend, as far as possible, every v^aricty 
of phenomenon under the simplicity and unity of single 
general formulas; and to view the whole system of Nature 
as one vast mechanism subject to the immediate operation 
of mind, ai^d solely constructed for its trial and display. 

Now "this complicated evolution of mental energy was con¬ 
ceivable enough in two regions of creation ; in the manage¬ 
ment of the human frame which was superintended by 
human spirits, and in the inanimate world which was in 
consummate harmony guided and governed by superior 
powers. But that intervening region which was constituted 
by the lower animals broke the unity of the conception, 
and seemed to defraud the mental essence of a large and 
interesting province of its empire. Plato might have con¬ 
ciliated the difficulty as Descartes did, by classing the 
brute creation with the purely mechanical; he preferred 
to see in it an inferior and crippled form of the one uni¬ 
versal energy of Soul,—a form which w’as still more closely 
associated with the human development of the principle 
by often containing it in a mysterious state of transition. 

It has been, indeed, much doubted how far Plato in reality 
assented to these doctrines; and it is usual to speak of 
him as countenancing popular fictions for public benefit. 

I suspect, however, that these easy solutions are in a great 
measure gratuitous. It is not very manifest what public 
benefit was to be derived from this form of the doctrine of 
reward and punishment; nor can it be easily shewn on 
what principle Plato should descend to gross deception 
in order to aid the cause of truth*. On the other hand, 

* [It is clear from more than one passage in the Dialogues, that^ though 
Plato thought he had proved the doctrine of the immortality of the Soul, he * 

■was not inclined to overrate the importance of the mythical representations 
with which in the Pkado, Tituaus, and Tenth Book of the Republic, that doc¬ 
trine is associated. One pregnant passage in the Phado seems to prove that he 
referrcKl all such speculations to the cIk^up n 6 dw Wrfo,—the_ category of pro¬ 
bability,—of which he speaks in the Timaus, “No man in his senses,” he 
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though I confess the doctrine is very alien to our habits 
of speculation, I seem to myself to see in it that 

might have harmonized with the spirit of the Platonic 
system, more especially when we remember that he received 
it as a venerable tradition of immemorial wisdom, counter¬ 
signed by many of the names to which he was most accus¬ 
tomed to defer. 

It must also be allowed that there is much in the 
hypothesis of pre-existence (at least) which might attract 
a speculator busied with the endeavour to reduce the moral 
system of the world under intelligible laws. The solution 
which it at once furnishes of the state and fortunes of each 
individual, as arising in some unknown but direct process 
from his own voluntary acts, though it throws, of course, 
no light on the ultimate question of the existence of moral 
evil (which it only removes a single step), does yet con¬ 
tribute to satisfy the mind as to the equity of that imme¬ 
diate manifestation of it, and of its physicaLattendants, 
which we unhappily witness. There is internally no greater 
improbability that the present may be the result of a for¬ 
mer state now almost wholly forgotten, than that the 
present should be followed by a future form of existence 
in which, perhaps, or in some departments of which, the 
oblivion may be as complete. And if to that future state 
there are already discernible faint longings and impulses 
which to many men have seemed to involve a direct proof 
of its reality, hopes that will not be bounded by the grave, 
and desires that grasp eternity, others have found within 
them, it would seem, faint intimations scarcely less im- 
pres.sive of the past, as if the soul vibrated the echoes of a 
harmony not of this world. The greatest of living poets 
has told us, that such convictions seem to be a part, though 
a neglected part, of the heritage of our race; 

Hence in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

observes, "would dream of insisting that the description just ^ven corresponds 
to the reality: but that, the soul having been shewn to be immortal, this, or 
something like this, is true of individual souls and their habitations, I think 
reasonable in itself, and am disposed to risk the consequracis of my belief 
KiySuytSirat olo/tdnfi ovrws Ijc®**')* Phad. p. 114 D. Similar is the pur¬ 
port of a remark in the Gorgias, 547 A. ‘‘This” (description of the state of 
souls after death) “may seem to you a fable, an old wife’s tale. We might 
indeed be at liberty*to despise it, as you do, if our researches could furnish us 
with a belter and cruer account: you see, however, that all the efforts of three 
of the wisest men in Greece, yourself, Folus, and Goimas, have failed to pro>^ 
that there is any other right life for man, than that which is conducive to his 
well-being in the next world, &c,’’ He evidently means to say, that ^ 
beliefs to which he alludes, though not susceptible of proof, arc consistOTt with 
proved truAs; and have that degree of probabilit]7 which is sufficient, in 
modern phrase, to influence practice. “Gross deception" is out of the ques¬ 
tion. Kd.] 
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Our Souls have sight of that immortal Sea, 

Which brought us bitlier, 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And see the children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

And hence, he has dared to pronounce, in Kmguagc worthy 
to give utterance to the thought of Plato, that 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 

• The Smil that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

llaili liad elsewhere its setting, 

And cometii from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in uttcT'iinkedness, 

Hut trailing clouds of glory <lo we come 
Trom God, who is our hoine: 

Ileaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He secs it in his joy; 

The youth wdio daily farther from the blast 
• Must travel, still is Nature’s jjriest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his w.ay attended; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

The substance of this noble stanza, which Wordsworth 
has with exquisite delicacy and art connected with the 
innocence of childhood, you will find given at great length 
in various passages of the Timccus, the Phesdrus, and the 
Phtedo^; but, of course, in a form more directly philoso¬ 
phical. And if it were permitted to venture, except as 
strict interpreter of my author, upon these seductive paths 
of conjecture, it might be observed that this .supposition 
of pre-existence could be naturally connected with that 
most interesting fact of human nature, which all more 
or less experience, but minds of a pensive or imaginative 
cast especially,—the feeling of melancholy retrospect with 
which the past, and, above all, the extreme past of child¬ 
hood, is recovered by the recollection, and the imaginary 
happiness with which the mind, in spite of its graver con¬ 
victions, perpetually invests that period. A Platonist might 
say that this was but the natural tendency of the soul, 
which, haunted by dim recollections, vaguely stretches to 
its ante-natal state of perfect bliss; but, being unable to 
recover it, and, by an ordinary principle, remembering the 
emotion, where it cannot remember the cause, associates 

* [Where however it is by no means “connected with the innocence of 
childhood.’* The differences indeed between the Platonic and the Words¬ 
worthian views of the doctrine are at least as great as their resemblances. 
What, we may ask, would have been the answer of the poet, if any one had 
recommended to him a course of Dialectic (under, let us say, .Sir NV. Hamilton) 
the most efficient means of reviving his ante-natal intultuins? En-] 
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lECT. the happiness which should belong to that forgotten world 
with any intervening incident, or state, or^ period, that 
agrees with it in being past. And this association, he would 
add, will, of course, become more complete, and the illusion 
more perfectly deceptive, according as the period in the 
present life approximates more closely to the true object 
preceding it; childhood, therefore, will be the chosen sub¬ 
ject of this melancholy pleasure. But I ought, perhaps, 
to apologize for detaining you with these excursions of 
fancy. If, on the whole, there be any truth in these natural 
hopes, and even these shadowy recollections,” and if it 
be a certain fact that, at least within the compass of this 
life, we arc discontented with the present, and incessantly 
strain after the past and the future, what shall we say 
but that the spirit of man gives clear intimations of its 
essential unfitness for the existing world, and would it 
even be too extravagant to imagine that these indications, 
pointing equally in both directions, seem to betoken a state 
to be the proper inheritance of the mind, which many, in 
every age since Plato’s day, have dreamed of,—a state in 
w'hich the soul, liberated to know Eternity its own, should 
find both Past and Future blended and lost in one un¬ 
alterable Now? 

Thoughts of this kind in boundless variety, doubtless, 
traversed the mind of the great Idealist; and we are not 
to suppose that, if he has given us the seeds of much re¬ 
flexion, he has preserved among his writings all the fruit 
they bore in his own fertile intelligence. But one argument 
there is, upon w'hich he has peculiarly and frequently in¬ 
sisted, and which lies near the root of his entire philosophy. 
You are, of course, aware that I allude to the doctrine of 
Th$dec- “Reminiscence;” the doctrine that the mind brought with 
^ previous state, and now possessed by the way of 
memory, all those relations, in their ultimate and simplest 
form, which it here applies to sensible objects, or which, as 
Plato held, it recovers on occasion of sensible objects. 

In the dialogue entitled Meno, Socrates is represented 
as entering into a very elaborate proof of this doctrine by 
experimental investigation. He shews*, what indeed can- 

• \MeHo, p._8i, B—8 s c. This experiment upon the slave can hardly be 
considered crucial. The doctrine of is again affirmed in the Phado, 

p. 7a E, a passive to be understood as referring to the conversation in the 
Mmo. The briOiant exposition of the same theory in the Phadrus, has 
already been presented to the reader. Metaphyrically considered, the theory 
nearly answers to the Kantian doctrine of Ideas or Forms, which exist poten* 
tially in the reason antecedently to experience, but are brought into actual 
consciousness by experience and simultaneously with it. To tnia extent, the 
doctrine of remmiscence appeared to Plato demonstnbly certain; but there ia 
no proof that he regarded the physical hypothesis of pie-existence with vriiieh 
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not be denied, that by a series of well-adapted interroga- 
tories, a person ignorant until the period of the interview, 
may be brought to recognize and admit rational truths. 
These truths are perceived by the native power of the 
mind, they may be said then to lie concealed in the mind 
since they are potentially contained in its faculties:—and 
if all knowledge must be given from some exterior cause, 
and the possession of these unexercised apprehensions may 
be called a dormant knowledge, we may then speak of a 
knowledge bestowed and possessed before (at any given 
period) it is brought into the sphere of positive conscious¬ 
ness,—but to gain a knowledge before possessed is nothing 
else than llemembrance. If tliis were Plato's meaning, rrt,Mie 
the doctrine would amount to nothing more than a vivid 
statement in a figurative form, of the fact that in the pre- 
sent state, the faculties of the human mind become a source 
■ of ideas to themselves which yet have a real truth intlc- 
pendent of thp mind’s apprehension of them. And, per¬ 
haps, if we examine the point more closely, wc may be 
induced to believe that this important principle was the 
essential thought which Plato conveyed by the theory of 
reminiscence;—the principle in short which is expressed 
in Leibnitz’s well-known exception—nihil cst in intellectu 
quod non prius in sensu— nisi ipse intcllcctiisP 

An important caution, however, must here be suggested. 

We are not, as too many of Plato’s critics arc wont to do, 
to transgress his own express provisions, and carry the 
forms of sense into the sphere of simple reason. The state 
to which Socrates is made to refer as being the original of 
these reminisccncc.s, cannot be {by the very nature of the 
case) any state but that first and elementary condition of 
the soul in which alone it stood in direct contact with the 
ideas of beauty, truth, goodness, equality, and the rest. 

If then we look upon the soul of man solely in its rational 
element, we shall find it so disposed by its very constitution 
as to answer to certain ideas which, lying at the basis of 
all particular perceived relations, are to us the fundamental 
truths of the universe. This is the divinest element of the 
soul, it may, then, even on that ground, be fairly termed 
its first. But there is a reason more natural and obvious 
still. Plato, we saw, conceives it coeternal with its ideal 
objects in an ultimate unity. Moreover, we know that the 

he connects it, as more than a probable belief; such at least seems to have 
been his feeling when he compo^d the Meno. See p. 86 u: rk fdv SWa 
aiK tM rdyv irip ro9 X^ 7 ou Sutrxvpiiraltifiv. Sti Si, s.r.X. 

In the Phadrus he affirms with greater apparent confidence an antecedent 
iiamortalitjr: but here we must allow for the mythical form in which the belief 
is present^. Ed.] 
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LECT, soul, likewise, as an active principle, claims ah existence 
extrinsic to the sphere of time; and this active principle, 
itself eternal, but now consciously developed in the con¬ 
tingent world of time, may be considered as a connective 
medium which preserves the identity of the soul under 
these two opposite aspects; a consideration (by the wayj 
which might lead us to imagine that the ouaUbt or inter¬ 
mediate substance’', in the composition of soul is no o^er ■ 
than the active energy. But to our subject. When, now, 
in presence of sensible objects, and merely on occasion of 
their presence, relations are apprehended which, in their 
last analysis, resolve into certain fundamental ideas of the 
Reason, the conscious understanding refers for these its 
ideas to the Reason, receives them from the Reason, which 
itself in the order of nature possessed them fi.'-st,—^that is, 
tlie Soul in the sensible and contingent world receives what 
the Soul possesses in the eternal world, which latter, by 
the most natural of figures, is conceived prioroto the former. 
It is no violent metaphor to call this reminiscence. 

I do not assert that this is the prcci.se explanation 
which Plato would have given of his theory; and yet it 
is not impossible that to his cho.^en friends and disciples 
many highly-coloured depictions of this kind were by him¬ 
self translated into their more abstract significancics*. 
The doctrine of Reminiscences, which thus interpreted is 
purely metaphysical, naturally attached itself to the popular 
notion of pre-existence; and Plato would be inclined to 
leave it under that veil. But whatever he supposed the 
fortunes of the soul in the pre-existent state, and in what¬ 
ever degree Plato favoured the ordinary conception of a 
conscious personal existence, it must be remembered that 
this theory of Reminiscence, or any other of a similar ideal 
description, must altogether be referred to the rational 
element of the soul and to it alone. It, therefore,* proves 
only the immortality of the rational element®; that is, it 
proves that this element of soul furnishing to the conscious 

r [On tUs sense of mcla. see note i. to Lect. ll. of this 3rd Series. Ed.] 

• The most characteristic description of the Platonic speculative system 
mipht perhaps be,—that it translated Fythagorism into its metaphysical corre¬ 
latives. 

■ [It is interesting to compare the views of a more modem thinker upon 
this subject: 

'*Mens humana non potest cum corpora destrui, sed qus tUiguid remanet, 
quod sternum est...Est nsec idea quse corporis essentiam sub specie stemi- 
tatis ex^rimit, certus cogitandi modus qui ad mentis essentiam pertinet, quique 
necessario sternus esL Nec tamen fieri potest, ut recordemnr nos ante 
corpus exstitisse, quand^uidem nec in cotpore alia ejus vestigia dari, nec 
etemitas tempore definiii, nec ullam ad tempus relationem ha^re potest. At 
nihilo minus sentimus experimurque, nos stemos esse," seqq. Spinoza, Ethices 
Pars V. Prop, xxiii. SchoL Ed.] 
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mind conceptions of the immutable and eternal, which con¬ 
ceptions suppose their corresponding objects, and are with 
them blended in unchangeable unity,—it is itself eternal. 
Hence the argument in the Meno concludes with the words. 
If then truth be perpetually in our soul, that soul is im> 
mortal.” 

But even though it were granted that Plato would not 
ha've exactly thus explained himself, it may be allowable 
to say, that there may exist points upon which we under¬ 
stand Plato’s teaching better than himself. This is high 
praise, but not of ourselves—of him. It supposes that 
there may be principles involved in his depth of view 
which even he himself never completely sounded; that by 
a kind of inspiration he may have caught truths which 
were too vast for his own intelligence, or for any intelli¬ 
gence belonging to his position and period in the history 
of metaphysical inquiry. But though I state this as pos¬ 
sible, and as justifying a bolder and more enlarged method 
of criticism than, perhaps, is ordinary among readers of 
Plato, I confess I d© not think it very likely. On the 
contrary, I have little doubt, that the logical views which 
I have attempted to sketch, or views akin to them, were 
really the principal foundations of the Platonic psychology, 
and I would thus venture to divide the entire-subject of 
this system of the soul into two regions, which in your 
speculations on the views of Plato it may be well to keep 
distinct. One of these includes the purely metaphysical 
doctrines which concern the nature and relation of know¬ 
ledge to the reality of things, and which lose themselves 
at length in the ineffable unity of the Last Principle of 
Being, the mysterious to %v ;—and of these doctrines we 
have no reason to doubt that Plato had through his own 
path of dialectics ^arrived at certainty; these, doubtless, 
were the favourite subjects of those more private esoteric 
meditations in which he indulged with the few who were 
adapted to apprehend them. The other division of the 
Platonic system of the Soul embraced all those more 
popular and accessible doctrines of pre-existence, trans¬ 
migration, and recompense, which we may fairly conclude 
that Plato thought to a high degree probable, but to which 
he never assigns demonstrative certainty, and on which, 
it is possible, his degree of belief often varied. It was 
natural that the latter division should be most insisted on 
m the more public discussions of the master; and it was 
not difficult at any time (as in this very instance of the 
theory of Reminiscence) to slip the embroidered veil of 
figurative depiction, and admit the more thoughtful student 
to the sanctuary within. 
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LECT. Plato having thus, by the spirit of his whole phitoso* 
phy, restricted essential immortality, essential eternity, to 
Plato't the purely rational and active elements of the soul, and 

being habituated, with a constancy and decisiveness far 
o^uiwitk rarer, I suspect, in our times than in his writfsgs, to r^ard 
these as wholly separable from the body,—hc/'with perfect 
consistency, represents the connexion of such an essence 
with the body as a misfortune and an imprisonment. Jhe 
best service the bodily organs can do is (as in the case 
of vision and hearing), to suggest a^tate in which we may 
be altogether independent of their aid. In the Timeeus^ 
he describes, carrying on his nomenclature of circles of 
sameness and diflerence, these circles as plunged into a 
river of Body;—as not allowing themselves to be hurried 
away by the current, and yet as unable to guide it; as 
distracted by the violent agitation of sensible impulse, their 
harmonious regularity destroyed, their appointed paths dis¬ 
torted. Hence the, soul, when first unitedi. to a mortal 
body, is without intelligence. But according as the current 
of bodily alimentation and enlargement decreases, the 
circles of the soul, gaining gradual tranquillity, assume 
their proper course, govern their motions in accordance 
with their kindred circles of the universal system, .are no 
longer deceived about the variable and the invariable, and 
generate true Wisdom. Education does more still; philo¬ 
sophy most of all. For this he appeals even to experience. 
“The soul,” he affirms’®, “exerts its reasoning faculties” 
(which are its eminent characteristics) “best when dis¬ 
turbed by no bodily connexion, neither by hearing, sight, 
pleasure, nor pain, but when it exists self-centered, emi¬ 
nently itself, discharging all thought of body, neither giving 
to it nor taking from it, but reaching out after real being.” 
In all its influences this base companion, degrades the state 
and dignity of the soul. It alone brings us those impres¬ 
sions which seduce the mighty stranger within us from its 
proper occupation. It is the sole cause of wars, seditions, 
conflicts”: and all experience ascertains to us the profound 
truth, “ either that we never can possess knowledge, or that 
after death alone we arc to expect it.” Hence, Philosophy 
itsfclf is distinctly defined, the meditation” and discipline 
of death; and all its functions in this state resolved into 
the one maxim of a death practical and perpetual, 

* [ 71 m, p. 43 A: r&t iffavarw yf>vx^t TepiiSovt (ol Oeol) eh 

iirli^vTCV (TiS^ KoX dro/I^vriw. al Si tit rdra/iov Meffttacu iro\£v o0r’ iKpdrow 
oSr dffparoivro,. fitq, S’ i^povro koI {tpepov, k.t.X. £u.] 

** fPAaiii, p. 65 C. Ed.] 

[Ib. 66 C; Kol ySp iro\iftovt xal ordoreis jtal /tdxas ovSlp AXXo rapixet 
4 ri ffiSfta Koi al rovrou ijriSvplax. Kd.] 

[fuKirii Sandrov. Ib. 81 A. Ed.] 
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That this view, which undoubtedly contains a large lect. 
measure of truth, is founded on a contemplation of man 
too extensive, and therefore absolutely imperfect; that it 
must consequently be received with reservation ; that it 
subsequently led to gross and extravagant error;—are con¬ 
siderations which belong to another part of the subject. 

The topic to which at present this maxim of the philoso¬ 
phic death, arising out of the Platonic Psychology, conducts 
us, is that in illustration of which Plato himself employed 
it in the best known of all his writings, his famous dialogue 
upon the Immortality of the Soul. 

The arguments which Plato used, and which he attri- 
butes (many of them, doubtless, with truth) to his illus- 
trious master, on the eve of his death, may be conveniently 
distributed into those which involve a pre-existent, or even 
eternal duration to the soul, and those which contend for 
only its future perpetuation without any immediate or di¬ 
rect referenc® to its origin antecedent to the present mode 
of its existence. Of the former class I have in a great 
measure treated already. The doctrine of Reminiscence 
arising out of the conceptions which we possess of ideas 
not assignable to any sensible origin; the argument de¬ 
rived from the independent power of self-motion which 
Plato conceives equally irreducible to any temporal origin¬ 
ation ; these I have brought before you as c.sscntial ele¬ 
ments of the Platonic psychology, A form of reasoning 
not very dissimilar to the latter makes the final argument 
of the Ph(cdo^*; although it is not certain whether Plato 
meant it to conclude with equal cogency for the eternity 
as for the futurity of the living state. All principles of 
being are essentially causative; and bring with them their 
inseparable results—^the very attributes or characters of 
their existence. {Jow it is the nature of a principle to 
exclude its contrary, to subsist unaffected by any opposite 
principle, and independent of it. The first informations 
of our reason produce this; and Plato enters into great 
minuteness of example to illustrate the point. And ifrira^w- 
there be any thing so connected with a principle that where 
the principle is, there must be likewise its associates, it is 
equally certain that the principle will never tolerate the/^^^""/ 
direct opposite of that associate nature. Now, as fire is 
the principle of heat, as fever is the principle of disease, 
as unity is the principle of odd numbers,—even so is the 
soul the principle of life. Wherever soul is, there also 
must be life as its necessary attendant; it therefore ex¬ 
cludes death, it is deathless, and if deathless indestructible. 


** [p. loa—107. Ed.] 
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For if it be conceded, that the soul, as principle of life, is 
. safe from that cause (whatever it be) which produces the 
phenomena of death, no one will deny its nature to be 
imperishable. The manner in which the immortal is here 
connected with the imperishable may remind you of the 
train of Bp. Butler’s argument;—“If it would be in a 
manner certain that we should survive death, provided it 
were certain that death would not be our destruction, it 
must be highly probable that we shall survive it, if there 
be no ground to think that death will be our destruction.” 
And the view that follows, in which it is urged that “we 
know not what death is in itself, but only some of its effects,” 
is not dissimilar to the opposition Plato introduces between 
life and death as considered in their unknown causes or 
principles. 

To such arguments as these, which .seem to conclude 
equally for the duration of the soul both previously and 
subsequently to the present state, may be*added those 
which arc, without any very definite statement of their 
scope, drawn from what Plato calls the divinity of the 
soul, whether in its substantial being or in its faculties: a 
form of expression which, as you know, is constantly em¬ 
ployed by Cicero likewise. It seems to have arisen from 
the general conviction, that while all things were durable 
in proportion to their perfection, while the best things in 
nature, the characteristics which we almost instinctively 
attribute to Deity, were in that very attribution regarded 
as incapable of mutation or decay, it would be strange 
indeed, if the soul itself which gave to man the notions of 
these enduring perfections, were itself destined to a transi¬ 
tory and evanescent existence. 

To pass from these, to arguments more immediately 
directed to convince of the continuance gf future existence. 
With his usual spirit of comprehensive generalization, Plato 
argues this matter from the principle of contrary repro¬ 
duction The System of the world, he reasons, is one of 
incessant change, in which opposites constantly generate 
their opposites. Were it not so, all the most precious at¬ 
tributes of existence would be lost in their contraries, and 
the order of the world suspended. More particularly is 
this observable in the animal system, in which all things 
seem to succeed in these perpetual cycles. Hunger and 
fulness, sleeping and waking, rest and motion, strength and 
weariness, are ordained to follow each other, and without 
such a disposition of consecutive states the universe would 
exchange its incessant activity for a dull and lifeless 


\Phctdo, p. 70 c —74 E. Ed.] 
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monotony. So, doubtless, it is with the states which we call lect. 
life and death; life at length gives way to death, death in 
its turn must bring forth life,—the eternal Soul remaining 
unaltered amid the succession of these superficial mutations. 

With greater force Plato insists upon the incomposite Argument 
nature of SouP*. Its close alliance with those beings which commit* 
are themselves changeless and eternal, proves the true sim- 
pHcity of its essence, for that which is absolutely immutable 
is also perfectly indivisible. If the True, and the Beautiful, 
and the Good, have any real existence in the Universe, it 
is absurd to imagine that these ultimate essences are capable 
of discerption, and surely nothing less can be said for that 
as mysterious essence, which alone in this earth is capaci¬ 
tated to recognize them. Its separation from all sensible 
perceptibility is another circumstance in which it resembles 
these everlasting natures. And all experience of the ope¬ 
rations of the Soul itself confirms these views, for, as Plato 
alleges, it is dnever perfectly at rest unless when engaged 
upon these self-existent and immutable objects of reason. 

Its obvious prerogative of command, and the as obvious 
function of the bodily adjunct to obey, further insinuate 
a being wholly exalted above that inferior nature in which 
alone we can directly detect the successful assault of the 
principle of death. 

Against such reasonings as these, however, one of the HrfutatigH 
earliest forms of materialism erected itself. It was uiged’* 
that the soul was, after all, analc^ous to the harmony of a 
lyre, the well-proportioned result of the bodily organiza¬ 
tion. This, too, appeared to possess some of the characters 
ascribed to the soul; it seemed'to be simple and attenuated 
almost above sensible existence, in a great measure appre¬ 
hended only by the understanding which perceives tlie pro¬ 
portion of harmonized sounds. To this objection Plato 
answers, not, perhaps, with as much psychological exact¬ 
ness as one could wish ; for it plainly includes the essence 
of all materialistic theories. He replies, in the first place, 
by referring to the proof already given of the pre-existence 
of the soul. He urges again, that the soul controls the 
body and its desires, instead of being, as harmony, a simple 
result. He argues that vice, on this supposition, could only 
be discord, and that as the harmony would not sufier this, 
all souls must, on the hypothesis, be placed on a perfect 
equality of virtue, which contradicts all experience. It is 
pretty evident that the more subtle materialism of subse¬ 
quent times would not have been sent away satisfied with 
such arguments as these. The pre-existence, in any sense 

” \Phado, p. 78 B—79 E. Ed.] 

[Ib. p. 91 D, fol. Ed.] 
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LECT. of it, would be rejected as a fantastic hypothesis: and the 
_ oppositions between the soul and body would be referred 
to the same principles as the oppositions between even 
bodily desires themselves. It would appear, however, that 
the doctrine of harmony was not itself urged upon large 
and general grounds; and we know that one of the chief 
patrons of it was himself a musician. But Plato’s usual 
promptitude at generalization might have led us to expefet 
that he would himself have widened the grounds of ^e 
objection, and taken in its entire compass: more especially 
as the true answer lay within the reach of his ordinary field 
of thought,—^thc answer that denies any analogy whatever 
to exist between a combination of sounds affecting the 
human ear (for such, and no more, is “ harmony”) and that 
single self-conscious being which each man calls himself ,— 
which is known by a different evidence, and, properly con¬ 
sidered, bears no one point of similarity to the sensitive 
impression .with which it is compared. By thus reducing 
harmony from its vague sense to its only true significance, 
it results, that the pretended analogy really amounts to 
a comparison instituted between the mind itself on the one 
hand, and a certain state or modification of it on the other, 
and that the argument concludes, that because the remote 
cause of the one effect is a certain organization of material 
substances, entitled a musical instrument, therefore, the 
immediate cause of the other effect, which is in every re¬ 
spect unlike the former, must be a certain material organi¬ 
zation likewise. 

But the spirit of the Platonic’investigation is not very 
favourable to this kind of argument, for which, perhaps, 
we of these latter times are indebted mainly to our ad¬ 
vances in physiological science. What Plato most insists 
on, as the necessary corollary to all his teaching, is, the 
possession by the mind of a class of ideasVhich themselves 
bespeak an origin immeasurably above body. It is in the 
furniture of the mind and its functions, rather than in its 
physiological aspect, that he sees stamped its essential 
stability. No modification of matter, however refined, how¬ 
ever elaborated, can give to man the idea of the Absolute, 
Necessary, and Eternal: no modification of matter can be 
conceived the free and voluntary originator of motion. 
The brain may receive impressions as a vegetable receives 
air and light; the brain may be conscious of the impres¬ 
sions, and experience pleasure and pain; the brain may 
pass through a vast variety of passive states differing from 
each other, and even in the present obscurely remember, 
the past; but to know that it has within it the real laws 
of the universe,—principles which it knows would subsist 
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for ever, though eveiy conscious soul ceased to exist, 
though none below God Himself ever had existed,—by 
a free choice to deliberate, determine, and act,—these are 
powers, which, if man possess, man must infallibly be more 
than a chemical compound. That he does possess them, 
it was the direct or indirect object of all IMatonism to 
establish: and, above all, that he possesses them in their 
loCtiest form, when the one class becomes the absolute 
truths of immutable morality, and the other becomes the 
exercise of freedom in the achievement of virtue. To this 
last division of our subject, the Ethical System of Plato, 
1 shall invite your attention on our next day of meeting. 
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Gentlkmkn, 

The Platonic system of the nature of Soul in 
general, and specially of the soul of man, conducts us, by 
an easy transition, to his views of moral rights and duties. 
The doctrine of the Soul’s Immortality, which was the 
last subject of our consideration, was, indeed, by Plato 
himself viewed as, in .some respects, resting on a moral 
foundation; and to the brief sketch which I'offered you, 
of the arguments by which he persuaded himself of the 
great fact of an existence perpetuated in the life to come, 
must be subjoined the very remarkable reasoning by which, 
in the tenth Book of the Politeia^y he argues, that any 
living essence, to be destroyed at all, must be destroyed 
by some appropriate malady; that injustice is the main 
disease of the soul; that experience proves this worst of 
spiritual maladies unable to make it cease to exist; and 
that from this undeniable fact we may conclude that nothing 
else can*. This assumption of the hostility of injustice to 
the very nature of the divine principle in man is certainly 
characteristic of the exalted tone of the Platonic morality; 
but the proposition will appear less surprising when we 
remember that the hiKaioavirq of this philosophy is a term 
of rather more comprehensive signification than the cor¬ 
responding “justice” of our ordinary language; that it less 
refers to the external suutn ciiique tribuerc^ than to a certain 
perfect proportionality of all the internal elements of the 
soul itself, from which, of course, the former, with many 
other excellent consequences, would flow. This application 
of the word we preserve when we speak of the “justness” 
of proportions, or the “justness” of critical taste, usually 
reserving “justice” to express the moral virtue of equity. 
In this sense, then, it no longer appears altogether out of 

* [p. 608 E, fol. Ed.] 
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analogical experience to conjecture, that if the soul of njan 
were at all capable of destruction, it could not survive the 
confusion of all its internal relations. But these consider¬ 
ations may appear plainer as we advance. 

The connexion of ethics with psychology, in Plato’s 
estimate, also arises out of the triple distribution of the 
soul, as it manifests itself in the. body, into the rational 
anji immortal, the irascible, and the concupiscible, elements; 
which latter two terms, belonging to the scholastic vocabu¬ 
lary, were, in Plato, the BvfioeiBei and the iiriOv/jiriTiKcv. 
The rational element sprang from the formative.—at least 
the combinative, power of the supreme Creator; the infe¬ 
rior elements were framed by those same junior deities to 
whom He had committed the composition of the body. 
As the ethical, and even the political, views of Plato rest 
on this threefold distinction, itself a psychological fact, it 
may be well to subjoin his own account of it. “ All things," 
he tells us®, twere at first without order; God alone origin¬ 
ated, in each and all, harmonizing proportions as far as 
possible, for at that period none of them possessed any 
the least; nor could they, with any propriety, receive the 
names they now hold,—fire, water, or any other such ele¬ 
ment. The Deity began by fixing all bodies, then pro¬ 
ceeded to compose the universe, of which He made a single 
animated being, which comprehends within itself all other 
animated bcing.s, mortal or immortal. He Himself formed 
the divine, and He delivered over to His celestial offspring 
the task of forming the mortal. These subordinate deities, 
copying the example of their Parent, and receiving from his 
hands the immortal principle of the human soul, fashioned, 
subsequent to this, the mortal body, which they consigned 
to the soul as its vehicle, and in which they placed another 
kind of soul, mortal, the seat of violent and fatal affections; 
—first of all, pleasure, the too charming attraction to evil; 
then pain, the cowardly fugitive from good; boldness and 
fear, senseless counsellors ; unrelenting anger ; hope, easily 
deceived by unreasoning sensibility and unscrupulous love. 
Mingling these under laws of necessity, they framed the 
mortal kind; but, to avoid defiling the divine element 
more than was absolutely necessary, they assigned to the 
mortal part a separate portion of the frame, and set between 
the head and chest a kind of isthmus to divide them. It 
was in the trunk of the body that they lodged the mortal 
principle; and as there were, even in this mortal principle, 
a better and a worse portion, they divided the interior of 
the frame, as we separate tlie apartments of the men and 
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LECT. women in our houses, and fixed the diaphragm as the par* 
tition. Nearer to the head, between the neck and dia¬ 
phragm, they placed the manly and courageous division of 
the soul, prompt to war,—in order that, obedient to reason, 
and in concert with it, it may subdue the rebellion of pas¬ 
sion and desire, when these refuse, of their own accord, to 
obey the commands that issue from the high citadel of 
reason...The division of mere alimentation was placed 
beneath the diaphragm, the stall or manger of the body, 
purposely placed as far as possible from the locality of 
presiding reason.” This scheme of the parts of the human 
soul, which, whether the anatomical details be accepted or 
not, has itself sufficient foundation in experience, supports 
much of the Platonic system of moral self-government, and 
. must, therefore, be constantly kept in mind. There is 

nothing very peculiar about it, except, perhaps, the special 
favour with which Plato views the Oviioeihit^ or resolute 
division of the mortal soul; a favour which, indeed, rises 
into making its proper energies, when under the govern¬ 
ment of supreme reason, themselves the subject of one of 
the four virtues characteristic of the perfect man. 

Further But to gain a just ccmception of the moral system of 
Plato, as distinguished from that of other teachers, we must 
rise into a region more peculiarly his own. 

Nowhere more than in attempting some limited ac¬ 
count of this last section of the general subject, do we feel 
how illusive are the ordinary heads of division under which 
this (with other philosophies) is arranged for didactic de¬ 
livery. Although the triple distribution of Logic, Physics, 
and Ethics, is by Laertius attributed to Plato, 1 doubt 
much whether his philosophy can be most satisfactorily 
treated by adhering to that division, which I have followed 
in these sketches rather in conformity witjh ordinary usage, 
than from any fixed conviction of its propriety or utility. 
In Plato the entire mass of philosophical topics is so closely 
interlaced, everything so truly at once depends* on and 
supports everything, that the division of a frame, thus ani¬ 
mated with a single vitality, can scarcely be effected with¬ 
out rending the ligatures, and dislocating the joints, and 
dissevering parts that combine in a common function. 
Platonism is, perhaps, less a definite theory than a *‘way 
of thinking;” and the same elementary thoughts appear 
in the physical, the logical, tlie ethical views of this master. 
The only difficulty is to grasp these fundamental concep¬ 
tions, to bring the mind into the same attitude in which he 
habitually held it, and the details of any separate branch 
might almost be predicted. 

In speaking of the Ethics of Plato, if we use the word 
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in a large sense, we might say that his entire labours were 
subordinate to ethical purposes. Never was a philosopher 
so speculative with so practical an object. But in these 
speculations you will find very little answering to the theo¬ 
retical ethics of modern times. Whether from the dialc^ic 
form itself, or from the absence of definite controversy upon 
them, you will not discover in Plato distinct and guarded 
ai^^wers to those questions which make the staple 'of our 
later treatises,—the nature of the moral principle as a state 
or function of the mind, and the precise criterion or rule 
of moral rectitude. To both these interrogatories, indeed, 
general answers might be collected, but it is by such a 
collection alone they could be obtained. And, therefore, 
those readers who come to Plato from the exclusive perusal 
of the analytic di.squisitions of our own age arc likely to be 
much disappointed,—^to find much taken for granted which 
scepticism has since questioned, and much omitted which 
has since bsen regarded as essential. And yet it may, 
perhaps, be found by such readers that if, in a patient spirit 
of candid allowance, entering into different times which 
required different remedies, they resign themselves to the 
collective influence of the whole philosophy of Plato, they, 
shall discover that solutions tolerably accurate will develop 
themselves out of his writings, and, perhaps, that in some 
instances his replies are not distinct, only because they arc 
involved in larger formulas ; that he is busied in laying his 
foundations so deep, that his voice is scarcely articulate 
when it arrives on a level with the surface. For example, 
the question so perpetually discussed—the nature of the 
moral approbation—wa.s, with Flato, a mere corollary from 
his views of the supersensible origin of the rational clement 
of soul; he would not have dreamed of degrading the im¬ 
mutable idea of virtue, with its appended notions of right 
and obligation, by referring them to any inferior region. 
And as to that other subject of controversy which regards 
the rule of duty, Plato descended from the elevation of his 
praxis of philosophical perfection, when he bade his fellow- 
citizens be brave, and temperate, and pious, and just. 
These notions of the immutability of ideal virtue, and the 
duty of constant effort to gain it, thereby liberating the 
soul in even the bondage of the body, and preparing it to 
meet its kindred essences hereafter, are omnipresent in the 
Platonic philosophy; and if they answer the problems of 
modern disputation, they do so on principles which, whether 
right or wrong, transcend the problems themselves, and 
place us in a region where we no longer remember their 
existence. * 

The whole philosophy, then, of Plato, is one vast scheme 
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LFXT. of moral discipline, directed to the purification of the 
rational element in man; and its fundarpental principle is 
Tiu Per. the aspiration after perfection,—such perfection as competes 
tkt human to an uuDodied spirit. Dialectics, physics, the science of 
mutual duties, are all but ancillary to this last and loftiest 
object of man; it is their relation to it which alone gives 
them a place in “philosophy," and, deprived (as so often 
by sophistical traders in knowledge) of that relation, they 
sink into empty counterfeits, or tricks of mechanical art. 
Without this idea, perpetually preserved, you will read Plato 
in vain ; the clue of the labyrinth will have been lost; the 
luminary that sheds impartial light on every object will 
have disappeared. It is this presiding object which still 
dignifies the minutest subtleties of his dialectics; they are 
parts of the general discipline for the apprehension of ideas 
perfect and changeless; it is this which gives interest to 
discussions, apparently worthless, on the pompous follies 
of the time; th^ serve to contrast the pretended wisdom 
of the popular schools with the only true and permanent 
wisdom which he professed to explain and uphold. Man 
is made for the immutable; this world in all, even of its 
best and happiest devices, is essentially the sphere of the 
fleeting and the variable; everything, then, which would 
lead the diviner element to content itself with these trans¬ 
ient apparitions, whether it be the rhetoric of the sophist 
or the poetry of the more accomplished artist, is but an 
ingenious illusion, and dangerous in proportion to the 
strength of its treacherous fascinations. 

But, that we may better judge of the execution, let us 
observe the circumstances that regulated the design of Plato. 

The design of Platonic philosophy, then, in this its 
Jinman life moral, which is its principal, aspect, was nothing less than 
ridemum supply its age with a complete system of human life. 
fnPiafot The want was manifest and alarming, and it had already 
called out the detached but powerful efforts of Plato’s illus- 
trious and martyred master. But Socrates was formed 
only to commence the work; it is his highest merit that 
he did commence it. To do more his very excellencies 
forbade. Sagacious, practical, fearless, he succeeded in 
revolutionizing the literary mind of Athens, but the very 
resoluteness and sincerity of his nature laid him open to 
assault, alarmed the vigilance of the public corruptors, and 
lighted their revenge to its object. But in another respect 
Socrates, perhaps, was hardly fitted to accomplish the entire 
task which the time demanded. With great force of ideas, 
he probably valued little the regularity of system; and the 
regularity of system is often required as well to assist the 
feeble combinations of inferior minds, as, by its imposing 
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majesty of aspect, to awe down opposition. That, then, lect. 
which Socrates had begun, his greatest pupil undertook. ^ 

to complete, in the structure of a vast and symmetrical 
system which should at once provide a reply to the assail¬ 
ants of the reality of moral distinctions in all their varieties; 
should give to its defenders the means of allying it with 
all the advances of human science, and preserving its emi¬ 
nence unchanged ; should supply appropriate nutriment to 
every faculty and disposition of the human soul; and should 
insinuate the principles of unchangeable truth, in such a 
form as to evade that opposition of interested adversaries 
which had already proved so fatal to Socrates. 

Had there existed at this time a public establishment AdafMim. 
o,f religion, claiming and proving a divine origin, and ex- 
tending its indueiice over every rank and division of society, 
to elevate, to purify, and to strengthen, this vast enterprize andre- 
would, of course, have been, in many respects, superfluous ; 
and though the powers of Plato would still have found 
salutary occupation in deepening and securing the meta¬ 
physical basis of morality, I persuade myself that none 
would have been readier than this majestic mind to ally 
itself, in all points of belief and practice, with such a re¬ 
ligion, and to acknowledge that its noblest and happiest 
exertions were those devoted to appreciating and diffusing 
it. But, as Greece was then circumstanced, religion w'as 
itself to be numbered among the enemies of truth ; and 
yet, in all that monstrous mass of fiction, there lay some 
scattered elements-of reality, nor could the entire be sup¬ 
planted without, perhaps, greater danger than it brought. 

The design of the Platonic system was adapted to this slate 
of things with great skill. In the last Lecture I observed, 
that it consisted of two forms of teaching very easily dis¬ 
tinguishable. Thf more popular formed the vestibule to 
the profounder, and, for those who could pass no farther 
than the vestibule, it supplied food for the imagination of 
a far superior quality to that furnished by any part of the 
degrading superstition of the state. But it is when we look 
at the entire, and when we thus place ourselves in the 
position of Plato’s more gifted auditors, that we gain some 
conception of the completeness and grandeur of his plan. 

We then see in it nothing less than a vast and proportioned 
system of metaphysical, moral, and theological principles, 
designed to supersede, silently but effectively, the whole 
mass of the public superstitions, supplying the place of 
every rejected folly by some counterpart of forcible doc¬ 
trine, and building up at the side of each gaudy edifice of 
vicious fancy some impressive tenet, decorated (for other¬ 
wise all were fruitless) with no less richness of imagination, 
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LECT. but imperceptibly winning the spectator to penetrate into 

_ ^ _its inner chambers, and there discover the precious reality 

of moral truth. It is hence that Plato occasionally talks 
of the pursuit of philosophy under his auspices as the 
initiation to "mysteries,” and borrows, to represent the 
course and result of the discipline he recommends, all the 
expressive phraseology of these awful observances* ** . And 
thus this singular system, adapting itself with equal accu” 
racy to the reason and the imagination, at the same time 
that it deals with the darkest questions of metaphysics, 
constructs, by a parallel operation, a kind of philosophical 
mythology, and solders the whole fast to the very heart 
of Greece and of the age, by adopting the more innocent 
stories of the popular belief among its occasional decora¬ 
tions. By degrees, as the student became more and more 
habituated to thought, the change grew more complete; 
and, as Olympus and its vulgar wonders melted away, a 
new heaven came in its place,—no other than that ideal 
world which Plato has purposely brightened with the most 
ethereal colouring of fancy, that the transformation might 
become more insensible. The "gods” slowly descend into 
the humble ministers of a Supreme Intelligence, holding 
their very immortality at his will; and the purified mind 
of the disciple at length finds itself alone in a world solitary 
and eternal,—around him, the immutable forms of the 
good, the just, the fair,—and over all, the expanded arms 
of infinite power and infinite intelligence. 

It was thus that the calm, comprehensive, all-conciliat¬ 
ing mind of Plato conceived a system adequate to all the 
wants of the soul of man, and by its very nature susceptible 
^ of indefinite expansion, without losing the proportion of its 
parts. It was, of course, as every philosophical system, 
limited in its efficiency to the minds of the cultivated and 
reflective; but Plato knew, that if these were gained, the 
result would be more or less discernible in every corner of 
society. He could as little conceive as rival that wondrous 
system, which, sublimer than his own, is yet simple enough 
for the thoughts and the tears of childhood,—^which awes 
the contemplation of sages, and regulates the morality of 
the cottage hearth: but we are not to expect in the philo¬ 
sopher the inspiration also of the prophet. 

It was necessary to enter into these considerations of 
teaekingof. the position of Plato, as the great architect upon the 
^xrau*. Socratic foundation, in order to approach, with due pre- 

* [As in Phadr. 150 C, where the entire phraseology is honrowed from the 

** Mysteries.” But I am not aware of any passage in which Plato represents 
himself as the mystagogue, except the evidently sportive one in Theat. t$6 A. 
Ed.] 
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paration, his theoiy of human life. When, satisfied of the lect. 
importance and truth of the moral teaching of Socrates, 
the pupil proceeded to examine into the speculative prin¬ 
ciples on which, in systematic exposition, it should be 
founded, he saw nothing complete in the theoretic philo¬ 
sophy of his day, but the greatest dignity and the largest 
capabilities of improvement in that of &e Pythagoreans. 

It has been the ceaseless burden of the anti-Flatonists,— 
from Xenophon”, who sneers at the reparc^^ tro^la of 
Pythagoras, to Brucker (the worst section in whose six 
quartos is that on Plato),—that the philosopher alloyed 
the simplicity of Socrates with these heterogeneous com¬ 
binations from the Italic school. I confess I never could 
understand what these objectors mean. The maxims of 
’ Socrates, admirable and pregnant and right-minded as they 
were, and forming the true elements of a great system, 
were not a system^ if by that term be meant a strict con¬ 
catenation of Reductions from established principles, divided 
under distinct heads, embracing all parts of their subject, 
and fortified against, objections. To frame a system it was 
absolutely necessary to transcend the teaching of Socrates; 
and they who censure Plato for having attempted to carry 
that teaching back into its metaphysical principles (in the 
spirit of Italicism), might nearly as well censure Clarke or 
Bishop Butler for not having been content with the pro¬ 
found but unconnected Pensies of Pascal. The System of Thu huom- 
Ideas, the great characteristic of Platonism, is no fanciful 
or gratuitous addition; it is a bulwark based deep in rcr 
fiective inquiry, and built, in its original purpose, to resist ^ 
the pressing assaults of contemporary scepticism. 

With that theoiy of ideas this part, as every part of Tht rdeat 
Platonism, is directly connected. The "idea," in three 
difierent views of it, stands at the head of the three divisions 
of Platonism. ThS object of Platonic Dialectics is to ob¬ 
tain a right conception, and, as far as man may, a direct 
apprehension, of the idea; the object of Platonic Physics 
is to illustrate the results of the participation of the idea 
by the sensible universe ; the object of the Platonic Ethics 
is to make the idea the subject of perpetual imitation. In 
the latter sense man constructs his life, as the Deity con¬ 
structed the universe, after the exemplar of the ideal. 

Let me once more recall to your recollection the nature 
of IdeaSt which are thus the basis of the Philosophy we 
are studying. Everything which becomes the subject of 
sensible knowledge may be said to possess three elements, 
whic^ I will call the ideal, the material, and the formal. 

TTie material element is the mere impression of object on 

* [The pseudo-Xenophon, as stated in a previous note. Ed.] 
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oigan, itself no direct subject of consciousness; the fbimat 
.is the mental element which receives, and, in receiving, 
qualifies that organic impression; the ideal is the founda¬ 
tion of the whole phenomenon in the world of reality,— 
a foundation to which Plato, with great subtlety, assigned 
as it were another foundation, The Good, thereby intimating 
that the last principle of the existence of all that does 
exist was to be found in the inconceivable Perfection: a 
notion which we familiarize to ourselves by saying (i^at 
we often do say without any reflection on the depth of 
the thought itself!) that for all that exists there must 
assuredly be. in the nature of things, some reason which 
makes it better that it should exist, and exist thus, than 
that it should not exist thus, or not exist at all. The 
connexion between the Idea and the Phenomenon is by 
l^lato variously stated, and in the former course I en¬ 
deavoured to collect and consider his expressions. The 
most usual, you all know, are Imitation and, Participation 
and words as unexceptionable, probably, 

as any that could be found to denote the bond between the 
Real and the Apparent,—^the real cause, the apparent effect, 
—the real law, the apparent instance,—but which have 
sadly misled the ordinary critics of Platonism, who arc 
wont to devise an imaginary world of shadows, and, having 
demolished this spectral region as a phantom, to exult in 
dismissing for ever the ideal system of Plato. The great 
character of the ideal essences, or original laws and reasons 
of things, is their independence of the mental act of appre¬ 
hending them, as well as of all other influences:—as the 
external world discovered by sense is independent of that 
discoveiy, so the intelligible world discovered by intellect 
is independent of it, and of all things. In the discovery of 
both we draw these conclusions of both. 

The intelligible element, then, give^ itself to the sen¬ 
sible; and the intellect of man, the appointed interpreter 
of the universe, refers the sensible to the intelligible. But, 
from causes altogether mysterious, and which Plato treats 
with haste and brevity, the sensible result is ever inferior 
and disproportionate to the intelligible ground. You will 
reply, that, according to the interpretation already given, 
this is impossible; for that the effect can never be dis¬ 
proportionate to its own cause, the' result inadequate to 
its own reason. But here we come upon one of those ar- 
ranp^ments of Platonism, which, even when the reason 
hesitates to accept them, still endear it to every elevated 
mind. Plato, well knowing this difficulty, a^re that this 
balance of inferiority,—^this melancholy deficit in nature,— 
must be accounted for, determined yet to. do it in such 
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a manner as to save the ideal world unharmed. Accord- lcct. 
ingly, he ascribed it to that undehnable something, the 
substratum of the sensible, on the nature of which I have 
already at some length engaged you. It followed, that 
the more we could detach phenomena from their sensible 
existence, the more we could consider qualities as in them¬ 
selves, and not as elements of the visible series, the more 
weashould have brought them into that state in which we 
could consider them as images of eternal realities. 

Such views as these" obviously extended to every form 
of existence; the theory included all nature, from its vastest 
to its minutest constituents. But, though every phenome¬ 
non of nature might thus form a step from the sensible to 
the ideal, some objects there were which stood as steps far 
higher than the rest in this ladder of the philosophic con- 
. templatist. For, if there be difference of rank in the ideal 
world itself,—if there be some laws of the Universal System 
that originate all the rest, and make, as it were, the very 
charter of its entire legislation,—assuredly there must be pro¬ 
portionate differences m the sensible embodiment; and the 
judicious aspirant after the true dignity of man will attach 
himself with anxious earnestness to these. In every object, 
that even feebly exhibits them, he will see the reflected 
light of eternity, and know the quivering beam through all 
its dimness and distortion; if many such objects meet his 
gaze, he will abstract the blc.ssed quality from them all, 
and thus condense the light in his intellectual focus; and 
it may be that patient contemplation shall at length enable 
him to gain .some conception pf the splendour of the 
original luminary. And that which encourages such a hope 
is the perceived fact, that the most commanding ideas of 
the invisible world do actually reveal themselves in this 
world in a form partially intelligible. For example, the 
qualities of sense, whiteness, sweetness, odours, sounds,— 
though they, doubtless, are finally referrible to ideal origi¬ 
nals,—can at best bear but a faint analogy to their intel- 
ligibles; but it is not so with proportions, with mathema¬ 
tical regulations,—^with first principles, the dwirodera of 
the sciences,—above all, it is not so with moral virtues. 

Here, though still unable to behold except in particular 
manifestation, an easy effort of abstraction brings us almost 
within reach of the ideas themselves, and we seem to be¬ 
come conscious of the fact, that we have but to escape the 
body, and wdth it the world of sense, to stand in the simpli¬ 
city of pure rational natures in front of the awful originals. 

But when we inquire what it m, in the Platonic sense, 
thus to behold an idea, wc cannot easily obtain a satisfac- utat." 
tory answ'cr. The question might be replied to in two 

30—3 
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LEcr. ways. 1st, It might be said that the disembodied rational 
faculty can and shall apprehend, by a succession of gene¬ 
ralizations, the laws of the Universal System more and 
more widely unfolded; perceiving in each that perfection 
of wisdom which gives it the highest moral necessity. The 
idea of virtue, or rather the various forms of the one ulti¬ 
mate idea, may thus expand into a vastness of glory now 
altogether inconceivable, and so amplify for ever, i^f 
indeed immutable, but ^e reason unconsciously widening 
in capacity. This presents a true and noble sense; nor, 
indeed, can any one among ourselves, who has learned to 
hunger and thirst after knowledge, as well as *' righteous¬ 
ness,'* conceive, that for a little temporary endurance this 
infinite perspective of attainment is almost distinctly pro¬ 
mised in the charter of our Christian hopes, without a 
beating heail and a resolve of high endeavour. 

But there is a second sense in which the emancipation 
of the rational element for the direct intuition of ideas may 
be conceived. It may be supposed that the reason shall 
instantly apprehend the ultimate idea, shall grasp at once 
the very foundations of existence. 

I need not again observe to you, that this anticipation 
supposes an ultimate unity between the rational element 
of the soul and the Ideal Realities themselves; for thus 
only could it be expected that the reason, when freed from 
its restrictions, would necessarily embrace them. It is one 
thing to know that there must be ideal foundations for all 
existences, another thing to apprehend the ideal founda¬ 
tions themselves. To suppose the latter faculty certain 
is, I repeat, to suppose the last reasons of things and the 
reason of man to be fundamentally one; a supposition 
which we have before seen is perfectly agreeable to the 
Platonic doctrine of the eternity of the soul; a supposition 
which wonderfully enhances, indeed, the dignity of the 
spiritual principle in man, by thus supposing it to hold the 
key of the universe; but a supposition for which, in this 
unlimited sense, there seems .to be no foundation. 

As concerns our present purpose, either of these sup¬ 
positions might be accepted. I mention them because the « 
Platonic expositors do not seem to have kept the distinc¬ 
tion in view. But with reference to what I conceive the 
true and genuine value of the Platonic philosophy, specu¬ 
lative and practical,—with reference, especially, to the p^ 
sent division of the subject, you may adopt either. The 
infinite progression, or the changeless intuition, would alik^ 
suit the rule and tenor of the Ethics of Plato. ^ ‘ 

You are now prepared to entertain that subject You 
have seen that the phenomenal images of ideas, that ideas 
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in their most perfect state of sensible manifestation can be lrct. 
obtained by the reflective mind. Separating these from 
all their debasing concomitants, conceiving them in a state 
yet purer than any which experience in its limited range 
can exhibit, the thoughts are raised on the ascent to abso¬ 
lute perfection. In the mean time, the soul is quickened 
by the remembrance of its own dignity and capacities, it 
laments the ignoble conflncment to which it is reduced, it 
kndws the path to freedom lies through self-purification, 
terminated by the brief and happy gate of death; it, there¬ 
fore, resolves to exert its anticipated freedom by realizing 
the high vision of perfection for ever before it. Distinctly 
to know these truths, the necessary requisite to all useful 
effort,—practically to fix them as the rules of life,—this is 
prudence or wisdom,—the leading excellence ac¬ 
cording to the views of Plato; the virtue without which all 
■ others are but specious vices. You perceive from hence Theprin. 
that the idea jof the Rational in man is the leading idea oVjut&tauy 
the Platonic morals; and the main exercise of the Rational, 
the separation of soul,-as far as possible, from body and all thePtar 
bodily adjuncts. amL. 

This principle of Rationality is a direct consequence 
from the entire scheme of Platonism. The sysiem sup- irhvlTideas 
poses the original unity of the Beautiful, the Just, and the 
Gk)od, in the True; the True being, as it were, the ’ 

porting or substantiating; the Good, the characterizing 
idea; the Beautiful and Just accompanying both: the True 
being the very reality of things; the Good, the final cause 
of their being; and the others investing the True out of 
the strength of that final cause,—for wherever is the dr^adov, 
there will infallibly be the highest measure of harmonious 
proportion; and proportion is the essential idea of both 
the Beautiful and the Just. Now the soul of man is origi¬ 
nally formed to m^et these governing ideas of the Universe; 
it is congenial, it is (in its rational element) cocternal with 
them. This must apply equally to every human soul, how¬ 
ever debased by its contact with, and slavery to, the body; 
the depth of its degradation cannot efface the fact of its 
original adaptation; and though the vast majority of the 
race live unconscious of their privileges, the privileges 
nevertheless exist, and it is the function of philosophy” 
to instruct how to enjoy them. The great requisite of 
virtue, then, is to gain the intuition of these ideal excel¬ 
lencies; and the original fitness of the soul to meet them 
is so certain, that it cannot be conceived that it can really 
apprehend these eternal objects without yielding to their 
divine attraction. But the intuition of ideas is knowledge 
or science in its highest, its only genuine sense; the moral 
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LECT. and the intellectual are thus identified in their highest 
point) and the votjvK of the philosophic mind sees beneath 
it, on one side, all the infinite varieties of human learning, 
on the other, all the diversities of human virtue, as its sub¬ 
ordinate results, or dependent developments. 

From this leading conception of the nature of the 
human soul, consequences naturally follow, which have 
often startled the readers of Plato, but which are r^ly 
the necessary fruits of this principle. 

Plata For example, Plato inherits from Socrates the maxim 

that no man is voluntarily evil, icawos exuv ovBsk*. The 
f rationale of this doctrine seems to be,—that the immor- 
7-r"/7" tal element of the soul, the directive power, is essentially 
formed to make good its object; that, therefore, it can only 
be through a suspension, or eclipse of that power, that evil 
can in fact become the aim of the man; a suspension which 
even then docs not allow him to choose evil as evil, but 
which hides from his view the perfect ideac of the good. 
Even when he is admonished, he may pursue the delusive 
phantom, but it is still from a belief of its reality; it is 
as the reality of excellence he follows it; and the original, 
the indestructible law of his rational being, still proclaims 
him a devoted worshipper of virtue, at the very moment 
that in his temporary blindness he adores its opposite. 
This doctrine, which in a certain degree is true and profit¬ 
able, but which may obviously, by overlooking the opera¬ 
tion of habit and passion, be carried to a very extravagant 
length*, is made the basis of many admirable arguments 
on the advantage of philosophy, the coucher of the eye of 
reason, the legislator of true and apparent goods. In its 
fullest form it resolves into the proposition &at all vice is 
ignorance. 

The principle, often directly or indirectly propounded 
‘'‘\alviriHi by Plato, that all virtue is “one,” that no man can be truly 


• [See Protag. p. 358 c. Tim. p. 86 D. Ed.] 

• For it surely is most erroneous to deny, what all men can attest, that 
the force of halx't or of violent propension may uiige to the commission of vice 
at the very instant that the intellect is most abundantly cognizant of the excel¬ 
lence of virtue. To call this blindness, or the substitution of a fiilse for a true 
good, seems wholly unwarrantable. Plato argues, that we commit vice for the 
sake of a supposed good, and that it is good which still is in view. This sup¬ 
poses man alw^s to act with an ulterior view, which is likewise quite gratui¬ 
tous. [It is difficult to reconcile this notion of the involuntary nature of evil 
with tl^ passages in which Plato insists upon the necessity of allying the reason 
with the nobler emotions (rA dvfUKiSis) in order to control efTectuajly die lower 
appetites. The inconsistency will appear more distinctly in the course of the 
next lecture. Meanwhile it may be observed that the auUior of the Magna 
Moralia (attributed to Aristotle) represents Plato as differing from Socraies in 

referring virtne exclusively to the intellectual region of the soul; a limita¬ 
tion which can alone justify the paradox in question. See M. M. i. c. i, 
5-y. F.D.I 
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virtuous by halves, is not far removed from the same lead- lect. 
ing notion. To us the doctrine seems easily derivable from 
the consideration that the same principle, whatever it be,— itcmri* 
whether the will of God, or the htness of things, or both,— 
which urges to partial virtue, must, if genuine, urge to all, 

■as equally applicable to all. This seems to have been in 
Plato’s mind, but not this only. Virtue itself, when con- 
teioplated from without, seemed to consist in a certain 
happy proportionality in all the elements of the system; 
this (which was justice) was the last result of the possession 
and exercise of that wisdom of which we have spoken. 

Now the very notion of just proportion brings with .it the 
idea of unity in the midst of multiplicity; it is the diver¬ 
sified governed by the uniform. Virtue, then, the result 
of the presidency of the Rational, takes from this singleness 
of control a character of unity; for the harmonious relation 
of parts is a thing in itself indivisible. To these views con¬ 
templations more metaphysical allied themselves; the very 
unity of the supreme idea of good, in which ail inferior 
manifestations were absorbed and lost, reduced to its own 
simplicity all human efforts to copy and embody it. 

Lastly, the maxim which is the subject of so much dis- Tkr maxim 
cussion in the Platonic dialogues,—the maxim, "that virtue 
cannot be scholastically taught,”—finds its explanation in 
the same system of the human soul. It is Plato’s perpetual »«/»»»- 
admonition, that true knowledge is incommunicable, in the 
way of information, from man to man,—that it must be 
recovered out of the depths of the soul itself. On this 
principle turns the singular passage in the Phadrm^ so 
alien to our modern habits of thought, in which Plato 
denounces the invention of writing as a misfortune to 
man,—as the prolific parent of borrowed, sophistical, and 
illusory wisdom. .Now we have seen that the fontal ideas 
of virtue and science arc blended in the <f)p6pijtrK, or wisdom, 
of Plato. The same principle must, therefore, apply to 
virtue as to knowledge. In its true essence it cannot be 
conveyed ; no scries of practical maxims, however judicious, 
can reach this hidden reality; it must discover itself to the 
reflective mind by its own inherent light It is when Plato 
treats of this subject that he rises into those expressions so 
deeply interesting to Christian readers, in which he inti¬ 
mates, though darkly, some belief of the operation of the 
Eternal Spirit upon the soul of man. Nor does it at all 
lessen that interest, that they are combined with his own 
theory of the natural prerogatives of Soul itself; inasmuch 
as the point alone practically important, the necessity of 
an aid distinct from ordinary influences, remains unaffected 
by any hypothesis of that description. These demands, 
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LECT. echoing from the inmost nature' of the profoundest and 
purest of moral reflectors, have their own unalterable value, 
although Plato considered them required, not so much, 
indeed, to communicate new impressions, as to restore the 
native functions of the paralyzed mind; to " teach ’* virtue, 
but to teach it by a ^€<07.—a supernal element re¬ 

gained ; to teach it, not by conveying truths so much as 
renovating faculties, not so much by exhibiting objects 
before inconceivable, as by brightening the tarnish^ surface 
of the intellectual mirror, which then must, of its own 
accord, reflect the unchangeable images of virtue and of 
truth. 



LECTURE VI. 


Platonic Philosophy. No. XII. 

Gentlemen, 

I ATTEMPTED Oil the last occasion to exhibit to lect. 
you the leading idea of the Platonic morals, the idea that 
in the exercise, and thence the gradual enfranchisement Thk pla- 
of the rational element in human nature, its true dignity I^hTcs 
and duties consisted. The ceaseless effort at sclf-perfcction 
by the imitation of ideal excellence, and in the hope 
a thorough eventual union with this object of exalted con- 
templation, included, with Plato, all the obligations of life; 
and hence the notion of mere obligation in its directness 
and simplicity makes little figure in his writings. He com¬ 
posed, indeed, with great care an elaborate system of Laws 
of public polity; but the harsh external control of positive 
law is superfluous to the being of Plato’s conception, or if 
it concern him, can only do so in its milder form of a code 
of moral education. Internal obligation is, in his view, 
less the immediate imperative of an instantaneous com¬ 
mand, as our moralists more safely represent it, than the 
calm collection of a reason weighing its own dignity, and 
glorying in progressive supremacy over the seductions of 
sense. When I offer these general characteristics you will 
understand them as general, that is, as not beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of occasional, though rare exception. Few moralists 
of antiquity,—perhaps on the whole not one,—can be said 
to have left maxfms purer or more rigorous behind them ; 

Plato has the force of the Stoics without their extravagance. 

And in enforcing these principles he employs language 
which it is not difficult to translate into the exactness and 
decision of the ethics of Butler or of Kant. But as the 
general strain of his discourse he rather assails vice as de¬ 
grading humanity than as violating its explicit commands; 
he rather pities it as a blindness than arraigns it as guilt. 

Wisdom, then, the philosophic insight, is the perfect 
glory of man, the chief of virtues, which alone gives their ^vMwtjand 
value to all the rest. Fortitude and temperance respect 
each of those two divisions into which the mortal part of 
man’s soul is separated. And justice is the fitting propor¬ 
tion of the whole. The dependence of these qualities upon 
the presiding presence of Wisdom for all their genuineness 
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1-^. and real value is finely illustrated in a well-known passage 
. of the Phado^^ not less true or less instructive at this hour 
than when it fell Irom the lips of the dying Socrates. ** If 
you but investigate the fortitude and temperance of any 
but philosophers you will find them very absurd.—How 
—You know that the mass of mankind fear death as one 
of the greatest of evils?—Certainly.—When then they 
suffer death with some courage they only suffer it because 
they fear a greater evil...And consequently, none but the 
philosopher is courageous from any motive but fear; and 
surely it is absurd that a man should be brave from sheer 
cowardice...Is the case different with your ordinary men of 
temperance ? Are they temperate from any other motive 
but intemperance; contradictory as it seems ? For they 
never abjure one pleasure except through dread of being de¬ 
prived of another which they prefer in their slavery. They 
call it intemperance to be mastered by their passions; 
but that docs not hinder them from never thinking of sub¬ 
duing certain enjoyments, except with a view to others; 
which assuredly realizes what I said just now, that they 
are temperate through intemperance...What a spurious 
.system of barter is this, to change pleasures against plea¬ 
sures, pains for pains, fears for fears, like coin for coin;— 
the sole coin for which all the rest should be willingly 
exchanged is Wisdom*. With this, one buys all, has all— 
fortitude, temperance, justice; in a word, true virtue is in 
and with wisdom, independently of pleasures, pains, fears, 
and all other affections; while without it, the virtue that 
consists in these transfers is but a shadowy, servile, false 
virtue. For the real essence of virtue is the purification 
of the soul from all these defilements; and temperance, 
justice, fortitude, yea, wisdom itself, all are but modes of 
effecting this purification. And such is thp symbolical pur¬ 
port of initiation in the mysteries." It thus appears that 
the essence of perfect virtue is found in its origination in 
contemplative wisdom, and that its object is the purifica¬ 
tion of the soul from all earthly taint, in order to its easy 
passage to the state of disembodied peace. 

To conciliate a system so ethereal with the actual state 
d.nd demands of human nature, so as to make it practically 
purificatiMt. applicable and operative, may appear no easy task. Plato 

* [p. 68 D, fol. Ed.] 

* [With this passage compare Euripides Fragm. (Edip. 546 ed. Nauck. 

o0roi v^vtuok XevKdi ipyvpos iiivw 
Kal iffrof’ d\Xd xd/irn} /SporoTt 

w 6 iuofM Kctru raw KrSaOat xpedv. 

This sentiment may have suggested the passage of the Phado^ or it may have 
been suggested to Euripides, according to the common tradition, by the teach< 
ing of Socrates, Eu.J 
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seems to have effected this chiefly by representing his sys- lect. 

tern as one of progressive discipline, one, therefore, in which _ 

every rank of mind could obtain its suitable place* The 
lowest step was dignified, for it was a step to absolute per¬ 
fection. The whole array of the sciences (and Plato was Ethkai 
conversant with all the knowledge of his time) were enlisted 
in the service of this great cause; for they all were sub¬ 
servient to the attainment of that calm and meditative 
spirit of abstraction which was the temper and the instru¬ 
ment of philosophic wisdom. And though Plato gave no cem/am- 
great encouragement to the exercise of active talents, on 
which, except in minds of singular sobriety, he was apt to 
look with coldness and suspicion; yet even these tumults 
of public life might be converted to the same high and 
holy purpose by becoming a school of discipline in the art 
of self-control. But without this motive steadily under¬ 
stood and maintained, a motive which, in its true sincerity, 
was scarcely compatible with the feverish excitement of 
ambitious pursuits, man could not claim the skies. When 
in the Phesdo^ Socrates is represented as speculating on the 
changes of the metempsychosis as determined by moral 
causc.s, after condemning the glutton and the tyrant to the 
state of the ass and the wolf, he declares that those who 
have practised those social virtues which men call modera¬ 
tion and justice, by mere habit and exercise, without re¬ 
flective contemplation or philosophy, may be expected to 
re-appear in the forms of the more peaceable animals, the 
bee or ant, or in that of good men once more ; but that to 
reach by a bound the rank of the immortals belongs only 
to him who has “philosophized,” and who has by that 
exalted process left this life in perfect purity. And to 
compensate the limited application of this promise, you 
must remember that Plato everywhere insinuates that the 
attainment is really within reach of all, and, were political 
establishments regulated on the principles he proposes, 
would, through appropriate education, become the heritage 
of all. He felt and acknowledged that no existing state 
of society permitted the realization of those principles; but 
the error, he contended, was not in the principles, but in 
society. And it was from this consideration that he uttered 
the well-known sentence in the fifth book of the Republic*’^ 
that no polity would ever be perfect until philosophers 
became its kings, or its kings philosophers. 

But even a system the most resolutely restricted to Of tkttnuh' 
the cultivation of the rational element cannot neglect the 
rest of our nature. The object of such a system will be,« 
therefore, to convert, if possible, the affections to the !"'■ 

»[p. 83. El).] «[p. 473 E»-] 
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LECT* furtherance of its design; to recognise them but as inferior 
ministers of its presiding principle. This is the true link 
which connects Plato’s doctrine of self-purihcation, through 
the intuition of truth, with his treatment of the questions 
of happiness and the emotions. This connexion will, 1 
think, appear by a very brief consideration. 

The question of happiness is discussed in the dialogue 
entitled Philehns, the oldest regular disquisition we possess 
what was afterwards called the “summum bonum." 
HitcMtitd w The point submitted to debate is,—^the respective claim 
tktPkUebnt. pleasure and reason to constitute the chief happiness of 
man; and the matter is investigated with great refinement. 
A condition of pleasure altogether destitute of any rational 
element, a condition of reason altogether devoid of any 
clement of sensibility, are both subjected to inquisition, 
and both rejected*. The true position of man ought then 
to consist of some union of the two”; and after a long, and 
in some respects very interesting analysis ofithe charac¬ 
teristics of pleasure and of philosophic science, Plato con¬ 
cludes by giving, as might be supposed, to the latter the 
unquestionable precedence, but allowing to the former its 
place in that temperate degree which shall in no respect 
interfere with the exercise and the supremacy of reason. 
The discussion is marked with peculiar good sense, and 
forms a striking contrast to the contemporary extravagance 
of the cynic school'. The philosophic discipline of Plato 
does not deny sensitive happiness,—it claims to regulate 
it;—and as far as possible to show that its purity and per¬ 
fection consists in its dependence upon that regulation. 

Tht Pia. But the relation of the emotions to the immortal cle- 
Tkfofyo/ ment of the soul, and to its objects, is still more marked 
iw. ju most celebrated, and unhappily the most perverted, 
of all the tenets of Plato,—his philosophic adaptation of 
the emotion of Love. It is not impossible that the large 
proportion of the writings of Plato devoted to this subject, 
in some or other of its aspects, may have been owing in 
a considerable measure to the liabits of the time, which 


* [PjiiMi. p. ao e: trKOTu/ia> 2^ xol Hpipviuv top re ^Sov^r Kol t!» ^ptanj- 

(Tcuf /Slw ISovTts p. 33 B: To&nw ye mpt B^\o» lit ovSirepot 

airup (txe riyaSop. The diinrcnce between the Platonic i^stem and the 
purely Socratic is clearly brought out in this portion of the dialogue. See 
note to p. 470. £0.] 

* rStylra ft KOtvftr, oar pucris plot. Ib. D. Ed.] 

' [Who are generally (I am not sure whether correctly) supposed to be 
meant by the seers” happily described as “prophesying under the inspira* 
tion of an austere but not ungenerous nature.” PAiM. y. 44 c. An anmy^ 
of this abstruse, but inte^ting and important dialogue, u found in Trendelen* 
buig’s tract Dt Ptatanis Phtidti Consilio and of course in Prof. Jowett’s 
Plato and in the Introductions to Mr Foste's edition and that of Dr Badham, 
Berlin, 1837. £d.] 
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rendered the topic an easy and natural one for those trans> 
itions in dialogue from things outward to things invisible, 
which perpetually mark his philosophic style. Thus we 
know that the Symposium^ which, with the Phadrus, may 
be considered the text-books of this division of Platonism, 
was really the description of an ordinary Athenian scene. 
The succession of speeches, and even the special subject, 
were usual forms of festive amusement; and though in a 
v5y different style, the custom is still found in many parts 
of the East, where you will remember that thesd* intellec¬ 
tual encounters date as far back as the days of Samson. 
1 do not find that the Platonic theory of love coloured 
much of ancient literature; it may, perhaps, be recognised 
in passages of Euripides®, whose pensive muse congenially 
adopted it. Some of the Christian fathers, especially St 
Augustine, found it susceptible of a divine adaptation ; but 
the period from which, in a form whose folly might well 
be enough lo neutralize its danger, it became one of the 
staples of modern romance, seems to have been that of the 
revival of classical literature in Italy. It probably became, 
to the thoughtful and sedentary, pretty much what chivalry 
was to the active and ardent; and the same singular com¬ 
bination of devotion to the human and divine was equally 
characteristic of both. 

The Platonic theory of ideal love rested upon principles 
similar to those I have already so often explained in con¬ 
sidering his views of knowledge and of virtue, and was 
strictly subservient to both. As the sensible world was 
the exhibition (as far as its nature would permit) of abso¬ 
lute truth and absolute goodness, so was it also the exhibi¬ 
tion of absolute beauty; and the faculties of the human 
soul were originally competent to apprehend them all. 
But for the illustration of his general theory, the case of 
the participation* of the primal principle of Beauty was far 
the most convenient and forcible. It lent itself to expres¬ 
sion with greater readiness, it found an echo more perfect 
in the peculiar genius of Greece, and it seemed to claim 
that emotion of the heart of man as specially consecrated 
to it, which the imagination in all ages had laboured to 
celebrate and to adorn. Its internal connexion with Plato’s 
favourite principle of proportion, the very mysteriousness 
and power of its influences, added dignity to the theme; 

* [As in the celebrated choral song in praise of Athens, where the “Loves" 
are described as rj aoiplf iripeSpot...vaarTolat dptrSit fwciryo/. {Medea, y, 838, 
ed. Fors.) Compare this with a fragment of the Diefys (Fr. viii. cd. Dindotf.) 
and the lyrical passage preserved by Athenseus, xiii. p. <161 A. _ {Frag. Ute. 
CXlIl. Dind.) Chronological reasons it should be observed forbid us to sup¬ 
pose that Euripides "adopted" the Platonic theory of love, at least fnmn Pla^ 
for the Medea, an early play, was acted two years before the philosopher was 
bora. Ed. ] 
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LECT. and even the ambiguous use of language, in which it is not 
easy to separate the moral and the sensitive, furnished 
means of heightening the effect by insinuating associations 
borrowed from either side of the analogy. And the very 
principle of Plato, that the true state of soul consisted in 
the intuition of truth, naturally-led to the representation 
of the divine object of this contemplation as the object of 
love. And if all the preliminary studies, mathematical, 
musical, dialectical, are but preparatives for this final effort 
of the soul, then may they all be considered a discipline 
for this emotion which accompanies it. Nay, the very 
anxiety for truth becomes but a form of it; for this anxiety, 
when genuine, is but the struggle of the soul for the posses¬ 
sion of the central beauty in the possession of the central 
truth. But, of course, the process becomes yet more direct 
in the contemplation of objects themselves sharing and 
manifesting the primal icaXoi;; and this holds through all 
the regions of creation, moral and material; for whatever 
their specific nature—whether inanimate or animate, visible 
forms, or actions high and heroic—they all bring to the 
enraptured memory the recollection of that ideal loveliness 
once the immediate object of the unembodied soul, and 
now faintly reflected in the sphere of sense and time. 
Hence philosophers arc declared to be, by virtue of their 
vocation, ^CKokolKoi and ipwriKoP\ and Socrates, in the 
Symposium, professes that his whole science is nothing but 
a science of “love.” And in the T/icagcs^^, iym Tvyxooti>, 

enoi ehrelv, ovhlv iTurrafievo^ ir\rjv afiticpov yi ripo^ 
fiadijpMToq, rmv iptoriKwv. 

You will perceive that "Love” is, then, a word of very 
general significancy in this philosophy. It stands for all 
aspiration after a communion with perfection. And it 
assuredly is one of the peculiar excellencies of the Platonic 
way of thought, that it regarded the upward tendencies of 
the human soul in a light which no one before its author 
seems to have fully caught, and which few after him have 
seized who were not directly or indirectly his copyists. To 
Plato they were facts, and facts of transcendent importance. 

The Platonic "love” may then be considered as de¬ 
veloped in two forms, a superior and a subordinate. The 
former takes place when the soul strains after the infinite 
perfection of beauty, prompted on its path by earthly mani¬ 
festations. - The latter is engendered, when souls, as kindred 
immortal essences, recognise each other in the world of 
sense; and it thus includes the ordinary notions of exalted 
friendship. But the former is far more prominently Pla¬ 
tonic, and even the latter is seldom conceived except as 

• \Phadr. p. 348 D. Ed.] [p. jiB b. Ed.] 
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connected with it. And the extraordinary importance lict. 
assigned by Socrates himself, as well as Plato, to beauty of 
outward form, as the indication of a corresponding elevation 
of soul, combines them both*. 

Some few alone," says Plato in the P/we'rfrwr”, speak- Tkt 
ing of the imprisonment of the soul in the body, " preserve **‘“‘*'“*- 
recollections sufficiently distinct. These, when they behold 
any image of things on high, are transported beyond them¬ 
selves, and cannot repress their emotion; but they know 
not its cause, because they do not closely consider what 
passes within them. Justice, wisdom, all which soul can 
estimate, have lost their brilliance in the images we see of 
them here below; embarrassed ourselves by gross organs, 
it is with great difficulty that a few among us, when we 
approach these images, can recognise the model they repre¬ 
sent. Beauty was then, indeed, resplendent, when among 
the choir of the blessed, our .souls in the train of Jove, as 
others in thi» train of other gods, contemplated the glorious 
sight, initiated in mysteries the holiest of all,—inystcrie.s 
which then, indeed, .we rightly celebrated when enjoying 
all our essential perfections, and yet unknowing of sorrows 
to come, we gazed in rapture on those objects,—fair, perfect, 
simple, full of blessedness and peace, which unrolled to our 
eyes in the depths of the pure light,—no less pure ourselves, 
and free as yet from this tomb we call our body, which 
we drag along with us as the oyster drags its shelly prison!" 

“ Pardon,” he adds, " these fond delays devoted to the re¬ 
membrance of happiness for ever lost. As for the Beautiful^ 
it sparkled in that world among the other essences. Fallen 
into this sphere, wc have recognised it more clearly than 
the rest, through the medium of the most luminous of our 
senses. Sight is the subtlest organ of the frame; it, how¬ 
ever, perceives not wisdom; for our love would indeed be 
boundless could apprehend the image of f/, and of other 
lovely objects, as distinctly as we can visual beauty.” He 
then describes with exquisite force of expression the trouble 
of spirit, the enthusiastic awe and reverence, which the 
apparition of this occupant of the celestial world in its 
earthly forms produces; but for this 1 must refer you to 
the original. 

In the Symposium^, the course of successive generaliza- V* Sympo- 
tion by which the mind arrives at the firet principle of*"""' 

* It cannot be denied that this latter tenet has a tendency to promote the 
perversions which the subject has undergone. But as Plato iiimself has 
explicitly unfolded his views, it is but a very inferior st^e of the ascending 
science of the Beautliul which concerns itself with beauty in its outward manb 
f^tations at aU. It is the first step, and only the first. 

“ [p. *50 A. Ed.] 

u [p. an c, fol. Ed.] 
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LECT. beauty is still more distinctly portrayed. B^rniin^ with 
single visible objects, it extends to many, to all; it rises 
next to estimate the beauty of the soul, as infinitely exceed¬ 
ing all exterior developments; it soon recognises the same 
pervading principle in actions, in laws, in the manifold crea¬ 
tions of moral energy. But this is only the portal to the 
higher beauty of the products of pure intelligence; nor is 
the ascending soul to be satisfied till, from the loftiest emi¬ 
nence of thought, it sees one primary beauty commanding 
the whole universe of being; and recognises but one science^ 
the science that regards it! **Oh Socrates,” continues his 
instructress,—for the sage professes to be only repeating 
the discourse of a Theban priestess,—“the true prize of 
life is the sight of the eternal beauty! Compared with 
such a sight as this, what would be the poor images of 
earth which so often trouble and perplex usWhat, I ask 
you, would be the destiny of that mortal to whom it should 
be given to contemplate the unmingled beauty in all its 
purity and simplicity, no longer invested with perishable 
human accompaniments, but face to face to see and know 
the beauty unchangeable and divine ? Think you he would 
have ground for complaint, who, fixing his eyes on such 
an object, should give himself solely to celestial commu¬ 
nion with it } And is it not solely in the contemplation 
of the eternal beauty with that organ by which alone it 
can be seized, that he shall be enabled to produce, not 
images of virtue, because it is not to images he is attaching 
himself, but virtues real and genuine, because it is truth 
alone that he loves. Now it is to him that thus produces 
true virtue and preserves it that it belongs to be the favoured 
of God; it is to him more than to any other that it belongs 
to be immortal.” Such a contemplation as this is a con¬ 
templation of God. It is the ultimate idea of beauty which 
is the subject of the mental vision; but ideas, distinct in 
themselves, are bound in mysterious unity with the very 
essence of the supreme of all. He guides himself by the 
rational principles of the universe; but these principles are 
at the same time inseparable from his existence. To direct 
the thoughts to them is to be lost in Him. You will not, 
then, be surprised to find that the ^rfection of which virtue 
is the effort, is by Plato described” as ofwlmrK assimi¬ 
lation to God. This assimilation is the enfranchisement bjf 
the divine element of the soul. To approach Him as the 
sutetance of truth, is science; as the substance of goodness 
in trurii, is wisdom; as the substance of beauty in goodness 
and truth, is love. 

' You will now, perhaps, have seen by what means it is 

*■ [Tyietcf. p. 176 B. Ed.J 
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that Plato endeavours to connect the emotional p?*rt of the lect. 
constitution with a system professedly providing only for 
the purely rational element. The baser passions are as¬ 
signed to a merely bodily origin, and Fortitude and Tem¬ 
perance are to repress and subjugate them. The more 
noble are either busied in assisting the power of Reason*^ 
to crush all opposition, or they are themselves the wing“ 
by^ which the philosophic soul rises into its appropriate 
world. Finally, the general desire of temporary happiness 
is consigned to the charge of presiding Wisdom, which, 
dreading its excesses, cautiously measures out its daily 
allowance. 

I had intended to have passed from the subject of the nf Poii- 
Piatonic system of morals to that of the Platonic political 
philosophy; but the occasion will not permit the extended 
discussion it would reiiiiire. I shall, therefore, merely ob¬ 
serve that the Politics of Plato arc a wide but faithful de¬ 
velopment of* his moral theory. He wrote two large works 
on the subject; one {The Republic) in which he presents 
the Ideal of a State then unrealized, and probably for ever 
to continue so^®; the other {The Laws), in which he under¬ 
takes to apply the principles of his ideal as far as possible 
to the state of his age and the world*'. The main political 
engine with Plato is Education ^—education not, indeed, in 
the vulgar sense of elementary teaching, which he thought 
of little comparative moment, but education in that wide 
conception of it which includes the training of every faculty ^ 

of mind and body from the instant of birth to maturity. 

\T\fi Republic is truly a large University^ even to the “travel- wr Repui;- 
ling fellows." The fault of Plato's ideal of political perfee- 
tion is, that it converts the members of a state into mere 
machines of the public will, and, annihilating all individu¬ 
ality, endangers the impulse to personal excellence; over- 
pow'crs the subjects of government with a legislation per¬ 
haps too private, officious, and minute; opposes the growth 
of the natural affections (destroying at a blow all filial and 
connubial relations), and leaves no room for national ex¬ 
pansion or circumstantial alteration”. The necessity under 
which he conceived himself of making the state the exact 
counterpart of the individual soul,—three castes (of gover¬ 
nors, warriors, and artisans) answering to the triple division 
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Republ. IV. p. 441 A: ri BufiotiSis iwiKovpw rifiXoynrruc^ ^Ctrei. Eo.] 
Phadr. p. 446, fol. Eu.] 

As he s.4ys himself in the Repuh. E. ix. fin. En.] 

The relation of the polity sketched in the Leews to the ideal or perfect 
slate ib described in B. v. p. 739. Ed.] 

** [A good critique of the Platonic State vill be found towards (be end of 
the second volume of Brandis’s Handbuch. El>.] 
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LECT. of Man,—undoubtedly hampered his freedom of specula- 

__XlL_tion. The systematic spirit of Plato reduces everything 
under vast generalizations, and secs humanity, whether in¬ 
dividual or social, under a single aspect, the loftiest of all, 
but uniform in its loftiness—and you require nothing more 
to show you how remote arc the political writings of this 
great Thinker from the spirit of our day, than to remember 
the fact, that some of the principal texts of his profoundest 
mctaphysic occur in the midst of The Republic, But with 
all their peculiarities—in many instances in consequence 
of their peculiarities—these extraordinary works maintain 
their interest beyond all subse(iucnt political essays; for 
the union, characteristic ot Plato, of sublime and compre¬ 
hensive conceptions of the possibilities of moral advance¬ 
ment with the minutest special observation of human nature, 
they arc still, [lerliaps, unequalled ; nor is the literary edu¬ 
cation of any statist completed who has not made them his 
own. 

Concluding And now, Gentlemen, as I may trust that those among 

rejkcuoHs. accompanied me through the series of these 

discourses with any regularity, and listened to them with 
any attention, have obtained a tolerable idea of the chief 
features of the most remarkable of all the ancient systems 
of philosophy, it remains that, having traversed this vast 
and interesting region, we pause for a moment on its bor¬ 
ders, and, ere we leave it, endeavour to compress in a single 
reverted view its beauties and its defects. 1 have attempted 
to introduce the philosophy of Plato at some length to this 
audience, because (no doubt on account of not presenting 
any single available text-book) it unfortunately forms no 
subject of examination, except incidentally, in any depart¬ 
ment of our collegiate studies. Yet it is certain that no 
accuracy of knowledge in the later Grecian theories can at 
all compensate for imperfect acquaintance with this mighty 
monument of earlier speculation; the beginning, and yet 
the masterpiece of Grecian system. To Christian students, 
especially, it presents topics of perpetual interest, both from 
the tone of the system itself, and from the influence it has 
exercised over Elcclcsiastical Literature in almost every age. 
And surely nothing can be more instructive (ought we to 
doubt that it was purposely provided ?) than to watch the 
efforts of human intelligence often struggling in the very 
same path which Revelation came afterwards to clear of 
ail obstruction; when it coincides, to see in it the unbribed 
testimony of natural reason to the supernatural communi¬ 
cation,—^when it differs or omits, to mark in every separate 
instance the calm unboastful superiority of the message 
from heaven! 
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I shall not occupy the short time that remains with any lf.ct. 
special discussion of the pure metaphysics of Plato. The _ 
very detail of the subject brought its own criticism with it; 
and the occasion docs not allow rccapitul.ation. Platonism 
is essentially a system of moral discipline or purification ; 
it was in that light its Author saw it, and to that sole pur¬ 
pose his labours, however diversified, were dedicated. This 
is die point too in which fal.se impressions of its value, of 
the real nature of its merits and its defects, arc likely to 
prove of highest practical importance; and I would not 
wish you to leave this place under mistaken notions of 
cither. 

The merits of the Platonic practical philo.sophy arc clear Pt 
and commanding. They periictuate the value of Platonism TL’tontm. 
to this day; they unquestionably render its records among 
the noblest and most elevating studies that can engage a 
human spirit when unoccupied by the higJier lc.ssons of 
inspiration. •These merits consist, in the immutable basis 
which this .system assigns to the principles of moral truth, 
in the moral aspect under which it contcinpJatc.s the 
creation and the Creator, in the grandeur i)f its concep¬ 
tions of the destinies of the human soul, and in the purity 
of its practical morality. These are high claims to our 
reverential admiration ; they arc claims which in every age 
have taught the noblest and purest spirits of oar race to 
recur with veneration to the memory of Plato. For all 
truths, whencesoever derived, arc mutually consistent; they 
gladly countenance each other ; and no certainty or abund¬ 
ance of revealed knowledge will ever place the candid mind 
above welcoming with joy the cori'oborating attestations of 
philosophy. 

The defects of the IMatonic system of humanity are not, lu 
however, less certain than its merits; and the tone of gene¬ 
ral encomium which I have .so long employed in speaking 
of its excellences, may justify me in noticing its blemishes 
now. After making allowances .so large on its behalf, you 
will not attribute to narrowness or bigotry the exceptions 
I am next obliged to subjoin...! am not about to enlarge 
upon what, perhaps, arc the most ordinary articles of accu¬ 
sation against Plato, his gratuitous theories about the origin 
and fortunes of the soul, partly because the practical ititerc.st 
of these theories has disappeared, and partly becau.se (ac¬ 
cording to the views already laid before you) I believe 
them to have been by Plato himself either accepted as pro¬ 
babilities only, or adopted as attractive fonns of profoundcr 
metaphysical principles. I speak of points which more 
directly concern our own habits of thinking on subjects of 
the highest importance, on which Plato has often before 

31—2 
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LECT. now misled, and may still mislead, his enthusiastic ad- 
- - mirers. 

In the first place, then, there runs through all the views 
of Plato a want of any distinct apprehension of the claims 
of divine justice in consequence of human sin. Even in his 
strongest references to punishment, it is still represented 
mainly, if not entirely, under the notion of a purificatory 
transition, a severe but beneficial Ktidapai,^. This arises 
partly from his conception of the divine character, partly 
from his theory of the human soul itself. From the former, 
inasmuch as he considers the attribute of indignant wrath, 
or its results, inapplicable to Deity,—from the latter, be¬ 
cause in considering the soul essentially in its higher ele¬ 
ments divine, he could only look upon the misfortunes of 
its bodily connexion as incidental pollutions which might 
delay, but could not ultimately defeat its inalienable rights. 
He must be a very uncandid critic who can censure Plato 
severely for these misconcci)tions ; but he would be a very 
imperfect expositor who should not mention them as such. 
There is probably no single point in the moral relations of 
the creation for which we are so entirely indebted to reve¬ 
lation, as this of the enormity of sin and the severity of 
divine judgment. Thus instructed, it is possible that the 
demands of divine justice may be demonstrated accordant 
with the antecedent notices of the moral reason; but there 
is a wide difference between proving a revealed principle, 
and discovering it before it has been revealed. We are not, 
then, to blame Plato severely for overlooking that mystery 
of divine righteousness which even the reiterated and ex¬ 
plicit intimations of Inspiration can scarcely persuade our¬ 
selves practically to realize. But we are to censure those 
(and it is for this reason I mark the matter distinctly) who 
labour by unwarrantable glosses to dilute into the discipli¬ 
nary chastenings of a wise benevolence the stern simplicity 
with which the Scriptures declare the awful anger of a 
rejected God. These teachers have abounded in every age, 
and in one remarkable era of our English Church history 
were so closely and avowedly connected with Platonism 
(especially in its later and more mystical forms) as to have 
thence derived their ordinary title*®. Gifted with extraor¬ 
dinary powers of abstract contemplation, and a solemn 
grandeur of style, they abound with noble thoughts nobly 
expressed, but they are all marked with the characteristic 

[The ‘Cambridge Platonists’ are of course the wxUei'S meant. One of the 
causes of the existence of this school was menial reaction agsiinst the morose 
Calvinism of the Puritans by or among whom its members had been educated. 
They were probably saved by Plato and Plotinus from falling into the op])o- 
site extreme of high-church intolerance which prevailed after the Restoration. 
Ed.J 
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defect of Platonized Christianity—a forgetfulness, or inade¬ 
quate commemoration, of the most tremendous proof this 
part of the universe has ever been permitted to witness of 
tlie reality of the divine hatred for sin—the fact of the 
Christian Atonement. 

The next point in which the exclusive cultivation of 
Platonism may become injurious is—in its indirect dis¬ 
couragement of active virtue. I need not say that no moral 
tca*fcher can recommend in higher terms the usual exercises 
of social duty; but the true influences of any moral system 
depend Ic.ss on the duties it verbally prescribes than on the 
proportion it establishes between them. And no one that 
remembers the Platonic conception of the contemplative 
“philosopher” as the perfection of humanity, can hesitate 
in pronouncing that Plato inclines the balance to that very 
side to which the students of his writings, from their reflcc- 
* tivc and sedentary habits, may be supposed already but 
too much biassed. The results of this tendency are ob¬ 
vious. To contemplate ideas is in a certain sense—if the 
.soul and its ideal objects ultimately blend—t(i introvert the 
mind upon itself; to do this exclusively, or as the main 
excellence of man, is—if constitutional temperament com¬ 
bine—to endanger sinking into moral egoti-sni, intellectual 
mysticism. Nor are the meditative follies of the Indian 
Yogi any more than the last and wonst form of the tendency. 
'I'hc busy activity of Athenian minds and habits, perhaps, 
prevented Plato from clearly seeing the inevitable conse¬ 
quences of a.system of moral discipline which perpetually 
represents its highc.st stage as one of simple contemplation; 
but the avToyjrla of the Alc.xandrian school long after de¬ 
veloped the secret genius of this clement of the system, 
when transplanted to a more favourable soil. 

Nor can it be denied, again, that Platonism is defective 
in those engageml&nts for t/ie affections which no .sj'stein of 
human nature can omit without fatal imperfection. We 
saw hoAv, in the scheme of social life advocated in the Re- 
pnbhc, the whole body of domestic affections are annihilated 
by a single provision, the community of wives. This di.s- 
regard of the original constitution of human nature is too 
often manifested by Plato in his projects for its advance¬ 
ment. Nor can it be replied, that this deficiency is reme¬ 
died in the peculiar theory to which I have this day re¬ 
ferred,—a theory which in its author’s design bears little 
reference to any communion of affections in the present 
state, but is, on the contrary, intended to hurry the mind 
from the present and sensible into an invisible and im¬ 
palpable scene with which the human feelings cease to have 
an element in common. And as Platonism supplies little 
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LECT. aliment for the innocent affections, it may also be added, 
__lZl__that it does not sufficiently estimate the power of the evil 
ones; that in reducing the moral education to the recovery 
from ignorance and the distinct perception of transcendent 
truth, it underrates the tyranny of passion, and the still 
more oppressive despotism of habit, which often triumph 
in their most fatal vigour in minds exquisitely sensitive to 
moral impressions. It is in the clear apprehension of these 
daily experiences that Aristotle excels his master*®. It is 
in the combination of the excellences of the two with an 
element higher than either ever attained, that the ethics of 
Christianity immeasurably transcend them both. 

Origmof Much, doubtless, of this practical deficiency in Platonism 
enumiiaicj. ‘^*'056 froiTi its illustrious founder’s extravagant conceptions 
of the essential evil of Body in all its possible human forms. 
Wholly engaged with the immortal essence it imprisoned, 
and attributing to matter the organization of almost all 
which restrains that glorious stranger from soaring to its 
native skies, Plato was accustomed to regard with coldness 
and suspicion every principle which could not trace its 
connexion directly with the rational part of our complex 
constitution. To him everything was measured by an eter¬ 
nal standard; that which was not fit for eternity was of 
little consequence in time. A noble maxim, surely, but 
one whose application must depend on the nature of the 
eternity we anticipate. In proclaiming the perpetuation of 
the bodily organization, the Christian system has for ever 
dried the source of those delusive dreams of superhuman 
purity which proceed, more or less, upon the supposition 
that ‘there is something inherently debasing in tjfie very 
possession of a material frame. And when wc enumerate 
the internal proofs which establi.sh the fact, that this divine 
system never could have been the natural growth of (at 
least) the fashionable or popular philosophy of its time, we 
ought not to forget, that, so universal and so deep were 
these impressions of the ineffaceable malignity of body, 
that the earliest internal dissentients from the general 
creed of the Christian Church were those w'ho could not 
believe it possible that an immaculate Redeemer could 
have been invested with an earthly body, and therefore 
maintained that the Divine Sufferer was but the shadowy 
apparition of a human frame. 

After all—it must be said on behalf of Plato,—and I 

[Aiistotlc, it should he remembered, speaks quite as strongly as Plato of 
the superiority of speculative thought {Oeupla) to all other fonns of human enei^y. 
See EiA. N. X. c. 8. Even the much vaunted rd tAos •fPutnt 4 XXi irpai^vs 
has this meaning, the opposite of that generally assigned to it by modem 
moralizers; rpS(it denoting not ‘practical’ but mental or speculative activity, as 
distinguished from the mere possession of knowledge. Ei>.] 
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rejoice in a qualification which allows me to close this 
subject in that tone of sympathy and admiration in which 
I began it,—after all, it must in fairness be allowed,—that 
these errors are rather the tendencies of his system, than 
liis own original representation of it. They were assuredly 
in it, but under his superintendence they did not dare to 
show themselves as after ages saw them. Of the truth 
and value of his leading principles he thought highly, but 
h(f never long resigns himself unreservedly to their guid¬ 
ance. Man as he ought to be, was the favourite subject 
of his thoughts; but man as he is, was seldom forgotten. 
Such was the scope of this man’s vision, such his wonderful 
equilibrium in even his loftiest flights, that, though the 
theory may lose sight of human nature, the theorist does 
not. But the princji)les—the commanding ideas—w'cre too 
expansive for any control but his own ; he was sober amidst 
excitements that made others insane, llis spirit, practi¬ 
cal and spqjrulative at once, enabled him to combine what 
others could only catch in fragments; ideas that he governed, 
governed inferior men. In that realm of Jicw and vast con¬ 
ceptions which he had made his own, Plato might be com¬ 
pared to some mighty conqueror (to him, for example, of 
the succeeding generation) who founds a single emi>irc of 
many discordant nations, and, during his own life, keeps it 
together by the mastery of his personal genius—endowing 
the whole with the spirit and character of one unbroken 
monarchy; but at whose death the combining pressure is 
lost, the vast aggregate falls asunder, the dissolved con¬ 
federates return by degrees into the diversity of their 
national character, and dynasties, without number originate 
out of the fragments of one. 

I shall here close the subject. I trust next term to 
carry you farthci:**in the history of Grecian speculation. 
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LECTURE I. 

On the Successors of Plato. The Academy. 


Gentlemen, 

With the close of my last address to you from 
, this place I broug'ht to a conclusion the philosophy of Plato. 
I entertain some hope that the discussions which I offered 
to your consideration on the subject of this sublime and 
singular system have attained the object which alone I pro^ 
posed to myself in presenting them ;—that they have stimu¬ 
lated a curiosity which I confess they were not competent 
adequately to satisfy; and, by inducing a few of my hearers 
to recur from the lecturer to his Author, have contributed 
to introduce some of the more advanced students of our 
University to the most interesting and attractive of all the 
rich relics of ancient thought. It is the peculiar, and in 
many respects the fortunate tendency of modem criticism, 
that, unsatisfied with receiving the learning of antiquity 
through the uncertain medium of subsequent versions and 
commentaries, it reverts at once to the originals, and refuses 
all interpretations which arc not verified by thcni. This 
spirit has, in one important department' of inquiry, been 
unquestionably carried to an unwarrantable excess, to a 
disregard of all the confirmations of contemporary autho¬ 
rity and all the lights of traditional belief;—but it has as 
assuredly been accompanied by valuable results, in an in¬ 
creased knowledge of the very thoughts and expressions 
of the great masters of ancient lore, and in that freshness 
of interest which new theories of their meaning, whether 
right or wrong, impart to their labours and to the sub^ 
jects on which those labours were expended. And, viewed 
merely as a means of mental discipline, there can be no 
doubt that an hour devoted to this independent research, 
is infinitely more valuable than days devoted to tJie patient 
indeed, but servile and mechanical, acquisition of a merely 
traditionary philosophy, however ancient or authoritative. 
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With r^ard to the writings of Plato many other considera- lect, 
tions contribute to give value to this course of independent 
investigation. We possess the entire body of his recognized 
productions, and arc, therefore, placed above the necessity 
of explanatory supplements ; and the character which con- 
tinental philosophy has for many years been assuming, 
leading it over the same ground which Plato trod, has more 
and more impressed the conviction that we see little which 
he" did not see with equal or greater perspicuity, and that 
his own genuine writings may, therefore, be searched as 
authentic monuments of which our own age, perhaps, be¬ 
yond all others, was predestined to understand the real 
value. 

There is, probably, no student of the history of ancient Tht SHCCfit- 
spcculation who has not felt a deep interest in addressing VntL^Ac^ 
himself to examining the fortunes of the philosophy of*"'-^- 
Plato after the decease of its illustrious founder. We 
are prompt rto conclude that its results must have been 
commensurate with its importance; that such a Presence 
could not have visited pur earth without leaving behind it 
a long retinue of glories. That great results of Platonism 
do live upon the page of history is, indeed, certain; but 
we should be much disappointed if we expected any im¬ 
mediate manifestation of its power. The successors of 
Plato added no brilliancy to his name. They inherited ciameftr- 
the skeleton of his doctrines, but the life had disappeared ; 
and the colouring and expression with which the frame had 
glowed it was beyond their power to perpetuate. Never 
was there in the history of philosophy an instance of so 
sudden an extinction. Some of the details of the Platonic 
teaching they preserved and transmitted; but a strange 
and distant element was to be incorporated with the thin 
cold compound before it resumed any of the warmth and 
expansion that rnarked it in the master’s hands. This un¬ 
fortunate result must be referred partly to the vast influence 
of rival systems; partly to the comparative inefficiency of 
teachers. In the succession of five philosophic instructors* 
who are usually named as the chiefs pf the old Academy, 
there is little to detain us,—nor amid all the learning which 
has been profusely lavished upon investigating their tenets, 
is there a single deduction calculated to elucidate distinc¬ 
tively the character of their progress or regression. The 
point most observable is, perhaps, to be found in the reign 
of Xenocrates of Chalcedon. Xenocrates, it would seenn, xeneemti 
revived the alliance of Pythagorism with Platonism. His 
psychology terminated in the affirmation tliat the soul of " 

' [Speasippus (Plato's nephew,) Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, and Grantor. a!c. ^5. 
Ed.] 
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man is “a self-moving number’”—combination (as we 
. may interpret it) of activity and proportion*. Such views 
are opposed to all forms of materialism; and accordingly 
Cicero tells us* "animi figuram, et quasi corpus, negavit 
esse,” Of his theology we can scarcely furnish so favour¬ 
able a report. “ Decs enim octo esse dicit; quinque eos 
qui in stcllis vagis nominantur; unum qui ex omnibus sidc- 
ribus qu.ne infixa coelo sunt, ex dispersis quasi membris 
.simplex sit putandus Deus; septimum solem adjunct; 
octavainque Lunam®;"—a system of divinity on which the 
Epicurean narrator makes certainly the justifiable com¬ 
ment, “qui quo .sensu bcati esse possint, intelligi non potest.” 
'I'he record of his cxmtcmporary Speusippus’s opinion is 
even preferable to this: “ Oeum esse vim animalcm omnia 
regentem, .statuit".” In the estimate of Cicero, the great 
characteristic of this earliest academy was the abandonment 
of the Socratic principle of hesitancy,—a singular instance 
of th('mutability of philosophical schools. In this respect 
they resembled the rival school of Aristotle, which had 
already begun to systematize its vast masses of doctrine. 
“ Utrique, I'latonis ubertate completi, certam quandam dis¬ 
cipline formulam compo.suerunt, et earn quidem plcnani ac 
refertam; illam autem Socraticam dubitationem de omni¬ 
bus rebus, et nulla affirmationc adhibita consuetudincm 
disserendi reliquerunt^.” Of Polcmon, of Crates, of Cran- 
tor, Cicero (a valuable authority in the history of the school 
to which he had eminently attached himself) delivers the 
same verdict,—“in vetere disciplina Platonica nil mutant*’.” 
They had changed little or nothing in the formal recitation 
of doctrines; but everything shows how the spirit had 
evaporated. And what surely confirms our conviction that, 
with all this superficial sameness, a deep internal change 
must have passed through the traditions of Platonism, is the 
perpetual evidence of Cicero®, that all these teachers “ab 
Aristotcle nihil magno opere dissenserunt.” They agreed 
with him in some of the formulas of their ethical instruc¬ 
tion, and in some of the principles of their metaphysical 
philosophy, and they w'cre content not to examine more 
deeply. A fuller appreciation of the system whose tenets 
they professed to represent would infallibly have committed 


® [Arist. de An. I. 2 and 4; where Simplicius observes ^e^ox/idTOi/s 6 rijs 
^vX^i ovnt Tidyos. Kd.] 

• [Rather, juThiips, the principle of Life and Law. F.u.] 

* \Tusc. Quaii. 1. 10, 20. lin.] 

• Cicero /?. 1 . 13, .u- Ln.] • [lb. I. 13, 32. Ed.] 

Cic. Aead. I. 4 , t7> Ew-) 

^ [He extends the remark to Spciisippus and Xcnocratc-s, Acad, I. 9, 34: 
"diligenter ea qujc a superioribus acccpcront tuebantur.” Ed.] 

* [/Je Orai, ill. 18, 07. Eu.] 
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them with Pcripatcticism ; nor can the disciples have evaded lf.ct. 

the opposition which the master so largely attracted, except_*■ 

by a more or less constant evasion of his peculiar doctrines. 

But the time soon arrived when the results of the teach- Fur 
ing of Plato were to manifest themselves in a more definite' 
form. And as this vast system contained within it elements 
of a very opposite character, such as the genius of the 
fqpndcr alone was adequate to harmonize, we may expect 
that, when relieved from his controlling hand, these ele¬ 
ments should evince a strong mutual repulsion. Platonism 
presented itself under two a.spccts, and .so forcibly under 
both that it became a favourite speculation of ancient 
criticism to determine which was eminently charactcri.stic 
of the author. Whether Plato was to be enrolled in tlie 
list of sceptical or of dogmatical philosophers,—among 
those who denied the possibility of assured knowledge, or 
those who maintained a fixed scheme of doctrine,---u-.is 
pcrpetually*agilatcd. You will easily understand, that the 
difficulty is solved by apportioning hi.s doubt.s and his 
beliefs to different regions of the mind respectively. And 
according as the inquirer is chiefly busied with each, will 
be his verdict of the Platonic theory of knowledge;—if he 
be principally engaged in studying the value of tlic infor- 
matioii.s of sense, he will pronounce Plato a sceptic, for in 
the modifications of the sensitive organization we know that 
Plato refu.scd to recognise any stable basis of truth ; if, on 
the contrary, his philosophical habits lead the inquirer to 
meditate on the notices of the pure intellect, he will pro¬ 
nounce Plato the most resolute of dogmatizers, for here 
alone he profes.scd to see the form of tnitli, the reality of 
being, and that with a fulness of perfection which rendered 
denial or hesitation impo.ssiblc. 

From this (^stinction, then, we derive the great line Thfs <ftieal 
which separates the two chief dcvelo]unents of the VliLtonic 
philosophy. In speaking of them we arc enabled to follow 
the order of time; for these developments were not con- 
temporary, but succcs.sivc. The first was nearly exhausted, av^ ‘ 
when the second, and far more interesting, form com- 
mcnccd. The sceptical result of Platonism is exhibited in 
the Academic Philosophy, the immediate occupant of the 
School of Plato;—the doctrinal result is revealed in that 
singular succession of teachers who at Rome, Alexandria, 
and Atlien.s, accompanied and opposed the early fortunes 
of the Chri.stian faith, and who under the title of the new, 
or later, Platonists, have intimately associated themselves 
with the very name of the philosopher, and materially 
affected his reputation. 

It is with the former of these—the Academic School— 
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LECT. that we are first to be engaged; and we shall consider it, 
according to the plan adopted in these Lectures, not in its 

Tht Aeade- succcssion of namcs and forms, so much as in the course 
mic School, changes of its spirit. 

• The Academic School was an attempted compromise 

between scepticism and belief, with a large balance in favour 
of the former. Its scepticism is its prominent characteris¬ 
tic ; and in this respect we shall now examine the ratiomle 
of its existence. 

Origin 0/ How then did the Philosophy of Plato lead to this spirit 
of <^ouht 

what I have just now said of the Platonic view of 
clrmfHt in the knowledge attainable through the niachineiy of sense, 
i\ato. j supplied the first ans\vcr to this question. To those 
who were resolute to refuse all mental capacities beyond 
tliose which were directly concerned in elaborating the pro¬ 
ducts of the sensitive consciousness, it is obvious that the 
discussions of Plato furnished the sure means of unlimited 
scepticism, in perpetually discountenancing these impres¬ 
sions of sense as the possible ground of real knowledge. 
To a reader holding this limited creed, the founder of the 
vastest of systems must have appeared the most unqualified 
of sceptics. He cut from beneath such a reader the only 
ground on which that reader would consent to rest. 

Again, by the very form of exposition the Platonic 
treatises might encourage sucli a spirit. The dialogue 
which continually invites and supposes mutual opposition,- 
has a natural tendency to suggest the possibility of objec¬ 
tions indefinitely prolonged. This result was heightened 
in the dialogues of Plato by the suppression of distinct 
conclusions. Compositions intended merely to stimulate 
meditation are seldom adapted to implant definite doc¬ 
trine ; and the very irony in which the Platonic Socrates 
loved to indulge was more calculated to suggest misgivings 
as to the solidity of all received systems than to replace 
them by any settled creed. 

To this must be added the disciplinary purpose of many 
of the discussions conceived or recorded by Plato. The 
search for truth was made a matter of mental exercise. It 
is not the object of the chase to capture the prey so much 
as to prolong and vary the pursuit. This, it is true, was in 
the Platonic scheme of intellectual education a merely pre¬ 
liminary process,—the hardening of the soldier for a genuine 
encormter to come. But it is not to be supposed that this 
arrangement of subjects and methods was understood or 
observed when the manuscripts of Plato were circulated in 
one collection. Passages which were originally meant as 
exemplifications of mental gymnastic, were readily adopted 
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as the philosopher's avowal and exhibition of the equal lect. 
plausibility of every form of opinion. _.‘j_ 

And we can easily apprehend how these results were 
assisted by the very exaltation of the Platonic tone of 
thought. Truth when placed at such a height seemed to 
many minds unattainable; what was so lofty seemed out 
of sight. The multitude would readily declare, that it was 
as well to say, “ there is no truth,” as to say, “ there is truth 
only in ideasthe ideal was (as so often) confounded with 
the imaginary. Keen and suspicious critics would say that 
a system so aerial was the magnificent escape of a defeated 
logician, and pronounce that the reality which was found 
only in the eternal exemplars of things was not the reality 
for which they were interested or contended—the realitiCvS, 
as tliey arc called, of life and experience. And the u[)- 
holder of the inheritance of Platonism, discouraged by the 
want of sympathy, would gradually discard tho.se higher 
elements ; the opposition of infiuential schools would .seduce 
them to a lower field of conflict; and on that lower ficUi 
finding little countenance from their own master, yet un¬ 
willing to surrender the great cause of the reality and fixity 
of Knowledge, they would occupy themselves in subtle 
distinctions and evasive compromises, or under a show of 
resistance betray the question and deny the loftier pre¬ 
rogative of reason altogether. 

The prominent tenets of the academic succession were Auht/r^it. 
fixed and matured by the rivalry of Stoicism. The dispo- 
sition to doubt was prepared already; but the dogmatism 
of the Stoic teachers precipitated it into form and firmness. 

The Stoics had occupied themselves deeply with the TheSMrat 
theory of human knowledge. After much consideration, 
they had devised a threefold distribution of the subject; 
classing the varieties of assent under the titles of science, 
opinion, and a rfediate condition of the mind which they 
denominated ^avraaia KaToXqTrrtKri ; if, indeed, this last 
term ought not rather to be iiiterj)rcted as cxpre.ssing that 
degree of conviction which belonged to those representa¬ 
tions of which science {eTrien^fiT}) was composed. All know¬ 
ledge, in the Stoical theory, resolved itself into communi¬ 
cations between the exterior world and the soul; the ^avr. 

KaraX. expressed that impression which the soul detained 
as solid and certain. It was against this last tenet that 
the hostility of the Academy was chiefly directed. The 
doctrine of the ^vraaria KaraXTiirTiicq upheld, that impres- - 
sions from objects distinct from the mind itself, when ac¬ 
companied by a thorough conviction of the reality, were 
sufficient to establLsh knowledge and to satisfy the-legiti¬ 
mate demands of the reason. The Academics met this 
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i.ECT. affirmation with their aKaTdXii^La, which denied the cer- 
tainty of the conformity of perceptions with their causes 
AfMtnme or objccts. In tills controversy the Stoics appear to have 
‘stohLt'^f seldom, grappled with the real difficulties of the case; 
trifu. though, it must be admitted, the small and fragmentary 
portions of their earlier writings which we possess, can 
scarcely warrant a very positive determination on this 
point. 

Afttdrtuic But whilfc the Academic teachers rejected the ccrtaiifty 
^r 7 ^b{iuy. of the communication between the world of reality and the 
soul of man, they professed, nevertheless, to admit the 
necessity of fixed beliefs. Accordingly they constructed 
(chiefly under the guidance of Carneadcs) that scale of 
probabilities wl.ich forms one of the most distinctive cha¬ 
racteristics of the school; and wliich, taken together with 
tlieir “ acatalepsy” or refusal of absolute certainty, com¬ 
pletes the fundamental elements of their system. The im¬ 
possibility of absolute certainty, the value of Jiigh proba¬ 
bility,—these arc the dominant maxims of the Academic 
philosophy. 

Fivrauc- But tlic proportioii of these elements varied at different 
periods of the history of the .school, which .stretches from 
Plato to that of Cicero, and which critics have 
^^vided into five“ successions whose respective heads arc 
-i> 7 nT, tW considered to be (after the founder) Arcesilaus, Carneadcs, 
u Philo, and Antiochus. I shall proceed to notice the prin- 

c”* cipal stages of progress observable in the.se successions; 
79- ' purposely avoiding those minuter details of literary anec¬ 

dote which you can easily obtain in the ordinary histories 
of ancient philosophy,—and endeavouring to confine your 
attention to the changes which affect fundamental questions. 
Of these the accounts arc often contradictory and almost 
always vague; a few prominent points alone direct our 
course in a vast and shifting landscape. 

Arcesilaus, a brother disciple of Zeno whom he was 
/the Aca- afterwards to oppose, a pupil of Pj-rrho and Diodorus, first 
gave its peculiar character to the Academic school. His 
life and habits appear to have been perfectly suited to a 
teacher of the philosophy of indifference. It is recorded 
that he encouraged his disciples to desert his own teaching 
whenever they preferred that of any rival instructor; though 
it is indeed possible that this permission may have been Uic 
result of a thorough confidence in his own powers of attract¬ 
ing their attention,—powers which are attested by all the 
authorities. His blameless life was evidenced in the ad¬ 
mission of even his opponents; his prompt and happy 


[Cicero recognizes but two, others only three Academic successions—live 
Old, the Middle, and the New. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. l. aio. Ed.] 
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activity of intellect in the replies by which he discomfited i ect. 

them. None of the writings of Arccsilaus, however, are - - '_ 

now extant; and the reports of the ancient critics and col¬ 
lectors arc indecisive and perplexing as to his exact tenets. 

For instance, certain pa.ssagcs of Sextus linipiricus and 
of Cicero seem to intimate that the scepticism of Arccsilaus 
was only apparent, and his devotion genuine to the system 
of l^lato. “ If we may believe what is related of Arccsilaus,” 
says Sextus {Pyrr. Ilypotyp. I. § 234), ‘'his scepticism was 
only assumed; he used it as a test for his disciple.s; he 
afterwards entrusted his doctrine, which was no other than 
the doctrine of Plaio^ to those whom he had recognized as 
worthy to be admitted to his intimacy, aiul capacitated to 
receive his teaching.” The general testimony of antiquity, 
however, docs not strongly corroborate this represcnlalion ; 
or, if it allow to Arccsilaus any definite scheme of tojiet.s, 
overbalances them by a large w'cight of the declared maxims 
and objccliotis of the .sceptical i)hilosophy. And Cicero 
himself allows that Arce«ilaiis had collected from the books 
of Plato and the di.s.courses of Socrate.s this princijjal con¬ 
clusion, "nihil esse certi quod aut seiisibus aiit animo 
pcrcipi possit”,”—and in another place assures us that Ar- 
cesilaus had severed the feeble link by which Socrates had' 
connected doubt with certainty,—“ negabat esse quidcpiam 
quod scirl posset, ne illud quidem ip.sum quod Socrates .sibi 
rcliquissct'^” 'X\\^positive system of Arccsilaus, I conclude, 
was altogether his practical .system of moral life; the higher 
ideal theory of Plato we have no evidence that he main¬ 
tained, and the probability is that he overlooked it; and 
against the stoical theory of irresistible belief we have his 
reasonings preserved,—that there can be no medium be¬ 
tween ab.solutc science and mere opinion, and that it is 
impossible to prove that perceptions may not mi.srcpresent 
their objects. Tnesc things seem to show us in Arccsilaus 
the first complete development of the sceptical tendency of 
Platoni.sm, as yet unregulated and unsystcmatizccl; accom¬ 
panied by a conservation of moral propriety, derived from 
the authority of that great system, though supported on 
different grounds. 

The second progressive form of the sceptical tendency Cf»nt«tde<s. 
is found in Carncadcs. Its character is systematic expo-S' 
sition. In the able administration of Carncadc.s, the Aca- 
dcmic philosophy assumed its definite form as a matured thtcriierM, 
and finished theory. Carneades is the founder of the phi- 
losophy of probabilities. The great quesition of the day 
being the criterion of truth, Carncadcs denied the existence 
of any such criterion, but admitted differences in the degrees 

\PeOml. III. iS, 67. En.] [AcaJ. i. n, 45. Ed.) 
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of assurance, and undertook to classify these differences. 
Of this classification some record is preserved ; but we may 
easily believe that the philosopher carried his system into 
exacter details than any we possess. Truth, he held, was 
unattainable in absolute certainty; but we live in a world 
of resemblances to truth, and the practical assent of the 
mind must be determined by the degree of the resemblance, 
as far as this can be collected. You will remember that 
the Stoics, and the Academy in consonance with them, held 
that all knowledge was reducible to certain primary im¬ 
pressions made upon the soul by objects distinct from itself. 
These ^avTaatot are the elements of all knowledge, and 
upon the certainty of them as representations of realities 
(it was thought) all certainty of all truth depends. Now 
the ^avraorla (I quote Sextus Empiricus’s perspicuous state¬ 
ment”) has a double relation—to the object causing and 
to the mind perceiving (to dtj} ov yi'perai, and to ev ^ 7M'e- 
Tat),— ^to the external object (to e/ct^ vTroK^ifjistov aiaffijTop), 
and to the man. Hence arise two considerations or habi¬ 
tudes of the <f>apTaa-ia ,—Trpw to (fyavratnop and irpo? top 
^apracriovfi€i>op. Each of these <r;^eo-€t9 or relations may 
be true or false, whether really or apparently. The (jjap- 
Toa-ia is true in relation to the object, when it is avfi^mvoti 
or conformable; false, when or discordant, with 

it. The ^avToala in its relation to the subject—to the 
mind — is phenomenally or apparently true or false (eo-ri (jjai- 
vofiiprj ; and in the determination of the circum¬ 

stances which govern this apparent truth or falsehood lies 
the value of logical criterions. Carneades then proceeds 
to establish his degrees of probability, as the measures of 
the practical belief. The first degree is that which he 
terms iriBap^ ^avracr/a, or a strong persuasion of 

the propriety of the impression made; the second and third 
degrees result from comparisons of the impression with 
others associated with it, and with itself. You will perceive, 
then, that Carneades—^the great representative of the Aca¬ 
demic school—^liaving very clearly fixed the double relation 
of mental apprehensions to the reality of things and to the 
mind itself, denies altogether the possibility of attaining 
any certainty on the former relation, and reduces the latter 
to mere subjective persuasion, to which he undertakes to 
assign laws and canons. The position held by Carneades, 

[Adv, Math. vil. § 166, foL Compare Cic. Acad. ll. 6. This contro¬ 
versy between the Stoics and tlie Academy will remind the modem resader of 
that between Reid and Brown on the nature of Sensation and Perception. See 
Brown, Lecture xxv., and comjxirc Sir W. Hamilton's critique, Discusmm 
<m PJiUasophy, No. II. The Th&etctus of Plato was probably thq. source of the 
Academic theory: as the Cynics seem to have drawn the first outlines of the 
Stoical doctrine of KaTdXii^i.s. Ei>.] 
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then, bears a strong resemblance to that occupied in the 
last century by Kant; as the ulterior development of Pla¬ 
tonism by the school of Alexandria resembles with equal 
accuracy the reform of Kantism attempted by Schelling 
and his followers in our own day. 

The moral views of the Academics, however, as pre¬ 
sented by this teacher, contrast very unfavourably with the 
inflexible ethics of the German philosopher. Their logic 
beifig degraded to tiie estimate of probabilities, their ethics 
were placed upon no solid foundation of immutable cer¬ 
tainty. The Sovereign Good was usually expressed 1>3^ 
such formulas of vague and ambiguous purj^ort as “the 
enjoyment of the gifts of Nature'V’ “the union of virtue 
and happiness,” and the like; and the opposition of the 
Stoics probably .produced an undue tendenej^ to elevate 
the inferior member of the combination*''. This, it probably 
was, which induced Carncades to deny the reality of all 
justice but that which springs from positive laws“‘, and it> 
adopt the degrading practice of defending every .side in¬ 
differently in questions -of moral casuistryAnd Cicero, 
the avowed favourer of the Academic method of philo¬ 
sophy, in the greatest of his mor.d treatises deserted it for 
the spirit and teaching of the Stoics. 

The character of the Academic philosophy under its 
most characteristic teacher, was, then, it is evident, that of 
moderation and compromise. Essentially sceptical, it en¬ 
deavoured to evade «;xtrcmc results, and thence gained the 
honour of a distinction from absolute scepticism to which 
it had only slender rights. The Academics, declares Sex¬ 
tus'®, assert reflectively; the Pyrfhonists, by mere ncce.s- 
sity and in.stinct; the Academics allow degrees of proba¬ 
bility, the Pyrrhonists pronounce all probabilities equal. 
But it is manifest that these differences (and others which 
he mentions) draw a line of distinction only between Aca¬ 
demicism and the more extravagant forms of the Sceptical 
doctrines; not at all between it and any judicious system^ 
, of indifferentism. It is certain that the whole spirit of the* 
Academic school was a betrayal of the higher logic of 


[Cicero, Tusc. V. 30, 84. Ed.] 

u [" Conlra Stuiconua duciplinam ingenium ejus exarscrat," says Cicero, 
R>id. Ed.] 

w [Jura bibi homines pro iitilitate sanxisse, scilicet varia pro moribus—jus 
autem naturalc essse nullum. Cic. De Rt'pii. ill. 15, *4. Ed.J 
” [Cic. De Nat. D. I. 5, ii. Eli.] 

M \pyrrk. I. § as6. Tlie'meaninc; is not very well represented in 
the text. Sextus alludes to the ethical difference of the two schools: iiyaShw 
rl ^aaa> eivai oi 'AkoSii/iuukoI koI kokw oix (jibwep •^fuU (ol SkcttikoI) dXXd 
H€Th Tov vtirfia0at...inca» dSoidtrrut iro/Umv Tifi &»« /ihj dvcpipyrrm w / uk , 

Ed.] 
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absolute truth ; and a substitution for it of a system of prac- 
_ tical beliefs claiming no higher warrant than the obvious 
utility of a practical adherence. And the character which 
his Stoic opponents applied to Arccsilaus, that of “the 
traitor to Platonism/' was really applicable to the main 
body of his successors with as perfect truth. 

The great value of the Academical philosophy was its 
clear perception of the importance of probabilities. In this 
field it is, in antiquity, unrivalled. And hence it became 
an easy resort for those men of moderate temperament who, 
without force or firmness of speculation sufficient to make 
abstract truth a practical foundation, were yet pleased to 
refer to philosophy the duties and conduct of ordinary life. 

On the third form of Academicism I shall not detain 
you long. Its masters were Philo and Antiochus: its pre¬ 
dominant character, a gradual return to the original views 
of the founder. This seems very discernible in the accounts 
given by Cicero of the force of argument with which An- 
tiochus upheld the reality and evidence of mental percep¬ 
tions; nor do I know' a more interesting fragment in all 
the records of ancient learning than the account w'hich this 
great writer gives of the views of Antiochus in the second 
part of the Academical Questions, from the 7th to the iith 
chapters. Into Rome, which was now beginning to form 
the centre of intellectual exertion, the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle had been already imported ; and the treasure 
was beginning to attract an eagerness of examination 
which, for a considerable time, superseded original inven¬ 
tion. Eclecticism w’as the inevitable result, and in Cicero 
himself (the greatest philosophical name of the period) wc 
see it instanced. Upon this new ground a gradual reunion 
of all sects commenced; the Academics began to admit 
the necessity of principles more definite; the Stoics, under 
Panmtius and Posidonius, to relax the rtfpulsive sternness 
of their extreme dogmas. The fermentation at length 
settled in a new and distinct form of philosophy where 
Plato was again recognized as master; but in which a 
portion of his philosophy long buried from the public eye 
was brought once more into strong and almost exclusive 
light. 



LECTURE II. 


The Successors of Plato continued. 


** Gentlemen, 

We have seen the gradual transformation of the lect. 
Academic philosophy into a moderated Stoicism ; in con- 
formity with that tendency to universal union which seems 
to have characterized the speculations of the age imme* fi/iC 7 at€r 
diately antecedent and subsc<iueiit to tlic rise of the Cln is- 
tian religion. It appeared as if the wisdom of heathenism, 
moved by a common danger, had, thrtmgh all its division.s, 
combined against the common enemy. The reappearance 
of old philo^phy upon a new stage naturally produced this 
disposition,—first to neglect original research in tlic study 
of the ample treasures already provided, and then to at¬ 
tempt general reconciliation of systems from the absence 
of that polemical ardour which perliaps personal authorship 
alone can give. It is true that the four great divisions of 
the philosophic world still preserved distinctive characters, 

.still sent forth their respective pupils and representatives; 
but each imperceptibly received influences from all the rest, 
and the feeling grew each day more and more powerful, 
that certainty, if ever attainable, was only to be attained 
by an equitable estimate of the entire ma.ss of thought, and 
a patient selection from all of the best that each could 
bring. 

This eclectic tendency seems destined to arise at all 
the great pauses^iof the march of philosophy. When every 
path of escape through the tangled forest of speculation 
seems tried in vain, men are apt, as by a natural instinct, 
to collect in the centre and compare notes for some happier 
essay. But real eclecticism is, after all, a rare development; 
the fixity of its orbit is seldom undisturbed by surrounding 
attractions; and however impartially it begins, it usually 
ends in some form of unqualified partizanship. There is 
certainly little of this equitable indifference in that con¬ 
tinental philosophy which claims the title in our own age; 
there was still less in the eclecticism of the first centuries 
of the Christian aera. 

As, then, it was to be expected that some form of posi¬ 
tive doctrine would eventually emerge ascendant from the 
general chaos, it may be worth reflecting, which form it 

32—2 
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LECT. was likely to be, to what teaching it would bear affinity, 
what image and superscription it would boast to cany ? 

iHodequacy The competitors for the mastery of the age were the 
schools of the Epicureans, the Peripatetics, the Stoics, the 
Platonics. The last had, indeed, wandered widely from 

wrtK/jTtf/ the prescribed injunctions of their master; but they were 
already shewing signs of retrocession, and the multiplica¬ 
tion and critical rcvisal of his works were, at all events, 
likely to direct attention from the expositors to their 
original. The zvritin^s of Plato were there to vindicate 
liis fame, whatever might be the perversions or inconsist¬ 
encies of those who professed to bear liis standard; and 
it was the veiy spirit of the Roman and Alexandrian lite¬ 
rature of this period to lean to the ancient and disparage 
the new, to prize the comment in proportion to its antiquity, 
and the text above all. 

TheF.fiuH. The philosophy of Epicurus could not claim this pre- 
dominant position. Its popularity was unqifcstioned, its 
adaptation to a luxurious age could not be doubted. But 
it was not formed to satisfy the wants of the time, however 
it might minister to its pleasures. It was, indeed, as it 
still continues to be, the tacit philosophy of the careless; 
and might thus number a larger army of disciples than any 
contemporary system. But its supremacy existed only 
when it estimated numbens, it ceased when tried by ivcight. 
The eminent men of Rome were often its avowed favourers, 
but they were for the most part men eminent in arms and 
statesmanship rather than the influential directors of the 
world of speculation. Nor could the admirable poetic 
force of Lucretius, or the still more attractive case of 
Horace, confer such strength or dignity upon the system 
as to enable it to compete with the new and mysterious 
elements now upon all sides gathering intq conflict. 

ThtSMis. *rhe dunces for Stoicism were greater. Its dignity 
secured respect; its utility in an age of trial and oppres¬ 
sion recommended it to men prepared to suffer. With 
such expositors as Seneca, Epictetus, Arrian, Antoninus, 
it would be likely rather to acquire new distinctions than 
to lose any of its original lustre. But Stoicism had its 
weak points toa Its rigid and inflexible formulas allow'ed 
of no expansion, no universality of application, no variety 
of form; its notion of Deity—majestic, indeed, but cold, 
and debased, too, in some respects by unwarrantable physi¬ 
cal conceptions,—was ill adapted to meet the spirit of the 
age, which, from various causes, had acquired a theological 
tendency to remote and solitary abstractions. 

Tkf Perifn. The pWlosophy of Aristotle, which attracted much at- 

Mkx,Aru. tention, scarcely obtained much actual influence as a dis- 
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tinct guide of thought. It already, indeed, began to attract lelt. 

to itself those masses of commentaiy which at length over-__ 

loaded and sunk it; the long line of Aristotelian critics MU and kit 
begins so early as Andronicus of Rhodes, who flourished *^T****' 
nearly a century before our aera; but, exclusive of this 
scholastic reverence and care, its power was not largely 
felt. This deficiency of influence is, probably, traceable 
to.„what is, in some degree, the main excellence of the 
Aristotelian spirit, the exceeding moderation of it. It is 
traceable, also, to the kindred characteristic of this philo¬ 
sophy, its absence of appeals to the higher aspirations of 
our nature; which the age of which I speak (acted on by 
the influences of Christianity, and of the mystical wisdom 
of the eastern nations) peculiarly, and often extravagantly, 
demanded*. 

It remains, then, that we find in the philosophy of Plato TjufkiM 
the object which alone could fully correspond to the secret 
sympathies Vf the time. And, in spite of all affectations 
of impartiality, in this the eclecticism of Rome and Alex- pmohuX 
andria resulted. At- Alexandria, which its situation and infinnun 
its commerce united to elevate into the natural theatre for 
the enterprise, the attempt at universal conciliation was^'^w- 
chiefly made. Its vast library, the gradual accumulation 
of the Ptolemies, furnished materials for the work; the 
enormous aggregate of wisdom depressed the spirit of 
original inquiry, and threw every speculative mind into 
the attitCItie of criticism. The general conviction, that on 
subjects of mere speculation the mind of man had done 
its utmost in producing these piles of thought, had, how¬ 
ever, the beneficial result of urging many to those positive 
sciences in which so much remained to be done. This is 
a portion of the liistory of the litcmture of Alexandria 
which deserves, 4)crhaps, more attention than it has ordi¬ 
narily received;—it lies, how'ever, altogether beside my 
present object. “ The expression,” observes Matter, in the 
preface to his valuable account of the Alexandrian writers 
—“the expression, ‘School of Alexandria,’ has of itself 
given rise to many incorrect opinions ; it is very improper, 
inasmuch as it can be applied equally to the School of the 
Jews, of the Christians, of the Alexandrian Greeks....In 
fact the inquiry here relates not to ‘the School,’ but to 
numerous schools. Even those I have just named may 
be subdivided into many others...Demetrius Phalereus, 
Zenodotus, Aristarchus, &c. have founded at Alexandria 

• When the philosophy of Aristotle became really the dominant philosophy 
of an ape, these tendencies were otherwise provided for; the human mind could 
I)ear Aristotelism as a supplement to Christianity, but it would have starved 
u[)on Aristolclihm alone. 
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schools of grammar, of criticism, of recension; Heropliilus, 
.Erasistratus, &c. schools of anatomy, of medicine; Timaf- 
chus, Aristillus, Hipparchus, and Ptolemy, schools of astro¬ 
nomy ; Euclid, Apollonius of Perga, Diophantus, &c. schools 
of geometry and arithmetic; Eratosthenes and Strabo 
schools of geography; iEnesidemus, Sextus Empiricus, 
Potaraon and Ammonius Saccas, schools of philosophy; 
the sacred interpreters, Aristobulus and Philo, Jewish 
schools; the emissaries of Christianity, Pantaenus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Christian schools. Besides this, each of the 
philosophical sects of ancient Greece formed a particular 
school or family at Alexandria. The poets themselves 
were distributed into pleiads...” Such was the diversity 
of intellectual exertion in the Alexandrian academies, to 
all of v'hich the vast library and its appurtenances pre¬ 
sented a common centre and a local bond of union. The 
Museum, indeed, of all the institutions of antiquity gives 
us the nearest resemblance to the modern university. The 
emulative, ambitious temper of the Athenian had never 
led him anxiously to desire, or even to conceive, this union 
of labour; while the very position of Alexandria,—the key 
tit once of East and West, and receiving into its magnificent 
harbours the commerce of both,—seemed to mark it out 
as the natural emporium of the literature of the world. 

Our path lies through only one region of this varied 
field, but it is one which became ultimately the most in¬ 
fluential of all, and which is now almost alone rentembered 
as the characteristic teaching of Alexandria. The sciences 
of pure observation, or of mathematical deduction, as they 
advance obliterate their own steps; each inventor absorbs 
his predecessor in himself, and obscures his fame in adding 
to his labours; the last layer of the pile hides all the rest: 
those of mere speculation, working by no such unvaried 
principle of advance, leave their great names almost un¬ 
altered by subsequent changes; their symbol is not so 
much a structure augmenting by additions in height, as a 
structure augmenting by collateral edifices of every form 
and order; their vast monuments of thought lie scattered 
over the whole field of history, and their most ancient per¬ 
formances are almost always as interesting, often as sugges¬ 
tive, sometimes as instructive, as their latest. 

We must now proceed to consider the circumstances 
that prepared the formation of this new development of 
Platonism on the .stage of Alexandria. Perhaps the sub¬ 
ject may become simplified by separating the Grecian and 
native influences from those of foreign origin. Your atten¬ 
tion is directed in the first instance to the former. The 
particulars which I shall present will probably contribute 
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to illustrate yet more fully those superior chances of Pia- lect. 
tonism in the contest for philosophic influence, to which 
1 have already alluded. 

We have seen through what varieties of depression the Tkf Crttiiin 
philosophy of Plato passed in the hands of his successors 
in the Academy. Having sunk into a system of restless 
disbelief in theory, and lost all its moral dignity in practice, 
it lufid at length, as if in weariness, reverted (though feebly 
and indecisively) to the lofty lessons of its founder. 

But the interests of scepticism were in the meantime * 
adopted and patronized by a more vigorous band. It has 
been held by some authorities that the succession was 
presented without the loss of a single link in the original 
school of Pyrrho and Tinion; a point difficult to be clearly 
established, both on account of the obscurity of the names 
, instanced, and on account of the very genius of scepticism, 
which tends little to decisive systematic formation, and 
still less to the perpetuation of it. But however this may 
be, it is certain that at the period of the Christian aera, 
the theory of suspension and unbelief suddenly manifested 
itself witli a vigour and completeness scarcely paralleled 
in any previous or subsequent age. Indeed the sceptical 
system seems to have been the only one at this time 
wliich evinced the freshness and variety of original thought. 

Pyrrho, it is probable, had furnished the example—yEnesi- 
demus, Agrippa, and above all, Sextus Empiricus, com¬ 
pleted the project—of systematizing all the grounds of 
hesitation (rpoyroi irro'xt}^). Sextus reasoned and wrote at 
the close of the second century, at the period when the 
Alexandrian school was rising into distinction. We can 
easily conceive, then, how this bold uncompromising advo¬ 
cacy of the philosophy of doubt must have urged to its 
farthest extremoj the clogmati.sm of Alexandria; how this 
denial of the reality of knowledge in any of its departments 
must especially have led to that peculiar theory of the 
nature and prerogatives of the human reason from which, 
as we .shall hereafter sec, everything important in the Nco- 
PJatonic system arises. 

The second cause or clement in the formation of this *- ne Py- 
system operated not exteriorly, but within it. I have on citntniHrit 
a former occasion observed to you that the original system 
of Plato, as far as it depended on the teaching of previous 
masters, was principally due to Socrates on the one hand, 
to Pythagoras on the other; these ingredients being plainly 
distinguishable even in the compound which Plato’s pecu¬ 
liar skill in fusing all things to one mass enabled him to 
present. As the Socratic principle became detached and 
prominent in the Academic scheme, so the Pythagorean 
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LECT. rose into exclusive activit}^ in the Platonism of Alexandria'. 

”• This was due partly to the taste for antiquity which be¬ 
longs to an age eminently critical, partly to the desire for 
the guarantee of high authority in preference to the mere 
force of reason which the same tendencies seem usually to 
generate. Those who shrank from the cold and comfort¬ 
less exhortations of the sceptical teachers, from that melan¬ 
choly play of argument by which every security of belief 
and practice was successively exhibited to be successively 
overthrown, and who yet found it hard to accompany 
the pure Platonist to his heights of speculation, naturally 
sighed for the easy repose of authority, for authority which 
miglit at once preserve to them the form of reason, and 
yet base reason upon foundations deeper than its own. 
Now the only existing system which professed to connect 
itself with an authoritative antiquity was that of Plato; 
and this chiefly through the medium of the Pythagorean 
traditions. It was well known that the old'•Pythagorean 
doctrine, delivered mainly in mysterious .symbols, had itself 
reached Italy from remote sources, and affected an almost 
supernatural origin. The character of the founder was 
itself shrouded in mystery and miracle. Strange traditions 
had floated down the stream of age.s, it was the very genius 
of the time to labour to collect them ; the.se traditions had 
invested a single sage of antiquity with powers and privi¬ 
leges beyond those of man, it was the spirit of the time 
to exalt these claims to canonization. It is not unlikely 
that in Italy many local associations would contribute to 
increase the charm that encompassed the name of Pytha¬ 
goras. And thu.s a remarkable revolution was effected; 
Plato had received the mystical formulas of the Samian 
.sage, to transform them a.s far as possible into their logical 
cquivalent.s, to translate them into the language of pure 
intellect; the later Pythagoreans reccivecT the doctrines of 
Plato, to transform them back into their mystical originals. 
It wa.s no longer a Platonizcd Pythagoras, but a l^ytha- 
gorized Plato. It would appear that some teachers—as 
j\naxilaus of Laris.sa,Moderatus, Nicomachu.s—endeavoured 
to blend the traditions of Pythagoras with the physical 
and logical theories of Plato; that others, leaning rather 
to the moral and ascetic views of Pythagoras, exalted his 
code into a religion. Of the latter class, the name which 
has come down to our times with most celebrity is that 
of Apollonius Tyancus. In this famous person the religious 
element of Pythagorism reached its highest pitch, and 
being supported and modified by its mysticism of numbers 
and figures, resulted in the imaginary physics of magic 
and demonology. The identity of the influences in the 
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Alexandrian school is proved, not only by the confession lect. 
of its chief writers, with whom Pythagoras is evermore the 
symbol of the perfection of wisdom,—but by the complete 
identity of the results,—lamblichus, and even Plotinus, 
presenting, in many of their practical extravagancies, only 
milder forms of the folly and imposture that marked the 
life of Apollonius. 

«We must not forget, however, in the enumeration of r ** 
these disposing causes, that there likewise existed a body 
of teachers who professed to expound the genuine doctrines 
of Plato himself. We possess the abstract of Platonism 
by Alcinous, which is really a valuable aid to students of ilAi t imus 
this philosophy; Apuleius of Medaura, and, still more, 
Maximus Tyrius, were nearly contemporary with the rise 
of the peculiar doctrines of the school of Alexandria. The /’/«/<?«* 

, biographer and moralist Plutarch did for the Platonism 
this period all which a style eminently popular, and pccu- 
liar facility eff illustration, could effect But in truth it is 
not easy to apjaropriatc these w'riters to a distinct class. 

The tendency to religious speculation i.s equally theirs; 
and to speculation of the very same character and scope. 

The endeavour to fortify philosophical conclusions by sup¬ 
posed allegories in the poetical mythology of heathenism, 
characterizes them all. The abdication of the labour of 
new invention, the weariness of the seeming fruitlessness of 
the old, the consequent recurrence to ancient authority, and 
the willingness to be deceived in anything that pretends 
to be such, is as observable in the Platonist Apuleius as 
in the Pythagorean Apollonius*. 

These notices may serve to indicate some of the pre¬ 
paratives of the Alexandrian school which pre-existed in 
the philosophy of the West. We must now contemplate 
a distinct source pf influence, whose infusions cf spirit and 
of doctrine were even more conspicuous and lasting. 

There is scarcely a question in the history of literature Oriental 
more difficult to decide satisfactorily than the circumstances 
that produced a fact in itself altogether unquestionable, the 
introduction of Oriental ideas into the later philosophy of 
Greece.’ Some critics (as Meiners) have boldly decided 
that the Oriental philo.sophy and its influences arc equally 
imaginaiy, and that the results which arc ordinarily at¬ 
tributed to them, were the simple evolution of Platonic 
principle.s. Others, again, have recurred to India as the 
original centre from which all these influences radiated, 

> [Not however in riutarch, whose Pl.-itonicfc Quac-sliones .ire inaiked both 
by learning and sobriety. Another perfectly soi»Rv I’latonist is the grat 
jihysician Galen, whose view, however, of the relation between the doctnnea 
of Aristotle .ami Tlalo is conceived in the eclectic or syncrctislic spirit of 
the time. El).] 
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LFXT. and have carried them through Persia to Greece^ and to 

_Egypt It is the opinion of another class of critics, that 

the avcetoKiKT] BiBatTKoXia, the teaching of the East, con¬ 
sisted merely in a few detached formulas of doctrine, 
which were subsequently reduced into shape by the mould¬ 
ing and condensing power of the Grecian spirit at the 
period of the conquests of Alexander and after it I con¬ 
fess I suspect that the enthusiasm of our later critics in 
favour of all which can exalt the authority and influences 
of the wisdom of India, has sometimes urged their sagacity 
to see in India, and her merchants and sages, the cause 
of far more than they ever cflccted. India has become 
a first cause in the history of philosophy, the fic phis ultra 
of the long scries of successive transmissions; and the 
very mystery that seems to shroud her antiquities has 
made it easy to refer all that is inexplicable to this inex¬ 
plicable source. The striking discoveries which have of 
late been made in the actual philosophy of the Indian 
literati (of which I endeavoured to give you an account 
on a former occasion) liave quickened the ardour of living 
Orientalists, and led them to hope to find in this vast and 
ancient people the .solution of all the difficult problems in 
the history of speculation. But though I conceive that 
the direct influence of India on the later Greek philosophy 
has been somewhat unduly magnified, I have no disposi¬ 
tion to diininisli that of the more adjacent ea.stcrn nations. 
jiinutitctfif Persia, above all, retains its manifest and unambiguous 
iiZirws representatives in the whole literature of Alexandria,— 

cuhsiki'iH '“^^’^^rices transmitted partly by the direct agency of the 
.liosuisw. frQjji each country to the other, partly through 

the medium of the Jnvish residents of Alexandria, who 
had, from their well-known national relations with the 
Persian empire, become imbued with many of its philo¬ 
sophical conceptions; but mainly by tho.se Gnostic sophi.sts 
whose manifold caprices of liercsy di.sturbed the early 
Christian church. The literary forgeries of an age betray 
its prevailing ta.stcs; for men will not boast their posses¬ 
sion of treasures which the public mind is not prepared to 
value. The compilations of the Alexandrian schools detect 
to the modern critic many of those favourite sources of 
ancient w'isdom which they were wont partly to explore 
and partly to imagine. Among the Orphic verses (old 
orfAie Athenian records—for Plato mentions them—^renewed and 
amplified by the Alexandrian professors), and the Books 
Zcroaittr. fiej-jneg^ are found the oracles of Zoroaster, which, how¬ 
ever interpolated and disguised, clearly manifest an Eastern 
origin, and whose very imitations palpably prove the exist¬ 
ence of writings and traditions out of which the imitations 
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were constructed. These fragmentary "sentences” were lect. 
first collected by Pletho at the revival of letters. In these 
various compilations, then, we may discern the points to 
which the Alexandrian mind perpetually veered. The 
Orphic verses represented the antiquity of Greece, the Her¬ 
metic Books passed for records of the antiquity of Egypt, 
the Chaldaic sentences spoke the ancient wisdom of the 
Ea^; and antiquity in all three carried with it dim pos¬ 
sibilities of Divine revelation, justified itself, and led the 
spirit into that repose of conviction which it coveted. But 
to the East, above all, the masters of learning emphatically 
pointed as the mysterious centre of all such wisdom as 
was alone worthy of the name. Nor amid all the diffi¬ 
culties that confessedly embarrass the research into the 
real learning of the East, can any candid mind observe 
the veneration almost universally conceded to it (as soon 
as authority became of any importance in philosophy;, 
the peculiariFy of its doctrines, their strong internal re¬ 
semblance to each other and to the tmth, the sublime cha¬ 
racter of many of them, the essentially religious character 
of them all, without feeling assured, that however the 
minuter specialties of the subject may be settled, there is 
that in the ancient wisdom of the Oriental tribes which 
irrefutably marks the country as, in some district of it, 
the original scene of real revelation. The sceptic may 
endeavour to confound the genuine record with its imita¬ 
tions ; but how will he cxi)laiii the common character of 
them all, a character which deepens in proportion to the 
very strength of the resemblance he would establish ? 

The principal channels throilgh which the stream of 
Oriental learning entered the schools of Alexandria were 
the societies of the Jews, and the occasional writings and 
exhortations of tly»sc cultivators of a peculiar and mystical 
knowledge who were by the Greeks entitled Gnostics. 

That impulse to reduce facts and beliefs of all kinds Rffecto/ 
to recognized principles, which is the source of all genuine 
science, is not restricted to the phenomena of this world ; 
it is equally and instinctively active in every department 'I'Rieaidogt 
where truths are made known to the mind of man. Hence, 
the theology of a Divine revelation becomes subject to 
the same scientific activity; and as the result will vary 
according to the principles of the classification, systematic 
theology (which is this result) will take its colouring from 
the prominent philosophy—that is, from the recognized 
first principles—of the age in which it appears. A creed 
may remain unaltered, and yet the relations of the parts 
of it, so far as they are the inferences of human sagacity, 
may alter with the alterations of a popular philosophy. 
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LECT. The Christianity of Clemens Alexandrinus—even of Origen 
—was, in all its leading particulars, and omitting one or 
c&ww . two private speculations too ardently urged, the Christi- 
nJ/Cflor?" anity of Taylor and Barrow; yet it is probable, that there 
is not a single page in the extensive and various works 
ItTrfw’ either of the former writers which could by any adequate 
A.D.a53). judge be for a moment conceived as the production of 
either of the latter. Clemens and Origen lived in ^ the 
atmosphere of Alexandria not more than in its learning; 
to breathe at all, they must have breathed its air, to reason 
and speculate at all, they could as little have avoided to 
employ the forms and language it had taught them. Now 
w'hat these writers did for the received theology of Chris¬ 
tianity, when they thus viewed its frame and lineaments 
through the medium of a peculiar philosophy, was done 
in a much higher degree for Judaism by a school of Jewish 
ArufflWM writers who preceded them. Aristobulus*, Philo, and Jo- 
sephus, admitted all the facts and circumstancics of the Old 
«/v«<A.u.‘ Testament; the Jewi.sh history would remain attested by 
the philosophical writings of these men though the original 
perished, exactly as the Platonic Fathers of the Church 
contribute, notwithstanding all their peculiarities, to swell 
the stream of early tradition; but in philosophizing the 
facts—that is, in reducing them into the grasp of such 
first principles as they held,—they gave them—Philo 
especially—a position and a colouring which drew them 
within the Grecian field of view, and acquired for the 
simple and venerable record of Moses the questionable 
advantage of taking rank among the numerous relics that 
learning had discovered, or ingenuity invented, of the 
early and heaven-sent philosophy of the East. Plato, said 
Niimenius, is but arTiKi^mv. 

As the Jewish doctors contributed teethe general body 
of thought at Alexandria their own ancient beliefs in this 
philosophic costume, so was the Museum indebted to 
another class of instructors for the dreamy mysticism of 
Persia and of Syria. The liistory of the Gnostics belongs 
to ecclesiastical literature, from their unhappy connexion 
with the early Church. They seem to have been of every 
form of professed religion, jew'ish, Christian, and Pagan; 
exalting their own fantastic theology above all, and in¬ 
solently intruding into every society of worshippers to 
transform its worship into this. And if it be warrantable 
to judge of the procedures of the invisible enemy of Chris- 

* [On the life and writing.<i of this Alexandrian Jew, see Valckcnaer’s justly 
celebrated Diatribe, printed in the 4th volume of Dr Gaisford’s edition of 
Eusebius's Pneparatio Ezan^Uca. Ei).] 
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tianity, as we trace those of its protecting Providence, 
assuredly it is no enthusiasm to affirm, that in the almost 
incredible absurdities of Gnosticism, supported by men of 
authority, learning, and acuteness, we may detect a fatuity 
more than is natural to man, an inspiration of evil which 
alone seems sufficient to account for the facts*. 

To these various sources of opinion transmitting their 
collective influences into the Platonism of the second cen- 
tu!^, must be finally added the rise and spread of Chris¬ 
tianity itself—of Christianity which in many most import¬ 
ant respects presented the reality, of which the theories 
and practices of Nco-Platonism were the pompous imita¬ 
tion. The celestial reality and its earthly counterpart 
being thus met upon an earthly theatre, it would be strange 
if the advantage of the ground had not given some occa¬ 
sional successes to the inferior combatant; but w'c may 
rejoice in the conviction that the evil of its contact was 
never suffertKi to afiect any vital part, nor sufTerecl to aft'cct 
any part until the entire system of Christianity had been 
sufiicienlly matured and exemplified for all future times, to 
render its subsequent corruiitions or exaggerations a mis¬ 
fortune only to the ago that endured them. But this is 
too important a subject to commence at the close of a 
Lecture. 

® [Unless indeed the enemies of Christianity Tiad more rcasiiu to dejdorc 
the fatuities of Gnosticism than ib friends. Ki>.J 
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Gentlemen, 

I PROCEED to give you some account of the mode 
of speculation which was patronized by the school of Alex¬ 
andria. I purposely omit minuteness of details,—confining 
mysirlf to the task of arresting and rcpi’esenting the gene¬ 
ral spirit of the system. The materials for this under¬ 
taking are ample, so ample as to perplex the student by 
their very extent and variety. 13ut though ample in 
number and size, and various in outward form, they are 
singularly monotonous in spirit and substance,* To master 
them all, is indeed a task exceeding the patience of most 
inquirers, not only from their extent, but from their very 
sameness; the mind being vrearied not more by multi¬ 
plicity of details than by uniformity of style and purport. 
The same leading thoughts occur in every conceivable 
shape; and the effort to disguise this internal identity 
results in exaggerating the obscurity that still guards from 
vulgar eyes the mysteries of Plotinus, lamblichus, and 
Proclus, 

At the close of the reign of Commodus, about the year 
192, Ammonius Saccas founded his school at Alexandria. 
The subsequent teachers of the views which Ammonius 
had introduced, appeared in three different theatres, Rome, 
Alexandria, and Athens. Plotinus (born A. D. 205 at Ly- 
copolis in Egypt) removed to Rome and established his 
school there in the reign of the Emperor Philip, about the 
year 244. Porphyry and Amelius followed their master 
to Rome, the former in the reign of Gallienus*, the latter 
some years earlier. At the death of Plotinus, in 270, the 
name of Porphyry became the most eminent among the 
cultivators of heathen wisdom. lamblichus and Hierocles 
continued the succession at its birthplace, Alexandria; 
Plutarchus of Athens, Syrianus, and Proclus, restored phi¬ 
losophy to its old Athenian haunts at the close of the 
fourth, and through the greater part of the fifth century. 
The death of Proclus is assigned to the year 485, He 
was succeeded by Marinus, who wrote his master’s life; 
he by Isidorus; and he, again, by Zenodotus; and the last- 

» [See Poiphyr. VU. PI. c. 4, quoted by Clinton, Fast. Rom. Ed.] 
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named teacher brings us to the famous epoch of Justinian's lect. 
decree for closing the schools of Athens, in the year 529. 

To proceed minutely into all the peculiarities of these 
successive teachers, would be a laborious, tliough perhaps 
not uninteresting, task. My present object is simply to 
catch the predominating views which seem to have given 
their character to the entire. 

We shall first speak of their logical views, of their Tkr 
th^ry of knowledge^ and the privileges of the human soul 
in regard to it. 

Does man’s knowledge grasp the reality of things 
would it remain certain even though the cognitive fiicult}'’ 
were annihilated ?—this is the question wl)ich (as I have 
more than once intimated) occupied so many of tlie Grecian 
speculators, and which the difleront sects of the ancient 
philosophy answered, by very different solutions indeed, 
but which all strove to answer by some solution or otlu,r. 

The scepticai philosophers, we know, denied altogether the 
po.ssibility of real knowledge; and they built their denial 
mainly on the allegation, that though real objects a])art 
from the soul of man may c.vist, it would for ever remain 
impossible to prove that these objects sent true or adequate 
representatives of themselves to the human mind. Such 
a fact could only, they observed, be proved by a medium 
which itself in turn required proof; and this process was 
obviously endless, liut when it was urged that the truth 
of the impression was itself in the first instance established 
by the irresistible conviction of the mind, they replied by 
denying the universality of such convictions ; by alleging 
the imperfection, and the errors, and (as they endeavoured 
to .shew') the contradiction, of the senses; and, finally, by 
maintaining that at best this indestructible conviction was 
itself but a state of the sentient mind, w'as purely sub¬ 
jective, and therelbre could not warrant the reality of any¬ 
thing beyond its ow'n sphere. Their antagonists rejoined 
that this last assertion (the only one of any consequence 
in the pleading) was altogether unfair; inasmuch as it was 
of the very nature of this irresistible conviction that it did 
attest the reality of mental knowledge ; that, consequently, 
the sceptical objection involved a manifest petitio pnncipii; 
that the same evidence of consciousness which taught us 
that we liave mental states or qualities of any kind, equally 
taught us that some of these states were of a kind to pro¬ 
nounce on that w'hich is not the mind, to transcend the 
subjective, and grasp the real, the absolute, the eternal. 

But what, then, is the relation between the reality of 
things and the human knowledge which represents it? 

How arc they connected^ that the latter, a form of human 
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LECT. thought, shall thus declare the former which is not a form 
of thought ? What is the bond between the substance of 
the universe (for example) and the mental conviction that 
such substance is and must be ? between the cause of all 
things and the law of the mind which necessitates its belief 
that such a cause exists ? 

We should perhaps be inclined to answer—^that the 
Divine Artist, who constructed the soul of man, has given 
to it these convictions, and obliged it to believe them the 
evidences of corresponding realities. But such an answer 
as this, though commendaVjle for its humility, and perhaps 
for its prudent sagacity, was not at all sufficient to content 
the more earnest speculatojs on the nature of knowledge. 
In the first place, they asked,—^whence it w'as that we 
derived tlie certainty of the existence of this Divine Framer 
to whom we recurred in our solution; whence, but from 
that very faculty of knowledge which we appealed to Him 
to accredit ? They argued, again,—that sucK an origin of 
certainty as this, degrades the entire prerogative of the 
human reason; that it makes It the arbitrary creation of 
a superior, without any essential and inherent power of 
authenticating truth; that it is fraught with most danger¬ 
ous consequences to the great cause of the stability of 
moral rights and obligations;—that it might even be al¬ 
leged by cavillers, that it were well for man to be deceived, 
to which supposition this theory would afford no satisfac¬ 
tory reply. By such arguments as these it W'as urged that 
the authority of human knowledge must be set upon dif¬ 
ferent foundations to be of assured value. And thus the 
question was still triumphantly asked,—What more has 
man than his own beliefs, and how can his own beliefs 
establish the certainty of thingsWhat connexion can 
be shewn between the real and objective on the one hand, 
and the forms and modifications of the human soul on the 
other ? 

Now you will easily perceive that there are two modes 
of connexion suppo.sable. The first conceives that the 
two regions—the real and the mental—being distinct, the 
former transmits representatives to the human conscious¬ 
ness,—^that the conceptions of the mind do in some way 
answer to the absolute nature of things. As to the process 
of this mysterious correspondence, there might be various 
suppositions. It might be held that the mental states are 
■ the immediate effects of their objects, and they possess the 
connexion and internal necessitude of effect witli cause; 
it might be held that the mental states are the images 
or resemblances of their objects (a plausible but deceptive 
form of expression common in all ages); it might be said 
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that they are arranged to be consequent on their, objects, lkct. 

without any connexion beyond this arbitrary arrangement;_ 

—^a supposition which naturally glides into that of denying 
them to have any objects at all, and maintaining that 
mental states are incapable of evidencing anything beyond 
their own transitory existence. This last is a theory of 
unity in which the objective is altogether abandoned. But 
there is another theory of unity which is fonned by pre- 'ofaiwul, 
serving both objective and subjective, both nature and the 
mind, both the Reality of Things and the Reason which 
apprehends it,—and identifying them as substantially one 
and the same, or as two forms of one incomprehensible 
original. This is the second general hypothesis as to 
human knowledge; and in this the Platonism of Alexan¬ 
dria was founded or resulted, as to this the original tlieory 
of Plato always really tended. The grcjit majorjty of tlie 
Grecian schools held the doctrine that the Reality is essen¬ 
tially distinct from the Reason that knows it; the Sceptical 
party held that there is no Reality at all, demonstrable; 
the Platonists of Alexandria decided that there is a Reality 
and a Reason, but th.it both arc blended in one absolute 
and ineffable conjunction. 

The moderation of Plato was eminently evinced in the 
caution with which he always hinted this fortn of spccu- pun' f'/n- 
lation without ever actually venturing to affirm it. We 
perceive the speculation itself (as I formerly cmli.'.ivourcd 
to shew you) in his tlieory of the Cocternity of the Soul 
with its ideas, of the sameness of their original substance, 
of the final unity in which all things were involved ; we 
equally perceive his cautious hesitancy in the distinction 
which to the very hast he appears to intimate between the 
ideal obje ■ of the Reason and the Reason that contem¬ 
plates them. Bty: all this reluctance to pronounce on tlie 
ultimate question of philosophy, was abandoned by the 
Neo-Platonics. Stimulated by the boldne.ss of ceitain 
oriental speculations, they affirmcil that the cause of truth 
was lost unless the theory of unity was unreservedly ad¬ 
mitted, and fortified their tenets by the rather ungracious 
measure of reviling the errors and the timidity of their 
Grecian master. It is the perpetual lesson of Plotinus, 
that the object of reason is not, cannot be, external to 
reason; that truth is not in the conformity of thoughts 
with things, but of thoughts with each other. Intelligence 
is at once the object conceived, the subject conceiving, and 
the act of conception. To rest on self, is to commune with 
the universe. 

Such is the main principle of the Alexandrian theory of 
the human reason. But in the speculations of the masters 

B. 33 
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of this school these views were united with a vast mass 
of theological and physical hypotheses; these last being 
however a mere development of the former. This brings 
us to the second consideration,—the Alexandrian system 
of the Universe. As knowledge consi.stcd in unity of the 
knowing and the known, so was the first principle of tlie 
Universe a mysterious unity out of which all things ema¬ 
nated. This principle was superessential, it was aiike above 
Being and Intelligence. You find them here upon the road 
which Plato had traced, but advancing with a bold and 
hurried step very alien to the spirit of the great master. 
The second principle is pure Intelligence (you?), the third 
i.s Soul i^lfvxn) These fill the sphere of the intelligible 
world, and actuate all things. There is nothing truly real 
but these; and these in all their forms, which are the 
ideas" of Plato, are connected together by secret links 
that establish a sympathy between all the parts and ele¬ 
ments of the Universe. Let us for a moment inspect more 
nearly this expansion of the system of Plato. 

The first principle of the Universe is declared to be 
the One (to ev). But as every existence, though single, 
includes a plurality, as reason (the highe.st of existences) 
involves a duality of subject and object, the One must be 
actually ranked above Being®; it is not to be regarded as 
an existence, but as the ineft'able fountain of existence,— 
a fountain which for ever yields e.xistence, itself absolute; y 
inexhaustible. No quality or character can be ascribed 
the One, for it transcends all qualifications and speciality®. 

The second principle of the Universe is that which 
contemplates the One, and requires only it, to exist. Thi.« 
is the Absolute Intelligence. Thus immediately inter¬ 
woven with the primal Unity, directly dependent on it, 
addressing itself to it, alone worthy tq behold it, it is 
manifest that Intelligence is the first of existences, the 
highest essence in the world of reality and the foundation 
of every other. The operation of Intelligence is thought^ 
and thought is (as Ave formerly saw) only conceivable as 
identical with its object; the principle of Intelligence, then, 
by the activity of thought, docs actually constitute all tnie 
existences®,—create and comprehend them all. All that has 
being, therefore, is but the infinite varieties of intelligence; 
the universe of real existence is but a vast aggregate of 
the forms—the substantial forms—of supreme Reason. 
Whatever is real and eternal is not the product of this 

* [Plotin. Enn. V. p. 49r a, MKctm &/rot ri Sv. Ed.] 

’ [See the eighth book of the third Eniiead, c. 8, p. 350, to end. Ed.] 

* [Enn. V, 4, c. 3, p. 518 K, rods ical op tovtop .aurdi pout ri wpdy 

juara. En.] 
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i/ou?, it is the thing itself in all the multiplicity of its 
aspects. 

The third principle in the Plotini.in Triad is the Uni¬ 
versal Soul, which is produced by, and reposes on, Intelli¬ 
gence, as Intelligence derives from the original Unity". 
This principle of Soul seems to be described as possessing 
two energies; one, by which it attaches itself to Intclli- 
gj:nce, and the other by which it becomes the active creator 
of the sensible universe, if indeed the latter is not implied 
as the result of the former. The immediate products of 
this universal '*Jrvxv are the Forms of things (etSiy, fiop<f>at\ 
Xoyot <TirepfjbaTLKoL)\ which are thought into their materi:il 
receptacle (if I may so render the expressions of Plotinus'i 
by the “intuitive” force of nature. On the nature of this 
material rccci>tacle, Plotinus is nearly as indefinite as Plato. 
He tells us that where the creative illumination of Soi.l 
fails, darknc.ss begins; and that even this very darknes; 
becomes ilhpregnated by the vivific influences of the liglW 
that invests and penctratc.s it. Thus it is that Soul in llie 
very power of its weakness forms to itself a body ; endow.s 
blind matter with form and thought. This very allegorical 
representation, however, is rendered more obscure by other 
: presentations which aijpcar to contradict it; and which 
leave the reader altogether in doubt as to whether Plotinus 
meant or not to allow to matter any reality of existence 

all". Thus it is that, in the inevitable fecblenes.s of 
I.nman speculation, systems which begin .solely from mind 
arc pcrple.vcd in accounting for its material antithesi.s; 
exactly as those wdiich commence exclusively from matter 
. .'c bewildered when they would solve the existence of the 
.nind that arranges and governs it! The same obscurity 
belongs to Plotinus's account of the kindred que.stioii of 
r.ioral evil, whicii by the eastern and Alexandrian sjjccu- 
'i i.sts was connected with the existence and nature of 
maUer; and which naturally .shares all the difficultic.-, and 
c-mtradictions which characterize their theories of this latter 
my.stcriou 5 essence. 

Thus it w'as that Plotinus, reasoning down from the 
absolute and inconceivable Unity, attempted to construct 
the actual universe. The connexion being purely that of 
emanation, the effect pre-existing in the cause, and the 
cause actualized in the effect, the system was essentially 
Pantheistic. And as naturally it was a system of fatalistic 
optimism; the production and all its parts and elements 
were as necessary, and as determinate, as the producer. 

* [’i'uXi) eSSwXoi' yoO—otw Xoyot yov, Koi M/iytta rtj tSirtrep oprds (raSs) 

eKtiyov (toD 6y6s ij tov dya^oC), Knn. V. f, c. C>, jt. 4*^7 I'.u.] 

• [“Matter” is Ihe .subject of the fourth book of the .second Knucad. 
Compare Unii. 1 . 8, c. 15. £l>.] 
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These considerations led to two characteristic results, which 
. in their turn produced one of the chief practical extrava¬ 
gancies of this school. The element.s of the sensible uni¬ 
verse being all produced as developments of the Infinite 
I’erfection, were bound together by a secret bond which 
suspended every one upon every other. While likewise, 
the principle of Soul becoming as it were arrested or in¬ 
carnated in the entire material system, every visible thing 
was animated by this subtle cs.scnce; not only the brule 
creation, but that which we falsely conceive inanimate. 
The poetry of our own age was thus erected into a deter¬ 
minate philosoj)hy; nature was literally alive through all 
her regions. These tenets obviously formed a philoso- 
])hical basis for all the fantastic enterprizes of divination 
and natural magic; and the intercourse with the demons 
and spirits of the universe was the recognized privilege of 
the disciplined pupil of Alexandrian wisdom. The grossest 
follies of theurgy were the favourite re.sources iof the em¬ 
peror whose philosophy could not tolerate the mysteries 
of the Christian fiiith. 

As Plotinus had laid the foundation of the sy.stcm in 
his teaching at Rome, so lamblichus continued the en- 
terprize in its original and more congenial Alexandrian 
atmosphere. Ilis function was to deepen the thcohjgicai 
character of the philosophy, by laboriously blending it with 
the heathen mythology and my.steries. Porphyry (who 
died about 305) had done much for this project; as a 
mea.surc of resistance to the victorious progress of Chris¬ 
tianity. To meet this powerful adversary it was also nccc.s- 
sary to appeal to the prepossessions of antiquity, to con¬ 
struct a kind of catholic church of philosophy, with its 
unbroken succession, its expansive universality, and its 
venerable traditions. This was a favourite notion with 
the Alexandrian sages. About the period of the opening 
of the new Athenian school, Chry.santhius, Plutarchus of 
Athens, and others, endeavoured to accredit the suppo¬ 
sition of their “golden chain” (as it was called), a succes¬ 
sion of gifted men who, they affirmed, had perpetuated 
from the earliest times—from those Orphean days when 
gods haunted the earth and gave wisdom to mankind— 
a single unaltered philosophy. Accordingly, all their in¬ 
genuity and research was expended on the effort to dis¬ 
cover this precious treasure in the records of every age; 
the books of the philosophers held the dogmas of it, the 
mysteries of Greece, Kgypt, were but the rites and cere¬ 
monies of this divine theology. By Proclus, the last great 
name among the later Platonists*, this hypothesis was 

* He died, as before stated, a.d. 485. 
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maintained with great pomp of language and subtlety of lecx 
thought. Proclus, who succeeded Syrianiis at Athens (for 
philosophy had returned to her Grecian birthplace to ex¬ 
pire), treated Plato very much as Philo treated Moses. 
Commingling all philosophies in one, he professed to study 
Aristotle as the grammar of Plato, and found in Plato all 
he wished to find, lie styled himself the hierophant of 
the universe; and avowed his belief that he constituted 
file last link in that mysterious chain of interpreters of 
the hidden wisdom whom Hermes of old had ordained to 
perpetuate divine truth in the world. His claim was not 
disallowed; and Proclus died with the re])utation of mi¬ 
raculous powers. In the voluminous writings of Proclus 
the whole genius of the system is eminently displayed ; 

—its sublimity, its puerility, its sagacity and poverty, its 
daring independence and its grovelling superstitioi;. It 
is not improbable that these writings were indebted 
to Ghristilinity for a term that occurs with peculiar fre¬ 
quency in them; the term Trio-rt? or faith, which Proclus 
regards as direct communion with llic Infinite and Abso¬ 
lute and the highest faculty of the human soul. This, you 
will remember, is a departure from the original Platonic 
phraseology. This author is not content with a single 
Trinity; his philosophical triads recur in every page. 
Essence, identity, variety; being, life, intelligence; limit, 
illimitation, mixture; arc some of the it.staiices of this 
threefold partition which Proclus conceives to oljtain uni¬ 
versally through nature. Put over all, he, in common witli 
all his brother teachers, enthrones the Absolute Unity; and 
with them he maintains that with lliis Unity the soul of 
man is by a special faculty enabled to converse, until ab¬ 
sorbed in the intricacy of the communion it is lost in its 
object, and becomes, in a manner, itself divine. 

Let us now endeavour to recapitulate some of the Rern^nu- 
particulars which distinguish the Alexandrian pitilo.sophy atZrni 
as a form of Platonism. We see, then, that the later 
school with peculiar force insist on the superessentiality of Nei,-riiv 
' the Absolute One out of whom all existence and existences 
are projected. We observe that (doubtless to meet the 
Christian system) the Triad of supreme natures is asserted 
with a distinctness little discoverable in the genuine writ¬ 
ings of Plato. Wc can observe that the habit of reasoning, 
not upwards, from the multitude of facts to the Unity of 
Laws and of the Author of Laws, but downwards, from the 
single and absolute, to the subordinate creation, is mani¬ 
fested in the Alexandrian speculatists, far 'more promi¬ 
nently than in their Grecian master. The activity of intel¬ 
ligences through the universe is another doctrine, Platonic 
indeed, but elevated to a height for which Plato never 
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LKCT. meant it by the tbcologues of Alexandria. The sy^npathy 
of the parts of the universe is almost wholly their own ; 
and the superstitious practices derived from it find no coan- 
tcnance in the spirit of elder Platonism. But none of the 
doctrines of the later school is more characteristic than 
their exaggeration of those tenets on which Plato so often 
and so impressively dilated, relative to the immediate in- 
AMfrrt/ tuition of the Good and the Beautiful. This conducts me, 
finally, to the warn/ aspects of the school of Plotinus, whidh 
were almost wholly determined by this peculiar doctrine. 
This connexion of the practical life with the logical tenet, 
may appear from the following passage of Proclus 
Provid. ct Fatd). 

“ There arc,” he declares'' alter enumerating five func¬ 
tions of the soul,—“also five orders of knowledge.” Those 
which are of the lowest grade seemingly dc.serve the name; 
they include things material and subject to mere compul¬ 
sion. The second order addresses itself to the tcharacters 
common to sensible objects, the general notions of Aris¬ 
totle ; it rises from variety to unity. The third order 
departs from this unity, dividing and resolving general 
notions, knowing causes, deducing consequences, &c. It 
embraces the mathematical sciences, beginning with the 
unit and the point, and thence deriving its demonstrations 
of complex propositions. The fourth order rises to know¬ 
ledge more simple still, abandoning methods, resolutions, 
compositions, definitions, demonstrations; it consists in 
contemplative speculation (autoptic), of beings and essences, 
it penetrates to intelligiblcs. The fifth and last order, 
which Aristotle never reached, which Plato and preceding 
theologucs alone have described, is a knowledge superior 
to the understanding, an exaltation (/^avui) which assimi¬ 
lates the soul to God Him.self;—“ for the like can only be 
known by the like:—objects sensible by tl*e senses, scien¬ 
tific relations by science, intelligible by the understanding, 
unity by the principle of union.” The attainment of this 
exalted state was the object of the entire philosophical 
discipline of the Alexandrians; which was thus only cal¬ 
culated for a very few among mankind, and liable to be 
even by them perverted into an indolent and inoperative 
quietism. The leaders of these schools professed to have 
themselves attained supernatural presences; not Plotinus 
only but the shrewd and inquiring Porphyry boasted to 
have been favoured with the actual realization of a state 
of the soul in which in the depths of absolute perfection 
it beholds and is absorbed in the very Deity it adores. 

AKeiidtm Hcncc thc mcaus of self-perfection were all reduced to 
fielf-denial; purification through thc mastery bf thc body. 
f [c. ao, p. 37, cd. Co«s. Ed.] 
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The material frame became an object of disgust and de- lect. 

testation to the sublimated apprehensions of the Alexan-_ 

drian; as interfering with the completeness of this contem- eonlftnpl tf 
plative effort. Plotinus refused to permit his picture to be 
taken, because it would unduly perpetuate the image of 
a body he deplored ; and avoided all mention of the date 
or locality of his birth, as too dark and miserable an epoch 
to be remembered. 

• These exaggerations, which were displayed in a thousand 
fantastic forms, are indeed in this degree preposterous ; yet 
we ought not to forget that they become absurd only when 
unbalanced by other principles and exalted into the ex¬ 
clusive objects of moral discipline. That bodily abstinence 
through all its varieties is in its measure suitable to a course 
of spiritual advancement, can only be denied by those who 
forget the closeness of the alliance which in this world 
subsists between the corporeal frame and the conscious 
spirit; and the peril of the influences which the former can 
exert to depress and fetter its divine associate. If there 
be such an exercise of devotion as the contemplation of 
God in those attributes of 11 is nature which we can make 
subjects of thought, it cannot be doubted that according 
to the ordinary laws of nature, certain states of the body 
are more favourable than others to the success of the effort. 

The management of the bodily frame becomes then a plain 
portion of Christian duty; and as such it is recognized in 
all the Christian Scriptures. They never derogate (with 
the Alexandrians) from Body in the abstract;—for they 
perpetuate it in the state of glory; but they do teach us 
to look with suspicion and jealousy upon the peculiar species rMty. 
of body we carry with us in tlie probationary state;—to 
mark and withstand its overweening influence, to “ mortify 
the deeds of the body,” to ” keep under the body, and bring 
it into subjection,” to '* present the body a living sacrifice.” 

The “ shew of wisdom in neglecting the body” (for of 
this also the Apostles speak) which characterized the 
Alexandrian teachers, and which proceeded on extravagant 
suppositions, nowhere countenanced by inspiration, of the 
radical evil of the material nature itself in all and any of 
its forms, was—as I have said-—connected with their dis¬ 
cipline for the or union with God by direct intuition 

of His substantial being. Into this interesting subject you 
would scarcely permit me now to enter at any length. I 
merely observe, then (for it is most instructive), that their 
view of the union with God was founded in the error com¬ 
mon to the many forms of mysticism in all ages; the error 
of conceiving that spiritual connexions between God and 
man must be conscious connexions, felt, and known, and an¬ 
ticipated, and remembered, as a part of the actual series 
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of thought. As Christians you arc bound to believe such 
intercourses possible and real; but as philosophic reasoners 
you will decide that they pass in a region of the spirit to 
which, though it be the basis of consciousness, conscious¬ 
ness cannot attain; that we must receive them in faith, 
and verify them not in themselves but in their results—, 
those results which the Christian phraseology entitles the 
“ fruits,” and " gifts,” and “ witness,” of the Spirit. 

But amid the errors and extravagancies to which this 
perversion led, surely no candid man can contemplate the 
peculiar design and tendency of all earthly wisdom at this 
very period, without regarding it as in a great measure 
providentially ordered. The mind of man yearned for 
Divine Cummunion, and grew extravagant through its 
very disappointment. The actual revelation was assuredly 
"the Desire of all Nations,” even though it was by so 
many overlooked or rejected. AH' human wisdom seemed 
at length to have paused in its exhaustion^ turned to 
Heaven, and sighed for a voice from thence. The whole 
field of speculation had been traversed and explored; and 
though glittering spoils lay around its many labourers, the 
treasure which all sought was not found, the deep want 
of the soul of man was not met, and—as if instinctively— 
the whole host of earthly philosophy abandoned its posi¬ 
tion of inquiry, and in strange w'ild fantastic devotion asked 
of Heaven to give what earth had hopelessly failed to 
supply. Heaven had, indeed, supplied its remedy, had 
anticipated and answered the call; but the capricious acti¬ 
vity of the human mind had meanwhile constructed its 
own device to meet it, and the broken cisterns mocked in 
unhappy imitation the fountain of eternal life. Christianity 
was, to many, lost among its counterfeits. For every Di¬ 
vine wonder it could narrate, a thousand mocking miracles 
rose around it; for every promise it could offer, ecstasies 
and raptures more transcendent still—the felt presence of 
a Deity—were boasted by its foes; its visions and pro¬ 
phecies were not altogether denied, but they were depre¬ 
ciated as the easy attainments of ordinary wisdom; and 
its defenders might almost become ashamed of its pure 
and lofty maxims, when they saw how easily they could 
be debased into the decorations of a fanatical imposture. 
But the genuine work of God was at length vindicated as 
His; it remained, it still remains,—^the strength and con¬ 
solation of thousands ; while, after a faint expiring struggle, 
shifting from city to city,—like the ghastly spectre of 
Philosophy haunting her old abodes, the illusive Wisdom 
of Rome, Alexandria, and Athens vanished from the world, 
to become in a remote age the harmless object of specula¬ 
tive inquiry among the disciples of its celestial Rival. 
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LECTURE I. 

It will probably be found most eligible—certainly most in lect, 

accordance with the usual course of modern philosophical-^— 

investigation—to commence an account of the views of 
Aristotle, wim his opinions on the nature, faculties, and 
destinies of me Soul. Much of the interest which belongs 
to such a writer—to one of such antiquity, and in many 
respects so unlike our modern teachers—arises from the 
peculiarity of his way of contemplating the subject itself; 

I mean, his conception of the general problem to be solved, 
as contrasted with particular opinions on its details. This 
can best be conveyed by keeping close to the original, 
though perhaps with some sacrifice of grace and variety. 

In commenting on Plato the case is different; there we are 
in most cases obliged to collect the great author’s principles 
from a vast number of distinct sources;—^to gather his 
primary principles is itself an exercise of inductive inquir>^ 

But Aristotle’s writings are express philosophical treatises, 
probably among the very earliest of their kind; they pro¬ 
fess no other object but the didactic exposition of simple 
truth; and though certainly the conci.sencss of the style, 
and the utter dissimilarity to modern views of many of the 
arguments and propositions advanced, create much diffi¬ 
culty—sometimes an almost impenetrable obscurity—it does- 
not appear that Aristotle himself ever contemplated any 
object but the unadorned declaration of what he conceived 
to be truth, or that his contemporaries found any perplexity 
in those reasonings which so painfully tax our powers. We 
must endeavour to throw ourselves into their attitude, to 
read with their eyes, and hear with their ears; a trans¬ 
formation difficult indeed, but necessary, if we would escape 
the narrow-minded superciliousness of modern criticisms of 
antiquity. The best preparation for either Aristotle or 
Plato, but especially for the former, on account of his con¬ 
stant habit of historical reference, is the careful study of 
the few relics tliat remain of the ante-Socratic philosophy. 
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LECT. Without this, it is impossible to do justice to Aristotle as 
the great systematizer of Grecian speculation; we cannot 
measure his advance unless w'e know precisely where he 
stood. In a former Course, I believe, I noticed this special 
benefit to be derived from study of these neglected but 
most majestic fragments of the earliest philosophy of Greece; 
they are the rough-hewn masses, cumbrous and ungainly, 
but often solid, which Plato and Aristotle, Epicurus^ and 
Zeno, employed in constructing those magnificent edifices 
which arc still the wonder of mankind. 

ArUMif't We will turn, then, to the treatise of Aristotle, irepl 
^ treatise which he regarded as a portion of his 
general course of physical inquiry. You must now be pre¬ 
pared for assertions laboriously supported, which you will 
probably deem unworthy of such anxious disquisition ; but 
you must not outshine Aristotle with his own light, or 
forget that he has himself powerfully contributed to make 
those propositions trite and familiar whose triteness sur¬ 
prises you in his pages. Aristotle at one time (in that 
long period of gestation which preceded the birth of the 
modern philosophy) exerted an influence so powerful and 
so universal, that everything he upheld became incorpo¬ 
rated in the general mass of thought; and every /ruth he 
maintained we have directly from hi/u. This influence, 
protracted as it is into the very philosophy of the present 
hour, and manifested in the common terms of philosophical 
language, is the great glory of Aristotle—^liis truest monu¬ 
ment. Instances of this, proofs that the phraseology and 
recognized principles of our late and living teachers, are 
in a large degree such as they arc, just because of this man 
who taught two-and-twenty centuries ago in Athens, will, 
I think, start up before you at nearly every step in the 
very subject and treatise we arc about ^o consider. 

CAnmeUr- I confess I consider this treatise a very extraordinary 

***• production. It is (with the exception of a few passages in 
which the author, perhaps, confounds merely logical dis¬ 
tinctions with physical differences) a perfect specimen of 
fair inductive inquiry, pursued according to the legitimate 
method, and often with very satisfactory results. There 
can be no question, it must, at the time of its publication, 
have conveyed a vast quantity of new and well-arranged 
information ; nor is it to be doubted, that, however we may 
be perplexed with some of its conclusions, and however 
we may be forced to admit that now and then the illus- 
.trious author escaped with pronouncing an ambiguous ver¬ 
dict rather than give up a difficulty, the books De AnimA 

^ [On Soul, or "On the Vital Principle,” under which latter title the book 
hiu recently been translated by Dr Collier. Ed.] 
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are the true foundation of the "inductive philosophy of lect 

the Mind” _^ 

Aristotle, who never delays at the thrc«ihold of his 
subject, begins with a few rapid obseiwalions on the dignity 
of the investigation he is about to undertake. If we value 
knowledge^ he obscrxncs, and if we make a distinction in the 
objects of knowledge, either for superior cxactncs.s or supc- 
rior^dignity, both these characteristics meet in the iaropia 
rf}<i yfrvxv ^—the natural history of the Soul. Further, this 
species of knowledge plainly tends to elucidate all varieties 
of truth, especially the science of Nature; inasmuch as the 
soul is, as it were, the principle of living things {oXov apj^j) 

Ttav ^^v). This statement marks at the very outset tlic 
wideness of significancy which Aristotle imports in his u.sc 
of the term Soul. You will soon sec that his view e.xtends 
beyond the human to the brute, and even to the vegetable 
creation ; though of the last he speaks briefly and coii- 
jecturally. The treatise, you must remember, is itself only 
one of a scries on the various characteristics of the animate 
creation. We seek, he continues, to discover the nature 
and essence of the soul xal ova-iav). Tlii.s subject of 

inquiry, which modern teaclicrs (especially after the well- 
known disclaimer of Locke) have generally repudiated, 
belonged naturally to Aristotle’s coiice])lion of soul, and 
to the place his investigation occu[)ied in a general course 
of physical instruction. It was also in some measure forced 
upon him by the bold as.scrtions of the elder schools; and 
it corresponded, in fact, to nothing more mysterious or 
transcendental than our modern controversies about life 
and organization. Besides the inquiry as to the nature of 
soul, he professes further to examine its phenomena (oo-a 
avp,^ej3riKe trepl avrijv), whether actual manifestations of 
the soul itself {iBia 7 r(i$r}), or indirectly its results in living 
beings. It would not be easy to sketch the outlines of the 
subject with more completeness; and we must always re¬ 
member that in the history of science, whatever be the 
success of a solution, it is no small merit to have stateil 
the problem correctly. But in reference to the nature and 
faculties of this principle of Soul, he unaffectedly confesses 
that it is exceedingly diflicult to obtain any satisfactory 
assurance about it. Here we observe the struggles of a 
powerful intellect, whose experience of scientific discovery 
had not been sufficiently extensiv'e to decide his logical 
views. He professes some uncertainty as to the mode of 
proof by ivhich the inquiry is to be regulated;—whether 
the essence, the tl io-riv, is to be ascertained in this instance 
as in any other, or by sonic peculiar process; the latter 
supposition increasing the difficulty of the investigation. 
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LEcr. But even when this preliminary point has been settled— 

_whether demonstration, or division, or any other method 

be adopted—other diihculties remain; the principles of 
different subjects arc themselves different, and throw little 
or no light upon each other,—thus the fundamental ideas 
of geometry and arithmetic. Aristotle next proceeds to 
mention the questions whose solution he conceives indis¬ 
pensable to a complete comprehension of the subject. 
They are such as these:—to what genus the Soul belongs ? 
—is it to be entered under substance, quality, quantity, or 
any other of the categories ? Again,—is it of those things 
whose being is merely potential (ev hvvaisei), or is it a posi¬ 
tive principle of activity {evreXex^id ri ^)}—is it divisible 
or indivisible ? Are all souls of the same species (o/ioetSew) ? 
and if not, is the distinction even generic f A question of 
importance, because inquirers seem altogether to restrict 
themselves to the soul of man. Is, then, our definition 
(X^o?) to describe it simply as the commoh principle of 
animated existence; or is there to be a particular one for 
each class—as of horse, of dog, of man, of the divine nature? 
— for, as to the “universal animal” (to Jlpoi; to koBoXom) 
of the Platonists, it is cither a nonentity or a formation 
of the mind subsequent to observation of particulars [//roi 
oxiBkv iariv, ^ Ko-repoi/]*. Again,—if there exist not a mul¬ 
tiplicity of souls in the frame, but only parts of the same 
soul, should we first inquire into the whole or the parts ? 
Nor is it easy to determine which of these parts—intel¬ 
lect, sense, and the rest,—actually differ from the others. 
Another important point in the management of the subject 
is this,—should the parts of the sou!, or their operations, 
be the first matter of examination; and if the operations, 
should not even their objects (ra dvTiKelfAeva) take prece¬ 
dence of these (the aiafftfrov before the. atcrOiiTiKov, &c.) ? 
It is true that such inquiries as these do not directly answer 
the question, what the Soul isf but they tend to that 
answer. For as the knowledge of essences enables us to 
discover propertic.s, so the knowledge of the latter leads us 
to the former; and hence it is, that every definition which 
does not state, or suggest, the properties of things, is merely 
disputative. To resume,—another most important ques¬ 
tion regards the interdependence of soul and body: it being 
manifest that some affections (Trd^i;) are dependent on 
body—as anger, courage, desire, and all the forms of sense; 

* [Df An. I. I, § 5. lliis pasisage is noteworthy, as It involves the contrn- 
vcisy between the Realists and Nominalists. It is not the only passage in 
Aristotle in which his consciousness of the problem is apparent: but 1 know 
no other which seems to pronounce so decidedly against the realistic theory. 
Comp, Trendflenbuig’s note, and see the references in note 1 to l,ectuie VI 11 . 
of the and scries. En.J 
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—whilC' such operations as those of intelligence seem ex- lkciv 
clusively mental. Yet even (as he sagaciously observes).. '■ 
if intelligence require a basis of conception* (^avraer/a) to 
work on, it would seem that to supply this requisite the 
material organization is demanded. The question whether 
soul is separable from body, will depend upon the question 
whether any of its operations or affections are altogether 
and exclusively its own; if this be not the case, we can 
spdfak of its separate properties no more than we can of 
those of a line or surface whose purely mathematical 
relations can never be exemplified in real existence. Ac¬ 
cordingly, without here stating anything definitively with 
respect to the purely intellectual principle, Aristotle pro¬ 
nounces that there is satisfactory evidence that the passive 
affections are dependent on the body, and thus that they 
are Xirfot evvKot*. Hence it follows that they become a 
portion of the territory of the physical inquirer, who defines 
chiefly by the material cause, as the logician chiefly by the 
formal; though in truth, both these causes, as well a.s the 
final, concern the student of nature. In short—the physical 
inquirer is engaged w’ith all the affections and properties 
inseparable from particular bodies, and considered as such; 
the mathematician, with properties separable not actually, 
but by abstraction (t’f d^aipiarea ^); the student of the j^rst 
philosophy, with those which are actually separate exist¬ 
ences. To the first of these classes, then, belong the passive 
affections of the soul. 


Such are the chief topics of the introductory disserta¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s treatise. They are calculated to impress 
the difficulty and variety of the investigation; and do in 


reality comprise nearly all the principal psychological pro¬ 
blems which have perplexed mankind since the days of 
the author. The materialist tendency of Aristotle’s views 
is clearly enough* observable throughout; a tendency which 
is not very fully counteracted by his subsequent a.sscrtions 
(few and rather ambiguou.s) of the distinctness of the higher 
(or active) intellectual principle. But of this hereafter. 

The next chapter brings us to Aristotle’s invariable 
preliminaries, an historical summary and discussion of the 
opinions of his predece.ssors. He observes, that all inquirers 
have seen that the animate differs from the inanimate in 


I in/. /C. 
Anstotlf's 
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thf trigs. 


two principal characteristics, in motion and sensation (kivij- 
tree Tfi xal aiaddveaOai). And inasmuch as they conceived 


* [Rather “imagination,” reproductive or passive, as distinguished from 
creative; for this is the import of ^usragla. Ed.] 

* [This phrase is explained by Philoponus (ap. Trendelciib. Co/uni. p. 206) 

as equivalent to cfSi; iv SKb rd etsai ^ovra kcU ov “forms which 

have their being in matter, and are not separable.” Ed.] 
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LECT. (erroneously, according to Aristotle, for this is one of his 
most cherished principles®) that that which moves another 
DemKritus must itself be in motion, they pronounced the soul to be 

constant agitation. Hence Democritus 
and Leucippus endeavoured to apply their coarse atomic 
conceptions to the substance of the soul;—^with whom 
Aristotle joins some of the Pythagoreans, who, it seems, 
were guilty of the same preposterous hypothesis, that the 
matter of the soul was the same as the restless motes’ in 
the sunbeam, though others rose a step higher, in declaring 
the soul to be identical only with the influence that moved 
these particles. Aristotle remarks that these philosophers 
—as well as, in a less decided degree, even Anaxagoras 
Anaxago’ himself—^lost sight of the fundamental distinction between 
the mere moving principle and the mind in its higher 
faculties and 1/0S9); when he especially (Anaxagoras) 

proclaimed that Mind not only governed but directly moved 
the Universe {vow Ktvrja-ai to jrdv). Thales, impressed with 
the importance of the character of motivity in the soul, 
attributed a soul to the magnet. In all these instances, 
as well as in others, we observe the universal confession of 
this attribute, combined in most cases with the ungrounded 
supposition that the mover must itself be in motion. The 
other class established by Aristotle, is that of those teachers 
who were chiefly struck by the attribute of perception and 
of knowledge. With these philosophers there reigned a 
maxim of great antiquity, whose author is probably un- 
discoverable,— yLvmaKeaBai ofioi^ ojioiov ,—that like is known 
by like; and hence they determined the nature of the soul 
by the number of elements they admitted in the external 
Eiufedoch-s. world. Thus Empedocles composed it of all the recognized 
elements. Others, struck by the intellectual capacities of 
the soul, and in accordance with their theory that numbers , 
were the true principles of the Universe, applied their 
numerical formulas to the perceptive and cognitive powers 
of the mind—to intellect, science, opinion, and sense (voiJ?, 
eVnmj/xi;, So^a, ac(rdifcng). And when to this they had 
added the capacity of originating motion, they obtained 
their well-known definition that the soul is a “ self-moving 
number.’’ Another influence affected these determinations, 
the conviction that the essence of the soul was removed 
from body; and hence those who did not unite all the 
elements, selected that which seemed to be most refined 
to incorporeality. Democritus (indirectly) pronounced for 
Heraciitut, Jire, HcracUtus conceived it as that exhalation {dvaOvfuaaK) 
from which, as ever fluent, his obscure system deduced the 
universe. Alcmaeon, Hippo, Critias, sought it in such sub- 
* [Phys, vin. c. 5 seq. Ed.] 
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stances as approached, in their estimation, nearest to these 
attributes: and even those who formed the world from 
contraries, assumed the same rival principles for the soul. 
The earth alone, Aristotle observes, except in the system 
of Empedocles, has not been numbered among its con¬ 
stituents. And thus, on the whole, the attributes appre¬ 
hended in the soul have universally been motion, sense, and 
incorporeality (opi^oifTcu...Kivi^aei, alaOiqaet, tw dcrmfiaT^). 
I n&ed not remark to you how valuable are these scattered 
notices of the elder philosophers to the critical student of 
speculation ; or how the rapid summary of Aristotle attests 
the gB'cat attribute of his mind—its unrivalled power of 
classihcation. 

The arguments by which Aristotle, according to his 
usual custom, proceeds to overthrow the theories of each 
of his predecessors, conduct us into a world of thought so 
foreign to our existing habits, that I fear it would be ini'- 
possible to ceoure them from (perhaps very undeserved) 
depreciation without an extent of detail and comment for 
which we have now no time or opportunity. He first 
attacks the system which finds the essential character of 
the soul in self-motion; by which you are here to under¬ 
stand—not the power of originating motion in the body, 
but the power of putting itself in motion—a doctrine which 
(as we shall hereafter see) would negative one of the main 
tenets of the whole Aristotelian metaphysics, the impos¬ 
sibility of motion being produced in any substance by its 
own energy. The soul docs indeed move the body, but 
its own actual motion is only that in which it participates 
with the body it moves. If the soul be thus in motion, it 
must move either xaff avro .or ^ea6' %repov —either by a 
proper motion of its own, or by being in that, or attached 
to that, which is moved,—either as a man walks, or as he 
is borne in a vesfiel. Its motion too (which seems much 
the same .division) will be either natural or accidental. 
But the former of these suppositions is not admissible. A 
natural or essential motion of the soul would infer the 
occupation of place; it would include the possibility of a 
violent impulse of the soul to motion and rest, which is 
altogeth^ inexplicable. If it be held that the soul is moved 
as it moves, it must be moved by a motion of translation 
(<j)opd)i it is capable then of leaving the body and return¬ 
ing to It;, of which no instance is producible. Nor, if the soul 
be “ essentially” motive, .can it be rightly conceived move- 
able indirectly by some distinct object; yet this impulse 
Kara avpfi^tjKov. incidentally by objects distinct from itself, 
is the very mode of operation to which we are most accus¬ 
tomed in the phenomena of sensation. Aristotle pursues 
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Li-cT the subtle argument into the inmost intricacies of 

__bility, by urging, that as motion is the outgoing of the 

thing moved, if the soul (as is maintained by his adver¬ 
saries) move itself, and therefore be itself also moved, it 
must issue out of its own very essence. Democritus, it 
appears, urged that the soul in its motions moved the body 
it animated ; but Aristotle replies that the perpetual motion 
which that philosopher attributed to the soul would, on 
this supposition, prevent the possibility of rest;—while It is 
also inconsistent with the true mode of mental influences. 
Aristotle next enters into a refutation of tlie account (not 
dissimilar in principle to that just mentioned) given by the 
author of tlie 'rimesus^ of the constitution and agency of 
the soul of the world; a lefutation perfectly justifiable, in¬ 
deed, if we regard that account as intended for a literal 
statement, and at all events not unwarranted by the un¬ 
necessary particularity to which Plato carried his too 
romantic hypothesis. Modern criticism wiU* however, I 
fear, pronounce that the refutation is nearly as unintelligible 
as the original doctrine. It attributes, says Aristotle, mag- 
fiitude to the universal soul; and thereby deprives that soul 
of its purely intellectual character, degrading it to the 
merely sensitive or concupiscent principles. For intellect 
is essentially indivisible or if continuous, not con¬ 

tinuous as magnitude, but like its thoughts {voijfiaTa), in 
the successive way of number. I will not delay you with 
the further prosecution of this part of the argument; but 
notice another objection which is characteristic. Aristotle 
denies that the operation of intellect can be symbolized by 
the circular motion of this general Soul; inasmuch as the 
act of ratiocination is not thus perpetually recurrent, but 
terminated at the one extreme by its principles, at the 
other by its conclusion; and the active exertions of intellect 
are similarly bounded by the end for which they are wrought. 

Another theory in much vogue in the age of Aristotle 
Swiva * was that which was principally patronized by his own pupil 
HamuMy.” musician Aristoxenus, and which pronounced the soul 
to be a “Harmony." This doctrine, you may remember, 
is also controverted by Plato in the Phado. The harmo¬ 
nists alleged that the body was composed of contraries, 
that harmony was the “ crasis and synthesis"—^tbe tempe¬ 
rament and conciliation, of contraries,—and that this office 
being performed by the soul, the soul must be truly de¬ 
finable as Harmony. But the soul is no composition of 
mixed elements, replies Aristotle; yet this alone is harmony. 
The soul.gives motion to the frame; but what harmony 
originates the motion of the instrument? The health of 
the body may be styled its “harmony;” but the principle 
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of soul is more and higher than bodily sanity. Harmony lect. 
implies composition and proportion of its constituents; but _ 
if we pronounce that the soul exists wherever these are 
discoverable in the body, we must admit not one soul but 
many, according to the number and variety of its different 
combinations. Hence, concludes Aristotle, after a cursory 
notice of some peculiar views of Empedocles,—“tlie soul 
can neither be a harmony, nor move in circular motion ; it 
can be moved indirectly, and even move itself by a reflex 
operation, when it moves the body in which it is; in no 
other sense can it possess local motion.” “'It is not the 
soul that is angry, compassionates, learns, reasons ; but the 
man dy the soul,” and considered as having a soul, which 
gives him consciousness and recollection of all organic 
changes ;—while as to the higher intellectual principle it is 
essentially impassive, and undergoes the appearance of 
decay merely on account of the failure of its instrumems. 

The Pj^hagorean definition of the Soul—the “ self- Tht 
moving number”—is next transpierced by the rapid and 
penetrating criticism of Aristotle. To all the former 
jections to the actual motion of the soul, he adds a cluster " 
of new difficulties that beset the arithmetical metaphysics 
of Pythagoras. The very motion of this “unit in position" 
will geometrically form a /ine/ .Such a unit is incapable 
of being more than the agent in motion, it cannot be also 
moved. Numbers arc capable of subtraction, and thus 
leave a number different from the former; but the .soul 
remains unchanged in animals that have undergone ampu¬ 
tations. With such arguments I will not detain you. It is 
hard to believe that the symbolical language of Pythagoras 
did not carry some weightier import than the puerilities 
which arc here so easily overthrown; but though we owe 
Aristotle much for his records of the old philosophy, we 
certainly are not much assisted by him to its illustration. 

His criticisms are almost without an exception deprecia¬ 
tory ; nor docs he seem to have known the enjoyment to 
be found in tracing truth through all her disguises of 
antique symbolism and mysterious proverb. In this he 
offers a striking contrast to the more conciliating spirit of 
Plato. We may however grant his concluding objection 
to the Pythagorean definition; that it will be found no 
easy task “ to explain from it the affections and operations 
of the soul, its thoughts, sensations, pleasures, and pains." 

I have already mentioned the opinion so largely enter- c^jk v. 
tained in remote antiquity, that "the like can only be rt^talion of 
known by its likea maxim which Plato applied chiefly 
to the ultimate unity of Reason and Truth, of the Spirit of 
Man and the Spirit of the Universe. In the natural philo- 
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Sophy of Empedocles, this principle seep to have been 
employed for an humbler purpose \ which indeed Plato 
himself did not altogether disdain, though I cannot believe 
that he valued it much. The soul, thought the philosopher 
of Agrigentum, must itself be the counterpart of the exter¬ 
nal world ; to comprehend that world it must be similarly 
constituted; it must, then* be a composition of the same 
form of elementary natures which surround it, miiigled and 
actuated by the same two powers of concord and discord. 
Aristotle refutes this notion in his 5th chapter in a great 
variety of Avays. There are, he urges, substances which 
the soul apprehends and which yet cannot be traced to 
these elements ; or, at least, which depend on an union and 
proportion of these elements forming a new whole, which 
whole ought, therefore, according to the principle of similars, 
to be found in the soul. Grant that it apprehend the ele¬ 
ments of beings by virtue of its own elementary affinity 
with them; oXXa arvvoXov t/w yvtopiei; —^I'lOW shall it 
get to know the whole ?—unless it carry within it the very 
proportions and combinations (\ 6 yoi fj awOea-eist) which 
regulate these elements. His next objection is taken from 
the doctrine of the categories. Real being (to 6v) comprises 
a/I these generiq notions or classes:—shall the soul, then, 
be of a structure to correspond with them a//? This is 
inadmissible, fur the principles of these categories are mu¬ 
tually distinct; shall it consist only of the principles of 
snds/auccs ? (0X17 and £2&»9); how then shall it apprehend 
anything else, as the very arrangement of these categories 
presumes it can ? Must it not become a mere quality or 
quantity in order to detect these classes; and how is this 
consisteui: with its substantial being This doctrine of 
Empedocles is likewise inconsistent with his own maxim, 
that "the like suffers not from the like" {AiraSh elvai to 
^fiotov two Tov -ofiolov ); for his school will allow that sen¬ 
sation, and even intellection, are passive affections. Why 
also arc none of the outward earthly constituents of Body 
endowed with these perceptive powers ? Why, indeed, is 
not perception universal, and every portion of elementary 
existence capacitated to recognize itself through the uni¬ 
verse ? Nor is this .system suitable to the real dignity of 
the intellectual, or even the vital and conscious, essence,— 
wliich stands altogether above the bondage of material 
elements, and the former, plainly prior to them in existence 
{yo 1/9 •rrpoyepitrTavosi feed Kvpioi Kara epucriv]. Aristotle adds 
a curious observation, Avhich may remind us of the pecu¬ 
liarity of the philosophy we have to deal with, and serve 
to warn us in how different a climate of speculation we are 
breathing, when we open these ancient pages. If, he re- 
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marks, "the soul must be formed of elements, there is no lect. 
need of them all in its constitution; for either member of 
a contrariety will discern both itself and its opposite;’’ 
adding a maxim which has become proverbial, that “by 
the straight we judge both itself and the crooked, for the 
rule is singly the test of both” [Kptrfj^ dfi(f>otv 6 Kavmv*]. 

Nor will Aristotle admit that the principle of soul is c- s- • »7- 
diffused through the world universally, as Thales and others 
hastily decided. We cannot admit soul wliere there is no 
evidence of animation, without destroying all grounds of 
reasoning; nor will the most resolute upiiolder of this fan¬ 
tastic theory venture to gh-e the title of “ animal” to the 
elements singly or in tlieir insensible combinations. Hut 
the following argument was urged, it seems, as the strength 
of their case. The whole and the parts of the elements 
arc homogeneous (oAot/ ofiouhh rotf fiopiois :); and since the 
parts are endowed with animation in animal organisms, w'e 
may conclude the whole must be so. This is of course 
easily answered, by reminding the objector that the prin¬ 
ciple of soul may be superadded to some matters, though 
not to all; but Aristotle further keenly retorts, by arguing 
that this allegation would infer that the soul* diffused 
through the elements must be of literally the same kind- 
with that ill animated bodies, which is confuted by the very 
admission of the adversary, wlio cannot deny the distinc¬ 
tion between his soul of fire or air, andf tl'tc priacrple of life, 
motion, and thought. 

Finally, Aristotle asserts the unity of the principle of 
soul. It constitutes in his view the combining power that 
comprehends and binds the whole organization of the frame; 
and as there must be such a bond until death has removed 
it, wc shall have to seek it in an infinite .scries unless we 
stop with the soul itself as the simple and indivisible prin¬ 
ciple of unity. "And thus, he observes, the whole soul of 
the insect is found in each of its parts which live and move 
after section. The whole soul, then, is engaged in each 
exercise of the faculties of the soul; and wherever one 
faculty exists in. the frame the entire is formally present, 
even when, as in the case of the insect, not numerically the 
same in each portion. Yt»u will, I think, be inclined to 
consider that this obscure distinction does not throw much 
light on the subject; this formal presence of an indivisible 
soul is, however, of much consequence in the Peripatetic 
psychology*. 

a [c. 5. § 16. ed. Treiidelenbuig. The maxim occurs in Kuripides: 
oldcir ri 7 alffXP^^i Kttvoyi toD koXoS ftaSuy. 

IIcc. 602. Ed.] 

* Ariblollc rrequcntly returns lo the same perplexing problem, and allows 
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Having thus rejected all preceding solutions of this 
great problem, the founder of the Lyceum has cleared the 
way for his own views; views which you will not expect to 
remove the difficulty of the question, when you remember 
that the very interpretation of them has been among the 
bitterest and most protracted controversies in the whole 
history of philosophy. The chief obscurity of Aristotle’s 
account arises from his having connected it with his own 
dark, and often, it must be allowed, ambiguous meta¬ 
physical principles; for Aristotle, though always attached 
to the pursuit of truth by obsen-'ation, valued the conclu¬ 
sions of observation mainly as they tended to illustrate 
these ultimate arrangements. Another cause of the ob¬ 
scurity of the Aristotelian definition is—its exceeding 
generality; a feature which you must always bear in mind 
in criticising its merits. Aristotle found the principle of 
soul wherever there was a moving organization, a per¬ 
petual succession of changes under a commqn form of 
being, and with an internal principle regulating the change. 
The definition was, therefore, to be framed so as to meet 
all the varieties of this organic condition; it was to apply 
to this internal principle of organic changes wherever dis¬ 
cernible; it was to suit vegetable, animal, and rational 
existence. Et rt koivov cttI Set X^eiv, —and 

av € 17 ) Koivoraroq X670S avrijq, is his introduction to 
his definition. He compares it (il. 2. l) to a geometrical 
definition of figure, common to all and peculiar to none. 
And, though I am aware that our proud conceptions of our 
own nature (perfectly just as regards its exclusive and 
.special prerogatives) tolerate wnth impatience the notion of 
such an affinity in the inferior elements of our being, there 
can be no question but that the views of Aristotle as to a 
])rogressive chain of organic existence are verified by true 
scientific observation. Between organic acid inorganic be¬ 
ings there are plain, palpable, and absolute differences. 


U drofdav fxett'. (ll- 7 . 7). ViJ. //irf. Animal, iv. 7. The property itself of 
separate vitality aod reproductive power, is a characteristic of the lowest forms 
Ilf organic nature, and diminishes as we ascend in the scale. Thus (as Aristotle 
himself cunstautly observes) it is chiefly manifested in plants, in which every 
slip will propagate its species; it is manifested in the polypus kind most of all 
the animll kingdom ; in worms the sections generate a hc^ and tail, but, as I 
am informed, with a limit to the number of po.ssible divisions; when we 
advance farther, the separative power ceases, but in the part that retains the 
centre of vitality the reproductive power is still strong,—thus the lobster 
regains its claws. This, too, gradually diminishes : and »om the recovery of 
an entire limb, the power at length lessens in man to that 7 ns medicairix which 

heals a wound.In elementary animals (as they may be called from their 

simplicity) this independence of parts is found united with another carious 
property—a fadlity of exchanging functions among the different organs. If 
the polypus be turn^ inside out, its nutrition is performed mth equal effect, 
by its exterior surface. 
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Springing from a germ and so reproducing its species; 
nourished by intimate combination of matter according to. 
laws of assimilation; eveiy part contributing to the common 
purpose of the whole; and after evincing a peculiar power 
of resisting the common laws of matter, decaying and 
dying after definite periods;—^the organized portions of 
the creation arc at once and easily recognized. Nor does 
it appear (though it has been attempted) that any real 
terfns of continuity can be established (as in crystallization) 
between these separate provinces. But the case is very 
different when we have once arrived among organized 
natures. There arc, indeed, decided differences between 
animal and vegetable beings; the powers, namely, of sen¬ 
sation and voluntary motion which belong to the former;— 
yet we know how difficult it is in the case of (for instance) 
the zoophyte, to determine whether any such distinctive 
attribute is really possessed. And it may be questioned 
whether th» most perfectly oiganized brute does not differ 
more from the zoophyte than the latter from the sensitive 
plant. Aristotle, then, by what is substantially an ad¬ 
missible generalization, comprehended all organized beings 
in one vast class as gifted with a or soul, who.se 

different kinds or faculties di.stingui.shed the, 

different species; each species in the ascending scale retain¬ 
ing the faculties that preceded it, and adding on the new 
ones. It was necessary, then, to construct a definition ap¬ 
plicable to all these developments of soul; and such a 
definition as would also compete with those characters of 
substantiality and indivisibility which Aristotle thought 
universally recognizable in all its manifestations. Now, 
there are two ways of declaring'the nature of a thing;—one, 
to reduce it to some knovrn class; the other, professing 
it to be unique and irreducible, to direct the mind to observe 
it, by simply pdSnting out where and when and how it is 
found to exist. It w'as, unquestionably, a misfortune to 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and one of the great causes of 
its injurious influence on the progress of knowledge, that it 
too ambitiously attempted the former of these modes of 
communicating scientific information. You must at once 
perceive how this habit of reducing all things to genera 
already known, must inevitably confine the energies of in¬ 
vestigation; the true business of science and its greatest 
glory is, as far as possible, to establish new genera, to di.s- 
cover modifications of being before altogether unsuspected. 
Afterwards it will, by these vast and simple properties, 
explain multitudes of phenomena; and thus verify its 
discovery;—but the crown still belongs to him whose 
sagacity has detected the new genus. It is not too much 
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LECR to say, that the whole of the Baconian reform turns ujwn 
establishing this simple maxim; that the logical definition 
by genus and difference is not to be the great primary mm 
of physical science, but its subsequent and inferior applica¬ 
tion;—and, as st consequence, that the proper work of 
“syllogism” is also not the establishment, but the applica¬ 
tion, of the general laws of man- and nature. 



LECTURE 11. 


On the Psychology of Aristotle. 

TAe object of the Aristotelian investigations, I concluded 

by observing, is mainly classification, the reduction of-^— 

beings to previously known genera. The attempt to per¬ 
form this office for the soul in Aristotle's universal sense of 
the word, must necessarily lead to unprofitable subtleties; 
even though, as in many other unprofitable pursuits of mis¬ 
taken science, valuable observations may be gained on 
the journey. The principle that maintains life; sensation, 
and reason, in conjunction with an organized body, and 
with whose ^cessation these cease, is single in the world ; it 
is plainly different from anything observable in the in¬ 
animate creation; and we may be assured that any attempt 
to generalize it, must terminate in some false, or ambigu¬ 
ous, or nugatory proposition. It is clear that it can be 
done only by two courses; either by quickening the in¬ 
animate world or by deadening the animate;—and, as far 
as I have penetrated the spirit of Aristotle, it seems to me 
that he had an evident, though subdued and disguised, 
tendency to the former;—which, for the rest, is as you 
know, not strange to the philosophy of antiquity. Let us 
now see by what means Aristotle endeavoured to fix the 
idea of soul among his logical assortments; premising that 
you will find his definition chiefly intended to apply to the 
inferior functions of the soul, from which he afterwards 
separates the suweme agency of intellect so decisively as to 
lead some of his interpreters to conceive that he attributed 
a double soul to man. 

In his strong faith of the value and sufficiency of the Ari*MeiiaH 
categories, Aristotle begins with the most abstract of con- 
ceptions, in order by regular descent to obtain tlxe due ' 
location of soul in that system of human thoughts. The 
most universal of ideas is to ehai, bare existence, which 
comprises all the categories. Among the rest, and holding 
a position of great importance, it includes the notion of 
ovffia, or substance. Substance is either possible, with a 
capacity of reality, or it is that which gives reality to mere 
possibility, or finally it is the compound of both*. In tech- 

* V^iyofuir yimt ri tup optup rijp oiiffiap, raifrijt Si rd /lip uh HXt/p, (A 
KaO' aSri /tip oiit l<m r6Bc n,) (repop St pop^iiP koI elSor, ira9' ^p ^Sri \iytrat 
T&St Ti; Kol TplTVP tS iK Toiri-v. Di Atumd^ II, I. 7. En.] 
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lect. nical language, it is eiUier matter (SXg) or form- 
»• cISo?, or X070?) or the resultant of both in real existence—^:he 
actual natures that surround us in the universe. Now it is 
a characteristic of Aristotle's philosophy, that liis “ forms^” 
are essentially active; our word “ actual ’’ to express reality 
is strictly Aristotelian, for forms alone confer reality, and 
they, as real, are by Aristotle conceived to consist in a 
state of “ energy ” ever active yet ever complete. Whether 
this conception originally arose from regarding the soul^s 
a “ form,” or from purely metaphysical speculations as to 
the best mode of accounting rationally for the existence 
and laws of the universe, it is plain that it aided the con¬ 
struction of Aristotle’s definition, and naturally led to it. 
DistinciioH Matter, then, being capacity (Bvvafu^), and Form being act 
Jw./TwaV or ivreXixeta ; Aristotle proceeds to affirm that bodies are 
plainly substances®, and that natural bodies are universally 
. so, as being the groundwork of all others. When to the 
natural body is added the possession of life, it still remains 
a substance, and as such cannot be confounded with or 
affirmed of soul; it is not the attribute of a subject but 
itself a subject-matter®. Body, then, considered apart, is 
materially and potentially a natural living substance, and 
the soul is that which formalizes and exalts to actuality 
this natural living substance previously endowed with a 
mere susceptibility of these attributes. But we have not 
yet reached the entire definition. In the general notion 
of activity Aristotle discovers a distinction w'hich is in 
various forms of very extensive application in his meta- 
cr«i'T«\^«a physical philosophy. There is a principle of energy, and 
direct exercise of energy; a dormant activity and an 
operating activity; even as there is a habitual know¬ 
ledge and an immediate contemplation; or, as he other¬ 
wise illustrates it, as there is the state of sleep and the 
state of waking. This seems to be the previous dis¬ 
tinction of power and act transferred to the region of 
energy:—thus he compares the soul shortly after, in this 
same respect, to Bvvafn<t rov vpydvov, sc. the organ of 
sight. Now, in the nature of the case, the former of these 
—the source of energy—is prior to the other; it is the first 
conceivable state of the activity aftenvards manifested. Here 
the soul becomes "the first energy" of the body. Fur¬ 
ther, the body, both in plants and in animals, is evi¬ 
dently instrumental or " organic; ” a term and notion first, 
as far as I know, fully developed in the writings of Ari- 

* [oMni ii /idX«rr’ tint SoKovn rk vdiiutra ical rodrw r& ^vvikA, Ib. 93. 
Ed.] 

[o0R tp till rA ffuiut inpch, 06 ydp imi tup Kad' (nroKti/tinv rh rHiutf 
HiWvp 6 i iiroKtt/JttPOP Kcd HXi/. lb. 94. £d.] 
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stotle, and for which the world is still indebted to him. lectt. 
And thus we gain the entire definition, so famous and so 
contested, which pronounces the soul universally considered, 
to be “the first entelecheia^* (or energy) “of a natural or-S/'^ 
ganic body, which body itself has life potentially*.” The 
soul, he adds, is not separable from the body in so far as 
it is the “energy” of this body; were the eye an animal 
the visive power would be its soul, and that power being 
refiiovcd, it could no longer, except homonymoiisly, be 
termed an eye;—thus also, passing from part to whole, the 
soul is the essence of the particular organized body to 
which it is attached. At the close of thc> following 
chapter (ll. 2. 12) he recapitulates his views succinctly. 

“ The soul is X070? and etSor, not iXi; and viroKeifLOfov. 

And as substance is three-fold,—form, matter, and the 
compound of the two; of these matter is capacity, form is 
act; and as that whidi is made up of both is ani¬ 

mate, the (body is not the act (eWeXejl^efa) of the soul, 
but the soul itself is the act of a certain body. And there¬ 
fore they rightly judge, that neither is the .soul without 
the body, nor is the soul body, but (o-oj/x/ito? t1) something 
pertaining to the body...And each soul is in its own 
proper and peculiar body ; for such is the nature of things 
that the 'cntclechy’ of each thing is in that particular 
thing which is it potentially, and thus is ever inherent 
in its own proper matter.” All this refers to the inferior 
nutritive and sensitive soul only; though Aristotle (not 
according to his usual precision) leaves us to collect this 
from other passages in the same and subsequent chapters, 
in which lie expressly declares, his oi)inion that the you? 
or theoretic faculty is another genus of soul, and separable, 
and eternal. I may here observe, that it forms no slight 
difficulty in determining the sense of Aristotle’s p.sychology, 
to fix in what degree he meant to include the intellectual 
faculty (whether passive or active) in his general descrip¬ 
tions of the nature and qualities of soul. He perpciually 
meets us with— irepl Se rov BeapijTiKou vov 2 rep09 Xd709 
(IL 3. 10). 

Such, then, is Aristotle’s effort to fix the generic charac¬ 
ter and essence of the soul. Me afterwards proceeds, in 
the spirit of the modern method, to describe it by its pro¬ 
perties, and with remarkable sagacity and success for his 
age of science. But we may pause for a moment on the RtmarkM. 
investigation we have completed. 

It is evident that this reduction of the notion of soul 
to the notions of substance, form, and energy, is of little 

* ivTc\ix^ia ii wpiinj tnifuiTos iftvtriKOu Sivdfia ^orro*. 

§ 6. Ei>.j 
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LECT. s:ientific value; that it shares the fate of all attempts to 
classify that which is absolutely unique. To say that it is 
real substance, is merely to affirm that it has more^ tlian 
possible existence; to call it a form is merely to intimate 
that the body is more than a confused heap of undeter¬ 
mined capacities of being; to name it an energy of the 
first order, is to pronounce that it has that in faculty which 
subsequently appears in act. The defect, then, of the defi¬ 
nition is this, that it adds nothing to our knowledge of fhe 
subject, and gives little or no assistance in mental classifi¬ 
cation ; the merit of it, as compared with its predecessors, 
is, however, this,—that it also assumes nothing hypotheti¬ 
cal. It may also be observed, that Aristotle having once 
divided universal being into the two classes of potentiality 
and actuality, of matter and form, he at least allied the 
vital and conscious principle with the loftiest elements his 
scheme of existence supplied; and Itaving established his 
form, causes, or principles of being, he found i'n the soul 
the noblest three—the formal, the efficient, and the final,— 
for these he blends together as accomplished in the nature 
of the soul, which is at once the form, the agent, and the 
ultimate end, of the body it animates (II. 4. 3). 

Analysis0/ -There is a distinction of perpetual recurrence in Aristotle 
f Phy&. r. r. 2\ Etk. Nicom. l. 4), between that which 
clearest in the nature of things and that which is clearest 
to our apprehensions ; and this forms the ground of transi¬ 
tion from his definition of the nature of the soul in itself 
to a description of its faculties. The animate is manifestly 
t/.iHt ^ or- distinguished from the inanimate by the possession of life, 
ganicbtiKg. manifests itself in many various faculties. The 

lowest is the nutritive, possessed by the vegetable creation 
in common with all other living things; which world of 
mere vegetation is accordingly said to live,” every plant 
having Avithin it this apy^ and Svvap,ift 01 increase in all 
directions. That this faculty can exi.st without the rest, is 
plain; but tliat the others can exist without it, is manifestly 
impossible, at least in things subject to death ,—ev to*? 
dvTTTol^. The animal rises above the vegetable by the 
attribute of sensation, t»)i; ataOrja-iv; not necessarily, 
observes Aristotle, by that of local motion; for all admit 
that the animal nature truly belongs to beings altogether 
unable to change their place (as the whole tribe of zoo¬ 
phytes and adhesive shell-fish). In the sensitive faculty 
itself the feeling of touch is itself as separable as the nutri¬ 
tive function from the sensitive; being frequently possessed 
by animals who seem to be endowed with no other sense 
whatever. And this according to the scheme of progress; 
for touch, which includes taste as one of its species, is the 
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sensitive faculty most necessary for the purposes of the lfct. 

nutritive. ^ With sensation, again, is necessarily connected_!!’_ 

appetite (to opBKriKov) ; since sensation involves the pleasur¬ 
able and the painful (see in. ii. i), and these must infer 
desire and aversion. Beyond these again, is the motive 
and the intellectual faculty*. And thus we gain a second 
and more intelligible definition of the .soul {11.9. 12), 
being that (tovto) by which we live, and feel, and reason— 

—(that is) as the first principle of these faculties : 

—always remembering, for this he perpetually impresses, 
that the soul is not to be considered as the matter or simple 
subject of these powers, but as a nature e.ssentially active, 
and which by its innate efficiency, even when dormani, 
rules, animates, and rcalhcs the body. We .are said, he 
observes (ll. 2. 15, 16), to be healthy by health itself as a 
principle, or healthy as to the body as a subject; .this prin¬ 
ciple of health is as an elSo?, a X070?, an ipepyeia of the 
body, inheifjnt in it; and it is in this sense of activity, not 
that other of passivity, that we arc to affirm that by the 
soul we live, and feel, and understand. The history of 
the soul, then, is the "history of the principle that pervades 
organized nature; and rises by regular and di.stinct grada¬ 
tions from the lowest form of vegetable being to the mind 
of Aristotle himself. Nutrition and reproduction, sensa¬ 
tion by touch, sensation by the other scn.?es, desire and 
aversion, power of local motion, faint powers of memory 
and conception, intellect recipient and intellect active,— 
such are .tlic successive regions to be surveyed and charac¬ 
terized by the philosopher of soul. 

I need n®t remind you that this fine outline of physio¬ 
logical inquiry, thus drawn by the masterly hand of Ari¬ 
stotle, and comprehending the whole organized creation, 
has directed nearly all subsequent investigations, and in 
some form or other prefaces our treatises to this veiy day. 

It is difficult to say in what degree Aristotle was indebted 
for it to his predecessors; hi.s powerful faculty of repro¬ 
ducing all antecedent learning in new forms doubtlc.ss wa.s 
manifested here; and it is not improbable that Plato har. 
lost mucli of his due credit .by preferring his own graceful 
way of dialogue (in which systems of this kind can scarcely 
be clearly stated) to—except in one or two iostanccs—Uic 
form of methodical exposition. But though Aristotle, who, 
we must remember, was the descendant of a long line of 
physicians, may have obtained many hints towards his ar¬ 
rangement, the style of the whole performance is marked 

• Each step of ad^nce implies the rest that prKede it; “As" says Arist., 

“ the triangle is implied in the sipiare, so the nutritive in the sensitive faculty.” 

(II. 3 - 9 ) 
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with characters of independent research scarcely to be mis¬ 
taken. 

To the vegetative principle—the first manifestation of 
an organic “form”—Aristotle assigns the same two leading 
characters which are still attributed to it,—^those of alimen¬ 
tation of the individual, and reproduction of the species. 
The latter he ascribes, singularly enough, to a certain mys¬ 
terious appetency of the immortal and divine, which, unable 
to realize itself in the perishable individual, tends to me 
perpetuation of the kind. As the soul is in three respects 
the alria and apyr) of the body;—as its formal principle of 
being, and the actuality of its mere capacity; as its final 
cause, nature working ever with an end in view, and the 
body being to the soul an instrument for its own purposes; 
as its efficient or moving cause;—so this last cause is mani¬ 
fested not merely in local motion, but also in the other 
species of motion,—those, for example, of change (dXXo/a)- 
o-«) and augmentation or diminution {av^a-K and 
The motion of variation is instanced in sensation; the 
motion of augmentation in the process of nutrition. The 
remaining discussion of the subject of this inferior soul does 
not offer much matter of interest. Aristotle censures the 


idle hypothesis of Empedocles, that the growth of plants 
downward and upward depended on the principles of earth 
and fire respectively; and discusses the agency of heat in 
the business of nutrition—a notion which seems to have 


got currency, according to Aristotle,—and these rude con¬ 
ceptions are not without interest as illustrating the progress 
of physical science,—from the fact that fire alone, of the 
four supposed elements, appears to be itself capable of 
assimilation and increase. But though Aristotle exalts 
fire to the dignity of a o-vpairiov, he still contends for the 
disposing and moderating power of the sqpl. The soul or 
vital principle employs heat to modify aliment; as the 
pilot uses his own hand to move the rudder of his vessel 
([I. 4, § i6). Whether alimentation takes place by the 
operation of contraries on contraries, was another question 
which these early physiologists attempted to solve by sup¬ 
posed universal maxims; as “ the impossibility of like 
affecting like,” &c....Aristotle justly enough distinguishes 
by the period of the process ; which in its early stage will 
prestent contraries, and in its final stage similars, as we are 
accustomed to recognize in our term “ assimilation.” The 
philosopher’s power of distinction is next exercised upon 
the respective ideas of augmentation, nutrition, and gene¬ 
ration ;—the animated body possesses the first, as it is a 
quantity Troaop t «); the second, as it is a definite sub- 
.stance; for the conservation of the same substance is the 
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purpose of nutrition; the third, as it is qualified to preserve, lect. 
not the same, but the similar (ou tov rpe^ofsivov, dXV olov 
t 3 Tpe^fju-voVf § 13 ). 

The great cause of imperfection in Aristotle's treatment f***^^/^ 
of these subjects is his unhappy preference of merely logi- 
cal distinctions to physical observations. The reader per- 
petually laments that a sagacity so perspicacious and so 
universal should be wasted through half a treatise, in labour¬ 
ing to reconcile hasty observations of nature to arbitrary 
maxims previously assumed ; and in applying a multipli¬ 
city of distinctions which at best can avail for little more 
than mere propriety of expression. Potential and real, 
passive and active, are- the feeble keys, that, easily fitted 
into all the wards of nature, have yet no strength to stir 
the bolt. His treatise on the soul, as all his treatises, con- 
tjiins many valuable suggestions and many important facts; 
but no matter how interesting the particular discussion, the 
chance of ti minute metaphysical distinction is ever suffi¬ 
cient to win him from his subject into a labyrinth of ob¬ 
scure and profitless disquisition; and he seems to value 
facts only as they rftay grace or illustrate these artificial 
classifications. 

This character is too applicable to the chapter that The 
succeeds the one on which we have been engaged. It trcat.s 
of sense in general; but altogether in reference to these 
distinctions of which you have already had so much. Aris¬ 
totle determines that sensation is motion and pa.ssion; and 
of all the species of motion, variation. Elsewhere he defines 
actual sensation with great exactness as ‘*a motion or 
excitation of the soul through, the body,” and as thus be¬ 
longing equally to both, {pe Somn. I. p. 185 B.) 7 'he 
question next arises,—why there is no sensation of the 
sensitive faculties themselves ? and this difficulty is solved 
by establishing *that the msthctic or sensitive is only poten¬ 
tial, even as the combustible has only a fitness for com¬ 
bustion ; the sensitive, therefore, cannot feel until its power 
be exalted into act. This cu.stomary distinction is then 
elaborately reiterated, and its differences multiplied by new 
dissections. In passive variation there are also two .spccic.s, 

—alteration destructive and alteration preservative, the 
latter of which brings the faculty into act. After insisting 
on these distinctions, which Aristotle seems to consider of 
very high importance, though till then, as he tells us, with¬ 
out a definite name; he proceeds to the more obvious 
differences of the acts of sensation and of general science. 

The objects and active causes of the former are external, 
are singular, are necessarily present (and only occasionally 
can be present) for the act of sensation; those of the latter 
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iTCT. are inward, universal, and ever the property of the soul. 

“• The knowledge of things merely sensible fs similarly re¬ 
stricted with its objects themselves: and thus the otaBijriKdv 
is in power only until the aladijrov is in act; the active 
operation of the latter on the former is ala 6 ri<ri% in the 
accomplishment of which the sensitive and the sensible 
quality become ultimately alike (ll. 5, § 7)*. 

TJie sixth Aristotle considers that the objects of the senses—^their 
external causes—should first be discussed; the acts and 

faculties of sense next in succession. It of course neces- 
sarily follows, that the obscurity in which .the external 
media of sensation were in that age involved,—they, as you 
know, forming the last and most refined subject of physical 
inquirj^—must affect many of his conclusions with error. 
Yet hints of native sagacity offer themselves often to the 
reader, and render these pages still of interest to the histo¬ 
rian of physical research. 

The proper objects of sense, declares Aristotle, are two¬ 
fold :—those which are apprehended by a single sense, and 
those apprehended by more, or all the senses. You will 
recall this division in the “ Essay” of Locke. The subjects 
of all the senses are, motion, rest, number, figure, magni¬ 
tude; of which motion is plainly sensible to touch and 
sight. And all the rest, he elsewhere observes, are per¬ 
ceivable by motion (III. i. § S); "as magnitude by motion; 
as well as figure, for figure is a mode of magnitude; so also 
rest, as the absence of motion; number by the negation of 
continuity (ri} dvoipda-et rov arwexovsi ); unity by every 
sense. And thus there is no special sense of each of these: 
—for it will be as we now apprehend the sweet by sight, 
—because we have a sense of both, in which when they 
coincide ijbrav arvfi'jr 4 <riaai) we know accordingly.” See also 
ibid. 4. To these two classes of sensible objects is to be 
added a sort of sensation xard a-vfi^e^rjKo^, as when we are 
said to see the son of -Cleon, when that he is ■“ the son of 
Cleon” is really an inference from the direct object of sense. 
The sen.ses are not deceived, but -false conclusions may be 

* In the act of sensation, Aristotle urgently-maintains a distinct being for 
the sensible oijWt. The ancients, says he, (ill. x, 1.6; see also Metapk. ix. 3,) 
have not correctly conceived that nothing is white or black except when sten, 
and that there is no saporific quality w-ithout taste; this is true as respects nrf, 
but not as respects power. Both the sensitive and the sensible are to be under¬ 
stood, each 01 them, as existing potentially and actively; in sensation the aei 
of both is combined into one, though still essentially different; ,and in this 
active sense hearing and sound (for instance) arise and erqrire together; but 
potentially their existence is mutually independent. And he-observes that it is 
only in some of our senses that language supplies distinct names for the active 
or energising state in the alaBitrubv and the al(r0i}r6ir;—^thus while we have in 
one case sound and hearing, we have no term answering to ** vision” for the 
active or operative state of colour, as exciting it. 
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drawn from sensible appearances. The cases of deceit he lect . 
states (III. c. 3)*. The perception of each object of proper “• 
sense is scarcely at all false {oXiyiarov exovtra to ‘^evSo^); 
the inference as to the subject of the sensible quality may 
be false; judgments as to the common qualities, such as 
motion and magnitude, still more so. This observation 
might lead us to expect a close analysis of the ideas ordi¬ 
narily attributed to mere sense; by which the modern in- 
qiflrers might have been anticipated in that detection of 
associated judgments which has made one of their chief 
titles to glory; but Aristotle pursues it little farther, 

I do not purpose to present you with any detailed ac¬ 
count of Aristotle’s views as to the objects or media of the 
various senses. They belong less to the history of general 
speculation than to that of natural philosophy. A very 
brief notice may, however, be not uninteresting, as illus¬ 
trating the slight advance the most sagacious mind can 
make in sifch a held without patient experimental inves¬ 
tigation. 

With regard, for instance, to the object of the 

question turns in Aristotle upon the conception of three 
principal subjects: colour, transparency, and light. Colour 
is the direct object of vision ; it affects that which is actually 
transparent, and by means of this actually transparent 
medium becomes visible; it is KivtiriKov rov kut evepyeiav 
Bia<f>avov^. The transparent medium, then, must possess 
some activity of transparency, some diaphanous virtue, to 
effect this; and it must be when deprived of this activity 
that colours become invisible. Now this actuality of the 
transparent medium, which makes it indeed transparent, is 
light; which is hence described by thp definition so often 
—and not altogether unjustly—subjected to modern ridi¬ 
cule, as “ the act of the diaphanous considered so far forth 
as diaphanous,”* (§ 2.) Sound is the sonorous body in 
act, light is the pellucid body in act; and the latter reveals 
colours^ as the former reveals the varieties of acuteness and 
gravity (ll. 8, § 8). They differ, however, in this—that 
^ound is motion and light is not Sens. VI. p. 675 B). 

Light, according to Aristotle, is not itself a body, nor the 
efflux of a body; for then it should occupy the very same 
place with the diaphanous medium ; which is contradictory: 

—it is, “ as it were, the colour of the diaphanous medium, 
when it is actually diaphanous by fire or the like.” 

■ [This curions chapter seems to have been suggested by the disenssions on 
the conditions of false opinion in the TMmtetus and Sophiikt. § 9 is an evident 
critique of p. *64 of the latter dialogue, though it seems to have escaped the 
notice of Prof. Bonitz, whose excellent Index to Aristotle recognizes five other 
references to the Sophistic—man than sufficient, one would have thought, to • 
have set at rest the question of its genuineness. Ed. ] 
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He proceeds to treat of sound and hearing in the same 
style; maintaining for both, as for all the senses, the ab¬ 
solute necessity of a medium. He observes that there is 
a reflection of both sound and light, and considers both to 
be the perpetual conditions of hearing and seeing; plainly 
enough accounts for sound by impulses of the air continued 
to the organ (ll. 8. § 3, &c.), and seems to have had some 
conception of slow and rapid vibrations as causes of dif¬ 
ferences of pitch (ib. § 8); though this (affirmed by *^Dr 
Gillies, p. 50) i.s very doubtful in my judgment. Aristotle 
attempts to explain the fact of hearing by the supposition 
of a dr)p in the meatus of the ear; a notion which 

seems to have originated in a principle countenanced else¬ 
where by Aristotle, and stated by Plato in the Timeeus ,— 
that there is an internal relation between each “ element ” 
and the constitution of each organ, and the cause of the 
possession and privation of voice ;—observations which, as 
all Aristotle’s physiological remarks, di.spla^ wonderful 
vigilance and variety of observation, with an equally singu¬ 
lar confidence in precipitate and superficial explanations. 

Of smell Aristotle observes that it is our most defective 
sense, that air and water are its ajjpropriate media, and 
that its objects are usually dry, as those of taste arc emi¬ 
nently moist. This latter sense he considers a species of 
touch, and in truth only one of its numerous varieties. Nor 
is either ta.ste or touch absolutely without a medium; 
though the objects of these senses differ from the rest in 
affecting at once the medium and the .sense. It is, says 
Aristotle, as the soldier receives at once the pressure of 
the shield and the stroke that smites it. The real organ 
of both these senses is, he considers, beneath the outer 
surface; a faint conjecture not unlike the real truth. The 
objects of touch he pronounces to be the differences of 
body as body (Sta</>op«k ffaJpaTO? 17 awfia), in other words 
—the “primary qualities” of Locke. The organ holds a 
kind of mediate position between the extremes of its ob¬ 
jects ; and it is the excesses or deficiencies above or below 
this mediate intensity which it detects®. 

Aristotle closes this book of his treatise, by stating of 
the senses in general,—^that they are all “ recipient of sen¬ 
sible forms without the matter;” an assertion not absurd 
if understood in the author’s scn.se of matter and form, and 
not in the gross way of atomic effluxions ; an assertion the 
substance of which is, perhaps, involved in all our ordinary 
admissions, that the material ground of sensible qualities 
is not itself directly apprehended by sense. He illustrates 

* [On this and the other departments of the Aristotelian psychology no 
student of the subject should omit to consult Mr Orote [Aristotle, Chap. 
XII.). Ed.] 
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it by the well-known comparison of the impression of the ^ect 
signet on the wax;—“the wax receives the brazen or ' 
golden seal, but not quatenus it is brass or gold; and the 
sense of each object is affected by that which has colour, 
or taste, or sound, yet not as each of its objects substan¬ 
tially and materially exists, but as it is such, and according 
to its fornuil essence'. And thus though the sensorium and 
the object agree, yet they differ also:—the sentient organ 
may be a definite magnitude®, but the sensitive faculty is 
no magnitude, but a proportion and power answerable to 
it. This proportion must be duly maintained between the 
sense and its object; and hence excessive impulses destroy 
the organs. And the reason why plants are without the 
sensitive power is just this ; that they are naturally without 
this proportioned recipient to detach the forms of the sen¬ 
sible objects, and are thus affected by the whole coiujilex 
material mass, when they arc affected at all. And in all 
similar casus, inanimate bodies are not affected by light or 
darkness or sound or smell as sensible forms ; but by the 
bodies in which these sensible forms are conveyed;—it is 
not the sound but the concussion of the air that cleaves 
the tree in a thunder-storm”...§ 5. Elsewhere expre.ssions 
occur more emphatic as to the transference of these sen¬ 
sible qualities ; yet they are still c.sscntially distinct from 
any effluxion of matter. As (ill. 2, § 3) “That which sees 
is in a manner coloured (itnii/ Ke^pto^drttnat ); for each 
sensorium {aitrd'qrrjptov) is receptive of the sensible quality 
without the matter; and hence when the scnsibles them¬ 
selves are absent, sensations and e^avTaalai remain in the 
sensoria.” Such are nearly the expressions of Aristotle on 
this important que.stion of the communication of the senses 
with the external world. You will observe that the sen¬ 
sible forms of which he speaks are essentially immaterial; 
and certainly, whatever may be thought of the value of the 
theory in any shape, arc very different from the coarse 
caricatures which are presented of his doctrine in many 
modern publications. The “ forms ” of Aristotle may be Tke"/ermC‘ 
illustrated by comparing them with the “forms” of Kant, CPtn/tarai 
the modern metaphysician who in every respect most 

7 TotovSi Kal Karh rbv \6yov. § i. i. e. in virtue of its qualities, and 
formal description. El).] 

•* [The vuljjar reading (retained by Bekker and Trendclcnbiiq;) of this 
passage is, ftiyfOos /liv yap dv ttri rb alttBavbpi€vov, oi pAfv rb ye alaOifriKip that. 

Simplicius rcsids here rip ye alaOiiTiKtp that.— So at lea.st Alilus repFcscnts. 

If this is right, tr. ‘ The sentient organ may be a definite corporeal magnitude, 
but not as it is sentienti.e. its perceptive power is no function of its mate¬ 
rial bulk, nor vi’r/z't'i'rd.* it is an immaterial power, not a certain quantity of 
matter. But probably rb is the right reading, the sense of which is fairly 
given in the text. Eu.] 
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nearly resembles him. Aristotle—impressed, as all must 
be, with the mental character of the qualities of the exter¬ 
nal world—separated them from their material substratum, 
at least in conception—Kara Xo^ov, and held that from their 
posts in the external world they, and they exclusively of 
their “matter,” held connexion with the mind, becoming 
in a manner one with the mind that apprehended them. 
And if matter be real, and the qualities of matter real, this 
statement cannot be thought extravagant; it tr true that 
matter is directly perceived by no sense, and that the quali¬ 
ties or “forms” of matter are the subjects and furniture of 
the sentient soul; it is these that detach themselves from 
their material basis, and alone affect the sensitive principle. 
The view of Kant is simpler; but it recognizes, at least as 
regards the principal of these qualities, the same general 
problem, and attempts its solution in a way not dissimilar. 
He thought it preferable to regard the chief of these same 
forms as completely the issue of tlie mind itself, which ac¬ 
cording to its own laws invests external objects with them; 
they do not come to us, but we create them. His theory 
of forms was indeed more limited in its application to the 
objects of sense than that of Aristotle; being confined to 
the ideas of time and space;—and it vras also confirmed 
by researches into the distinction of the evidence of expe¬ 
rience and demonstration, of which Aristotle appears little 
cognizant;—but the separation of form and matter belongs 
to both, and is as justifiable in the one as in the other. 

Aristotle proceeds to shew that there exist no senses 
beyond those he has enumerated. The arguments em¬ 
ployed are scarcely worth delaying your attention; turning 
chiefly on the ancient notions concerning the four elements. 
He remarks a principal advantage in the possession of a 
variety of senses; that thereby we are enabled to distin¬ 
guish the primary qualities of number, m'agnitude, motion, 
&c. from the secondary with which they are associated; 
were everything white we should not distinguish colour and 
extension". This is one of those pregnant observations 
that make us regret that Aristotle should suddenly desert 
the most promising investigations; after (as we should 
imagine) getting so admirably within view of them. He 
also raises the question of a consciousness distinct from the 
mere sensation, which you will perhaps remember has been 
largely discussed by a late writer”. “Since,” says our 
author”, “ we perceive that we see and hear, it is necessary 
that we be conscious of our seeing either by sight or by 

* fB. III. c. I, S Trendelenb. En.] 

** [Dr Tboma.s Brown, Lecture XI, on Conscionsncfis. En.] 

[B. 111. c. a, § I. Ei>.] 
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some other faculty. The sense must be conscious of Itself, lect. 
or there will be two sensations of the same object. More- 
over, if there be this further sense of the sensation, either 
the process must go on to infinity, or some sensation must 
be conscious of itself; this, then, may as well take place 
at the first stage. On the other hand, arises the difficulty, 
that as the proper object of sight is colour, if the sight 
perceive itself, that self must be coloured.” To this he 
replies by a distinction, and by observing that there is a 
certain quality of colour even in the organ (as before cited); 
as often, stating the question better than he solves it. 

The second chapter of the third book of the treatise 
De Animd introduces us {§ lo) to a tenet which has been 
considered a peculiar glory of the psychology of Aristotle «««." 
—his doctrine of the common sense, to which all sensible 
apprehensions are supposed to be referred. Many exposi¬ 
tors seem to consider this doctrine, as in Aristotle’s view 
• of it, a conclusive proof of the unity and immateriality of 
the soul; it may however be much doubted whether this 
inference does not exaggerate and distort his real meaning. 

The “common sense” of Aristotle appears to be still a 
“sense,” and generically nothing more, though invested 
w'ith more extensive prerogatives than any single sensitive 
faculty. His argument for its necessary existence is nearly 
this. The differences, of things sensible must be appre¬ 
hended by sense. Yet this detector of differences cannot 
be any peculiar or special sense among the five external 
ones; for each can but perceive its own object, and none 
can compare with the rest:— ovre K€j(a)pi(Tfi€Poti ivSe)(erai 
Kpivetv. It can no more be effected by distinct semes than 
by distinct persons. There must then be some single 
faculty of sensation, the common judge of all. Nor, again, 
can the objects be presented to the sense in different iitnes 
any more than by different organs, if a single indivisible 
judgment is to be pronounced; the two objects must be 
included in the one instantaneous judgment. Hence there 
must exist some common centre of sensation in which all 
the sensations of all the senses are received and compared. 

This sense must indeed include contraries, and is thus in 
one sense indivisible, in another capable of division. It is 
strange that the necessity of admitting this fact should not 
have suggested to Aristotle that he had no right to assimi¬ 
late this faculty as a discerning faculty, in any manner to 
the functions of sensation. This seems to be little raised 
above the confusion of Condillac and the other French ex¬ 
positors of Locke...* Aristotle seems to assign other 

* However U may be that Aristotle merely meant to make it the general 
receptacle of sensations, and to .'ittribute the discerning power to the intellect. 
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functions likewise to this centre of sensation. It is it which 
becomes singly con.scious of the separate organic affections; 
it is it (he sometimes seem.s to say) which becomes cogniz¬ 
ant of those notions which are derived from many senses 
—as motion, figure, and the rest; it is it also, he tells us, 
which is mainly affected in the state of sleep;—the sense 
of touch, as the universal one, he appears to associate inti¬ 
mately with it, and argues from hence that the true scat of 
this sense cannot be merely external. The sensus commu¬ 
nis, then, is what we should in thi.s clay call the nervous 
centre; Aristot le’s inaccurate anatomy refers it to the heart”. 

However difficult it be to conceive that the perception 
of a relation of difference should by Aristotle be ascribed 
to sense (whether special or general sense), the difficulty 
is scarcely alleviated by his subsequent affirmation of the 
essential distinction between intellection and sensation. 
This (whether reconcilable or not with the former) he 
strongly asserts. Many, he observes, among Kving things 
possess the one; comparatively few the other; sense is 
never false in its report of its proper objects, reasoning 
often erroneous. Fancy again {(pavraaia) is also very 
different from mere sensation; a truth with the obvious 
grounds of which it is needless to trouble you. From all 
the faculties that tell us of true or false, the ^aiTaa-ia is 
plainly separated ; as Aristotle, repeating some of his pre¬ 
vious reasonings, establishes through all the spheres of 
sense, opinion, intellect, and science, with a minute exact¬ 
ness which we could gladly exchange upon this evident 
argument for greater clearness where it was more required *. 
These gradations conduct us to the last division of the 
Aristotelian psychology;—the intellect active, passive, 
speculative, and practical. 


See III. 5, 10. [This can hardly have been Aristotle’s me.ming. Compare the 
treati.se De Somno, c. 2. Df Sensu, c. 7, 8. De yuvnitutv, c. i. r&if ISlmy 
alffOriTripiuv iv rt KMvby iirrtv aia$ifriipiov, tls & rits Kar’ Mpytiay alffd^ceis 
iyayKaioy ivavrai'. Kl).] 

” y/iv. c. 3. iviyKTi Kid riji aloffiiTiKTp xal rfjs ffpewriK^t ^ tb 
KopJit^ tV dax'*)!' clvac Toit ival/uiii. Kl). ] 

* or memory, Arislutle tells u.s that it is founded on the ipavraala or con* 
ceptive [imnyiiiaiive? Ifin.] power, even in the remembrance of tilings “ intel¬ 
ligible." lie observes that recollection is guided by a.ssuciative lavi's, in a 
passage which has often been quoted since modem investigations have given 
a peculiar interest to the to]iic; and distinguishing it from Avdp.i>i^is or vohin- 
taiy reminiscence, makes the possession of this latter faculty a prominent 
distinction between the human and the inferior animal creation. The book 
vepl furSipiis Kol iva/ivjqireut is not unworthy an attentive perusal. [The second 
chapter of this treatise is especially interesting, as it contains f§g 7, 8) the only 
attempt at a theory of the so-called "association of ideas" to be found in any^ 
Greek philosopher. The student should compare Coleridge’s remarks on this 
subject in the /.///vvirw with those of Sir J. Mackintosh in his 

.pissertaltoH oh Moral Philosophy. 



LECTURE III. 


On the Psychology of Aristotle. 

We proceed to the consideration of Aristotle's view of the 
intellectual faculty—a subject of great intricacy and obscu¬ 
rity, from the unhappy coiici-sencss of the author’s style. 
For this conciscnc.ss, which is a beauty where the subject 
is, and properly admits of bei,ng, expounded with the ex¬ 
quisite cxactne.ss and regular con.secution of mathematical 
method, becomes a most harassing tax upon attention, and 
a most invincible obstacle to perfect intelligibility, where 
the subject is new to the reader, is to be explored by ob¬ 
servation of facts, and is liable to be viewed in a great 
variety of aspects. Still more is the difficulty increased, 
when to this conciseness of each sentence is added a most 
perplexing collocation of the sentences themselves ; uncer¬ 
tain querie.s, positive assertions, doubts, and deci.sions, fol¬ 
lowing each other without any discernible ground of con¬ 
nexion ; and resembling less the finished treatise of a great 
writer than the loose lunt.s and incomplete speculations of 
his note-book. However admirable the mctfiod of Aristotle 
appears in some of his writings (the Nicomachcan Ethics, 
for example), it is certain that some of his chapters as they 
now stand present the most puzzling combination of brevity 
and prolixity—brevity in every clause, prolixity in their 
number and reiteration—to be found in the compass of 
philosophical ifterature. 

The human intellect, it is well known, is divided by 
Aristotle into two chief departments—the intellect passive 
and the intellect active; or, as they might perhaps be more 
truly termed, in relation to his metaphysical views, the in¬ 
tellect potential and actual: for it is on this universal and 
characteristic distinction that the psychology of Aristotle, 
as every other portion of his philosophy, mainly turns. 
"Since,” he declares (ill. 5 - i)j “in all nature there is a 
something which is the matter to each kind, and is all 
things in capacity; and another something which is the 
cause and efficient {cunov xal miijriKov) in the actual effect¬ 
ing of all things (just as art is related to its material), it is 
necessary that in the soul also these differences should sub- 
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LKCT. sist. The intellect is one thing because it becowes all things, 
another thinsr considered as it produces all things—as a cer- 
tein ‘habit/ even as light; for this latter intellect is as light, 
which actualizes those colours which without it were only 
potentially colours. And this intellect is separable, un¬ 
mixed, impassive, its very essence being activity^; for the 
efficient ever ranks above the patient, and the principle 
(op^) above its matter (i/Xij).” The active and patient 
intellect* of Aristotle, then, are manifestly that in the wocrld 
of mind which the efficient cause of form and matter are in 
the external world. The active intellect impresses forms 
upon the patient, exactly as the efficient cause in the uni> 
verse combines them with the recipient matter; and thus 
the same process is acted over in the mind of man as in 
the world it contemplates. Aristotle (as you must now 
remember) perpetually illustrates his doctrine of power and 
act by the various states of knowledge. A man may be 
conceived wholly without knowledge, yet with,,a capacity 
of it; with knowledge habitual, yet not in direct exercise; 
and with knowledge in actual exercise of contemplation. 
These states exemplify the patient intellect in its original 
apathy, in its habitual condition, and in its formalized 
activity as inspired by the higher energy of the active. 
Aristotle gives no proof from immediate experience of 
consciousness—or next to none—of this duplicity of the 
human intellect; from the nature of the case it could in¬ 
deed admit of none, for the patient intellect can as little 
be the object of knowledge as the materia prima; his state¬ 
ment altogether rests upon what he considers the self- 
evident universality of the principle. The same considera¬ 
tions that establish it in the outer, establish it in the inner 
world. Another analogy which confirms it, and which 
forms a kind of transition from the material to the mental, 
is the process of sensation {aXtrdrfaisi), in .which we have 
already seen that the two elements are carefully distin- 
■ guished ,* the activity of the sensible object and the pas¬ 
sivity of the organ of sense, which excited by the former 
accomplishes the reality of sensation. It may indeed be 
asked why the vortni or “ intclligibles ” might not them¬ 
selves, according to the spirit of Aristotle’s teaching, pos¬ 
sess enough of this “ energetic” quality to be indepen^nt 
of the vovfi TTotTiTiKo^ It seems to me that Aristotle was 
on this point impressed partly by the felt activity of the 
intellect in the work of thought; partly pleased by the 

* [So Simplicius understands the passage, reading r-g owl^ iSv Mpyem. 
Vulg. ivtpytlf, which is probably the right reading. Ed.] 

* [NoOt ronfrusot, fovt waOn^iKdt. The latter ylvertu rdPTo, the former 
rwd ripra. See Trendelenburg's Commentary, p. 493, fol. Ed.] 
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Opportunity which the doctrine gave him of identifying (in lect . 
the universal spirit of antiquity) the “agent intellect" in - - 

the mind with the prime efficient cause in the universe, by 
thus^ making it energize the intelligible, as that does the 
sensible, objects of the soul. 

Aristotle accordingly treats of the patient and agent Thtinttu 
aspects of the soul together*. The intellect in general 
must be considered as impassive (dTradcf), but as recipient 
of^brms (Se/cn/cov rov etSoiK), and as being such potentially 
as it becomes in act. As the sensitive faculty to sensible 
objects, so the intelligible to intelligible objects. There is 
here, however, (c. 4, § 3,) some variety of reading. It must 
be d/jbi>Yiijv —unmixed, as otherwise it could not rise superior 
in its comprehending power to all things, but be confined 
by its peculiar composition ; it must be specially unminglcd 
with the body, as if it were corporeal in its constitution it 
should undergo bodily modifications—as heat and cold, 
and should* possess some definite instrument as the .sen.se 
does, which Aristotle denies it. The cmddeia of the sen¬ 
sitive and intelligent is also remarkably different in this ;— 
that a powerful impression fatigues or destroys the sense, 
while the most perfect object of intellection only strengthens 
and extends the intellective power;—^thc sensitive being 
bodily, but the intellect distinct from body. This noetic 
faculty receives and is conversant with forms of being ab¬ 
stracted from their particular material subjects. He, there¬ 
fore, in accordance with the view I have given you, pro¬ 
nounces the intellect, in its pa.ssive or potmtial aspect, to 
be the totto? eiSeSi/, or place of forms, as it had been .styled 
by the Platonists*; the region in which alone they could 
dwell in a state separate from matter; an expression which 
(as 1 before hinted) is literally suitable to the mo.st cele¬ 
brated philosophical system of our day. The intellect, 

I 

\FieAH. IIT. c. 4. ed. Trendelenh. 'En.] 

^ [The original runs thus: Koi ei5 JJj ol \#yoms tijk ehai rSwov tlSiSv, 

Sti oOre 8\if dXX’ -q Po^iKij, offre ivrtXrxtif dXXi Swd/ui rd efdi;, c. 4, 

§ 4; 1. A the Platonists would be right in allirini]^ that " the soul is the region 
of forms or ideas,” if they would limit the assertion to the intellective (noetic) 
soul—for it is /Acre only that ideas exist, and even there not actually, but 
potentially. The intellect must produce (or, as we say, develop) them by its 
own energy. 'Hie passage, it wifi be seen, is more in the spirit of Kant than 
appears from Mr liutler’s translation, from which the reader should omit the 
words in its passive 01 potential aspect,” the Greek words which correspond 
Teferring to the ttSii, not to the mind. 

It may be observed, that great obscurity hangs over the Aristotelian dis¬ 
tinction (found, I believe, only in the De Attired) of “the passive and 
active Mwt,” an obscurity which Aristotle himself nowhere clenr.s up. Tren¬ 
delenburg has attempted an explanation (in his Commentary on the De Anim. 
lU. a 5, S *), which, however, is far from satisfactory. The difficulty is 
clearly stated by Zeller in his Philosophy the Greeks, Vol. II* jH. *, p. 440 scq., 

2nd Ed. Seealso-Grote, II. p. 251. £i).] 
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howevef, seems assigned by Aristotle a complete suprem¬ 
acy over all the functions of the soul, as extracting its 
tribute of knowledge from each; it knows the sensible by 
sense, the intelligible by its own inherent power. Aristotle 
enters into a very abstruse disquisition to determine in 
what sense the intellect is to itself vorjroii. In things 
“ actually” intelligible, the intellect and its object become 
one—a result which we before saw admitted in the case 
of sensation. In this way, then, the intellect becomes itSelf 
its own object, as being itself intelligible ivepiyeia. On the 
other hand, things potentially intelligible, and still im¬ 
mersed in matter, arc not thus blended with the intellect 
that apprehends them. How this doctrine of the unity of 
the intellect and intelligible is Platonic, I need not remind 
you. 

All this is mainly spoken of the receptive intellect, of 
which Aristotle in this place tells us in words which have 
been so often quoted and commented,—that “the intellect 
is potentially intelligible.s, but actually none of them until 
it intelligizc; as a page on 'which nothing has yet been 
actually written" (ill. 4, ii). Of the agent intellect Aris¬ 
totle adds to what I have already cited, that it incessantly 
is in act, our forgetfulness arising from the deficiency and 
corruptibility of the voC? iraOriTtKo ^; that the former alone 
is separable, immortal, and eternal®. 

The objects of intelligence are simple ideas, as modems 
call them, (t« ahtalpera, “ indivisible.s,”) and propo.sitions; 
of the latter of which truth and falsehood arc the attributes, 
the office of intellect being to combine them into the unity 
of a single judgment®. The indivisibility of the act and 
object of intelligence in its simple apprehensions is closely 
pursued by Aristotle. There is that which is actually 
undivided, and that which is impossible to be divided. 
Things actually undivided are quantitativCor formal. The 
latter—as, for example, the essence of any kind of animal 
—arc apprehended by a single instantaneous act of the 
mind. The former are of different sorts; as we consider 
the whole.—or the parts,—or the parts as one with the 
whole; and the act ot mind will be single or manifold ac¬ 
cordingly. The other class—things which have no con¬ 
tinuity—an instant, a point,—are apprehended only by 
their opposites; we know them as the privation of the con¬ 
trary quality. 

This whple work of intelligence depends, according to 
Aristotle, on sensible conceptions (ooSeTrore voei avev 

B [Ourat i i'out...ofix ^upurffelt S’ iml /lAmv rovO* 

Swtp i«rrl, Koi tovto fiivw ASiparov kcU itSiop, c. 5, § 3. £d.] 

® [c. 6, ad fin. Ku.J 
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T^fiaroi Tj ‘^v^...rp SiavoririKp 4 ^avTd(rfjLaTa otov lect: 

aurdt^fiara v' 7 rdpx€i...rd elSi} to vm}riK 6 p iv rot? (ftavraapaai _li*' 

voeiY", ultimately on sensible perceptions, of which sensn ttu i 
phantasms are the images irXrjp apev So that, as he 

adds, he who has no sensible perceptions can neither learn 
nor understand anything; and the business of contempla¬ 
tion, the theoretic function, cannot be carried on without 
these gourdefiara*. Yet he could not but perceive that 
thfcre appear laws and principles in our minds not obviously 
reducible to this standard; and he therefore subjoins the 
question as to these ir/xBra vo^fiara which closes his 8th 
chapter (B. iii.), and in which, separating them from pluui- 
tasms, he still seems to affirm that they cannot be enter¬ 
tained without them. 

These <f>apTda/j.aTa, which here may be called “asso¬ 
ciated concej)ti()ns, " arc peculiarly important in the prac¬ 
tical operation of the intellect, to which a sej)arate ch.qner 
is devoted? The intellect is moved by these in the same 
way as sense by sensible objects; it decides them to be, 
not merely as the theoretic reason, true or false, bul good 
or evil; and according-to its verdict urges the will to desire 
or aversion. The theoretic reason terminates in knowleilge; 
the practical, in an end or object of pursuit (t® rtAci), 
c. lo, § 2 . 

The entire account of the perceptive and intellective 
faculties of the soul is closed by the remarkalilc proposition 
(before occasionally suggested and inferred) that “ the soul 
is in a manner all things; for things are sensible or intel¬ 
ligible,— ai(r6i]Td and voijTa ; and science is in some sense 
its own objects, sensation its own sensibles*.” If, then, the 
ataOriTiKop be thus the aiaBi}r6v,'a.i\d the €Triarf}fA,ovtK6v the 
eirttrrrjrtiv, we must at the same time perceive that this 
my,sterious identification cannot be with the entire material 
things thcmsclvfcs; it must then be with their or forms. 

“ Wherefore the soul is as the hand ; for the hand is the 
instrument of in.struments, and the intellect is the form of 
forms, the sense the form of sensibles." The soul, itself 
the form of the organized frame, becomes one with the 
forms of all nature, receives, and cmi)loys, and produces 
them ; even as the chief instalment of that organized frame 
constructs, and wields, and combines itself with all other 
exterior organisms. 

The remaining subject is the motive faculty of the soul I yl •■ts/iiOr‘4 
the faculty that impels the animal to local motion. — 
this topic Aristotle presents us with two very interesting 

r [c. 7, §§ 3, S' Compare tlic Treatise on Memory, c. i, p. 449, Itckk. 

[c. 8, § 3. Ei>.] » [c. 8. § I. Ei».l 
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LECT. chapters, in which, as always in question? that border on 
ethical speculation, he becomes remarkably plain and per- 

De An. ui. SpiCUOUS. 

The motion of "augmentation” and "consumption” 
obviously is but a development of the nutritive faculty. 
The motions of respiration and other internal physicali pro¬ 
cesses are postpon^ to subsequent distinct treatises. The 
power of changing the place of its limbs is the immediate 
subject of the present discussion. To what faculty, then, 
does this belong? Not to the merely "nutritivefor this 
power of local motion is always Ivexa tou, with an end in 
view, and dependent on imagination or desire, being merely 
compulsory when not originating in the effort to obtain or 
avoid. It is also not possessed by plants, which yet possess 
this nutritive function. Nor again does it belong to the 
" sensitive ” faculty, as is obvious in numbers of stationary 
animals capable of sensation; and in which we cannot sup¬ 
pose that nature, oilSev itoijovaa fcdniv, can havU failed to 
supply all the requisite organs, if she has indeed supplied 
the power and impulse of motion. Nor can we ascribe the 
principle of motion to the “ intellectual ” power merely as 
such; which pronounces nothing directly about avoidance 
or pursuit, and has no direct reference to action (prpS^ifi ); 
which, also, is often wilfully disobeyed. "We see,” says 
Aristotle, " that he who carries with him the medical art is 
not healed”; so tliat action according to knowledge plainly 
depends on something else than knowledge." Nor docs 
mere "desire” {bpe^i'i) absolutely and necessarily govern 
motion, for we see that those who have the habit of tem¬ 
perance act deliberately against the solicitations of appetite, 
and follow reason. 

Of the a further prosecution of the analysis thus auspiciously 

begun would have led Aristotle into a clear perception of 
the peculiarity of the pure spontaneity of the voluntary 
effort as distinct equally from appetite and from delibera¬ 
tion. His object in this place seems however to have been 
different; at least he appears content with a lower aim. 
He therefore pronounces that the sources of the motions of 
animated beings are two, intellect practical —that is, intellect 
which reasons with an immediate view to action—and 
desire^': imagination being often (and to some animals 
always) the substitute for the former; and even in the very 
agency of reason, interposing immediately before the opera¬ 
tion of deslne. He elsewhere, treating the same question, 

[c. 9, 8 8. Odx ISrai, "does not practise as a physician," bang with¬ 
held, says Simplicius, by some opposing passion, which interferes unth the 
natural impulse of the professional man to work in his calling. Ed.] 
aol Sidmui r/Mucrunf. c. lo, § s. Ed.] 
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names other operations or faculties concerned in the work; lect 
and reduces them similarly {De Animal. Mot. vi.). Both ‘ 
these faculties work in view of an end (reXo?, Tti/09}. 

But desire is plainly the ultimate ground of action; for the 
practic intellect itself and imagination tend to action only 
as they are animated by desire; while desire can urge to 
action independent of them. The desirable, which is cither 
real or apparent attainable good, when its possession is 
regarded as dependent on our agency, is then the object 
of action. This desirable (to 6p€KTov} is manifested in many 
ways according to the faculties of the soul; thus in beings 
that have the 'xpovov atadTja-iv —the sense of time—contrary 
desires contend, pressing the claims of the future, and mere 
appetite those of the present; still, however various the 
motives, the desirable as desirable is the prime source of 
action. Now, according to Aristotle’s great principle, the 
ultimate mover must be itself unmoved; ail change must 
originate fK)m something itself unchangeable; nor should 
philosophy ever rest until it h.'is traced up, through all the 
departments of scientific observation, every series of suc¬ 
cessions to its final stationary principle. In the present 
case, then,—animal activity,—this last immoveable mover 
is TO TrpaxTOv dyaBop (practicable good) ; and as secondary 
to this, the appetitive faculty, w'hich both moves the living 
being and is moved in the very act of appetition ; that 
W'hich is moved by this faculty is (as has ^en said) the 
animate being; and that organ by which the motion is 
effected is in Aristotle’s physiology the heart, finally,—and 
in each limb its point of flexure". And even in those 
animals which seem to possess no sense beyond that of 
touch, desire must exist, since pleasure and pain exist; and 
a sensitive though not a deliberative (aia-drirtK-^ though not 
fiuvXevTiKt'i) fancy, which uiges them by the mere force of 
the preponderating suggestion. 

The subject of these chapters (/?<? An. HI. 9, 10) is Tn-af/ie 
further anti more largely treated in the curious and interest- 
ing dissertation on the Motion of Animals, which appears, 
from a citation of the present treatise (vi. apud init), to 
have been written subsequently to it. It is every way 
worthy of perusal; but it would be premature to enlarge 
in this place further on a subject which, in Aristotle’s com¬ 
prehensive mode of treating it, belongs chiefly to ethical 
inquiry. The operation of appetite is reduced under the 
syllogistic formularies (ch. vii.); it becomes the general 
principle in an argument. Uoriop /lmj*, declares desire; 
this is a potable liquid, declares sense, or imagination, or 
judgment; the act is the conclusion. But, as he remarks, 

[llj. § 8. Ko.] 
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LECT. appetite is so very prone to reason in the rapid way of 
_ enthymeme, that it is only by very minute observation we 
can discover it to syllogi7-e at all. 

AritMie This celebrated Treatise on the Soul is closed by some 
general observations on the utility and mutual relations of 
*3- the different functions ; some of which are necessary that 
the animal exist, others that it exist well and happily;— 
and on the complex composition of the body which the 
soul animates. The necessity of the functions of nutritibn 
is obvious in a being formed for growth, vigour, and decay. 
Sensation is impossible, as Aristotle thinks, in perfectly 
simple bodies ; and needless when there is no faculty capa¬ 
citated to receive immaterial “ formsit is thus not found 
in tile vegOtablc creation. Hut in animals it is plainly in¬ 
dispensable for alimentation, as well as the powder of local 
motion, in all whose proper aliment is not supplied by 
nature in their stationary abodes. And those endowed 
with intellect will also find in the power of sense^a principle 
requisite both for soul and body. Of the senses, touch and 
taste (a .species of touch) are universally needed for con- 
.servation. The others, which are affected by media, belong 
to the more perfect stages of animality; but touch is es¬ 
sentially connected with very vitality; and hence, argues 
Aristotle, while excesses of other sensible impressions are 
borne without loss of life, that which injures or -destroys 
this universal and primary sense injures or destroys life 
itself. 

U'hat wf, r The real opinions of Aristotle as to the immortality of 
c the human soul, have in all ages been a subject of discus- 
'f ^ hesitate to pronounce that to me the evi- 

tk« Soul, dence in favour of his having really held this sublime and 
consoling doctrine is far from satisfactory. It is impossible 
that if he held it, the very importance of the question, and 
the natural earnestness w'hich such a conviction would bring 
with it,—as well as its certainty of a strong sympathetic 
support in the hearts of all his auditors,—should not have 
led to statements more decisive and unequivocal than any 
W'hich the most scrupulous research can detect in his extant 
writings, it is not sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
human anxiety on this subject, that an eternity should be 
pronounced essential to an active intellectual principle, 
which itself seems described as unable to exercise any con¬ 
scious energies apart from the bodily structure; a quicken¬ 
ing essence whose very existence retreats into nothingness 
when it is left nothing that it can quicken. The spirit of 
Aristotle’s physiology unquestionably is materiality; and 
in exalting the active intellect ” above the human bodily 
structure, he seems to have exalted it above humanity itself. 
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'It is quite evident that Aristotle was (and naturally) per¬ 
plexed to conceive the kind of existence that could belong 
to a separate reason; and has altogether evaded tlie con¬ 
sideration of it. Here a striking difference is manifest 
between him and Plato. Plato, perpetually regarding the 
intellectual principles of the universe as separate from their 
sensible manifestations and prior to them from all eternity, 
could easily imagine a state of being in which these alone 
might be the direct objects of the emancipated rational 
faculty: it was but to replace that faculty in its original 
state and relations to its proper objects. Reason and its 
objects had dwelt together from all eternity: they were 
both immersed in body for a brief temiiorary period; but 
it was only that they might again meet and embrace in the 
same eternal world to \\ liich they both inherently belonged. 
All this was perfectly consistent; whether true or false, it 
was at least beautifully harmonious. But the theory of 
Aristotle, \yiiich, proclaiming the eternity of the world itself, 
conceived the forms which the reason contemplates as 
naturally inseparable from matter, evidently labouri‘t,i under 
a peculiar difficulty \dien it attempted to reprc-sent the 
reason as detached from a bodily org.inization, and still 
contcnijilating these objects. For though even in this state 
of existence, he held that the mind did habitually separate 
the "forms” or mental element from material thing.s, yet 
this he always represented as achieved only by a scries of 
proces.scs in which the sensiiou.s organizatioji and the imagi¬ 
nation i)erformed a necessary part. How the rea.son, left 
to itself, was to converse with its own peculiar objects, he 
nowhere attempts to shew; and hence the sort of exi.stence 
which lie allows the active intellect after death, fades into 
a state of mere being—a state with which our present 
consciousness can scarcely find anything in any degree 
common. • 

And thus—though the portion of our human nature to 
which Plato positively and frequently, and Aristotle occa¬ 
sionally and hesitatingly, allows immortality, be really the 
same,—namely, the rational,—yet in their historic results, 
Plato has been the perpetual patron of the doctrine of 
human immortality, and Aristotle almost as constantly 
has been cited as unfriendly to this great tenet, Jn almost 
every age, it is unque.stionable, the majority of his followers 
have spoken doubtingly of the doctrine; unless where the 
Aristotelic views have been forced to harmonize (however 
rudely) with the principles of a different system. The 
ancient fathers assuredly regarded Aristotle as specially 
perilous on this account (Euseb. Prapar. Evaug. XV. 9); 
and the ablest of his own commentators, in proportion as 
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i«JjCT. they have escaped foreign influences, have veiged to the 

_doctrine of utter and absolute materialism. Alexand^er 

Aphrodisiensis (perhaps the best of his earlier expositors) 
does not hesitate to maintain the doctrine on the part of his 
master; and it is well known with what eagerness and 
constancy the Arabian Averroes endeavoured to uphold it. 
I do not speak of the professed assailants of Aristotle 
(Bessarion, &c.) who of course made his views on this 
question a capital article in their pleadings; but there is 
no mistaking the tendency of his avowed disciples, or the 
force of their admissions,—of such teachers as Pompo- 
natius, and his contemporaries. 1 conceive it to be the 
safest verdict upon this long-disputed point, to conclude 
that Aristotle held, indeed, the imperishable nature of the 
supreme rational principle in man; but that he held it in 
such a sense as was altogether foreign to human and 
earthly interests; in a sense which leaves the surviving 
principle scarcely any link of connexion with^the present 
form of being, or with any conscious nature of any kind. 
Nor, it must be conceded,' has any thing, ever since his 
day, been done to make an utter and absolutely unbodied 
condition of soul combined with real consciousness in any 
degree more easily conceivable. As far as our interests are 
concerned, the Christian revelation, by asserting the re¬ 
surrection of a bodily structure, has provided for the most 
important section of future existence; and for the inter¬ 
mediate state, the hypothesis is always possible for those 
who find an insurmountable difficulty in the notion of a 
purely unbodied soul, of a very refined material oi^anism 
which (like many other material agents) may be imper¬ 
ceptible to any of our present organs of sense. 

It is, indeed, scarcely possible to express the service 
which has been done to human knowledge by the revelation 
of this momentous truth—the recovery of the bodily oigan- 
ization, for the purposes of a future state. It at once 
supersedes all those discussions of painful difficulty that 
regard the possibility of unbodied existence in a world of 
space; discussions in which every step only betrays the 
confined limits of our real knowledge, and whose uncer¬ 
tainty may best be judged from the fact that nearly all the 
ancient upholders of the eternity of the pure reason of man, 
have, like Plato, their chief guide, been forced to introduce 
it after death into a mysterious world which transcends 
space and., time, and all the other forms of our present 
consciousness altogether; and in which, therefore, it is 
almost impossible that we should here feel any practical 
interest. The ordinary escape from this course has been 
the doctrine of a perpetual transmigration, by which the 
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desire of futurity, and the discontinuance of the present, 
and the apparent necessity for some future bodily appa¬ 
ratus, might all be conciliated. And this did not appear 
altogether impossible, when the strong indications of some 
faculties common to man were observed in the brute crea¬ 
tion ; a temporary eclipse of the higher powers might easily 
be' imagined, such as so often takes place in the state of 
dreaming. Still one great difficulty seems to have been 
unlloticed in this hypothesis,—^thc removal of the conscious 
and vital principle from one frame to another, with its 
identity and immaterial quality still preserved;—for it is 
very evident, that if the soul can exist apart from body 
during one minute of time, or the transit of one inch of 
space, there is no inherent reason to prevent its doing so 
for any indefinite period whatever;—and such a state of 
absolute separation from body is conceived in the period 
of translocation from one animal frame to the other. 
Whether this or any similar objection convinced them of 
the imperfection of this hypothesis, it is manifest that it 
was never regarded by the leading teachers of antiquity 
as an ultimate solution of the question ; as anything more 
than a temporary supposition which might assist the imagi¬ 
nation in conceiving the posthumous existence of human 
beings. To all these difficulties Christianity has brought 
its peculiar light;—by informing us that for the vaster por¬ 
tion of the everlasting future a system of bodily organs 
shall be ready to minister to the undying spirit; and, as 
regards the intermediate state, by leaving us (where it is 
of less consequence) to adopt the supposition of total, or 
only partial, disembodiment, as may seem most suitable 
to the analogies of existing nature. It has ascertained to 
us that not the pure reason alone, but the whole aggregate 
of our faculties s^all accompany us into the world to come; 
rendering us capable in that state not merely of an abstract 
intellectual contemplation (itself surely not easily conceiv¬ 
able without a power other than pure intellect to supply 
its materials), but also of a happiness and a misery far 
more exalted, that arise and can only arise from the exer¬ 
cise of the affections—from remorse and hatred and despair, 
or from a love and hope and gratitude that then alone shall 
find their own real privileges of happiness when expanded 
to meet an infinite and eternal object. 
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A. 

** AbsarpHon" of the human soul in 
the divine essence, 43a, 434 
Abstraction, faculty of, in l*lato’s view; 

Abstractions, not identical with the 
Platonic "Ideas,” 370, 3S1; but 
symbolical of them, 404 
Ac^emus, 303 

Academy, the New, represented the 
sceptical sMc of l‘latonism, 491; 
Theory of I’robahility, 494; nve 
successions, ib. ; Carneades, its 
great representative, 496; modera¬ 
tion and compromise its ihain cha¬ 
racteristics, 497 
Ackerman n, 298 
Adhicaranas, 159 

dSialpera, "indivisibles,” objects of 
Intelligence in Aristotle's system, 
55 + 

dSid^opa, aSa 

yEschincs, pupil of Socrates, ^46; 

dialogues attributed to him, 347 
Age, tendencies of the present, an 
argument for the importance of Me¬ 
taphysical Study, lor, 102; mate¬ 
rialism of, 32ti, 361 
dypa(f>a Sby/iara, attributed to Plato : 
mention^ in Aristotle's JPhysics, 
331 

altbyuK, opposed to dtStot, 406 
Air, see apx4- 
Akenside, 99 

Alexameiius of Tcos, invention of tlic 
Dialogue ascribed to, 305 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Greek 
commentator on Aristotle, 127, u.; 
maintained on behalf of his master 
the doctrine of materialism, 560 
Alexandria, Schools of, 8, 324; in¬ 
fluences of, 501 ; intercourse with 
India, 155, «, 

Anacreon, 230, and n. 

Analogy, arguments from, their object, 
*55» ^’id value, 389; principle of, 
as an aid to knowledge, 345, 346 
Analysis, an indispensable basis for 
all synthesis, 13; tendency to ana¬ 
lyse, a characteristic of modem 
times, T05 


dydftvriirts, Plato's theory of, 337, 319, 
448, 450; Aristotle rtpl fsvtjfirit xat 
dya/itnj<reat, 550, K. 

Anaxagoras, 184, 1S7, 200 —204; 

Aristotle’s judement of him, 167 ; 
Socrates complains that be did not 
cany out his own great physical 
principle, 398; criticised by Ari¬ 
stotle, 528 

Anaximauder, 174, 192, 196, 197, 

303; his hypotheses of eclipses, 
181, 183 

Anaximenes, 197 

Ancillon, Frederic, Essai sur U sys- 
time /' CfmtS absolye^ 02* le Pan- 
thdisme, tOi 

Andronicus Khodius, commentator on 
Aristotle, originator of the term 
“ Metaphysics,” 47, 501 
Atitichtkon, the, of the Pytlingoreans, 

317 

Anticichiis, a teacher of ihe Academy. 
Upheld the reality and evidence of 
mental perceptions, 498 
Antisthcncs, founder of the Cynics. 
All auditfir of Soct'ates, 375, 379— 
^85 ; u]>hcld the Nominalist theory, 
«• 

m-irdeciM, Stilpo’s " summum bonuin," 
the " animus impatiens” of Seneca, 
269; Cicero ascribes tins principle 
to the Pyirhonic sect, 270 
direcpov rb, of Anaximander, 203; 
** Matter ” of Plato, a mere poten¬ 
tiality — mera esset2di /tossibiliias, 
38^ 41O) «. 

Aphorisms, their use and abuse, q 6— 
98; specimens of those of Ilera- 
clitus, tgg, ft, 

Apollonius, reputed author of the 
Ptolemaic system, 433 
Apollonius Tyaneus, 504, 505 
A priori reasonings, 37 
Apuleius, 300, 314 
Arcesilaus, the father of the Academic 
Scepticism, 49 +» +95 
d^ij, “Principle” of the Universe, 
i9r, 193; distinguished from am- 
Xe!o¥ by Plato, 193; "water” ac¬ 
cording to Thales, 193, 195; **■» 
according to Anaximenes, -15)7 } 
" fire” according to Heraclitus, ii.; 
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"earth” according to Fhezecydes, 

An^itecture^ old Indian, 158 

Archytas, of Tarentum, Plato's in¬ 
structor in the doctrines of Pytha¬ 
goras, 30a 

Argument., the **doniinative," 6 Kvpi- 
eiup X070S. Sometimes ascribed to 
Diodorus Cronus, ada, n. 

Aristippus, founder of the Cyrenaics. 
An auditor of Socrates, 475; his 
" Hedonism,” a77, 985, a88 

Aristobulus, a Neo-Platonist teacher, 
admitted the facts of tlie Old Tes¬ 
tament, 508 

Aristotle, his sentence on poetry, 
his interpretation of "Wisdom” 
(co^la), 4a; of " Dialectic,” 46, 
his "Metfmhysics,” 47; his de¬ 
scription of the *' Philosophia Pri- 
ma,” 48, ».; his character as an 
Historian of Philosophical systems, 
lai, 189; his treatment of his 
predecessors criticised by Bacon, 
lai, ft.; is studied at the period of 
the revival of letters, 130, .131; his 
judgment of Anaxagoras, 187; his 
criticism of the Pythagorean “ An- 
tichthon,” 317, his testimony as 
to the doctrines of Xenophanes of 
Colophon, 331 , ft.; his relation to 
modem ** Nominalism,” 363, and 
note,- he traces a ermnexfon between 
the "Numbers” of Pythagoras and 
the "Ideas” of Plato, 367, 368; 
which latter he invariably repre¬ 
sents as tme, and real, and distinct 
existences, 373; he pronounces ex- 
empUir ideas to be mere "poetical 
metaphors,” 388 ; accuses Plato of 
neglecting efficient and final causes, 
399; criticised by Bacon, ib. ; con¬ 
trasted with Plato in respect of 
their physical theories, 399; he de¬ 
nied the creation of "Time,” 408, 
n.; his v\tf corresponds to Plato's 
direipop, 410, ft.; his astronomical 
dogmas, 433 ; his small inHuence on 
the age immediately preceding the 
Christian era, 501, and natey dictum 
of, falsely explained, 48$, n. ; His 
TREATISE Ilepl S* 3 —S^* » 

his style, 533, 551; analysis of his 
treatise,^ 535; his materiuism, 537, 
560; his criticisms on his pi^e- 
cessors, 537—533; power of classi¬ 
fication, 539, 535; asserts the unity 
of Soul, 533; his "forms,” 538; 
compared with those of Kant, 547-; 
his view of Body, 538; definitions 
of the Soul, 539, 541 i value of his 
physiology, 541; imperfection of, 
543; characteristics of''vi^etablc 
life, 543; his analysis of sensation. 


543—548; Sound, Hearing, Smell, 
7 asle, Tbuck, 545, 546; his **com- 
mon sense," 549; Haney, 550; Me¬ 
mory , 550, H.; theory of the InUllect 
distinguished into Passive and Ac* 
tive, SSI, S 53 i «■» his view of the 
motive faculty of the soul, 555; 
of the motion of animals, 557; his 
opinions on the immortality of the 
soul contrasted with those of Plato, 
S59, and with the Christian revela¬ 
tion, 560 

Aristoxenus, his doctrine "The soul 
is a Harmony” criticised by Ari¬ 
stotle, 530 

Arithmetic, its use, in Plato’s view, as 
a guide to " Dialectic,” 341 _ 

Arrian, his discourses of Kpictetus, 
363 

Art, taste for, favourable to specula¬ 
tive habits, 177; the outward ex¬ 
pression of conceptions of order 
and harmony, 177; genius of the 
Greeks for Art, 337 

Asceticism, 377; it fosters pride, 383; 
practised by the Neo-Platonists, 
S18 

** Association,” 105, theory of in 
Aristotle’s treatise irepl pinjp.'Ve koI 
drafirqereus, 550, n. 

Ast, denies the genuineness of the 
“Platonic Epistles,” 303, n.; rejects 
as spurious twenty-one of Plato’s 
Dialogues, 331, n. 

Astronomy, study of, has been found 
historically to precede that of the 
other physical sciences, 7 ; Indian, 
156: notions of the Pythagoreans, 
317; scientific study of, a prelude 
to “ Dialectic,” 343; system pre¬ 
sented in the Timeeus, 431 

Atheism, of Leumppus, 306; ten¬ 
dency of materialism to, 388 

cC0cot, Theodonu, one of tlie Cyre¬ 
naics, 389 

Atheiusus, 136; his list of some of 
the moat distinguished of Plato's 
pupils, 303 

Atoms, Buddhist thcoiy of, 167; doc¬ 
trine of, attributed by Plutarch to 
Empedocles, a fact which Aristotle 
seems to deny, soo, n.; theories of 
Democritus and Leucippus, 305, 
306 

Atomistic doctrine points to the 
corpuscular theories of modem 
times” (Whewell), 305, n. 

Attention, of mind, indispensable 
element of scientific genius. Ex¬ 
ample of Newton, 108 

Augustine, believer in the objective 
reality of knowledge, 38 ; influenced 
by Platonism, 393 ; believed in the 
immediate inspiration of Plato, 
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316; passage from his De Doctr. 
CkrisHana^ claiming for Christianity 
the truths discovered by heathen 
philosophers, 317; his view of the 
Platonic theory of Love, 477 

Anithorityf excessive deference to, 
more prevalent in the held of hu¬ 
man tnan of natural philosophy, 
113 

Averroes, the Arabian, maintained 
materialism on the part of Aristotle, 
560 


n. 


Bacon, I^rd, his opinion of the value 
of the “Philosophia Prima,” 47, 48; 
his justification of his aphoristic me¬ 
thod, 54; he considered his induc¬ 
tive method applicable to mental no 
less than to physical phenomena, 
78—80. M. Cousin’s critique of 
him, in coiimarison with Descartes, 
examined, 79—82 ; Dugald Stew¬ 
art’s opinion of his genius for the 
philosophy of mind, 81, his in¬ 
fluence on psychology, 82; specula¬ 
tive side of his pliilosopliy imper¬ 
fect, 8a; his views of the relation of 
Religion to Philosophy, 8,t, //.; not 
responsible for the errors of his fol¬ 
lowers, 83; his division of the fa¬ 
culties into Memory, Imagination, 
Reason, lofi; his censure of Aris¬ 
totle’s treatment of his predeces¬ 
sors, 121, ; his idea of a History 

of Philosophy, 131: his term “Lu¬ 
men Siccum,’’ possibly derived from 
a false reading of Heraclitus, 199, n .; 
his “globus intellectual is” explain¬ 
ed, 200, n .; Globes—of matter and 
of form, 200, n.; compared with 
Socrates, 233—235 ; his belief in 
magic and witdicr^t, 239; his cri¬ 
ticism on Aristotle^ “final causes,” 


Bailly, his opinion of the antiquity of 
the Indian Astronomy, 156 
Barrow, influenced by Descartes, 82; 
one of the “Cambridge Platonists,’’ 


*93 

Baur, his essay “ Das Christliche des 
Platonismus, oder Socrates und 
Christus,’’ 298 

Bayle, 134 

Beautiful^ the, 336; unity of with the 
Just and the Good, 469; treated of 
in the Phadrtts and the Symposium^ 
479, 480 

Beings one of the three principles 
pre-existent to the formation of 
the Universe, according to the 
Timaus, 414. (See Plate and Pro- 
ductiott) 


Beliarmine, Cardinal, dissuades Cle¬ 
ment VIII. from fjaiictioning Pla¬ 
tonism, 299 

Bentley, believed in the authenticity 
of the Platonic Epistles, 302, n. 

Berkeley, 305 

Bernays, his J/eraelitea, &c., 198, n. 

Body, its connexion with the soul, 
according to Plato, 452 ; his hatml 
of, 485; contempt of by the New 
Platonists contrasted with the Chris¬ 
tian reverence, 519; Aristotle's view 
ofi 538 

Bopp, 158 

Bouterwek, 33, and note 

Brahma-XiUra, the, 164 

Brandis, liis Commenttitiones Eleatica, 
219 

Brown, Dr., his relation to Hume, 
28; denied the possibility of a 
priori de<liictioii as applied to the 
Deity, 28; his controversy with 
Reid, 353, n.; 496, u.\ question of 
consciousness distinct from sensa¬ 
tion, 548 

Brucker, his hi.story of Philosophy, 
134 ; considered philosophy the 
.science of happiness, 139; his ac¬ 
count of the philosophy of Kmpe- 
docles nut to be relied on, 202, h. ; 
his section on Plato the worst jiart 
of his great work, 465 

Brutes, I’lalo’s view of them in rela¬ 
tion to>n)an, 445 

Buddhists, 161, 165- 167; rituldhism 
known at Alexandria, 155 

Ruflbn, 139 

Burnet, his notice of the “ ('ninbridgc 
Platonists,” 293, n. 

Butler, Bishop, his Analx*gy, 397: hU 
account of the cmirse of tcnqiiulion 
compared with the myth in the 
Phadrus, 438; his argument for a 
future life, 454 


C. 

Callippus, his astronomical notions, 

433 

Cambridge Platatiisis, 293, 
C.'ampanella, 222 

Campbell, Thomas, his lines on tlu- 
rainbow, go 

Capila, the founder of the Siinkhi -i, 
i6x, 163, 164 
Capilists, the, 165 

Cameades, the most celebrated teacher 
in the Academy, 41^4—497 » P“* 

sitiun similar to that of Kant, 496, 

497 

Casaubon, Isaac, 298 
Causation, 10, 11, (>? 
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Cebes, disciple of Socrates. His Ili- 
aoj, or Tabula, *46, 347j and ft, 
CmobiteSj ai8 

Century^ i7tb. Philosophy in the, 15; 

religious wars of, 103 
Chabrias, a pupil of Plato, 303,«. 
Chaos^ expresses probably the arrcipov 
of Anaximander, 203 
Chemistry^ influence of the study of, 
on mental science, 105, and note^ 
ao5, n. 

Chladni, 68 

Chrutianity, its bearing on the study 
of the Philosophy of Mind, 89—gi; 
connexion of, with Platonism, S95 
—S99, 316—318; compared with 
Flalonisin, 335, 485, 486; doctrine 
of the resurrection of the Bmiy^ 
4S6, 519, 560, SOI 
Chrysippns) 256, 257, 263 
Cicero, his definition of philosophy, 
how to be understood, 46, and note, 
60; his character as an Ilislorinii 
of Philosophy, 122, ; his notice 

of the Socralic style, 245; his com- 
Iilaint of the indelicacy of the Cy¬ 
nics, 282; his eulogy of Plato’s 
style, 305, 306; his description of 
Phidias’s ideal, 394; his testimony 
as to the date of the Pheedrtts, 437, 
as to the Academic system, 490; 
his account of the doctrines of An- 
tiochus, 498 

Clarke, 185; his a friori arguments 
for the existence of God similar to 
those of the Klcalics, 224 
Classics, rediscovery of the, 130 
Cleanthes, 263 

Clemens Alcxaiidrinus, vviute on Bud¬ 
dhism, 155 

Colebrookc, 161; he assigns the Ve* 
lias to 1400 li.C., 159 
Commentators on Aristotle, 501 
Concepitfalism, theory of, staled and 
rejected in the Parmenides, 362 
Condillac, a development of Cocke, 

Coxi^rcet, his Esqttisse, 136 
Consciousness, 146; question of a, 
distinct from mere sensation, raised 
and discussed by Aristotle and 
Brown, 548 

Copernicus, his acknowledgment of 
his debt to Cicero’s notice of Ilice- 
tas, 422 

Cousin, Victor, his critique of Bacon, 
examined, 79—82; his character as 
an Historian of Philosophy, 136, 

• 48 ; his essays on Xenophanes and 
- ^no, 219 

Cowell, Professor, cited, 174 
Crantor, an Academic teacher, 490 
Crates, an Academic teacher, 
Cratylus, Plato's teacher in the doc¬ 


trines of the HeracUteans, 304, 

355 

Cudworth, his IntellectutU System, 
133 

Cynics, the, maintained that Virtue 
is SaaKT6i>, 237, their doctrines 
distortions of the Socratic teadiing, 
278; ethical rather than specula¬ 
tive, 279; discussed, 275—285 
Cyretiaics, the, compared and con¬ 
trasted with the Cynics, 275—280; 
their philosophy discussed, tSff — 
291 

D. 

Dtemon, so-called, of Socrates, 238, 
and note 

D’Alembert, his character as an His¬ 
torian of Philosophy, 136 
Damastes, his work llepl leotrfTwv xal 

aiO^lO-TUO, 130 

Death, IMato’s view of, 343, 452 
Definitions, of Philosopiiy, 158, 139 
D%<!rando, his Histoire Comyatie, 
129, 136 
Dc Launoy, 133 

Democracy, leads to examination of 
])rincip]cs, 102, 103 
Dcinocritiis, of Abclcra, 205—207, 
and notes; criticised by Aristotle, 
318 

Descartes, 27, 36, 47, his Jfedita- 
ftones de J'rima Philos^hia, 48; his 
rules in the Tract, de Afethodo, 80; 
Dugald Stewart’s opinion of him 
compared witliM. Cousin’s, 8t, 
his influence on the Cambridge 
PlalonisLs, 82, n. ; influenced by 
Plato, 293; his doctrine of the na¬ 
ture of matter, 405; he classed the 
brute creation with the purely me¬ 
chanical, 445 

Design, popular argument of, incom¬ 
plete, 06 * 

De^potisja, its eflcct on philosophy, 

Dcstult-Tracy, 30 
Diagoras, 2JT, and note, 
diai/dacts, the, of I’lato, collected by 
Aristotle, 321 

Dialectic, Aristotle’s description of, 
46, and mte; its invention attrii>uted 
to Zeno by Diogenes Laertius, 223; 
in Plato’s treatment, the science 
which treats of eternal existences, 
333i the “a»’r” to which other sci¬ 
ences are the ** preludes;" 34a ; ex¬ 
amination of, 344 — 3^; answers to 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 344 j the 
term derived from the Socratic 
mode of discussion, 344; the sci¬ 
ence which apprehends absolute cer¬ 
tainty, 348 
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Dialo^e^ invention of the, attributed 
to Zeno by Diogenes Laatius, 305; 
Plato's treatment of it 'compared 
with that of Cicero and others, 305; 
tendency to encourage scepticism, 
49a 

Di^gues, of Plato: disputed genu¬ 
ineness of some of them, 321, n., 
32a; order of composition, 323; 
classification of by Thrasyllus in 
tetralogies, 323; Scbleiermacher’s 
principle of arrangement, 323 

Diderot, 265 

Diodorus Cronus, of the Megaric 
School, 258—266 

l.>iogenes Apullonlales, 197, and 
note. 

Diogenes, the Cynic, 251; styled 2 w- 
Kpdrrjt imo>6jiemSf 279; his charac¬ 
ter, 281 

l>io'.;unes T^ertius, his character as an 
Historian of Philosophy, 125, and 
note. 

Dominicans, tiieir name {Domini ca¬ 
nes) compared with that of the Cy¬ 
nics, 281, n. 

Dorner, his CAristologie, 296, n. 

Sofa, see Opinion. 

Duhamel, his De Consensu Veteris et 
jVovte Pkilosophice, 133 
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tional efficacy of mathematical ana¬ 
lysis, 109, n. 

EmanaHotts, theoiy of, according to 
Empedocles, 201, n.\ accordng to 
Plotinus, 515 

Emotions, their place in the Platonic 
scheme, 475. 47 «f 481 
Emotive part of the soul conceived by 
Plato to be mortal, 434, n. 
Empedocles, his poetry, 174; his doc¬ 
trines, 199— 202 ; Ins o^aXpos, 200, 
ft.; his theory of emanations, 20i,m.; 
his scheme a compound from the 
Ionic, Pytliagorean, and Elentic 
Schools, 202, n-i his composition 
of the soul, 528; criticised by Ari¬ 
stotle, 531, 542 
Empirical, see Knowledge 
Empirics, the, or Sensationalists, 349 
ivrtKlxeia, distinguished from iwopat 
by Aristotle, 538 

Epic poetry, the parent of history, 

*73 

Epicureans, the, a development of the 
Cyrenaics, 149, 278; their theory of 
the divine apathy anticipated and 
refuted by I'uito, 40X ; tlieir notion 
of 7 'ime compared with Plato's, 
407; inadecjuacy of their systeiii 
to satisfy men in the age imme¬ 
diately preceding Christian era. 


E. 


Earth, see dpexh • rotation of, held by 
Plato, according to Aristotle’s er¬ 
roneous statement, 421 

Eclecticism, of the later Greek Schools, 

498, 499 

Education, feebleness of all human, 
in Plato’s view, 303, 304 

Egoism, 50, 51, and note. 

Egy])t, influence of on Grecian philo- 
.sophy, 178; did Geometiy come 
from? 178, ff.; Phito’s sojourn in, 
301, and note. 

tlBos, how far distinguisliable from 
lS4a^ 372, and note. 

c/pbwela, the, of Socrates, Schlcicr- 
mneher’s description of, 237, and 
note, 238 

Eleatics, the, connexion with the atom- 
ists, 20s; mainly a metaphysical 
sect, a to; their school .founded by 
Xenophanes, 219; its doctrines dis¬ 
cussed, 219—225; connexion with 
the Megancs, 249, 266 

Elements, the four, according to Plato, 
428; their geometrical forms, 428, 
4*9 

Eliac, or Eretriae School, 274; iden¬ 
tified with the Megaric by Cicero, 
«75i »• 

Ellis , R. L., his opinion of theediica- 


500 

Epiphanius, author of a short History 
of the Greek Philosophy, 126 
Epistles, the Platonic, question of their 
authenticity, 302, and note, 317 
Eristics, the, 224 
Eros, the Platonic, 380, 381, 477 
Eternity, not merely an infinite exten¬ 
sion of time, 408, 450, ». See also 
altaouit 

Eubulides, his seven sophisms, 256, 
257, and notes. 

Euclides, founder of the Megaric 
School, 249—255; a hearer of So¬ 
crates, 250; he identified the Good 
and True with the Elcatic One, 253, 
and n.; he rejected analogical rea¬ 
soning, and attacked not premisses 
but consequences, 255; anecdote of 
his evasive sarcasm, 273 
Eudoxus, a pupil of Plato: modified 
his astronomy, 422 
Eun^ius, his Zives of the Sophists, 
ia6 - ■ 

Eusebius, his remark on an ironical 
passage from the Timeeus, 306, n. 
Eustathius, his Commentary, 127, n. 
Euthydemus, 231 
Euthydernus, the, 307 
Euthyphron, the, 309, 430 _ 

Et/idenee to the divine origin of Chris¬ 
tianity furnished by the study of Psy- 
ehology, 152, 153 
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£vUt an imperBonal negation of ex¬ 
cellence, in Plato’s view, 385; its 
origin, ib. n.\ connected with maUcr 
by the Alexandrian School, 515' 
Ex^taiioUf prindple of, 345 


F. 

Fabricius, Ws Bibliotheca Graca, 134 
Faithf use of the tenn by Proclus, 

S17 

Fathers, the Christian : as authorities 
on the History of Philosophy, 116; 
opinions respecting Plato, 314 
Fichte, 50, M., 14Q 

Final Causes: teleological character 
of Plato’s Physics, 398^ 

Fire, see c£/>X7* ^ts plaro in Aristotle’s 
physiology, 34* 

Foreign influences on Greelc Philo¬ 
sophy, 177, 178; on Plato’s doctrine 
of the pre-existence of the soul, 441 
Force, 10, ii 

Forgeries, literary, frequent in the last 
century before Christ, sio, n. 

Form, keenness of the Greek percep¬ 
tion of, HI' preference to substance, 

72 J 

“Forms'* of Aristotle, SS®; com¬ 
pared with- those of Kant, 547; the 
intellect, t6vos Mwo, 553 
Free Governments,^ then: influence on 
philosophy, 15a; exemplified in 
Greece, 176 
Free IVill, 93, 11-3 
French Materialists, the, 8ff, 87 
French Fevolutian, the first, 103 
**Fusion," in relation to mental states, 
105, n. 

G. 

Gale, Theophilus, his Court of the Gen¬ 
tiles, &c. 133 

Galen, the physician, his tract on the 
History Philosophy, 124, 135 
Gedike, his collection of the passages 
in Cicero ^celative to ancient Philo¬ 
sophy, 133 

Genesis, book of, first verse, 187 
GeograjtAieal position, influence of, on 
the speculatioir of a people, 153, 
163, 179 

Geometry, 10; did the Greek come 
from Egypt? 178, Pyth^oras's 
view of; 313 , 313; study of, an in¬ 
troduction to Dialectic according to 
Plato, 34 E 

Gibbon, his notions of Plato, 395 and 
M.,390; an error of corrected, 301, n. 
Gnostics, the, 507, 508 
God, Hit existence proved by a prim i 
reasonings, 37 


Gods, subord’inate, employed in the 
work of crealion, according to Platc^ 

4 «»o. 443 

Godwin, 3i 

“Good,'* the idea of: the ultimate ob¬ 
ject of Plato’s Philosophy, 339, and 
note; did Plato identify it with 
God? 330, and ntrte; his conception 
of, 340, 466; unity of, with the 
Just and the Beautiful, 469 
Goguet, his work on the Oripn of 
Laws, Arts, and Sciences, 130 * 
Goigias, 331 
Gorgias, the, 308 
Greek Empire, literati of, 130 
Grote, G., his view of the Sophists, 
221, i kis remarks on Protagoras 
and Xenophanes, 231, n.; his belief 
in the authenticity of the Platonic 
Episties, 302, n. 

Grotius, 127 

Guizot, his notions of Plato, 395, n. 


II. 

Habits, influence of upon Philosophy, 
* 5 * 

Hamilton, Sir W., mistaken in attri¬ 
buting Cartesianism to Newton's 
Cambridge successors, 83; in the 
date which he assigns to the tradi¬ 
tion of iioi^eis dyeta/ibrptiTOS elalru, 
341, n.i his critique on Perception, 
353 > »• 

Harmony, “Unity in Multiplicity*' the 
leading idea of Pythagorism, 214, 
2x3; the doctrine of Aristoxenus 
that the soul is a “Harmony” pro¬ 
bably Pythagorean, an, ; criti¬ 
cised by Aristotle, 530 

Hebrew writings, supposed influence 
of upon Plato, 301, 303, 314, and 
note. 

Hedonism, of Aristippus, 377; its 
connexion with sensationalism, 286; 
its dark side, 389 

Hecren, his edition of Stobaeus, 
126 

Hegel, the author of the term Pheno¬ 
menology, 49, ».; his conception of 
an a priori history of liuinan know¬ 
ledge, 148, n.-, his opinion of Hera¬ 
clitus, 199; his treatment of the So¬ 
phisms of Eubulides in his History 
of Philosophy, 357, «, 

Hegesias, surnamed retaiBwaros, 390, 
and note 

Helvetius, his comment on the story 
of Coriolanus, 35 

Htracleidie, invasion of the, 173 

Heraclitus, b OKoreivbs, his dpx^ “fire,” . 
197; doctrine of fioy, 197, 351; his 
melancholy and obscurity, 198; Jus- 
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tin Martyr’s opinion of him as vir¬ 
tually a Chmtian, 198,Schleier- 
macher's dissertation on him, and 
. Bemays’ Heraelitea, 198, n.; his in¬ 
fluence on Plato and the Stoics, 
198, 199, n. ; Hegel’s opinion of 
him, 199, n, ; hb description of the 
soul as an dnffv/iiant, 528 
Hermotimus, of Clazomensc, said to 
have anticipated the conclusions of 
Anaxagoras, 187 
Iftsychius, of Miletus, ray 
Hicetas,. of Syracuse, his conception 
of the rotation of the earth, 421 
Hipparchus, followed Apollonius in 
establishing the Ftolemaic system, 
4*5 

Hippias, the Sophist, 231 
Hipjtias Major^ the, 307 
Hippiets Minor, the question as to its 
author, 322, and note 
Hippocrates, his remark on the suc¬ 
cess of scientific experiments, 128 
llippolytus, bishop of I’ortus, his 
JPhilosopkumetta ascribed to Origen, 
X25, and note; his Confutatio Jlare- 
sium throws some light on the 
Fragments of Empedocles, 200, ». 
History of philosophy, included in the 
philosophy of Man, 20 —25; sen¬ 
tence of Aristotle asserting its in¬ 
feriority to Poetry, 22 ; its course 
determined by minute causes, 24, 
25; Grecian History the child of 
Epic Poetry, 173 

Hobbes, his opinions called forth the 
Cambridge Plalonists, 293, n. 
Holy Spirit, the, Plato’s apparent 
belief in His operation, 47 l 
Homer, the Bible of the early-philo¬ 
sophers, 186 

Honueomeria, described by Lucretius, 
ao5, n. 

Huet, his Bvangdical demonstration, 
133 f his philosoplty impaired by his 
religious habits, 151 
Hume, a disbeliever in Ontology, 2S; 
his theory of cause and effect, 347 


lamblichus, of Alexandria, commen¬ 
tator on Pythagoras, 44, n .; one of 
the principal teachers of Neo-Plato¬ 
nism, 510; theological character of 
his philosophy, 510 
Afar, the, of Milton, 44, 45 
/i&as, the Platonic, doctrine of, con¬ 
nected will* the teaching of Pytha¬ 
goras, 44 ; connected by Aristotle 
with the Socratic *'definitions," 318; 
historical genesis of, 363 ; the 
theory of, staled, 366; compared 
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with the ‘*Numb'irs” of Pytha¬ 
goras, 367, 368; oirdcOions and of 
every existence, 369, 377 ; the Lams 
and Reasons of all phenomena, 369, 
37 pt 376 i separate from the Divine 
Mind, 370; not abstractions, 370; 
nor conceptions in the mind of God, 
371; objectivity of, 466; Phraseo¬ 
logy of the Theory, 3p—374 ; 'I 3 A» 
and Elios, how far distinguishable, 
372, and note; Ideas have a three¬ 
fold relation, first, to the human 
reason, 379 > secondly, to the sen¬ 
sible universe, 385; thirdly, to the 
Divine Nature, 388; their co-etcr- 
nity with the pure “reason,” 383; 
their use in Uic construction of the 
Platonic Physics, 393, 394; their 
application to Ethics, 463; Idea of 
the Good, 466; how we “behold 
ideas," 467, 46R; unity of the Ideas 
of the Beautiful, the Just, and the 
Good, 469 

Ideology, a term invented by M. Des- 
tutt-Tracy, 50 

Imagination, one of the three t'aciil- 
lies of Bacon, 106; predomiiiaiice 
of in the s]icciilations of the early 
Greek Phiiuaophen,, 150, 174-- 

i;6 

Immortality, sec Sonl 
Incarnation, Doctrine of the, peculiar 
to Christianity, 91; its i>agan coun¬ 
terfeits, 91 

Independence, desire of, the common 
root of the Cynic and Cyrenaic phi¬ 
losophies, 275 

Indian philosophies, r55—169; astro¬ 
nomy, 157; date of the Indian 
. Tables, 156; Indian Dialectic, 163; 
possible connexion of Indian sys¬ 
tems with the Greek, 155; inllucnce 
of, upon Greece, has probably been 
unduly magnified, 506 
Induction, employed by Socrates, 2 3.(, 

; described in the Phtedrus, 234, 

«. 

Intellect, Aristotle’s view of, 531— 
556; Pensive and Active, 551; tottos 
tlZw, 553, and note: is i» oonros to 
itselfi?' cannot act without the 
senses and imagination, 554, 355; 
ultimate unity of, with its olijects, 
SSS* See also-Noffi 
Ion, the, of Plato, 307 
Ionic School of Philosophy, rR.i; 
classification of, 193: distii^islicff 
from the Pythagorean and Eleatie, 
210 

Irony, see elptooeCa, Sceptical ten¬ 
dency of the Platonic, 492 
Isocrates, passage in the Phtedrtts re¬ 
specting, 319, n. 

//■ii/iV School of Philosophy, 1B3 
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J- 

Jacobi, his definition of Philosophy, 

139 

John, St, borrowed the term Logos 
from Alexandrine Platonism, 295, 
*97 

Jones, Bir W., his opinion as to the 
dates of the Vedas and of the Laws 
of Manu, 159 
Josephus, 314, «. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, his patron¬ 
age of literature led to literary for¬ 
geries, no, n. 

justice," use of the term by Plato, 
458 

Justin Martyr, his assertion that So¬ 
crates, Heraclitus, and the like f(jl- 
Jowers of Reason, were Chrisliaus, 
19H, u. 


K. 


Kali-yuga, 157 

Kant, his Critiqtu of the Pure Reason, 
31; his sympathy with Platonism, 
394 > 338, 406; relation of his 
“Ideas” or “Forms" to 
CIS, 448, n .; his position resembles 
tliatof Camcades, 497; his “Forms" 
compared with those of Aristotle, 
547 

Kdrikd, the, 166 —168 

K.irsten, editor of the Fragments of 
Kmpedoclcs, 200, ; his remarks 

on the sect and theology of that 
philosopher, 302, ». 

Knowledge, distinguished in the Re¬ 
public from Wfa, 337 ; three 
theories of, 345, 364, 365; its na¬ 
ture discussed in the Theatetus, 
350—359; it is the “intuition of 
ideas," 469. See also Neo-Platon- 
ism 

*‘Knotv thyself'* Plato's interpreta¬ 
tion of, 336, ». 


I.. 

Laches, the, of Plato, 330 

Ladies, attendants on Plato’s teaching, 

303 

Lan^tage. a key to the Laws of Con- 
Miousness, 68, 71; Plato’s reverence 
for, 38a 

Laplace, his opinion on the date of 
the Indian Tables, 157 
La Rochefoucauld, 97 
Laws, the, of Plato, 396, 443, 481; 

question of their genuineness, 323,». 
Laws of Manu, the, 159 
Lectures, object of, distinguished from 
books, 3 


Leibnitz, 16; his opinion of the 
Schoolmen, 37, and note, 134; in¬ 
fluenced by Platonism, 393, 393; 
his “nihil est in intellectu ^uod 
non prius in aensu —nisi iise tntd- 
lectus,*’ 449 

Leucippus, the father of the Atomic 
Philosophy, 305, and note, 306; 
criticised by Aristotle, 538 
I^tfe, art and objects of, 63 
Light, nature of, explained by iy-i- 
stotle, 545 

l^ocke, his Essay on the Human Un¬ 
derstanding, 106; his chapter on 
Memory compared with a passage 
in the Theatetus, 356, n.; his “sim- 

f )le ideas," 357 ; his “primary qua- 
ities," 546 
Logic, defined, 37 

Logos, the, use of the term by Plato 
and St John, 295, 397 

L.ove, see Eros 

l.ucian, his satire on the Cynics, 384; 

his eulogy on Plato's fly le, 305 
Lucretius, as an interpreter of Epicu¬ 
rus, 133 ; passage from, on the ho- 
mceomeria, 305, n. 

• Ludovicus Vives, 131 


M. 


Mackintosh, Sir J., 105, n. 

Magna Moralia, the, 470, n. 

/latevriKi} rlxf'Vt the, of Socrates, 337 
Malebranche, 39 

Manicheism, raposed to Plato’s phi¬ 
losophy, 38b, 405 
Manu, Laws of, 159 
Marathon, battle of, its true value 
171; legend connected with, ib. n. 
MaierMism, of Aristotle, 537, 560 
Mathematics, origin and character of, 
8; limitation of, xo; compared 
with metaphysftal studies as an in¬ 
strument of Education, 109—113, 
and note; Plato’s view of them as 
preparatory to the study of real 
existence, 383, «. 

Matter, Plato’s conception of, 387, 
and note, 404; various names for, 
405; its attributes those of pure 
space, ib .; question of its eternity, 
405, 408; a logical rather than a 
physical entity, 409; a mera essendi 
possibUitas, 410; cognisable only 
Xoytr/i^ 410, 413; Plotinus^ 
account of, 515; Aristotle’s, 548; 
his 0X17, 410, ». 

Mechanists, of the Ionia School, 193, 

*95 , 

firiStls dyeu/Urpifros elolru, 341 
M^arics, the successors of the £le- 
atics, 324; asserted that virtue is 
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MajcroVf 337, examination of 
their philosophy, 349—173; criti¬ 
cised by Plato, 254, n. 

Melissus, one of the Eleatic leaders, 
IT9; he denied the being of Space, 
332 , and Hote. 

Memorabilia^ of Xenophon, the true 
Socratic gospel, 130 
Memoria technica. 107 
Memory^ one of the three mental fa¬ 
culties in Lord liacon's antdysis, 
^06; Aristotle’s account of, 550, n. 
Memra, Chaldaic equivalent for Lo¬ 
gos, 397, and no/e 

Menedemus, second founder of the 
Eliac or Eretriac School, 374 
Meno, the, 319, 384, 448, and 

no/e 

Metaphysics, the name, 47, and note; 
division of, into Psychology and 
Ontology, 31; study of, as an in¬ 
strument of education, 199—=112. 
See also Philosophy 
Metempsychosis, 445 
fUdf^is and ttiistiats, meaning of the 
terms, 466 

Methods, the liij.1 things perfected in 
lihilosophy, 190 

Milton, his “/f 4 w,” 44, 45 ; hi. “ Rea¬ 
son Discursive” and “Reason In¬ 
tuitive,” 383, u. 

Mlmitnsa, the J’lirva, 159, and note; 
the Uttarn, 164 

Montesquieu, Ssvj, E\prit des Lois, 135 
Morality, iiidcpciidcnt of God's will, 

,=*89 

Morgenstern, his opinion of the Re¬ 
public of Plato, 335, n. 

Motion, ]>rcsu|>poscs Force and Spare, 

11; eternity of, according to De¬ 
mocritus, 3 o 6 ; reality of, denied by 
Zeno and the Elcalics, 333, and hy 
Diodorus, 265; motion of the soul 
criticiseil by Aristotle, 539 
Mullach, his Qucestltnes Democritea-, 
305 , »• 

Music, Pythagoras's view oli 316 j of 
the splieres, 3 16 

Mi'sM'ies, tlie Greek, 177; phraseo¬ 
logy of, adopted by Plato, 464, and 
note 

N. 

AWessity, principle of, in the philoso¬ 
phy of Leucippus, 306; of Diodorus, 
363; of Plato, 403 

Neo-Platonism, represents the doctri¬ 
nal result of Platonism, 491; dis¬ 
cussion of its teachers and charac¬ 
teristics, 510—530J its theory of 
knowledge, 511; comparison of, 
with pure Platonism, 513; theory 
of the Universe, 514; tendency to 


produce asceticism, 518, 519; its 
ethics compared with those of 
Christianity, 519 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his use of the 
aphoristic method, 98; his account 
of liih own genius, 108, ». 

Nominalism, adopted by Antisthenes, 
363, fi.; Plato’s relation to, 363; 
Aristotle's su])port of, 536, ». 

Noih, in the philosophy of Anaxago¬ 
ras, 304, and note; distinguished 
from 2<S£a, 413; in the philosophy 
of Plotinus, 514; distinguished from 
by Aristotle, 539; his theory 
of, as the intellectual faculty, 551; 
“passive and productive," 553, and 
note 

Numbers, their relation to the Pytha¬ 
gorean system, 211, n. 213; the 
soul a moving “number,” 3i7;com- 
pniison of, with the rdatoiiio 
“IiliMs," 367, 3^8; applientiuM to 
the soul in the Tinueus, 420 


(>. 

Ontology, relation of, to Psychology, 
31; of the Schoolmen, 37; defined 
and described, 38—41 ; Plato's me¬ 
thod for arriving at, 413 

Opinion (Sola), ihsiingiiislied by So¬ 
crates from knowledge, 337, 33S, 
355—3581 notes; “lalse opi¬ 
nion ” analysed in the 7 'hetttetus, 
35(1, and note; (hstinguiblied from 
NoC; in the 'I'inucus, 413 

Optimism, the basis of Plato’s physical 
system, 396, 414 

Oral teai fling, its peculiarity, 3; pre- 
v.ilencc of, one cause of the corrup- 
luiii of the early Greek Philosophy, 
328 

Older, idea of, its influence on the 
mind and ductri.ies of I'ylhagoras, 
310 —213 

Orientalism, its influence on the 
Schools of Alexandria, 507 

Origen, erroneous ascription to him of 
the PhUosophumena «if llippolytus, 
135, and note; influenced by Plato, 

393 

Orphic verses, the, 507 

oiiSrls iKibo KaKos, Socratic maxim 
adopted by Plato, 319, 470, and 
note 

P. 

Pansetius, the Stoic, 498 

Pantheism, of Uie early Greek Philo¬ 
sophers, i8<>, 187 ; of Empedocles, 
303 , «.; of J’lotiniis, 515 

Parmenides, a leader of the Eleatic 
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School, delivered his doctrines in \ 
a poem, 174; his relation to the | 
atomists, 105, n. \ his philosophy, I 
a 19, aio; his dictum t& auri vww 
re Kol ehrcu, aao, M.; Plato’s ascrip¬ 
tion to him of OaviMOTw pdOot, 
920 , ».f 950; his counsel to So¬ 
crates, 377 

Parmenides, the, of Plato, 3 it, n,\ 
objections against Realism discussed 
in, 362; argument against its spu¬ 
riousness, 305, n .; restriction of the 
Ideal Theory, refuted in, 377 
Pascal, his philosophy impaired by 
his religious habits, 151 
Patricius, his Dissensiones Peripate- 
Heie, 13Z, n. 

Patriotism, 33 

TO* ripat, opposed to &retpw {mat¬ 
ter), 386, 410, n. 

perception, Plato’s theory of, corre¬ 
sponds with the modern “repre- 
seiTtative theory,” 353, Sir W. 
Hamilton’s critique on the various 
theories of, 353, n. aud 496, «. 
Peripatetics, the, 500 
Personification, tendency to in the in¬ 
fancy of Philosophy, 194 
Phaedo, founder of the Inline or Ilre- 
triac School, 374 

yV/<rdto,the, of Plato, 398, 399,453, 474 
Pfuedrus, the, of Plato ; question of 
its order in the Platonic dialogues, 
330, and note, 437, and note^ argu¬ 
ment for the eternity of the soul 
derived from its principle of self- 
motion, 433; celebrated myth of 
the charioteer and the two horses, 
438—441; denunciation of Tvrittng, 
471; the ideal Beauty, 479 
t^arraota KarakriirTurj, doctrine of the 
Stoics, 493, 496: Aristotle’s use of 
the word, 537, and note, 550, n. 
^ai'Tef<rMara,*'associatedconceptions,” 
term employed by Aristotle, 555 
Phenomenology, 49, and note. 
Pherecydes, supposed master ofThales, 
declared EArth to be the original 
matter, 199 

Philebus, the, of Plato, passage from, 
respectii^ the Reason, 383; ques¬ 
tion of the highest happiness dis¬ 
cussed in, 476, and note 
Philetas, died over the stu^ of the 
scqrhisms of Eubulides, 350 
Fhilo-Jndseus, his coincidence of 
phrase with St John, 395, n., 397, 
315, ff.; admitted the facts of the 
Old Testament, 508 
Philo, Ane of the leaders of the Aca¬ 
demy, 494, 498 

Philolaus, questionable character of 
the fragments attributed to, 196, 
415, n.; said to be the first Pytlia- 


gotean writer, no, ill, tt.\ 
his fragments present coindidences 
with parts of the Timaus, 415, n.; 
his saying about the revolution of 
the sun, moon, and earth, 433 

Philosophia Prima, described by Des¬ 
cartes, Lord Bacon, and Aristotle, 
47, 48, and notes 

PhUosophy, the term ascribed to Py¬ 
thagoras, 43; defined by Cicero, 
46. and note; dehnitions of, 138— 
140; its first manifestation usu¬ 
ally in the form of a metaphysical 
physics; 150; with tendency to 
Personification, 150, 194; how in¬ 
fluenced by circumstances, 150— 

Mental Philosophy. May be 
regarded in two lights—as the be¬ 
ginning, or as the end of all human 
studies, 4- 6; historical genesis of, 
6 —13; all special sciences lead up 
to it, 13; description of, 13; prac¬ 
tical influence of the study of, J4, 
16; considered as inductive psy¬ 
chology, it embraces four great 
fields df enquiry, 35; but it is not 
exclubively Inductive, 26; surpasses 
all other Sciences in dignity, 86 
History of Philosophy, 118, 
130; object of, 148; sphere of, 143 
—149; involves the Philosophy of 
History, 144; difliculties in the way 
of, 153; its tendency to produce 
tolerance, 153 

Indian Philosopiiy, 154— t 6 g 
Greek Philosophy. Poetical 
origin of, T74; transition from poe¬ 
try to philosophy, 175; auxiliary 
devdoping causes, 176, 177; foreign 
influences, 177, 178; three great 
periods in, 179; boldness of tlie 
early period, ito 

PhUosophy of the ^ind, the term, 51 

Philostratus, his 'Lives of the Sophists, 
136, his definition of the art of 
the Sophists, 326, n. 

Phocioii, mentioned by Plutarch as 
one of Plato’s pupils, 303, n. 

Photius, his Myriobiblutn, 12 j 

high dignity of, according 
to Plato, 469 

Physics, relation to Metaphysics, 10, 
15, 16; the Ionic, 181, 191, 193, 
309; early interest of Socrates in, 
333; study of regarded by Plato as 
a relaxation from Dialectic, 333; 
sphere of, t 6 do^aaror, 338; Phy¬ 
sics OP Plato, ^93—^431; use of 
the Ideal Theory in, 393, 394; un¬ 
certainty of, admitt^ by Plato him¬ 
self, 394,415, ».,439; teleological cha¬ 
racter of, 398; mathemati^ rather 
than experimental, 399, and nott',- 
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anti-mechanical character of. ago* 
optimism of, 414 * ♦ 1 

Plato’s account of, 414 
Plato, not strictly an historian of 
Philosophy, lao; how far he repre¬ 
sents the Socratic method of argu¬ 
ment, *34, and note; influenced by 
the popular Sophistic method, *57, 
and note 

Philosophy of Plato, agi -487; 
main divisions in the treatment of— 
discussed generally, as a wholc^ 
328—343; B, Platonic dialectic. 
344—390; C, Physics^ 39*—43*; 
D, Psychology. —^457; £, Ethics, 

458-487 

Widespread influence of, ■292— 
294; congeniality with Christian 
sentiment, 295 ; relation to Chris¬ 
tianity, 2^5—299, 325 ; personal 
history ofTlato, 299—304 j form of 
his writings, 305—309; ancient 
testimonies to the excellence of his 
style, 305,*306; his irony, 311; 
question of Hebrew influence, 301, 
302,314, 318; cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of the systems 
which preceded his, 313'; his real 
monotheism, 313; influenoe of So¬ 
crates, 318; of Heraclitus, 318; of 
Pythagoras, 320; disputed genuine¬ 
ness of some of his Dialogues, 321; 
their order, 323; eminently ethical 
characterofhis Philosophy, 318,328; 
his conception of Phifosopliy, 329, 
334; Union of the Good and the 
'J ruc, 331; his j, 332, 342; 

Physics, 333; Politics, 334, 481; 
his views regarding arithmetic, geo¬ 
metry, and astronomy, 341, 383, 
and note; on death, 343 ; mediator 
between the Eleatics and Empirics, 
349; his Theory of “Ideas.” 

390; conccivability of, i6(i; 
bis “ Ideas” cniftparcd with the 
“Numbers” of F^hagoras, 367; 
bis Eros, 380, 477; contrasted with 
Bacon, 396; his conception of A/at- 
ter, 404; of Time, 400, and notes; 
his habit of representing the abstract 
by the concrete, 414; his astronomy, 
421; his modesty, 437; how far he 
is original, ib. ; his view of his own 
myths, 445, and note; his 

319, 448; union in him of the 
speculative and the practical, 461; 
perfection of the soul the aim of his 
whole philosophy, 462; the com¬ 
plement of Socrates, 462, 463; his 
ractical merits, 483; defects, ib. ; 
ad no adequate conception of the 
punishment due to Sin, 484; com¬ 
pared to Alexander the Great, 487; 
sceptical and positive elements in, 


573 

49 * i question of his identification 
of heason with Being, 513 ; his view 
of immortality contrasted with that 
of Aristotle, 559 

Plutonism, “a way of thinking,” 460 
Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist, 510; his 
doctrines, 514—516; refused to al¬ 
low his picture to be taken, 519 
Plutarch, as an Historian of Philo¬ 
sophy, 124; as an expositor of 
Plato. 503 
Pneumatology, 49 

“ Poem^' the term said to have been 
invented by Plato, 320, and note 
Poetry, included in the Science of 
Mind, 20; Aristotle’s sajing that it 
is of higher dignity than History, 
22; versatility of the poetic faculty, 
99 ; various kinds of, 175 
Polemon, a teacher of the Academy, 
490 

Politics, connexion of with Philosophy, 
102, 103; of Plato, 334 
Polypsychism, belief in, among savage 
nations, 150 

Polytheism, Socrates’ toleration of, 
239; discussul in ihc Euthyphron, 
388, 430; influence of in shaping 
Plato’s Physics, 416 
Porphyry, disciple of Plotinus, 510 
Posidonius, the Stoic, 498 
Pre-existence, I’lalonic doctrine of, 
384, 442—457 

PrejuiUces, arising from scepticism an<l 
dogmatism, fatal to metaphysical 
study, 115 

Press, the, influence of in con veiling 
a conflict of passions into a cuiiilict 
of o])imons, 103, 104 
Priesthood, evil influence of in Hindo- 
staii, 160; nature of the ofliee in 
Greece, 176 

Proclus, the Neo-Plalonist, 510; his 
doctrines, 517, 518 
Prodicus, the Sophist, charge against 
him of corrupting youth, 231, and 
note 

Production, Plato’s account of, 414 
J'roselytism, spirit of in .Socrates and 
his followers, 241, n. 

Protagoras, the Sophist, his maxim 
“man the measure of all things,” 
230, and note 

Protagoras, the, of Plato, paasage from, 
illustrative of the estimation in wliich 
the Sophists were held, 231; its 
subject, 307 

Psychology, the term, 4Q; viewed in¬ 
ductively, a .ihysical science, 26. 
See also ATdapkysics, and Philo¬ 
sophy {Mental) 

THotemaU System, due to Apollonius, 

433 

Preblicity, influence of in fostering 
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Greek Philosophy, 176; in cor¬ 
rupting it, 7a8 
Purdnas, the, 159 
Purusha. the, or Soul, r66 

the Sceptic, disciple of Stilpo, 
*06, 369 j his & vd 0 e ^ a , 270; his 
School, 497, 503 

Pythagoras, said to be the author 
of the term “Philosophy," 43 • his 

I 74 i Rod notej contrasted 
with Thales, 184 

Discussion of nis Philosophy, 
—**9; his worship of order, 
aro; his extension of mathematic.il 
conceptions to the sciences of mind 
and nature, 211 ; his “Numbers," 
3671 368; “unity in multi¬ 
plicity ’ the le.ading idea of his 
system, 214; his views of music as 
a link between the ideal and prac- 
} ** Alusic of the Spheres,” 
f his astronomical notions, 3^7 J 
Psychology, id.; Ethics, 218; de- 
fects in his system, i6 ,; compared 
with the Eleatic, 2ig ; his influence 
j"/. 320 » 5035 Pythagorean 

deftnition of the Soul—the “self- 
moving number”—critidsed by 
Aristotle, 531 


Quintessence, {riiiiFTTi oiala of Ari¬ 
stotle) 201, and note 
Quintilian, his eulogy on Plato’s style, 
306 ■' 

R. 

of matter, how far admitted by 
1 lato, 411 j of the sensible world, 

tb. 

Reason, one of the three mental facnl- 
tiM in Lord Bacon’s analysis, 106; 
the faculty which grasps ••ideas,'’ 
348 > eternity of, 383; the phrase 
“pure reason,” and Miltons dis¬ 
tinction of Reason Discursive and 
Reason Intuitive, 383,«.; identified 
with Sang by the Neo-Plalonists, 
5 * 3-5 the theordic axeA. practical in 
Aristotle’s system, 555. See also 
riot/r 

Reid, doubted the truth of Ontology. 
a8; his controversy with Brown 
compared with that of the Stoics 
Md Academiis, 353, 496, 

Republic, the, of Plato. Noble pas- 
sage from, on the inadequacy of 
hunMn. education, 304; continued 
in the Ttmaus, 334, n.; could only 
exist with philosophers for inhabit- 
anls, 334, 475; regarded by some 


entics os on allegorical description 
of an individual human soul, 335, 
and ttale; passages from, on the 
nature of Knowledge, Ideas, &c. 331, 
334—338; allegory of the Cave, 
338—34*1 exhibits the /afea/ TAeoty 
in its bearing npcm morals, 394, 
and note; criticism on, 481 
Rewards and Punishments, doctrine of 
in a future state, held by Plato. 
384, note 

Rhetoric, an art to which right tfAd 
wrong are indiflerent, 229 
Ritter, as an Historian of Philosophy, 
*36 j maintains the self-orgaiiisa- 
tion of Grecian Philosophy, 178; 
his view of the philosophy of Anaxi¬ 
mander opposed by Brandis and 
Zeller, 203, and note 
Rousseau, reflection of upon govern¬ 
ment, 24, and note 


S. ' 

Sacr^ice, not essentially necessary to 
virtue, 283 
Sanscrit, 158 

Srep/Kism, common among the So¬ 
phists of the Socratic age, 229 ; of 
Socrates, 236; of Plato and the 
Academy, 49 *—493 5 reaction a- 
gainst it when systematised, 503; 
arguments of, 511 
Sclielling, his description of his use 
of the term Anschauung, 33, and 
note; his theory of the Absolute 
Identity coincides with the Jiileatic, 
*6*; in its physical aspect, 272; 
Ills cclution to ICiint compared witli 
that of the Neo-Platonists to Car- 
neades, 497 
Schlegcl, Preclerit^ his conception of 
the Philosophy of History, 21 
Sclilegel, Williah, his translation of 
the_lihagavadgll 4 , jfir, 162 
Schleiermacher. his 


bchleiermacher, liis dissertation on 
“Diogenes of Apollonia," 197, «. • 
on Heraclitus, 198, «. ; his accoiint 
of the irony of Socrates, 237, ; 

his arrangement of Plato’s Dia- 
logues, 323 
Mhoolmen, the frivolous nature of 
their discussions, 15 • hampered by 
ecdesiastical dogmas, 27 
Scottish School, of metaphysidans, 28 
Seneca, as an interpreter of the Stoic 
system, 123 

Sensation, the mind first aroused to 
consdousness by, 6, 7; how re¬ 
garded by Democritus, a^, and 
note, 207 s the basis of the Cyrenaic 
philosophy, 286; discussed in the 
Iheatetus as a definition of Know 
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35 *— 355 f 35 »i and noU; 
Aristotle's account of, 543 
Sequencet 10^ 65 

Sextus Empiricus, the Sceptic, as an 
Historian of Philosophy, 123; a sys< 
tematizer of the rph/rw. ivo-x^s, 503 
Shaftesbury, compared vilh Plato os 
a -writer of Dialogues, 305 
Sinulia similibus percipiuHtur^ maxim 
held by Empedocles, 201, n. ; also 
by Proclus, 518 ; application of by 
ii^mpedoclcs, and Plato, 531, 532 
Slmmias, the Theban, writer of dia- 
logues, 247 

Simo, writer of dialogues, 245 
Simplicius, Greek commentator on 
Aristotle in the 6th century, 127, ». 
Smelly Aristotle’s view of, 546 
Smith, Adam, his use of the term 
Pneumatics^ 50; his Fragments, 136; 
his remarks on the early physical 
systems, 423 

Smith, John, one of the “Cambridge 
Platonists,’influenced by Dc&cartes, 
82, ft. ; passage from ms writings, 
34*1 «• 

StKJRATKS, his development of the 
NoCf of Anaxaguios into a Pro¬ 
vidence, 204; general discussion on, 
232—245; condition of Pliilosopliy 
ahenhu appeared, 233; cumjmeci 
witli Bacon, 233—235; the in¬ 
ductive mode of inquiry, and the 
practice of seeking general defini¬ 
tions, ascribed to him hy Aristotle, 
334 > f considered the reform of 
jjhysical science impossible, 236 ; 
his ‘‘ scepticism,” 236 ; principle of 
his Ethics, 236; his dogma, “Viitue 
is Science," 237, and noUf 240, n.; 
his **Maicutk, 237; his “imtr,” 

237, and noti\ 238; his Saifiovtov 

238, and note v his religion tainted 
with superstition, 239; his tolera¬ 
tion of Polytheism, ib. ; made 
justice the foundation of Political 
Science, 240; his spirit of pro- 
selytism, 241, n. ; extent of his 
influcnca, 243; mixed character of 
his audience, 244; his style^ 245; 
his influence on Plato, 318; his 
account of his own early love of 
physical investigation, 39S; unfitted 
to be the founder of a complete 
system^ 462, 465 

Socratics, the two classes of, 245, 248 
SopJtismSj of Eubulides, 256, and note 
SopAistes, the, of Plato, 410 
Sophistry, defined, 226, 227 
Sophists, the, 3x5—232, 226, n. ; the 
artists of ^ilcsophy, 227 

the, of the Universe, in the Pla- 
tonic Philosophy, 400—402; the 
type of all inferior souls, 419, 426, 


432 ; composed of three elements, 
425 ; the third principle in the triad 
of Plotinus, 514, 515" 

Soul, immortality of, 9a ; antecedent 
to Body, 40T, 443 ; is it an idea f 
379, and note,- creation or composi¬ 
tion of, 4191 application of nu¬ 
merical relations to, 420; account 
of in the Timteus and Phadrus, 
431—441; number of souls con¬ 
stant, 432, «.; immorlality of, 433 ; 
rational part eternal, emotive part 
mortal, 434, and note; triple di¬ 
vision of, 440, 44 r; this the foun¬ 
dation of the ethico-political system 
of Plato, 459 ; of brutes, 444 ; chief 
Platonic arguments for the prc-cxist- 
ence and immortality of, discussed, 
442—457 ; doctrine that the Soul is 
a I/arnut/iy reinlcd, 455, 530, 531; 
Aristotle's treatise 011, 523 —561; 
his definition of otov ipx^ twi' 

525; his denial of the Platonic 
“universal” soul, 526; Pythagorean 
theory, that the Soul is a “self- 
moving number" refnU-d, 531; 
applied to all vegctal>lo, animal, 
and rational existence, 334; his 
complete definition of as IrreXl- 
^ vpiSirti aiifuiTos 0v<rtxov 8u- 
vdfiti (x***i'*‘ft 5:iVi another 

definition of, 541; lus o])inious on 
the immurtalily of contrasted with 
Plato's, 559—561 

Sound, Aristotle’s explanation of, 545, 

546 

Space, idea of, 8 ; midway between 
matter and mind, 11, and note; Pla¬ 
to's cuuceplion of, 41 z 
S]>eusippus, a teacher of the Academy, 
489, 490 

a - tpdipos , of Empedocles, 200,4191 «■ 
Spinoza, his system one of the six 
forms of philosophical Unitarian- 
ism, 260, 261, 289; passage from, 
on the eternity of the rational part 
of the Soul, 450, n . 

Stallbaum, error in his conception of 
the origin of the Platonic matter, 
410, ».; his opinion of a passage in 
the Timeeus on the numerical rela¬ 
tions of the Soul, 420 
Stanley, his History of Philosophy, 
132 

Stewart, Dugald, doubted the truth of 
Ontology, 28 ; his judgment on the 
merits of Bacon and Descartes, 81, 
n . ; his Dissertation, 136 
Stilpo, of the M^aric school, 325, 
358; his philosophy discussed, s66 
—273; his logical dexterity, 367; 
attawed 'the doctrine of ideas, 354, 
n ., 367, and note / held that only 
identical propositions are true, 268; 
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his Ethics^ ^6Q ; his i,ird$eia, 969; 
his contempt for the popular re¬ 
ligion, «73 

Stobaeus, his fragments on the His¬ 
tory of Philosophy, ia6 
Stoics, the, 4a; successors of the Cy¬ 
nics, a8o; rivals of the Academy, 
493 j their theory of perception, 
and of the criterion of knowledge, 
ib .; their ^anraffla KaraXi^irTtici;, 
493, 496^ and note; weak points in 
their system, 500 

** Subject," and ‘‘ Object," i8a; iden¬ 
tified by the Neo-Piatonists, 513 
** Successions," danger of arranging 
philosophers in, 190, 191, and note 
Suicide, 'recommended both by tire 
Cynic and Cyrenaic systems, 380: 
especially by llegesias {veiffibaifa- 
ros), 390, 391, and note; why for¬ 
bidden by Plato, 343 
Suidas, hi;; Lexicon, 137 
Surya Sidiihdnta, the, 155 
Syllogism, the Hindi!, 464, and note 
Symposium, tlie, of Plate, 308, 479 
Systems, Adam Smith’s remarks on 
the early physical, 433; Socrates 
not qualih^ to establish a philoso¬ 
phic^ system, 465 


T. 

Telcsius, his account of the philoso¬ 
phy of Parmenides, 131, n. 

Tennemann, as an Plistorian of Phi¬ 
losophy, 136, 148; his definition of 
Philosophy, 139 

Tertullian, his condemnation of Plato 
as “ condimentarius haereticorum,” 
399 

Testament, the New, as a guide to 
truth, 335 

Tetralogies, see Thrasyllus 

Thales, did he write poetry? 174, and 
note; his geometry more perfect 
than that of the Egyptians, 178; 
not the founder of any "school,” 
or ‘'sect," 4847 the father of the 
Ionic School, 193; his philosophy 
discussed, 195, 196, and notes 

Odrepw, term used by Plato to indicate 
matter, 410 

Theeetetus, the, of Plato, 309, 310; 
careful analysis of, 350—359; its 
negative result, 358; and real im¬ 
portance, ib .; probably the source 
of the Academic theory, 496, n. 

Theism, was it held by the early Greek 
philosophers? 184, and note; two 
forms of, 360 

Theodorus, "A^eor, of Cyrme, 389 

Theodorus, the mathematician, an in¬ 
terlocutor in the JheatOus, 350, 355 


Theology, connexion of with Philo* 
sophy, 508 

Theophrastus, on Democritus, ao6, 
307, ». 

Thomasius, his History of the various 
Eortunes of Metaphysics, 134 
Thrasyllus, arrang^ Plato’s dialogues 
in tetralogies, 533, n. 

T&, the " spirited " element 
of the soul in the Platonic system, 
460 

Tiuclemann, his Spirit of Specidatif/e 
Philosophy, 136 

I'linaeus Locrus, treatise ascribed to, 
310 , n., 319, and note 
Timcais, the, of Plato, 306, and note; 
continuation of the Republic, 334, 
H.; its object anl character, 392, 
394 i 39s i plan of, 396; passage 
from, respecting the generation of 
soul, 403; further analysis of, 403 ; 
psychology of, 413,431; astronomy 
of, 431; quotations from, 393—435; 
passim, 459; its account of the con¬ 
stitution of the soul of the world 
attacked by Aristotle, 530 
Time, Plato’s conception of, 406, and 
notes; created as a "moving image 
of eternity," 407; Epicurean no¬ 
tion -of, 407; not an abbreviated 
eternity, 408, 450, «. 

Timon, the Sillographer, his con¬ 
tempt for the Megaric leaders, 
351, «. 

Tirvalore, the tables of, 156 
Trendcleubnrg, his Platonis Doctrina 
ds Jdeis et Humeris, 331 
Trinity, in the Brahmin and the Bud¬ 
dhist systems, 165; doctrine of the, 
is it found in Plato? 315, ; of 

the NcO-Platonists, 517 
Truth, love of, for its own sake, 115; 
its manifestations diverse, though 
itself «»<r, 147, 148 

Tyrants, among «Plato’s pupils, 303, 
and mote 

U. 

v\7i, Aristotle's term for matter, 410^ n. 
Unity, of the Eleatic School, 353, 
359—361; its relation to the sys¬ 
tem of Schelling, 361 
Unwersals, reality of, denied by Stil- 
po, 368 

Universe, the, living, 194; intelli¬ 
gent, acco^ing to Plato, 416; 
single, riKeot KoX iy^pae cal droffof, 
and spherical, 418, 429. See also 
Physics, Soul 

V. 

Vacuum, question of free-will con- ' 
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ncctcd with, by Leibnitz, 15 ; ex¬ 
istence of, denied by Aristotle and 
Plato, 405, and ncte 
Vaiseshikot the, of Kan&da, 166 
Valerius Maximus, his account of 
Plato's travels in Egypt, 301 
VedaSt their antiquity, 155, 159; 
storehonses of theological contro¬ 
versy, 167 

Vice, identified by Socrates and Plato 
^SSsx. ignorance, 319, 333; this doc¬ 
trine criticised, 470, and wte. 
Virgil, his description of the Soul of 
the Universe, 401 

Virtue, is it science? a37,.and note, 
240, M.; different results of the So- 
cratiu identification, 248, 249; I’la- 
,to’s treatment of the question, 471; 
how far is Virtue " one ” / 471 
J’irttus, tlie cardinal, according to 
Socrates, 240, ft. ; according to 
Plato, 473 

litalists, thejonic School, 193, 194 
Vossius, Gerard John, his work Dc 
PhilosopMd ei Philosophorum scr/isj 

131 


I 

Warburton, his division of Plato's dia- 1 
lo^cs into “exoteric” and “eso- | 
teric,” 312, ft.-, his opinion asciib- . 
ing the notion of the derivation of . 
the souls of men from tliu divine : 
essence to ali the ancient philoso- • 
phers, 432, n. j 

tVatcr, considered by Thales the Apxv \ 
of the universe, *95 _ 1 

'Whcwell, Dr, his remnTk,vItat the ! 
atomistic doctrine “ points to the j 
corpuscular theories of modem 1 
times," 203, «■» error in a passage j 
of his Platonic I^alognes, 281, n. \ 


Wisdom, use of the term in primitive 
times, 42—^45 ; Socrates’ view of, 
240, supremacy of, in Plato’s 
system, 473 

Wolf, his opinion against ascribing 
the Tabula to Cebes, 246, 247, and 
note. 

Wordsworth, passage from his Oile 
on the Intimations of Jmmortedity, 
&c., 446, 447 


X.. 

Xenocrates, of Cholccrlon, succeeded 
Speusippus as a teacher of the Aca¬ 
demy, 489 ; his philosophy, 490 

Xcnojihanes, founder of the Eleaiiri, 
delivered his doctrine in a toem, 
174; his notion of the stars as con¬ 
densations of the clouds, 182; his 
philosophy, 219—222, and no^.s; 
did he deny plurality? 220, and 
note; his God, 221, ; ridicided 

the gods of the popular Pantheon, 
23*1 «■ 

Xenophon, hi.; description of the So- 
cratic method of arguing, 234, 
never mentions the c^iwi'cfa, 237, 
his memoirs of his master, 120, 
246 


Z. 

Zeller, his classification of the anlc- 
Socralic philosophers, 203, ».; his 
remarks on the derivation of Cyni¬ 
cism from the teaching of Socrates, 
*85, u . 

Zeno, of EIca, his pnradoxes, 223; 
called by Plato the “ I’alamedcs of 
Elea," 223; his dialectic, 223, and 
note; one of the first who wrote 
philosophical dialogues, 223, ». 
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